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ADVERTISEMENT. 


By  noting  the  time  when  any  pardcnlar  incident  is  said  to 
have  occurred,  and  then  referring  to  the  corresponding  date 
in  the  "Journals  of  Congress,"  "The  American  Archives,'' 
"  American  State  Papers,"  "  Annals  of  Congress,"  "  Debates 
in  Congress,"  or  "  Congressional  Globe,"  the  reader  will  find 
official  authority  on  which  the  statement  is  made.  In  all  other 
cases  the  authority  is  particularly  cited. 


PREFACE. 


The  present  Eebellion  is  the  first  in  the  annals  of  mankind, 
where  a  people  have  risen  in  arms  against  liberty  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  despotism.  With  its  remote  and 
proximate  causes  the  people  should  be  familiar;  its  authors 
and  abettors  should  be  known  to  the  present  and  coming 
generations. 

In  the  long  struggle  which  preceded  actual  secession,  the 
writer  participated.  It  was  his  fortune  to  enunciate  the  policy 
of  separating  the  people  of  the  free  States  and  the  federal 
power  from  the  support  of  slavery,  leaving  that  institution 
entirely  with  the  States,  where  it  had  been  left  by  the  patriots 
who  framed  the  charter  of  our  Union.  Messrs.  Adams,  Slade, 
and  Gates,  then  members  of  Congress,  sustained  the  policy ; 
others  subsequently  united  with  us ;  we  were  opposed  not  by 
reason,  or  argument,  or  justice,  but  by  personal  detraction,  mis- 
representation, insult,  threats  of  violence,  and  denunciation. 

The  contest  was  earnest  and  protracted.  For  more  than 
twenty  years  the  author  mingled  in  scenes  of  unusual  interest. 
The  adoption  and  repeal  of  the  gag-rules ;  the  trial  of  the  Hon. 
Jolm  Quincy  Adams ;  the  censure  of  the  author  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  its  reversal  by  the  people ;  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas ;  the  memorable  defeat  of  the  slave  power  in  its 
efforts  to  establish  slavery  in  California ;  the  imdisguised  cor- 
rui'tion  ^exerted  to  tax  the  people  of  the  free  States  for  the 
payment  of  the  debts  of  Texas ;   the  civil  war  for  extending 
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slavery  into  Kansas ;  the  defeat  of  the  Executive  designs  by 
the  people,  and  the  founding  of  free  institutions  in  that  terri- 
tory, constitute  some  of  the  incidents  in  which  the  author  par- 
ticipated. 

Defeated  in  their  designs  of  transforming  the  Government 
into  a  slaveholding  oligarchy,  most  of  the  slave  States  rebelled 
against  the  Government  which  had  protected  them,  defied  its 
authority,  and  declared  their  intention  to  establish  an  indepen- 
dent power,  deVbted  to  a  perpetual  war  upon  human  nature. 

Few  who  mingled  in  these  early  conflicts  now  remain.  Most 
of  them  have  passed  to  their  reward ;  and  the  author,  as  he 
lingers  upon  the  verge  of  time,  presents  this  volume  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  as  an  humble  memoir  of  the  poli- 
tical scenes  in  which  he  participated,  while  it  points  out  the 
causes  and  authors  of  the  Kebellion. 

Jefrbsok,  Ohio,  Augutt  SO,  1883. 


THE  EEBELLION: 

ITS   CAUSES  Am   ITS  AUTHORS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THB  rORMATIOK  AND  CHARACTER  OF  THE  OOTERNICENT — ITS  lARLT  ACHOK 
OS  THE  SUBJECT  OF  SLAVERY. 

The  Continental  Congress  of  IT?^  nnited  in  a  solemn  assertion  that 
**  the  inhabitants  of  these  Colonies,  by  the  immutable  laws  of  nature,  by  the 
British  Constitntion  and  their  several  charters,  have  the  right  to  life, 
liberty  and  property." 

This  avowal  constituted  the  first  step  in  the  formation  of  what  we  call 
the  "American  Union.'' 

The  publicists  of  Europe  and  many  leading  minds  of  the  Colonies  had 
turned  their  attention  to  the  philosophy  of  human  governments  :  many 
asserted  the  equal  rights  of  all  men  to  life,  liberty  and  happiness.  The 
doctrine  was  at  that  time  much  discussed  in  pubUc  speeches,  in  newspa- 
per essays  and  pamphlets  published  for  its  promulgation. 

The  Colonial  governments  had  been  formed  at  various  periods  prior  to 
the  general  agitation  of  these  doctrines.  Georgia  was  the  only  colony 
founded  upon  the  basis  of  human  liberty,  from  which  her  people,  however, 
receded  after  a  few  years  of  experience,  adopting  the  despotic  principle 
that  governments  possessed  the  same  legitimate  power  to  enslave  men 
which  they  had  to  secure  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  liberty :  and  while 
the  declaration  of  rights  put  forth  by  the  Congress  of  1TT4  was  far  in 
advance  of  the  governments  of  Europe  and  those  of  the  Colonies^  it 
neverthekfli  fell  short  of  those  subsequently  enunciated  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independoioe  in  1*716 :  but  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  those 
asserted  in  1114,  the  Colonists  took  up  arms  and  gallantly  defended  their 
adopted  faith  at  Leziogton,  Concord  and  Bunker  Hill. 
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j^^.         But  being  involved  in  civil  war,  they  felt  the  propriety  of  more 
fully  vindicating  their  course  before  the  Christian  world  ;  and 
Congress  appointed  a  select  committee  of  five  members  to  draft  a  declara- 
tion of  principles  to  constitute  the  baas  of  the  new  government. 

This  committee  consisted  of  John  Adams,  of  Massachusetts  ;  Roger 
Sherman,  of  Connecticut ;  Benjamin  Franklin,  of  Pennsylvania ;  and 
Thomas  Jefferson,  of  Yirginia  ;  each  of  whom  had  already  distinguished 
himself  as  an  advocate  of  the  new  philosophy.  Mr.  Livingston,  of  New 
York,  was  also  a  member  of  the  committee,  and,  though  less  distmguish- 
ed  on  this  subject,  is  supposed  to  have  been  as  much  devoted  to  the  sup- 
port of  human  rights  as  were  his  illustrious  colleagues. 

In  their  report  they  proclaimed  the  self-evident  truths,  "that  all  men 
are  created  equal  in  their  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness ;  that  governments  are  instituted  to  ucwrt  the  enjoyment  of 
these  rights  ;  that  whenever  any  form  of  government  becomes  destructive 
of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  people  to  aUtr  or  abolish  it, 
and  reorganize  its  powers  in  such  form  as  they  may  deem  most  likely 
to  secure  their  interest  and  happiness.'' 

This  was  the  second  avowal  of  rights  put  forth  by  the  founders  of 
our  Government ;  and  differed  from  the  first  in  announcing  the  preroga- 
tives of  life,  liberty  and  happiness,  as  conferred  on  aU  tnen,  in  all  ages, 
and  in  all  dimes.  This  declaration  announced  to  the  world  that  the 
Colonies  had  formed  an  indissoluble  union  for  defending  those  doctrines : 
and  was  the  consummation  of  the  Union  which  had  been  commenced  in 
1774.  But  scarcely  had  the  Colonies  united  upon  these  doctrmes,  when 
the  subject  of  slavery  came  under  discussion.  Georgia  called  on  Con- 
gress to  furnish  troops  to  prevent  slaves  from  escaping  from  the  service  of 
their  masters.  Many  of  the  States  legislated  in  regard  to  slaves  who 
should  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  some  of 
them  called  on  Congress  to  provide  for  the  military  employment  of 
slaves  )*  but  the  statesmen  of  that  day  carefully  abstamed  from  all  legis- 
lation in  favor  of  slavery,  and  wholly  refused  to  recognize  it  as  entitled 
to  respectful  consideration.  But  the  commissioners  appointed  to  n^^ 
tiate  a  treaty  of  peace  with  England,  were  not  thus  careful.  Messrs. 
John  Jay,  John  Adams,  and  Benjamin  Franklin,  were  appointed  for 
that  purpose.  They  met  the  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  British^' 
ministry,  at  Paris,  and  had  nearly  completed  the  negotiation,  when 
Mr.  Laurens,  of  South  Carolma,  who  had  been  confined  in  England, 
being  released  by  the  British  government,  joined  them,  he  having 

•  Vi*4  AMtrlMUB  ArcbiTM  of  1716. 
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been  also  appointed  a  commifisioner :  at  his  suggestion  the  seventh 
article  of  the  treaty  was  made  to  read  as  follows :  "His  Britannic 
Majesty  shall  with  all  convenient  speed,  and  without  causing  any 
destruction,  or  carrying  away  any  negroes,  or  other  property  of  the 
American  inhabitants,  withdraw  all  his  armies,  garrisons,  and  fleets  from 
the  United  States." 

There  had  been  no  instructions  for  the  commissioners  to  make  ^^^ 
any  stipulation  in  regard  to  slaves  ;  but  as  peace  was  important  to 
the  Colonies,  the  treaty  was  approved,  notwithstanding  this  stipulation  ; 
but  neither  the  army  nor  fleet  of  Qreat  Britain  regarded  this  stipulation 
as  of  any  validity  whatever.  When  they  left  the  United  States  they 
carried  away  many  negroes  claimed  by  the  inhabitants,  saying,  in  the 
language  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  "  Governments  are  insti- 
tuted  to  secure  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  and  not  to  protect  slavery.^  And 
tills  seems  to  have  been  the  idea  of  the  British  ministry,  who  refused 
compensation  for  the  negroes  thus  deported,  in  violation  of  the  letter 
of  the  treaty. 

The  Government  under  the  confederation,  not  only  refused  to  act  in 
&vor  of  slavery,  but  its  powers  were  actively  put  forth  in  favor  of  free- 
dom. Congress  abolished  the  institution  in  all  the  territories  of  the 
United  States,  and  sent  forth  an  address  to  the  people,  in  which  they 
said  :  "  Let  it  be  remembered  that  it  has  ever  been  the  pride  and  boast 
of  America  that  the  rights  for  which  she  contended  were  the  rights  of 
kuman  nature,  and  if  justice,  good  faith,  honor,  gratitude,  and  all  the 
other  qualities  that  ennoble  the  character  of  a  nation  and  fulfill  the  ends 
of  government  be  the  fruits  of  our  establishment,  the  cause  of  liberty  will 
acquire  a  dignity  and  lustre  which  it  has  never  enjoyed,  and  an  example 
will  be  set  which  cannot  but  have  the  most  favorable  effect  on  the 
rights  of  mankind." 

The  old  confederation  continued  until  1789.  During  the  thirteen  years 
of  its  existence,  the  powers  of  Congress  were  exerted  for  the  entire  abo- 
lition of  slavery  in  the  territory  possessed  by  the  United  States  ;  and 
when  the  governmental  authority  passed  over  to  the  new  organization 
under  the  Constitution,  no  human  being  was  held  in  bondage  under  its 
laws  or  within  its  exclusive  jurisdiction.  Indeed,  during  the  existence 
of  the  confederation  no  m^ber  of  Congress  raised  his  voice  in  favor  of 
slavery  ;  or  if  he  did,  it  would  seem  that  no  record  of  such  opinions  was 
preserved. 

In  the  convention  which  framed  our  Federal  Constitution,  at-     ^^^ 
tempts  were  made  to  resist  the  progress  of  free  prmcip^es.    South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  demanded  security  against  the  abolition  of  the 
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dave  trade,  bat  the  difflcoltj  was  compromised  upon  the  constitntional 
assurance  that  it  should  not  be  prohibited  until  a.d.  1808. 

The  States  most  interested  in  slave  labor  also  insisted  on  being  repre- 
sented in  Congress  according  to  their  population,  including  slaves.  This 
was  violently  opposed  by  members  from  those  States  which  had  comr 
menced  the  work  of  emancipation,  as  it  would  give  owners  of  slaves  su- 
perior influence  in  the  Oovemment  over  the  advocates  of  liberty  propor- 
tioned  to  the  number  of  slaves  they  should  hold  in  bondage,  and  thus 
operate  against  the  essential  doctrines  on  which  the  Government  was 
founded.  This  point  was  also  compromised,  and  the  slaveholding  States 
were  allowed  a  representation  according  to  the  number  of  their  free  pop> 
olation,  superadding  thereto  three-fifths  of  the  whole  number  of  their 
daves  ;  thus  giving  to  slavehdders  an  influence  superior  to  that  enjoyed 
by  the  advocates  of  liberty ;  and  the  Constitution  was  thus  made  to  ope- 
rate to  that  extent  in  favor  of  oppression.  But  as  an  equivalent^for 
this  superior  influence,  the  advocates  of  slavery  agreed  to  contribute  to 
the  support  of  Government  in  case  of  direct  taxation  according  to  their 
representation  in  Congress.  This  consideration,  however,  proved  merely 
nominal,  as  the  Government  has  seldom  had  recourse  to  that  method  of 
raising  revenue. 

But  the  effects  of  giving  to  the  slave  States  superior  jrepresentatios 
over  the  free  States  proved  injurious  to  the  Government,  as  it  created  a 
feeling  of  arrogance  and  superiority  among  the  slaveholders,  and  a  cor- 
responding sense  of  inferiority  and  dependence  on  the  part  of  northern 
statesmen. 

But  none  of  the  compromises  operated  further  than  to  secure  tiie 
States  against  any  prohibition  of  the  slave  trade  for  twenty  years,  and 
the  enjoyment  of  a  superior  representation  in  Congress. 

Under  the  articles  of  confederation,  each  of  the  several  States  had,  in 
their  sovereign  capacity,  admitted  the  citizens  of  other  States  resident 
with  them  to  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privileges  which  its  own  citizens 
enjoyed.  Each  also  surrendered  up  offenders  fleeing  from  other  States, 
to  be  taken  back  for  trial  where  the  crimes  had  been  committed.  And 
under  an  assumed  comity,  each  also  gave  up  the  slaves  who  had  escaped 
to  them  from  other  States.  These  acts  were  performed  by  State  author- 
ity, with  which  the  Federal  power  possessed  no  right  to  interfere.  And 
in  framing  the  Federal  Constitution,  the  several  States,  in  plain  and  ob- 
vious language,  stipulated  that  these  practices  should  be  continued,  but 
gave  no  authority  to  Congress,  or  to  the  Federal  Government  to  enforce 
these  stipulations.  And  although  this  was  the  obvious  construction  of 
the  Constitution,  yet  from  abundant  caution  the  tenth  article  of  the 
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AmeDdments  was  adopted,  declaring  "  tkat  the  powers  not  delegated  to 
the  United  States  by  the  Gonstitatkmy  nor  prohibited  bjlt  to  the  States, 
are  reserved  to  tiie  States  respectiYely  or  to  the  people.''  Thus  was  Oon- 
gress  expressly  prohibited  from  acting  upon  the  subject  contained  in  either 
of  these  clauses  constituting  the  second  section  of  the  fourth  artideof  the 
Constitotion.  Bat  still  further  to  secure  the  entire  administration  of  the 
Federal  power  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  the  fifth  amendment  provided, 
^  that  no  person  shall  be  deprived  "  [by  the  United  States]  "  of  life,  tib- 
«rty  or  property  without  due  i»t>oe6S  of  law." 

A  large  majority  of  the  Contention  that  framed  the  Gonstitution  were 
evidently  lovers  of  liberty,  and  supposed  they  had  secured  the  people 
against  all  future  attempts  to  prostitute  the  in&wsBce  or  powers  of  the 
nation  to  the  support  of  despotism  in  any  form ;  .and  (General  Washing- 
ton, the  first  President  of  the  United  States,  entered  upon  hk  official  da- 
ties  as.  Chief  Magistrate  of  a  free  govenament,  committed  eniirdy  U  the 
securing  of  Ufe^  Ubertyand  happiness  to  the  entire  people  Uving  under  iis  ex- 
dusive  jurisdiction.  No  slave  was  captured  or  held  under  Federal  laws. 
The  northern  States,  acting  in  pursuance  of  the  advice  of  the  old  Oon- 
gresB,  entered  at  once  upon  the  work  of  emancipation ;  and  philantiiro- 
pists  looked  forward  to  the  day  as  not  far  distant  when  the  entire  nation 
should  be  free  from  slav^. 

But  the  spirit  of  domination  remained  among  the  people  of  the 
fllavehol&ing  States.  They  had  embraced  the  theory  that  bla(&  men 
were  designed  by  the  Creator  to  act  as  slaves  to  the  white  race.  In 
carrying  this  theory  into  practice,  three  men  from  Yirginia,  named  Frau- 
ds McGuire,  Baldwin  Parsons  and  Absolem  Wells,  entered  Washington 
county,  Pennsylvania,  and  seized  a  free  colored  man  named  ''John,"  car- 
ried him  to  Virginia,  and  sold  him. 

The  offenders  were  indicted,  and  Oovemor  MliBm,  of  Penn-  ^^ 
sylvania,  demanded  them  for  trial  But  the  Executive  of  Yir- 
ginia  refused  to  deliver  them  aocording  to  the  stipulation  of  the 
Coostituti<m.  Indeed,  the  Oovemor  of  that  State  asserted  that  tiie 
act  of  en^ving  free  colored  men  constituted  only  a  trespass  as  bettoem 
the  parties,  and  a  breach  of  the  peace  between  the  i^tndors  and  the 
State;  and  as  it  was  no  crime  to  aislave  free  men  under  Virginia  laws, 
there  was  no  suiBcient  cause  for  delivering  up  the  men  who  com- 
mitted the  trespass  or  breach  of  the  peace  in  Pennsylvania.  This 
seizing  and  enslaving  a  free  man  of  Pennsylvania,  being  tacitly  jus- 
tified by  the  authorities  of  Yirginia,  would  have  constituted  good  cause 
for  war  between  sovereign  States.  But  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
anxious  to  preserve  the  Union  lo  recently  formed,  forbore  all  retafiatorj 
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measures.  Yet  he  transmitted  an  account  of  the  whole  matter  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  who  laid  the  same  before  Congress.  It 
was,  however,  acknowledged  by  all  that  neither  the  President  nor  Con- 
gress conld  act  upon  the  sabject,  and  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  submitted 
to  the  outrage  against  her  laws  and  dignity  without  receiving  from  Yir- 
ginia  any  reparation  or  apology.* 

The  ruffians  who  kidnapped  and  enslaved  this  free  man,  instead  of 
being  punished  for  the  crime,  were  regarded  as  having  set  an  example 
and  established  a  precedent  for  other  desperate  men,  who,  without  the 
fear  of  punishment,  seized  free  men  in  both  slave  and  free  States,  and 
sold  them  into  bondage. 

j^j^.         The  Quakers  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  first  petitioned  Congress  to  pass  laws  prohibit- 
ing the  slave  trade. 

On  the  petition  being  presented  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  no 
member  attempted  any  vindication  of  that  traffic  or  of  slavery.  Those 
from  South  Carolina  stigmatized  the  memorialists  as  ** intcrmeddkrs  in 
matters  outside  their  appropriate  sphere  of  action." 

On  the  following  day,  however,  a  petition  signed  by  the  venerable 
Dr.  Franklin,  "President  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  the  Abolition  of 
Slavery,  the  Relief  of  Free  Negroes  hdd  in  Bondage^  and  Improvement 
of  the  African  Race,"  was  presented  for  the  consideration  of  the  House. 
This  memorial,  written  and  signed  by  that  distmguisbed  philosopher  and 
statesman,  who  bad  served  on  the  committee  appointed  to  draft  the  De? 
claration  of  Independence  and  in  the  convention  that  framed  the  Consti- 
tution, set  forth,  "  that  mankind  are  all  formed  by  the  same  Almighty 
Being,  alike  objects  of  His  care,  and  equally  designed  for  the  enjoyment 
of  happiness,  the  Christian  religion  teaches  us  to  believe,  and  the 

POUTIOAL  creed  OP  AMERICANS  FULLY  COINCIDES  WrTH  THIS  POSITION."    The 

petition  closed  with  the  assertion  that  **  the  blessings  of  liberty  ought 
rightfully  to  be  administered  without  distinction  of  color ^  to  all  PE0PLE,''f 
and  the  memorialist  earnestly  prayed  Congress  **  to  step  to  the  very 
verge  of  their  powers  for  discouraging  every  species  of  traffic  m  the  per- 
sons of  our  fellow  men." 

The  memorial  also  set  forth  in  its  preamble  the  formation  of  the  so- 
ciety, which  had  been  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  stated  that,  ''  by  the  blessing  of  Divine  Providence,  its  efforts  had 


*  Fi<f«  American  Archiret  of  1790. 

t  These  may  be  regarded  u  tho  dying  words  of  that  Uloitrloai  itatetman.    He  departod  to  his 
final  r«ft  a  few  wtaka  toheeqaently. 


nammtm  ot  iMii  nttBon.  It 


tf  the  Afriocm  rant? 

This  paUie  recbgidtkm  of  tlie  prfaial  rights  of  hmafltt  natere;  partictt- 
kilj  Me  0}iMli^  of  those  r^hte  which  Qod  has  eoaferted  upon  all  the 
tarioii8m«Bib«iof  thehniiiaiifanflj;  and  the  aasertionlhai^aodistlno- 
tkm  ^ould  be  made  on  aeeooat  of  eolor,'^  ajq^eared  w^  calculated  to 
proYoke  denial  by  Boathem  members.  And  but  few  circmstances  of 
that  day  show  more  dearly  the  sentiment  and  feeling  of  the  American 
people,  than  the  tacit  admission  by  sonthem  statesmen  of  the  truths 
ottered  in  this  petition.  No  one  denied  that  all  men  were  formed  by 
the  same  Almighty  Being;  that  all  were  endowed  by  heaven  itself  with 
the  right  to  life>  liberty  and  happiness;  nor  did  any  one  deny  the  doctrine 
that  colored  men  have  a  right  to  live,  a  right  to  liberty  and  happiness. 

Yet  members  from  the  daveholding  States  assuled  the  memo-  ^^^^ 
rialist;  and  charged  him  with  hypoerisy.  They  asserted  that  sncb 
memorials  were  calculated  to  stir  vf  the  slaves  to  insurrection,  to  light  the 
flames  of  dvU  war;  and  intimated  that  the  lives  of  certain  members  who 
maintained  the  doctrines  of  the  memorial  would  be  endangered,  should 
they  happen  to  be  found  within  certain  slave  States.'*' 

The  debate  was  contmued  at  great  length,  but  the  memorial  was  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committee  by  a  vote  of  43  to  14. 

Hie  committee  reported  that  Congress  could  not  prohibit  the  slave 
tarade  until  1808,  nor  could  it  interfere  with  slavery  in  the  States. 

They  expressed  a  confidence  that  the  sevaral  States  would  protect  thdr 
fret  negroes;  asserted  the  right  of  Oongress  to  levy  a  tax  on  the  importa- 
tion of  slaves;  to  interdict  their  importation  to  other  nations  in  American 
sfa^;  to  prohibit  foreigners  from  fitting  out  slave  ships  in  American 
ports;  and  pledged  Oongress  to  the  exercise  of  its  constitutional  powers 
for  promoting  the  humane  objects  of  the  memorialists. 

On  this  report  the  debate  was  renewed  with  much  warmth.  The  me- 
morialists were  again  assailed  and  charged  with  interfering  in  business 
which  did  nyt  concern  them.  The  Quakers  were  charged  generally  with 
having  acted  as  spies  in  the  Revolution,  and  now  making  indirect  attacks 
upon  southern  men.  They  also  insisted  that  the  reprobation  of  slavery 
and  the  slave  trade  by  the  committee  imputed  to  soutiiem  men  the  black- 
est of  crimes;  that  the  admission  that  slavery  was  a  barbarous  institu- 
tion was  a  substantial  admission  that  slaveholders  were  a  barbarous  peo- 
ple. Dr.  Franklin,  at  that  time  venerated  both  m  Europe  and  America 
for  bis  love  of  justice  and  his  high  moral  character,  was  personally  assailed 


aTovti  l§9$^  Ubm^* 
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for  haying  aTOwed  the  principles  on  which  he  had  assisted  in  founding 
our  OoYemment. 

1790 1  Northern  members  were  more  dispassionate,  but  appeared  eqoal* 
ly  bold  and  determined.  Thej  disabosed  the  memorialists  of  the 
charges  made  agunst  them,  vindicated  theur  doctrines,  and  spoke  with  ab* 
horrence  of  the  crimes  described  in  the  memorial;  bat  no  farther  action 
was  then  bad  in  regard  to  the  matter. 


ACT  SESFBCnRO  FUOITIVB  SLAVBk  IT 


CHAPTER  n. 

TBK  POWlRd  OF  THB  OOVIBNMEKT  PBOSTITDTID  TO  THE  SUPFOBT  AND  SNOOUBr 
A6EMENT  OV  SLAYKBT. 

Thb  Federal  OoYernmeDt  continued  for  seventeen  years  to  main-     »,^ 
tain  the  rights  of  all  men  under  its  ezclusiye  jurisdiction,  to  enjoy 
life,  liberty  and  happiness.    Foreign  nations  looked  with  admiration  upon 
this  as  the  only  political  organization  founded  on  the  immutable  prin. 
dples  of  equal  justice  amd  equal  liberty  to  all  members  of  the  humam,  famHy. 

But  this  recognition  of  the  divine  attributes  as  the  basis  of  human  gov- 
ernment was  in  advance  of  the  age.  Nor  were  the  American  people  pre- 
pared to  maintain  the  doctrines  in  the  spirit  which  prompted  their  adop- 
tion. The  northern  representatives,  in  framing  the  Constitution,  had 
compromised  their  self-respect  in  yielding  to  the  slave  States  permission 
to  continue  the  slave  trade,  with  its  attendant  crimes,  for  twenty  years; 
and  in  surrendering  to  them  a  superior  influence  in  the  Government,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  their  slaves :  and  now  Congress  was  called 
open  to  involve  the  nation  in  the  disgraceful  work  of  legislatmg  for  the 
capture  and  return  of  fugitive  bondmen.  As  we  have  remarked,  there 
was  not  merely  tio  authority  in  the  Constitution  for  Congress  to  act  upon 
this  subject;  but  that  power  was  explicitly  declared  "  to  remain  with  the 
several  States  or  with  the  people." 

Nor  can  we  at  this  day  state  the  reasons  which  prompted  the  intro- 
duction of  this  subject:  nor  can  we  name  the  member  of  the  Senate  who 
brought  it  forward.  At  that  time  the  deliberations  a|id  proceedings  of 
that  body  were  kept  secret  from  the  people.  From  the  annals  of  Con- 
gress we  learn  that  on  the  5th  day  of  February,  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives proceeded  to  consider  a  bill  from  the  Senate,  entitled  "An  Actre- 
qMCting  fugitives  from  justice,  and  persons  escaping  from  the  service  of 
their  masters.''  We  do  not  find  that  any  debate  was  had  upon  it,  but  it 
paeaed  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a  vote  oiforty-idghi  to  s^ven.'*' 

The  bill  provided  that  whenever  a  person  owing  service  in  one  State 
should  escape  into  another,  the  person  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may 
be  due,  hia  agent  or  attorney,  might  arrest  and  take  him  back  to  the 

^  TUifru  Ike  poliit  U  whkh  Um  Goremment  took  lU  departar*  firom  the  lottar  ud  wfiM^i  th» 
I  and  of  the  porpottf  and  ditlcnt  of  tboM  wte  fhuMd  tV. 
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State  from  which  he  had  escaped.  The  bill  farther  proTided,  that  a  fine 
of  fire  hundred  dollan  might  be  assessed  upon  any  person  who  should 
harbor  or  c<Miceal  the  fagitive,  or  hinder,  or  obstruct  his  arrest,  or  rescae 
him  after  being  arrested. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  marks  an  important  era  in  the  adminlstratioD 
of  the  American  Ooyemment.  Up  to  that  period  its  l^islatiTe  powors 
had  been  exerted  to  secwre  (to  the  extent  of  its  jorisdiction)  aUfirsom  m 
the  enjoyment  of  liberty,  according  to  the  dedared  purpose  of  those  who 
achieved  our  independence.  Bj  passing  this  bill.  Congress  assumed  to  act 
§m  the  support  of  slarerj,  and  against  that  liberty  which  the  founders  (^ 
the  republic  declared  that  God  had  conferred  upon  ererj  human  beii^, 
and  of  which  the  Constitution  explidtlj  assured  the  worid  that  moferMm 
should  he  deprived,  except  for  crime. 

But  the  powers  ordained  bj  the  Constitution  to  support  liberty  were 
DOW  prostituted  bj  Congress  to  uphold  and  secure  slavery:  and  it  were 
in  vain  for  us,  at  this  day,  to  speculate  upon  the  motives  of  those  who 
enacted  this  law.  So  &r  as  we  are  informed,  there  was  no  debate,  and 
no  man  assigned  any  reason  for  his  vote.  The  record  indicates  its 
passage  without  any  discussion,  without  attracting  any  particular  atten- 
tion ;  and  probably  northern  members  who  voted  for  it  r^arded  the 
subject  as  of  little  importance,  while  slaveholders  must  have  deemed  it 
very  desirable. 

But  the  precedent  thus  set  was  soon  found  to  be  important  Tlie 
reader  will  recollect,  that  in  our  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  His 
Majesty  had  agreed  to  withdraw  his  troops  and  fleets  from  the  United 
States  **  without  carrying  away  any  negroes  or  other  property  of  the  in- 
habitants;" that,  regardless  of  this  stipulation,  the  army  and  navy  of 
England  deported  many  slaves.  The  several  States  from  which  they 
were  carried  could  do  nothing  on  the  subject,  and,  although  the  dause 
was  designed  to  uphold  slavery,  it  had  been  inserted  at  the  instance  of 
Hr.  Laurens,  without  instruction  from  the  Executive,  who  appears  to  have 
felc  little  anxiety  in  regard  to  it.  But  as  Congress  had  now  acted  for  the 
support  of  that  institution,  the  owners  of  deported  slaves  became  clamor- 
ous for  indemnity;  and  the  President  was  importuned  to  obtain  it  from 
Great  Britain. 

As  Congress  had  assumed  the  duty  of  protecting  and  upholding  slavery 
tn  the  States,  the  President  appears  to  have  felt  unwilling  furttor  to  re- 
fuse action  in  favor  of  the  institution,  although  he  had  long  been  anxious  * 
to  abolish  it.  With  Europeans,  precedents,  in  matters  of  legislation,  were 
regarded  as  of  binding  force;  and  this  practice  naturally  commended 
Itself  to  the  statesmen  of  our  country,  who  did  not  at  that  time  appear 
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to  realize  that  a  republican  gOTemment  could  only  be  sustained  by  repu- 
diating Yicious  precedents. 

Fortunately,  Judge  Jay,  of  New  York,  was  appointed  minister  ^^^ 
plenipotentiary  to  negotiate  the  "  treaty  of  amity,  commerce  and 
navigation  with  Great  Britain.''  He  was  instructed  to  demand  of  that 
government  a  compensation  for  the  slaves  deported  after  the  signing  of 
the  treaty  of  peace  in  1T83.  The  demand  was  accordingly  made;  but 
the  reply  of  Lord  Orenville  was  satisfactory  to  our  minister,  who,  in  his 
report  to  our  Government,  pronounced  the  claim  "  odious^"  evidently  feel- 
ing that  it  was  derogatory  to  the  American  Government  to  espouse  the 
claims  of  men  who  professed  to  hold  their  fellow  beings  as  property.  The 
treaty  was  concluded  without  any  reference  to  those  claims;  was  approve 
ed  by  President  Washington  and  his  Cabinet,  and  was  ratified  by  the 
Senate. 

But  a  minority  of  the  Senate  were  dissatisfied  with  the  Exeeu.     ^_. 
tive  for  failing  to  obtain  compensation  for  the  owners  of  deported 
slaves;  and  Mr.  Gun,  of  Georgia,  presented  to  that  body  a  preamble  and. 
resolution  in  the  following  language:  ^ 

**  Whereas,  it  was  clauned  that  many  negroes  and  other  property  had 
been  curried  away  by  the  British  army,  in  contravention  of  the  7  th  ai^ 
tide' of  our  treaty  with  Great  Britain  of  1783;  therefore  resolved,  that 
the  President  be  required  to  renew  negotiations  on  that  subject,  and  if 
unable  to  obtain  indemnity  under  the  treaty,  that  he  may  urge  its  allow- 
ance as  a  matter  tending  to  cherish  the  desired  friendship  between  the  two 
governments.^ 

This  bold  proposition  for  placing  the  Federal  Government  in  the  atti- 
tude of  exerting  its  moral  influence  before  the  civilized  world  in  favor  of 
treating  men  2a  property^  was  maintained  with  zeal  and  ability  and  was 
debated  at  length,  and  was  rejected  by  a  minority  of  one  vote.* 

While  these  efforts  were  being  put  forth  to  commit  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment more  fully  to  the  support  of  this  system  of  oppression,  the  Quak- 
ers of  the  free  States,  and  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  Yirginia  and  North 
Carolina,  remained  true  to  that  holy  influence  in  favor  of  justice  and 
liberty,  which  constitutes  an  essential  element  of  their  religion.  They 
continued  annually  to  petition  Congress  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade,  for  the  protection  of  free  negroes,  and  to  prohibii  the  building  of 
slave  ships  in  American  ports  by  tibe  people  of  other  nations.  And  a 
law  was  passed  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  slaves  from  the  United 
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Stfttes  to  otter  natioiiB,  and  forbiddiiig  the  people  of  otber  gOTeramentg 
from  fitting  out  skye  shipe  m  the  ports  of  the  United  States. 

But  one  of  the  most  insidioos  methods  of  inrdnng  the  people  of  the 
free  States  in  the  support  of  slayerj,  was  that  by  whidi  the  Federal 
Ooremment  stxpolated  with  sonthem  Indian  tribes  for  the  arrest  and 
return  of  fug^tire  skres. 

Earlj  as  1705,  slares  in  Sonth  Carolina  left  th^  misters  and  fled  to 
the  Creek  Indians,  where  they  were  receired  with  hosi.?»aRtT.  Thej  at 
length  foond  their  way  to  Florida  and  settled  upon  the  A^-palachicoIa 
^irer.  They  obtained  lands  of  the  Spanish  crown,  and  as  eailj  as  I7S5 
were  enrolled  as  a  part  of  the  military  defence  of  that  territory.  Other 
riares  fled  from  Georgia,  and  fomid  an  asylom  with  the  Creek  Indians. 
In  the  years  1785,  '86,  and  '87,  the  State  of  Georgia,  in  direct  Tioladoo 
of  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  made  three  sereral  treaties  with  the 
Creeks  for  the  purchase  of  lands  and  return  of  fugitire  slares.  These 
treaties  were  declared  to  be  fraodolent  and  void  by  the  Indians,  and 
at  the  adoption  of  the  Constitntion  that  State  was  engaged  in  war  in  con- 
sequence of  these  fraudulent  treaties,  signed  by  chiefs  and  warriors  who 
had  no  other  than  a  fabulous  existence.^ 

Soon  as  the  Constitution  was  framed,  the  State  of  Georgia  hastened 
to  adopt  it,  and  at  once  called  on  the  National  Executive  to  protect  her 
people  against  the  hostile  Indians. 

General  Washington  exerted  the  influence  of  the  GoTemment  to  obtain 
a  treaty  and  permanent  peace  with  the  Indians.  The  treaty  was  efiectod 
at  New  York,  in  1790,  and  contained  an  express  stipulation  for  the  return 
of  fugitive  slaves.  But  the  slaves  then  resident  with  the  Indians  at  once 
fled  to  Florida,  and  united  with  their  brethren  who  resided  on  the 
Appalaehicola  River. 

The  Executive  of  Georgia  complained  that  the  Indians  did  not  return 
the  fugitives  according  to  stipulation,  and  called  on  the  President  for  a 
further  treaty,  which  was  agreed  to,  and  Commissioners  for  negotiating 
it  were  nominated  to  the  Senate  and  approved  by  that  body. 

But  long  before  the  meeting  for  negotiating  the  treaty  was  to  take 
place,  the  Executive  of  Georgia  furnished  the  Commissioners  with  a  list 
of  one  hundred  and  ten  slaves,  who  were  said  to  have  fled  from  planta- 
tions in  that  State.  The  return  of  these  slaves  was  peremptorily 
demanded,  and  the  Commis^oners  were  informed  that  "  tJU  people  of 
Georgia  would  abide  by  no  treaty  in  which  her  Covmissioners  were  noi 
•$n$tiJUedP 
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The  IndiMis  denied  that  those  slayes  were  liying  with  them;  bnt  asserted 
that  they  were  with  the  Seminoles  in  Florida  ;  that  the  Spanish  author- 
ities woald  not  deliver  them  up,  and  that  the,  Greeks  were  unable  to 
capture  them. 

The  Secretary  of  War,  General  Knox,  in  view  of  the  difficul-  .^^^ 
ties  surrounding  this  question,  recommended  that  Congress  should 
appropriate  money  to  pay  for  these  slaves.  The  President  transmitted 
this  suggestion  to  Congress,  when  it  was  read  and  laid  on  the  table. 
The  treaty  was  entered  into  at  "  Colerain,'*  and  several  negroes  were 
delivered  to  the  authorities  of  Georgia  at  the  time  of  making  it ;  and 
the  Indians  renewed  their  promise  to  capture  and  return  others  soon  as 
able  to  do  so.*" 

At  that  time  the  popular  mind  had  become  so  far  diverted  from  thQ 
doctrines  and  spirit  which  guided  the  patriots  who  framed  the  Constitu- 
tion, that  no  objections  appear  to  have  been  made  to  this  coTenant  for 
capturing  and  returning  fugitive  slaves,  in  either  House  of  Congress. 

But  during  the  last  session  of  the  Third  Congress,  while  a  bill  for  the 
naturalization  of  foreigners  was  before  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Mr.  Giles,  of  Virginia,  moved  an  amendment,  providing  that  every 
applicant  for  naturalization  should  renounce  all  titles  of  nobility  before 
being  admitted  to  citizenship. 

Mr.  Dexter,  of  Massachusetts,  proposed  to  amend  the  amendment  by 
adding  a  clause  requiring  such  applicant  to  emancipate  all  slaves  which 
he  might  hold  in  bondage. 

The  proposition,  though  in  perfect  accordance  with  republican  insti- 
tutions, excited  much  feeling  among  slaveholding  members,  who  insisted 
that  it  was  insulting  to  the  dignity  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  Union. 
They  averred  that  the  slave  States,  since  the  Revolution,  had  given  a 
hearty  support  to  the  Government.  Indeed,  they  appeared  perfectly  un- 
conscious of  that  logic  which  teaches  that  no  man  could  sincerely  believe 
that  God  had  endowed  all  men  with  an  imprescriptible  right  to  liberty, 
while  honestly  holding  his  fellow  men  in  slavery. 

The  Fourth  Congress  was  distinguished  by  the  numerous  im-  ^^^^ 
portant  measures  on  which  it  was  called  to  act.  It  became  neces- 
sary to  make  an  appropriation  of  money  to  carry  into  effect  the  treaty 
which  had  recently  been  negotiated  with  Great  Britain  and  ratified  by 
the  Senate.  When  the  bill  making  this  appropriation  came  under  con- 
sideration in  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  advocates  of  slavery  stated 
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that  their  principal  objection  to  it  arose  in  consequence  of  the  treaty 
haying  failed  to  secore  a  compensation  for  deported  slaves.  During  this 
debate  northern  members  exhibited  greater  delicacy  than  had  previoosly 
characterized  the  discussion  of  slavery.  They  were  cautious,  aroiding  all 
reference  to  primal  doctrines.  They  seemed  tacitly  to  admit  that  the 
Goyemment  might  with  propriety  have  insisted  on  full  indemnity  for  the 
loss  of  the  slaveholders  ;  yet  as  it  was  evident  that  a  refusal  to  abide  by 
the  treaty  would  bring  war  agam  upon  the  nation,  they  insisted  that  it 
were  better  to  make  the  appropriation.  Southern  members,  however^ 
remained  firm  in  their  opposition,  and  after  a  very  protracted  debate,  the 
appropriation  was  carried  by  fifty-one  votfjs  in  the  affinpative  to  forty- 
eight  in  the  negative,  and  the  claims  for  depprted  slaves  was  thus  ^ft* 
posed  of  apparently  to  the  mortification  of  southern  members. 

In  May,  a.d.  1776,  the  Quakers  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and 
Delaware,  at  their  yearly  meetings,  resoked  to  withdraw  Christian  fel- 
lowship from  those  members  of  their  order  who  should  continue  to  hold 
slaves.  In  obedience  to  this  expression  of  their  church,  most  of  their 
members  who  resided  in  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina emancipated  their  slaves.  The  persons  thus  set  free  had  been  bred 
in  bondage  and  ignorance,  and  most  of  them  were  stupid  and  slow  of  a^ 
prehension.  Desperate  men  were  in  the  habit  of  seizing  these  people, 
taking  them  South  and  selling  them  into  bondage.  The  people  of  those 
States  and  of  Pennsylvania  sent  numerous  petitions  to  Congress,  asking 
that  body  to  pass  suitable  laws  for  securing  these  emancipated  slaves  in 
the  enjoyment  of  their  liberty. 

This  appeal  to  Congress  to  maintain  the  rights  for  the  support  of  which 
the  Government  had  been  founded  attracted  attention.  A  resolution 
directing  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  "  to  report  a  bill  to  prevent 
the  kidnapping  of  free  negroes  and  mulattoes,"  was  adopted,  and  the 
Committee  reported  a  bill,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  called  up 
for  action.  Indeed,  northern  members  appeared  timid  and  unwilling  to 
bring  forward  any  subject  offensive  to  their  southern  friends. 

This  feeling  was  further  manifested  on  a  bill  to  raise  revenue  by  direct 
taxation  upon  slaves.  It  was  reported  in  obedience  to  a  resolution  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  but  no  further  action  was  had  upon  it. 
^j^j^  The  Quakers  of  North  Carolina,  in  obedience  to  the  canons 
of  their  church  adopted  in  1776,  declaring  that  no  member  should 
hold  slaves,  emancipated  their  bondsmen.  The  number  of  persons  thus 
set  free  is  unknown.  But  certain  individuals  entertained  the  opinion  that 
men  had  no  right  thus  to  emancipate  the  servants  whom  they  had  held 
m  bondage,  and  they  seized  the  emancipated  people  as  fugitives  firom 
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fienrioe.  The  Quakers  applied  to  the  jadiciarj,  and  were  at  first  de- 
feated. But  they  appeal^  to  the  conrt  of  dernier  resort,  and  sncceeded 
in  obtaining  a  final  judgment  declaring  the  right  of  ererj  master  to  emao* 
cipate  his  slares.  By  this  decision  sereral  hondred,  perhaps  a  thonsand, 
Blares  were  transformed  into  free  citizens  of  that  State.  But  this  eman- 
cipation by  the  Qaakers  originated  in  religions  principle,  which  seemed 
to  imply  that  those  who  continued  to  hold  slares  could  not  be  regarded' 
as  oonformmg  to  religious  duty.  Slareholders  were  restless  under  this 
implied  reproof,  and  petitioned  the  Legislature  of  that  State  to  deviaa 
means  for  remedying  what  they  termed  "  the  evils  of  emancipation," 

The  Legislature  did  not  hesitate  to  pass  an  act  authorizing  men  who 
held  a  certain  amount  of  real  estate  to  capture  and  re^nslare  the  persons 
preyiously  emancipated,  excepting  those  toko  had  served  in  the  army  of  the 
Revotuiion, 

But  the  class  of  men  thus  authorized  to  capture  and  enslave  their  fel- 
low-beings were  educated  and  unwilling  to  engage  in  such  piratical  work, 
and  they  unanimously  refused  to  enter  upon  it.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  Legislature  passed  an  amendatory  act,  authorizing  a/ny  per* 
sons  to  arrest  those  who  had  been  emancipated,  and  on  proof  being  made 
that  they  had  been  thus  set  free,  they  were  to  be  sold  at  public  auction 
to  Interminable  serritude. 

Nor  should  the  feelings  of  men  at  the  present  age  be  shocked  at  this 
manifestation  of  barbarism  by  the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina.  If  it 
be  once  admitted  that  legislatures  or  goyernments  may  in  any  case 
murder  or  enslave  innocent  persons,  the  time  and  occasion  for  doing  it 
must  rest  entirely  with  those  who  possess  the  power.  The  e£fect  of  this 
legislative  act  was  precisely  that  which  was  intended  by  those  voting  for 
ft — ^men  of  desperate  character,  gamblers,  horse-thieves  and  outlaws  eoh 
gaged  in  hunting  and  capturing  these  helpless  and  almost  friendless  peo- 
ple. The  Quakers  assisted  them  so  &r  as  they  were  able.  They  secreted 
some  and  fed  them  until  an  opportunity  was  presented  for  their  escape. 
We  have  no  authentic  account  of  the  number  recaptured  in  North  Caro- 
lina.* Nor  have  we  any  data  by  which  to  arrive  at  the  number  who 
were  captured  under  the  fugitive  act  after  reaching  other  States  and  car- 
ried back  to  North  Carolina  and  sold  into  bondage.  Many  are  said  to 
have  stopped  in  Yirginia  and  Maryland,  where  the  State  laws  regard  all 
colored  persons  as  slaves  who  cannot  prove  their  freedom.  These  were 
taid  to  have  been  seized  and  sold  into  slavery  in  those  States,  where  sach 

*  Tb«  reoorda  of  the  Court  of  App«ftli  for  iho  ooantlM  of  Perqtiiinaas,  PMqaoUnk  and  Ohowfts 
•bow  thai  oao  hondred  and  ihirty-Mvea  of  iboM  emanclpatod  peopl<i  woro  sold  bj  iho  Sheriff  la 
#iM(ki|r. 
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transactions  were  so  freqaent  as  to  excite  no  particular  attention.  Others 
reached  Pennsylvania,  where  thej  recognized  the  Quakers  as  friends  of 
humanity,  and  making  them  acquainted  with  their  situation,  were  pro- 
Tided  for  and  protected.  Others,  fleeing  to  Philadelphia,  where  Congress 
was  sitting,  were  seized  under  the  fogitive  act  and  imprisoned  in  that  city. 
While  thus  imprisoned,  they  drew  up  a  short  history  of  the  persecutions 
to  which  they  had  been  subjected.  To  this  was  attached  a  petition  and 
prayer  for  relief,  and  this  memorial  was  sent  to  Congress,  then  in  session. 
Mr.  Swanwick,  of  Pennsylvania,  presented  their  petition  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  moved  ^*  its  reference  to  a  select  conmiitt^e." 

Mr.  Blount,  of  North  Carolina,  hoped  the  petition  would  not  be  re- 
coved.  He  believed  they  were  slaves  under  the  laws  of  North  Carolina, 
although  they  had  been  manumitted  by  their  masters  and  pronounced 
firee  by  the  courts  of  that  State,  and  admitted  to  be  so  by  the  Legislature 
which  had  provided  for  their  re^'nslavement. 

Mr.  Thatcher,  of  Massachusetts,  did  not  regard  them  as  slaves.  He 
thought  the  petitions  should  be  sent  to  the  committee  on  the  fugitive 
slave  law,  which  should  be  so  modified  as  to  protect  such  people. 

Mr.  Blount  replied  somewhat  arrogantly,  asserting  that  they  were 
slaves,  and  ought  not  to  be  allowed  the  right  of  petition  until  they  should 
prove  their  freedom. 

Mr.  Sitgreaves,  of  Pennsylvania,  would  reverse  the  rule  laid  down  by 
Mr.  Blount,  and  aUow  them  the  right  of  petition,  until  they  were  proven 
to  be  slaves. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  would  have  the  petition  sealed  up  and 
■^t  back  to  the  petitioners. 

Mr.  Christie,  of  Maryland,  said  it  was  useless  to  send  this  memorial  to 
a  committee,  as  the  petitioners  could  not  prove  whether  they  were  slaves  or 
noi  ;  and  he  hoped  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Swanwick, 
would  never  present  another  such  petition. 

Mr.  Yamum,  of  Massachusetts,  hoped  the  petition  would  be  referred. 
He  stated  that  the  petitioners  complained  of  the  fugitive  act,  and  their 
complaints  ought  to  be  listened  to  and  their  grievances  redressed. 

From  these  extracts  the  reader  will  judge  of  the  character  of  the  do- 
bate.  No  more  grave  question  was  ever  presented  to  any  legislative 
body.  It  involved  the  fundamental  principles  which  lie  at  the  basis  of 
all  human  governments.  The  first  question  presented  was  :  ^'  Did  the 
members  of  the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina  possess  the  legitimate,  the 
moral,  or  the  just  power  to  enslave  these  innocent  persons  ?  By  placing 
their  mandate  upon  the  statute  book  in  the  form  of  a  law,,  declaring  the 
manner  in  which  these  men  and  women  should  be  captured  and  enslaved, 
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did  they  impose  any  moral  obligation  upon  them  to  submit  and  become 
slaTes  ?  Did  tbcj  confer  any  moral  or  legitunate  authority  upon  gamb- 
lerai,  horse  thieves  and  outlaws,  to  enslare  those  yictims  7  Had  these 
people  in  defending  theirliberties  slain  the  bloodhounds,  horse  thieyes 
and  gamblers,  would  they  haye  committed  any  moral  wrong  in  so 
doing !" 

The  fugitive  act  was  also  used  to  refenslave  those  persons  who  had 
been  set  free ;  and  Congress  and  the  free  States  were  thus  involved  in  the 
support  of  this  barbarism  of  North  Carolina;  but  these  considerations 
failed  to  secure  even  a  reception  for  the  petition.  The  House,  by  an  ex- 
hibition of  subservience  to  the  slave  power  unworthy  of  the  representa* 
tives  of  a  free  people,  refused  to  receive  the  petition,  only  thirty-three 
members  voting  in  favor  of  its  reception,  while  fifty  voted  against  it. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  Government,  it  had  been  a  subject  of 
constant  complaint,  that  free  negroes  and  mulattoes  were  kidnapped  in 
the  free  States,  carried  South  and  enslaved.  The  subject  was  one  on 
which  Congress  was  frequently  memorialized,  and  during  the  session  of 
1197  a  Conmiittee  of  Hie  House  was  appointed  to  consider  these  memo- 
rials. 

Mr.  Bwanwick,  of  Pennsylvania,  from  that  committee,  made  a  short 
report,  stating  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  the  subject  had  bet- 
ter be  left  to  the  action  of  the  several  States ;  although  it  appears 
that  his  own  State,  at  that  very  time,  could  not  protect  the  free  men  and 
women  who  had  fled  to  it  from  North  Carolina,  because  of  the  fugitive 
law  which  Congress  maintained  and  kept  in  force.* 

Congress  had  assumed  the  support  of  slavery  in  1793,  and,  in  ^^^ 
the  short  space  of  five  years,  appears  to  have  come  almost  entirely 
under  the  control  of  the  slave  mterest.  During  this  period  no  measure 
tending  directly  in  favor  of  freedom  had  received  the  sanction  of  Con- 
gress, except  tliat  of  excluding  foreign  slavedealers  from  fitting  out  their 
vessels  in  American  ports.  Yet  southerh  men  entirely  discarded  the  idea 
of  rendering  slavery  permanent.  On  the  contrary,  they  spoke  of  the  in- 
stitution deprecatingly,  declared  their  abhorrence  of  it,  and  assured  their 
northern  friends  that  they  hoped  at  some  day  to  see  it  abolished.  These 
declarations  led  northern  members  to  sympathize  with  them,  to  regard 
slavery  as  a  burden  which  they  were  willing  to  assist  in  bearing:  yet  in- 
dividual members  were  occasionally  led  to  the  expression  of  principles 
that  were  offensive  to  slaveholders.    Thus,  when  the  bill  to  organize  a  ter- 

•  fflzty  yean  subsequently  the  ilare  States  complained  of  such  enactments  by  the  free  StatM, 
•nd  finally  assigned  the  passage  of  lairs  for  the  protection  of  free  colored  persons  as  one  of  the 
I  of  tbe  rebellion  of  1861. 
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ritorial  government  in  Misassippi  was  under  consideration,  Mr.  Thatcher, 
of  Massachosetts,  offered  an  amendment  ezclnding  slaverj  from  the  terri- 
tory, although  Georgia  had  claimed  it  as  a  part  of  that  State  and  had 
by  her  laws  established  slavery  therein,  and  now  consented  to  its  being 
transferred  to  the  United  States  upon  condition  that  slavery  should  not 
be  abolished.  The  mover  declared  ihat  his  motion  was  made  in  order  to 
sustain  the  ''rights  of  tnanj^ 

Mr.  Harper,  of  South  Carolina,  did  not  believe  the  motion  was  a  pro- 
per mode  of  sustaining  "  the  rights  of  man."  If  sustained,  he  said  it 
would  banish  every  slaveholder  from  the  territory,  and  exclude  those  who 
were  absent. 

Mr.  Yamum,  of  Massachusetts,  insisted  that  where  a  part  of  our  spe- 
cies where  held  in  bondage,  there  could  be  no  proper  respect  for  the  rights 
of  humanity.  He  hoped  that  Congress  would  so  far  respect  those  rights 
as  not  to  legislate  slavery  any  further  than  it  then  existed.  He  "looked 
upon  the  holding  of  blacks  in  slavery  in  this  country  to  be  equally  criminal 
with  that  of  the  Algerines  in  carrying  our  citizens  into  slavery, ^^ 

To  these  distinct  charges  of  barbarous  despotism  no  southern  man 
took  exception,  otherwise  than  to  complain  that  it  was  calculated  to  stir 
up  ill  feeling  in  the  South  and  to  duninish  the  value  of  slave  property. 
The  debate  on  this  proposition  was  somewhat  protracted  and  was  char- 
acterized by  frequent  allusious  to  the  "  inalienable  rights  of  men,"  although 
the  speakers  appeared  to  regard  the  American  Republic  as  actually  sus- 
taining slavery,  and  only  twelve  votes  were  cast  in  favor  of  Mr.  Thatch- 
er's proposed  amendment. 

But  whQe  Congress  and  the  great  body  of  the  people  appeared  to  have 
lost  sight  of  the  essential  objects  for  which  the  Government  had  been  es- 
tablished; and  instead  of  exerting  its  influence  and  constitutional  powers 
to  secure  liberty,  was  actually  prostitutmg  those  powers  to  establish  slav- 
ery, the  Quakers  remained  faithful  to  their  religion  and  to  mankind.  They 
deeply  sympathized  with  their  brethren  in  North  Carolina,  who  were 
suffering  persecution  for  having  given  freedom  to  their  slaves  ;  and  at 
their  yearly  meeting^  they  adopted  a  memorial  to  Congress,  solemnly  in- 
voking that  body  ''  to  take  into  consideration  the  circumstances  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-four  persons,  and  many  others,  whose  cases  had  not 
been  made  public^  recently  emancipated  in  North  Carolina  by  members 
of  their  church  and  again  enslaved  under  authority  of  retrospective  laws 
of  that  State."  *'  Husbands,  wives  and  children  (said  they)  are  separated 
from  each  other,  and,  with  acts  of  a  sunilar  nature  practised  in  other 
States,  has  a  tendency  to  bring  down  the  judgments  of  a  righteous  God 
upon  our  land."    The  memorial  also  referred  to  the  "  solemn  pledge  of 
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tbe  Continental  Congress  of  11*14,  not  to  engage  in  the  slare  trade  or  to 
parchase  slayes  that  should  thereafter  be  imported.^"*" ' 

Mr.  Oallatin,  a  member  of  high  moral  and  political  position,  presented 
this  memorial  to  the  House  of  Representatires,  and  moved  its  second 
reading.  Bonthern  members  opposed  this  motion,  charging  the  Quakers 
with  impertinently  troubling  the  House  with  this  subject,  which  tended  to 
stir  up  the  slaves  of  the  South  to  inflict  calamities  of  far  gre^M^r  conse« 
quence  than  the  evils  then  existing.  They  referred  to  events  then  trans- 
piring in  St.  Domingo,  and  insisted  that  the  memorialists  were  endearor- 
ing  to  stir  up  similar  scenes  in  the  United  States,  and  one  member  insult- 
ingly proposed  to  lay  the  memorial  under  the  table.  They,  however, 
admitted  that  the  fugitive  slave  act  was  greatly  complained  of,  and  ex- 
pressed a  willingness  that  its  abuses  should  be  inquired  into;  but  insisted 
that  the  law  of  North  Carolina  was  vaMd,  declared  that  the  State  had  a 
right  to  re^nslave  the  persons  set  free  by  the  Quakers,  and  that  Con- 
greas  was  bound  to  sustain  her  in  that  l^islation. 

In  this  debate  southern  statesmen  first  publicly  threatened  to  dissolve 
the  Union,  if  Congress  persisted  in  discussing  the  subject  of  slavery. 
They  declared  that  a  prejudice  then  existed  in  the  South,  that  the  north- 
em  and  eastern  States  were  opposed  to  "  this  kind  of  property,  with 
which  they  had  no  right  to  interfere." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  right  of  petition  was  mtdntained  and- the  char- 
acter of  the  Quakers  was  vindicated,  and  great  abhorrence  of  the  barbar- 
ous character  of  North  Carolina  legislation  expressed.  The  motion 
for  a  second  reading  of  the  memorial  and  its  commitment  to  a  select 
committee  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  fifty-nine  in  the  afl&rmative,  which, 
being  a  majority  of  all  the  members,  the  negative  was  not  counted ;  and 
although  perhaps  the  only  legitimate  remedy  sought  by  the  memorial 
was  a  repeal  of  the  fugitive  slave  law,  yet  the  committee,  in  their  report, 
did  not  even  refer  to  that  act,  but^  stated  that  the  evils  complained  of 
were  ofdy  to  he  remedied  by  the  several  States, 

The  traffic  in  African  slaves  still  continued,  and  although  Con-  .^^ 
gress  could  not  prohibit  it  until  a.d.  1808,  yet  they  had  the 
power  to  prohibit  the  fitting  out  of  slave  ships  by  other  nations  in  our 
own  ports,  and  to  prohibit  Americans  from  exporting  slaves  from  the 
United  States  to  other  governments.  The  law  of  1795  on  this  subject 
had  proven  ineffectual,  and  slaves  were  still  purchased  in  American  ports 

•  TUt  refertii«e  to  **  acts  of  a  limlUr  nature**  b  not  reiy  elearlj  ezpreited ;  bnt  b  preromtd  to 
refer  to  the  kidnapping  of  free  colored  men  In  Delaware,  Maryland  and  Penoaylranla,  and  curj* 
bg  them  Sooth  and  felttng  them  as  tlaref,  a  labjeet  on  which  the  Qoaken  often  petitioned  Oon- 
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and  carried  to  New  Orleans,  to  Caba  and  other  West  lodia  islands. 
Bat  the  manner  in  which  Congress  had  treated  petitions  on  this  subject 
created  distrust  among  the  people,  and  it  appeared  necessary  for  that 
body  to  take  some  action  testifying  its  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  A 
bill  was  therefore  introduced  to  the  consideration  of  the  Hous^  of  Repre- 
sentatives prohibiting  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  from  engaging 
in  the  slave  trade  except  in  the  manner  pointed  out  by  the  laws  of  some 
State  of  tlie  Union. 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Rhode  Island,  opposed  the  bill.  He  could  not  see  why 
Americans  should  be  prohibited  from  engaging  in  this  commerce,  which 
he  declared  was  very  profitable,  making  a  market  for  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  New  England  rum,  thereby  aiding  and  encouraging  the  distille- 
ries of  that  section  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Nicholas,  of  Virginia,  said  he,  with  many  other  southern  members, 
was  constrained  to  hold  slaves,  noi  from  choice^  but  from  necessity,  but 
hoped  that  at  no  distant  day  his  State  would  be  free  from  that  curse. 
He  was  anxious  to  see  whether  there  was  atiother  meniber  wUliiig  to  uniie 
with  Mr.  Brawn  in  opposition  to  the  IfiU, 

The  bill,  however,  did  not  prevent  men  from  following  the  slave  trade 
"  wnder  the  laws  of  any  State^^^  and  therefore  the  members  from  southern 
States  voted  for  the  bill  with  the  exceptions  of  Messrs.  Huger  and  Rut- 
ledge,  of  South  Carolina;  Mr.  Brown,  of  Rhode  Island,  and  Mr.  Dickson, 
of  North  Carolina, 

jgg^.  The  coastwise  slave  trade  was  carried  on  at  the  period  to  which 
we  are  referring  in  a  most  barbarous  manner  from  Maryland, 
Delaware  and  Virginia  to  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  The  victims  of 
this  traffic  were  kept  in  utter  ignorance  of  their  sale  until  the  slave  mer- 
chant had  purchased  the  desired  number  and  prepared  to  transport  them 
to  market.  They  were  then  taken  to  the  place  of  rendezvous  and  im- 
prisoned in  cellars  and  jails  at  or  near  some  port  until  they  were  hurried 
on  board  the  vessel  designed  to  carry  them  South.  At  the  moment  of 
going  on  board  they  were  usually  joined  by  free  colored  persons  who  had 
been  arrested  under  professed  authority  of  the  fugitive  slave  law,  and 
others  who  had  been  kidnapped  without  such  pretense,  and  all  were 
crowded  together  in  the  hold  of  some  small  vessel  and  carried  to  the  bar- 
racoons  of  South  Carolina  or  Georgia.  These  offences  were  perpetrated 
with  perfect  impunity,  and  probably  at  no  period  of  American  history 
has  the  slave  power  ruled  our  nation  with  more  despotic  sway  than  at 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  Quakers  had  been  treated  with  such  disrespect  and  their  memorials 
00  long  disregarded,  that  for  the  time  they  ceased  to  petition  Congress  on 
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the  subject  of  crimes  which  had  become  so  familiar  as  to  lose  the  horron 
with  which  good  men  had  yiewed  them  ;  but  the  free  people  of  color  in 
Philadelphia  and  Ticinitj  sent  to  Congress  a  memorial  stating  the  facts 
referred  to,  and  prayed  protection  and  relief  from  that  body. 

The  memorial  was  respectfully  presented  and  its  reference  to  a  com- 
mittee moved.  Southern  members  hoped  it  would  be  laid  on  the  table 
and  never  again  called  np.  They  spoke  of  the  "  colnred  gentlemen^*  who 
had  signed  the  petition  in  the  most  bitter  irony,  wishing  northern  mem- 
bers joy  in  their  new  association  with  negroes  ;  said  they  too  had  colored 
men,  but  they  were  slaves,  and  they  thanked  God  that  they  were  slaves, 
and  not  at  liberty  to  cut  their  master^  throats.  They  referred  with  greoA 
apparent  contempt  to  the  "  new  fangled  French  philosophy"  that  propose^ 
universal  freedom^  and  declared  it  injurious  to  discuss  the  subjects  embraced 
in  the  petition.* 

This  is  believed  to  be  the  first  instance  in  which  even  southern  meoEh 
bers  of  Congress  publicly  expressed  gratification  that  slavery  existed 
among  them.  They  had,  however,  constantly  exhibited  an  increasing 
self-importance  and  assurance  from  the  time  that  Congress  consented  to 
act  in  favor  of  "  the  insfatution/'  On  the  present  occasion  northern 
membets  replied  that  the  fugitive  slave  law  was  introduced  by  southern 
members,  who  solicited  their  northern  brethren  to  vote  for  U,  That  it  now 
contributed  to  aid  those  piratical  kidnappers  who  captured  freemen  and 
enslaved  them.  Its  repeal  was  therefore  a  subject  of  legitimate  debate. 
The  matter  was  finally  referred  to  a  select  committee,  who  made  no  re- 
port, and  the  proposition  was  no  more  agitated  at  that  session. 

The  historian  would  be  unfaithful  to  the  cause  of  freedom  were     ^^^ 
he  silent  as  to  the  great  service  rendered  to  advancing  civilization 
by  Mr.  Jefferson  on  coming  int(^  the  office  of  President. 

Even  while  the  convention  that  framed  the  Constitution  was  in  session 
it  was  seen  that  two  opinions  were  entertained  by  the  founders  of  odr 
Government.  One  class  of  statesmen  were  in  favor  of  retaining  so  modi 
of  the  monarchal  principle  as  in  their  opinion  was  necessary  to  constitute 
a  strong  government.  The  other  were  in  favor  of  leaving  as  much  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  people  as  could  be  left  with  them  and  yet  establish 
a  government  with  sufficient  authority  to  execute  its  laws.  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton became  the  leader  of  the  former  party,  which  guided  the  legislative 
action  of  Congress  during  the  administration  of  both  Presidents,  Wash- 
in^'ton  and  the  elder  Adams.    The  latter  party  was  led  by  Mr.  JefTer- 

•  The  moth  JLmtwXfy  of  Depntici  hmd  deekred  tSbntj  to  1k%  ^birm  In  Ikafr  W«l  trnm^ 
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BOD,  who  insigted  npon  a  strict  constraction  of  the  Constitution^  declaring 
that  Congress  possessed  n^  authority  to  legislate  on  any  subject  onleas 
expressly  authorized  to  do  so  by  the  Constitution. 

The  Federalists,  under  Mr.  Hamilton,  insisted  that  Congress  could  legis- 
late under  implied  authority  of  the  Constitution  whenever  that  body 
should  deem  such  legislation  necessary. 

In  lt98,  in  a  tim^e  of  peace,  Congress  passed  an  act  to  punish  persons 
who  should  conspire  to  oppose  any  measure  of  Goyemment  or  impede 
the  operation  of  any  law,  or  intimidate  any  officer  in  executing  any  law, 
"or  should  publish  any  false,  malicious  or  defamaiory  words  against  the  . 
Government  of  the  United  Staies,  or  against  either  House  of  Congress,  or 
against  the  President,  or  shotUd  exdte  against  them  or  either  of  them  the 
hatred  of  the  peopleJ* 

Mr.  Jefferson  aifd  the  Republican  party  denied  that  Congress  pos- 
sessed any  Constitutional  authority  whatever  to  pass  such  a  law.  That 
as  in  doing  this  Congress  had  overstepped  its  authority,  the  act  must  be 
void;  that  it  possessed  no  element  of  law,  imposed  no  obligation,  and 
conferred  no  authority  on  any  person  to  execute  it. 

The  issue  was  of  the  highest  importance.  Indeed,  it  was  vital  to  all 
free  governments.  Party  spirit  ran  high,  and  soon  indictments  were 
found  in  the  district  courts  then  sittmg  in  various  States  against  men 
who  treated  the  enactment  as  void.  The  most  distinguished  attorneys 
were  engaged  and  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  was  fully  discussed. 
The  district  courts  decided  that  it  was  constitutional.  The  cases  were 
removed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of.  the  United  States  and  again  argued, 
and  that  high  tribunal  decided  the  law  to  be  constitutional. 

The  Federalists  now  supposed  their  opinions  confirmed  and  settled  for- 
ever. The  Republicans  denied  that  any  such  power  was  vested  in  the 
courts.  They  were  only  authorized  to  decide  the  cases  before  them, 
nothing  more;  to  that  decision  the  parties  were  bound  to  submit;  not  so 
with  the  people.  They  framed  the  Constitution,  and  they  alone  could 
give  final  construction  to  it.  They  could  elect  a  President  who  would 
disregard  the  decision,  who  would  nominate  judges  that  would  overrule 
it,  and  as  Mr.  Jefferson  had  denied  the  constitutionality  of  the  law,  and 
as  it  was  believed  that  a  great  majority  of  the  people  denied  it,  it  was 
proper  that  he  should  be  the  next  president.  There  were  other  issues 
and  other  considerations  involved  in  the  presidential  election  of  1800; 
but  this  is  believed  to  bo  the  only  constitutional  question  then  agitated. 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  elected  upon  this  issue,  and,  conscious  of  the  con 
redness  of  his  doctrine,  he  at  once  pardoned  all  persons  who  were  indict- 
ed or  convicted  under  the  sedition  law.    This  was  probably  one  of  the 
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{NTOodeet. triumphs  of  principle  achieved  by  the  people  of  our  XTnion  since 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitation  ;  but  we  are  led  to  pause  and  inquire 
why  Mr.  Jefferson  and  the  Republicans  of  that  day  did  not  apply  the 
doctrine  thus  established  to  the  fugitive  slave  act,  so  palpably  a  violation 
of  the  Constitution  as  well  as  of  the  "  natural  law  ?"  The  only  answer 
to  the  inquiry  is,  that  the  slaveholdimg  influence  then  ruUd  the  nation. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  Congress  accepted  ^^^ 
grants  from  Maryland  and  Virginia  of  the  territory  which  sub- 
sequently constituted  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  passed  an  act  for 
its  organization.  By  this  act,  the  laws  of  Virginia  were  declared  to  re- 
main in  force  in  the  territory  ceded  by  that  State,  and  the  laws  of  Afary- 
land  were  declared  to  be,  and  remain,  in  force  in  the  territory  ceded  by 
that  State,  thus  making  the  slave  laws  of  those  States  ads  of  Congress. 
These  laws  had  been  enacted  in  a  darker  and  more  barbarous  age,  and 
were  wholly  unsuitcd  to  the  then  state  of  civilization  in  the  free  States. 
Yet  the  subject  of  the  slave  code  does  not  appear  to  have  been  discussed 
or  examined  at  the  time  it  was  adopted  by  Congress.  Indeed  its 
bearing  upon  slavery  does  not  appear  to  have  been  referred  to  at  the 
time.* 

The  struggles  for  liberty  by  the  colored  people  of  the  French     ^^^^ 
Wtet  India  islands  attracted  much  attention  both  in  Europe  and 
America.    The  emancipated  slaves  from  Hayti  often  sought  an  asylum 
in  the  United  States.    Theur  presence  among  the  slaves  of  our  southern 
States  were  said  to  exert  an  **  unhappy  influence  in  favor  of  liberty." 

The  people  of  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  memorialized  Congress  on 
the  subject,  praying  that  body  to  pass  a  law  inflicting  severe  penalties 
upon  persons  landing  in  any  State  whose  laws  prohibited  their  presence. 
This  demand  for  protecting  slavery  from  the  moral  influences  of  freedom 
was  regarded  as  somewhat  extraordinary;  but  a  bill  was  introduced  de* 
daring  the  ship,  tackle  and  furniture  employed  in  importing  such  emails 
cipated  slaves  to  be  forfeited,  and  requiring  ofiEicers  of  the  United  States 
to  enforce  the  law.  The  bill  was  strongly  opposed,  and  from  the  meagre 
report  of  the  debate  there  appears  to  have  been  much  northern  as  well 
as  southern  feeling  elicited.  The  advocates  of  the  measure  have  left  do 
record  of  their  arguments  in  favor  of  the  policy,  but  the  bill  passed  with- 
out any  record  of  the  ayes  and  noes. 

The  people  of  the  slave  States  now  demanded  a  more  efficient  fugitive 

•  By  •  fUliito  of  HarjUuid,  then  In  force,  If  a  lUTe  were  eonTktod  of  Mtttog  flro  to  hii  mMtcrHi 
Mldlngs,  the  eonrt  were  aothorised  to  order  him  hanged,  his  head  lerered  from  his  bodj,  his  bo^J 
dHMad  Into  foar  qn^rtert  and  dlq;>oeed  of  as  the  eonrt  shonld  dbect ;  and  this  statute  remained  tai 
flKve  li  tiM  eitj  of  Wasblafftoo  until  the  aboHtioa  of  ilATery  in  thtl  ellf  in  186S. 
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Imw.  Thej  complained  that  slayes  left  their  masters  and  fled  into  tht 
free  States,  where,  by  their  labor,  they  were  able  to  obtain  food  and 
clothii^.  They  therefore  would  remain  in  snch  free  States  rather  thaa 
retom  to  their  masters. 

Mr.  Nicholson,  of  Maryland,  introduced  a  bill  in  the  House  of  Rqpr»- 
sentatives,  prohibiting  persons  under  serere  penalties  from  employing  any 
black  or  mulatto  laborer  who  conld  not  show  bis  title  to  liberty  by  a  cer- 
tificate from  some  conrt  of  record,  some  jndge,  or  some  justice  of  the  * 
peace.  The  bill  also  made  it  the  duty  of  the  person  so  employing  any 
bkick  or  mulatto  to  publish  a  description  of  the  person  so  employed  m 
two  newspapers  of  goieral  circulation. 

But  these  despotic  jMrovisions  proToked  debate.  Northern  memben 
declared  themselyes  unwilling  to  impose  upon  eyery  black  or  mulatto 
in  the  free  States,  the  expense  of  obtaining  and  carrying  about  with  him 
the  eyidence  of  his  right  to  freedom.  And  they  reyolted  at  the  proposi- 
tion that  northern  fanners  and  mechanics  should  be  at  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense of  publishing^in  two  newspapers  a  description  of  the  laborers  who . 
aenred  them. 

But  the  debate  was  conducted  in  good  temper,  and  the  bill  was  d»> 
featcd  by  a  majority  of  three  yotes. 

i«ai  X^pon  the  admission  of  Ohio  into  the  Union,  a  territorial  goy- 
emment  had  been  A)rmed  in  Indiana,  and  William  Henry  Hani. 
•on,  a  Yirginlan  by  birth  and  education,  was  appointed  Goyemor.  Most 
of  the  inhabitants  at  that  time  liying  in  the  territory  had  emigrated  from 
Kentucky,  Yir^nia,  and  other  slaye  States.  The  country  was  new  and 
required  great  labor  to  reduce  the  lands  to  cultiyation.  The  peq>le  feel- 
hfig  a  strong  attachment  to  slayeiy,  yery  naturally  desired  the  benefit  of 
•laye  labor  to  aid  them  in  clearing  their  lands. 

To  obtain  that  priyilege,  a  large  conyention  was  called  at  Yincennes; 
Ooyomor  Harrison  presided.  The  meeting  adopted  a  series  of  reaolv- 
tioos,  asking  Gongr^s  to  suspend  for  ten  years  the  operations  of  tiie  sixth 
article  of  the  ordinance  of  1*787,  which  prohibited  slayery  in  the  territory 
Borthwest  of  the  Ohio  Riyer. 

The  Goyemor  inclosed  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  in  a  letter  to 
(Jongreas,  urging  compliance  with  the  memorial  The  letter  and  proceed- 
mgs  of  the  meeting  were  respectfully  referred  to  a  select  committee,  who 
reported  that  such  a  suspensicm  of  the  ordinance  would  be  i iierpedieal; 
and  this  effort  to  re&tablish  slayery  in  that  territory  was  defeated. 

It  WM  during  the  year  of  which  we  are  now  writing,  that  South  CSaro- 
Boa  firrt  shocked  the  confidence  of  the  American  people  by  her  actioo  in 
iafor  of  tbe  ibye  tiade.    For  aaarij  a  e»ilory,  the  Qu^en  of  J 
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and  many  of  that  sect  in  the  United  States,  had  regarded  the  traffic 
in  human  beings  as  barbaroos;  and  long  before  the  Beyolation  the 
people  of  the  Colonies  had  combined  to  discourage  and  abolish  it,  and 
nearly  ererj  State  passed  laws  to  prohibit  it.  Nor  did  South  CaroHna 
hesitate  to  purify  her  people  and  government  from  that  crime.  By  sta- 
tute she  prohibited  the  importation  of  slaves  under  severe  penal- 
ties. Yet,  at  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  she  was  tenacious 
of  retaLoing  the  trade  until  the  year  1808,  if  her  people  choose  to  pur- 
sue it.  And  now  her  legislature  repealed  the  law  prohibiting  the' im- 
portation of  slaves,  and  her  slavedealers  resumed  the  barbarous  com- 
merce, which  had  been  so  long  r^arded  as  disgraceful  to  Christian 
nations. 

The  attention  of  Congress  was  called  to  it.  Members  spoke  of  it  in 
great  sorrow;  said  that  it  would  bring  disgrace  upon  the  nation  ;  refers  • 
red  to  the  scenes  at  that  time  transpiring  in  St.  Domingo,  and  in  plain 
and  definite  language  assured  the  people  of  South  Carolina  that  they 
were  preparing  for  a  renewal  of  those  scenes  among  the  people  of  that 
State.  They  declared  slavery  to  be  a  toar  upon  hunum  nature  and  in 
perpetual  hostility  to  Christian  civilization.  Maryland,  a  slave  State 
through  her  l^islature,  called  on  Congress  to  propose  to  the  States  such 
amendments  of  the  Federal  Constitution  as  would  forever  abolish  the 
traffic  in  human  flesh.  But  no  efficient  action  was  taken  upon  the  sub* 
ject. 

The  purchase  of  the  vast  territory  called  Louisiana,  and  the  es-  ^^^ 
tablishment  of  a  territorial  government  therein,  now  occupied  much 
of  the  time  of  Congress.  Southern  statesmen  had  looked  to  this  trana- 
action  as  a  means  for  extending  the  slave  interest  and  increasing  the 
slave  power  even  before  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  In- 
deed, it  waa  debated  in  the  Yirginia  convention  called  to  express  the  con- 
sent of  that  State  to  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  compact. 

The  purchase  was  made  under  Mr.  Jefferson's  administration  as  a  mat- 
ter of  necessity  in  order  to  secure  the  great  commercial  advantages  of 
the  Miasissippiy  the  President  admitting  at  the  time  that  there  was  no 
constitutional  authority  in  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  acquire  territory, 
but  he  declared  that  it  were  better  to  make  the  purchase  when  the  op- 
portunity to  do  so  offered,  and  trust  to  Congress  and  the  people  the  duty 
of  80  amendmg  the  Constitution  as  to  render  the  purchase  legal  Thus 
the  first  extension  of  slavery  by  the  United  States  was  admitted  by  the 
Bxecutive  to  he  wuonttituHonal. 

The  treaty  of  purchase  stipulated  that  the,  inhabitants  should  be  ^ 
'^admitted  to  flia  XJnioii  with  all  the  rights,  advantages,  and  immuni* 
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ties  of  dtizens  of  the  United  States ;"  and  this  prorision  was  construed 
to  guarantee  the  right  of  holding  slayes.  But  the  people  of  the  free 
States  do  not  appear  to  hare  been  conscious  of  the  evils  resulting  from 
this  extension  of  the  slave  power  until  a  few  months  subsequently  to  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty,  when  a  ship  with  a  iiill  cargo  of  African  slaves 
landed  at  New  Orleans,  and  sold  her  human  chattels  with  perfect  impu- 
nity, to  the  amazement  and  horror  of  all  who  held  tlio  doctrines  of  uni- 
versal liberty. 

The  people  of  the  free  States  now  awoke  to  the  fact  th^it  the  money 
of  the  nation  had  been  paid  for  the  purchase  of  a  slave  market  where  the 
hucksters  in  human  flesh  could  pursue  thehr  vocation. 

A  large  meeting  assembled  in  Philadelphia  to  express  the  feeling  ex- 
cited by  this  outrage  upon  our  character  as  a  nation.  It  was  attended 
by  the  most  respectable  men  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  styled  **  The 
American  Convention  for  the  abolition  of  Slavery  and  Improvement  of 
the  African  Race."  A  memorial  was  adopted  requesting  Congress  to  pass 
a  law  prohibiting  the  importation  of  slaves  into  Louisiana.  Congpress 
received  the  petition  with  respect  and  passed  the  desired  law. 
18H.1  While  South  Carolina  was  engaged  in  importing  Africans  to 
that  State  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  them  in  perpetual  and  de^ 
'grading  bondage,  the  Africans  of  Tripoli  were  engaged  in  sei^ng  and 
eQslaying  Americans,  and  holding  them  in  servitude  less  barbarous.  The 
States  of  Barbary  had  long  practised  the  capture  and  enslavement  of 
Americans,  whom  they-  usually  released  for  a  definite  ransom  of  about 
fifteen  hundred  dollars.  But  the  Africans  enslaved  by  South  Carolina 
were  never  held  subject  to  ransom.  They  were  slaves  for  life,  and  their 
descendants  after  them.  The  American  held  by  the  Mohammedans  of 
Tripoli  was  always  made  free  whenever  he  embraced  the  religion  of  the 
country;  while  the  African,  on  embracing  the  Christian  religion,  was 
regarded  as  a  more  valuable  slave  than  before.  And  whenever  the  fe- 
male slave  of  a  Mohammedan  bore  issue  to  her  master,  both  mother  and 
child  were  made  free ;  while  in  our  slave  States  the  master  often  sold 
his  own  offspring  and  the  mother  of  his  children  to  interminable  servitude 
in  another  State.  Yet,  although  our  people  were  held  in  a  bondage  far 
less  degrading  than  that  to  which  the  Africans  were  doomed  in  our 
slave  States,  the  Qovernment  did  not  hesitate  to  make  war  on  Tripoli 
A  naval  force  was  sent  there,  and  our  American  citizens  were  redeemed 
from  African  bondage  at  the  cannon's  mouth.  The  civilized  nations  of 
the  world  fully  justified  the  proceeding,  and  the  semi-barbarians  of  Trir 
poll  were  usually  denounced  as  "  pirates"  in  consequence  of  their  enslav 
log  the  OhristiNM  of  ptiier  QduiriQi ;  while  South  Carolina,  pcofeesiug 
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to  be  8  Cbrffttlan  State,  was  engaged  in  Beizing  the  heathens  of  Africa 
and  holding  them  in  perpetual  seryitade. 

The  condition  of  the  District  of  Colombia  attracted  much  at-  ^^^g^ 
tention  in  Congress.  Propositions  to  retrocede  that  portion  which 
lajin  the  State  of  Virginia  were  bronght  forward  and  debated  at  great 
Ira^h.  The  real  difficnlty,  however,  was  apparently  kept  out  of  sight 
so  ftr  as  it  conld  be  conveniently,  until,  on  the  18th  of  Jannary,  wh^ 
Mr.  Sloan,  of  New  Jersey,  presented  a  resolution  declarmg  that  from 
and  after  the  4th  July,  a.d.  1805,  all  black  and  mulatto  people  bom  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  of  sla.ve  mothers  should  be  free.  This  move- 
ment became  memorable  as  the  first  direct  attempt  to  give  liberty  to  tiie 
slaves  of  our  National  Metropolis.  The  resolution  occasioned  no  debate, 
but  was  sustained  by  the  votes  of  Messrs.  Alexander,  Williams  and 
Wyma,  of  North  Carolina  ;  Archer,  of  Maryland,  and  Wilson,  of  Ken- 
tudcy,  all  of  whom  were  from  slave  States  ;  while  Messrs.  Hunt  and  Te»- 
tty,  of  New  Hampshire  ;  Cutter,  of  Massachusetts  ;  Davenport,  GriswouH 
and  Gk)ddard,  of  Connecticut ;  Lyon  and  Olin,  of  Vermont ;  Rik^, 
Thomas,  Van  Courtland,  Van  Renselaer,  and  Verplank,  of  New  York  ; 
Boyd  and  Elmer,  of  New  Jersey,  and  Hoge,  of  Pennsylvania,  voted 
against  the  resolution,  which  was  lost  by  seventy-seven  against  and  thirty* 
one  in  favor  of  its  adoption. 

The  people  of  the  Island  of  St.  Domingo  had  been  set  free  by  ^^^ 
a  decree  of  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  they  rejoiced 
when  the  chains  of  bondage  were  stricken  from  their  limbs.  But  wh«i 
the  French  government  attempted  to  re€nslave  them,  they  gallantly  de^ 
fended  their  liberties,  setting  at  defiance  the  armies  of  France,  and  givii^ 
to  the  world  conclusive  proof  that  they  loved  liberty  and  possessed  the 
gallantry  to  defend  it.  The  slave  power  now  sympathized  with  France, 
wWle  the  lovers  of  liberty  could  not  restrain  their  ardent  prayers  for  the 
Bueoess  of  the  people  of  Ha3rti.  An  attempt  to  introduce  a  bill  suspend- 
ing commercial  intercourse  with  that  island  had  brought  the  attention  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  subject  during  the  previous  year  ; 
but  that  body  refused  leave  for  its  introduction.  The  bUl  was  agala 
presented  during  the  year  1806,  and  called  forth  more  angry  debate  thaa 
any  other  subject  at  that  session.  Some  northern  Representatives  could 
not  consent  to  prohibit  the  people  of  Boston  from  the  rich  commerce  with 
tkat  island  in  order  to  keep  the  slaves  of  the  South  in  ignorance  of  the 
gflillant  efforts  of  their  brethren  in  St.  Domingo  on  behalf  of  liberty;  bift 
tlie  bin  passed  by  a  vote  of  nmety-two  to  twenty-six.* 
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In  the  Senate  there  was  little  oppoaition  to  the  biU  except  from 
Hon.  John  Qomcj  Adams.  He  opposed  its  passage,  and  gave  evidenoe 
of  that  loTe  of  jnstioe  and  liberty  which  characterized  his  sobseqaent 
life. 

The  adrocates  of  slavery  in  Indiana  again  petitioned  Congress  to  sos- 
pend  the  operation  of  the  sixth  article  of  the  ordinance  of  1T87,  which 
prohibited  slayery  in  onr  northwestern  territory.  The  petition  was  signed 
by  the  GoYemor  and  L^islatire  Gonndl.  Bnt  the  Quakers  of  that  terri* 
tory  foresaw  that  a  suspension  of  the  prohibition  of  slavery,  if  granted, 
would  naturally  become  perpetual,  and  the  institution  once  established, 
would  not  bo  easily  eradicated.  They  sent  to  Congress  their  remon- 
strances, numerously  signed,  protesting  in  the  name  of  humanity  against 
any  suspension  of  the  rights  of  human  nature  in  that  territory. 

The  petitions  and  remonstrances  were  referred  to  a  select  conmiitteo 
of  the  Senate  and  promptly  reported  upon.  The  committee  unanimously 
rejected  the  proposition  to  introduce  slavery  into  the  territory.  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  committee  reported  a  bill  suspending  the 
prohibition  of  slavery  for  ten  years ;  but  it  was  never  called  up  for 
action. 

^^.  It  was  well  understood  throughout  the  nation  that  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  expected  and  intended  the  prohibition  of  the 
African  slave  trade  at  the  earliest  moment  allowed  by  that  instrument. 
The  Christian  world  expected  it,  and  a  bill  for  that  purpose  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Bradley,  of  Vermont.  It  met  with  very  little 
opposition,  was  passed  and  sent  to  the  House  for  concurrence.  In  that 
body  difficulties  and  delays  attended  it.  Members  looked  upon  it  as  an 
expression  of  the  American  people  that  the  traffic  was  barbarous,  while 
South  Carolina  and  Oeorgia  were  supporting  and  mamtaining  it.  But 
the  bill  passed,  to  take  e£fect  dn  the  first  day  of  January,  ▲.d.  1808, 
this  being  the  earliest  time  at  which  the  inhibition  could  constitutionally 
take  effect. 

By  the  ninth  and  tenth  sections  of  this  act,  ample  provisions  were 
made  for  protecting  the  coastwise  slave  trade,  which  proved  not  less 
barbarous  in  its  character  than  the  foreign  traffic. 

Perhaps  the  arrogance  and  barbarism  of  South  Carolina  was  never 
Biore  strikmgly  illustrated  than  m  the  efforts  of  her  people  and  statesmen 
to  obtain  a  modification  of  this  act,  so  far  as  to  permit  her  slave  ships 
vhfeh  should  M  to  return  before  the  1st  of  January,  1808,  to  bring 
thdr  caigoes  of  homanit;  to  that  State  with  impunity  after  the  act 
dioaU  take  eflfoct 

Nmneroiis  memoiiala  ftr  that  dbjeet  were  presented  to  the  House  of 


RepresentatiTeB  by  Mr.  Marion,  who  mored  their  reference  to  a  select 
oommittee. 

Mr.  Masters,  of  New  York,  declared,  "  If  there  be  a  subject  on  which 
petitions  ought  not  to  be  receired,  it  must  be  that  of  the  slare  trade.'' 
And  a  migority  of  the  House  agreed  with  him,  and  the  petitions  were 
tcjected. 
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CHAPTBB,  m. 

TBK  DEYOnOK  OF  G0N6RE8S  TO  THS  INTERESTS  OF  SLAVERY  COMTOmiH* 
A  SLAYEHOLDING  QOYERNKENT  ESTABLISHED  IN  ARKANSAS-^AK  ATTEMPT 
TO   ESTABLISH   SLAYERT  IN  MISSOURI  DEFEATED. 

j^jj^.  Fourteen  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  Federal  OoYemmeRt 
assumed  the  power  of  legislating  in  favor  of  slavery.  Daring 
that  time  Congress  provided  for  the  arrest  and  return  of  fugitive  slaves, 
established  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  pro- 
vided for  the  coastwise  slave  trade,  and  had  added  the  vast  alave 
territory  of  Louisiana  to  the  Union. 

In  the  enactment  of  these  statutes,  we  do  not  find  that  any  mem- 
ber quoted  the  doctrines  laid  down  by  all  publicists,  "that  enact- 
ments against  the  natural  rights  of  mamkind  are  void;  that  they 
possess  no  element  of  lawP  But  so  far  as  we  learn  from  the  debates, 
members  felt  themselves  authorised  to  legislate  for  the  destruction  of 
human  life  and  human  liberty,  as  weU  as  to  secure  the  enjoyment  of  those 
prerogatives.  In  no  instance  do  we  find  that  members  quoted  the 
Declaration  of  Independehce,  which  so  beautifully  declares  that  govern- 
ments are  instituted  among  men  to  secwrt  life,  liberty,  and  happiness : 
nor  do  they  appear  to  have  even  consulted  that  clause  in  the  Constitu- 
tion which  declares  that  "  n^  person  shall  he  deprived  of  life^  liberty^  or 
property  without  due  process  of  lawj^  These  doctrines,  though  plain  and 
obvious  at  the  present  day,  and  not  less  so  to  the  signers  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  and  to  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  were 
most  obviously  in  advance  of  the  general  intelligence  of  that  day. 
They  had  been  adopted  by  no  other  government,  and  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  generally  understood  by  the  American  people, 
jg^ ,  The  public  attention  was  now  occupied  with  our  increasing  diffi- 
culties with  England,  which  were  gradually  approximating  a  war 
with  that  formidable  power  ;  and,  in  the  excitement  attendant  upon  this 
conviction,  Congress  appeared  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  subject  of  slavery 
for  a  time. 

j^^«         Many  slaves  were  leaving  Georgia.    Some  fled  to  the  "  Okefe- 

noke  Swamps.''    Others  found  their  way  to  the  settlement  of 

colored  people  on  the  "  Appalachicola ''  River,  and  others  settled  in 

▼MioiiB  parts  of  Florida.    The  planters  •were  greatly  annoyed  by  this 
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exodus  of  their  bondmen.  The  aaihorities  of  that  State  raised  an  armj, 
and  placing  its  A<]yatant<}eneral  at  the  head,  sent  it  to  Florida  in  search 
of  slaves.  The  n^oes  and  Indians  combined  in  defence  of  their  country  ; 
and  gathered  whatever  forces  they  coold  opon  so  sodden  an  emer-  *^^ 
gency,  hong  upon  the  flanks  and  rear  of  the  retreating  foe,  catting 
off  his  men  in  detail  The  army  suffered  for  want  of  provisions,  by  sick- 
nesB  and  by  constant  attacks,  daring  the  whole  of  its  retreat,  and  many 
a  Oeorgian  who  left  that  State  with  high  expectations  of  captaring  fo^ 
tive  slaves,  never  returned  to  his  native  land. 

Georgia  next  became  clamorous  in  favor  of  obtaining  Florida,  which 
had  long  been  an  asylum  for  fugitive  slaves.  She  importuned  Con- 
gress to  take  possession  of  it  by  military  force,  although  our  naticMi 
was  then  at  peace  with  Spain.  Congress  acted  upon  the  subject 
in  secret  session,  but  directed  the  Executive  to  send  a  force  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  territory.  Oeneral  Mathews,  of  Qeorgia,  was  placed  in 
command.  He  took  possession  of  Amelia  Island,  lying  upon  its  eastern 
coast^  which  soon  became  a  rendezvous  for  African  slavedealers,  for  South 
American  privateers,  and  for  pirates. 

The  Spanish  Qoverument  complained  of  this  outrage  upon  her  ^^^ 
territory,  and  the  American  Executive,  on  behalf  of  his  Qoveru- 
ment, disclaimed  the  act,  representing  it  as  unauihorized  ;  but  Mathews 
continued  to  hold  possession  of  the  island,  which  came  to  be  regarded  as 
a  general  depot  for  the  importation  of  African  slaves,  who  were  from 
thence  taken  to  various  slave  States  and  sold. 

The  attention  of  the  people  of  Georgia  appears  to  have  been  .^^^ 
directed  more  to  the  conquest  of  Florida,  during  the  war  with 
Great  Britain,  than  to  the  defence  of  the  nation  or  to  the  conquest  of 
Canada,  which  then  occupied  the  thoughts  of  the  people  of  the  free 
States.  While  the  men  of  Ohio  were  servmg  in  the  northwestern 
army,  protecting  the  people  from  the  savages  who  hung  upon  our  border, 
those  of  Georgia  were  engaged  in  "  establishing  a  depot  for  African 
slaves  on  Amelia  Island." 

Our  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain  contained  a  stipulation  _^  • 
^  similar  to  that  of  1783 ;  by  which  His  Britannic  Majesty  agreed 
to  withdraw  his  armies  and  fleets  from  the  territories  and  waters  of  the 
United  States,  without  destroying  or  carrying  away  any  ordnance  stores, 
or  slaves,  or  other  private  property.  The  tenth  article  was  expressed  in 
the  following  language  : — ''  Whereas  the  traffic  in  slava  is  irreconcilable 
with  the  principles  of  humanity  and  jastlce  :  and  whereas  both  His 
Majesty  and  the  United  States  are  desirous  of  continuing  their  efforts  to 
promote  its  entire  abolition,  it  is  hereby  agreed  that  both  the  contract- 
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ing  parties  shall  use  thdr  best  endearors  to  accomplisli  so  desirable  an 
object  The  treaty  was  negodated  and  signed  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  bj  John  Qaincy  Adams,  Henrj  Clay,  Jonathan  Rnssel, 
James  A.  Bayard,  and  Albert  Oallatin ;  and,  on  the  part  of  Great 
.Britain  by  Lord  Oambier,  Henry  Oonlbom,  and  William  Adams.  It 
nnqaestionably  spoke  the  language  then  held  by  the  great  mass  of  people 
in  both  England  and  the  United  SUtes. 

18161  While  the  people  of  €korgia  were  nudntaining  a  depot  for 
African  slaves  at  Amelia  Island,  the  Algerines  were  again  cap- 
turing and  enslaying  American  citizens ;  and  the  United  States  now 
entered  npon  a  second  war,  to  defend  onr  people  from  slareholding 
Tiokmce  by  the  States  of  Barbary. 

There  was  a  strong  disposition  manifested  in  Congress  against  an  open 
war  on  account  of  slarery,  as  it  appeared  to  call  in  question  the  rectitude 
of  those  States  who  held  slaves.  Indeed,  for  a  time,  the  Government 
redeemed  our  citizens  from  Algerine  slavery  at  the  rate  of  three  thousand 
dollars  for  each  slave.  But  the  representatives  of  New  England  resisted 
this  dishonorable  submission ;  and,  when  our  nation  concluded  a  peace 
with  England,  it  declared  war  with  Algiers,  and  sent  a  naval  force  for 
the  liberation  of  people  who  had  been  enslaved  on  African  soil.  The 
Dey  of  Algiers,  seeing  this  manifestation  of  earnestness  on  our  part,  con- 
duded  a  treaty  of  peace,  liberated  all  American  slaves,  and  bound  Mm- 
self  to  demand  no  more  tribute  from  American  ships. 
18111  -^^  ^^®  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  England,  it  was  found  that  indi- 
viduals had  lost  property  during  the  war,  by  acts  of  our  own 
troops.  Some  had  furnished  teams  for  the  transportation  of  troops,  pro- 
visions, etc.  The  teams  were  sometimes  taken  by  the  enemy,  sometimes 
destroyed  by  our  own  troops  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  enemy's 
hands.  A  Inll  was  reported  to  Congress  providing  compensation  in  those 
cases  ;  and,  while  it  was  under  debate,  a  member  from  South  Carolina 
moved  an  amendment  providing  compensation  for  slaves  lost  or  destroyed 
in  the  public  service.  He  argued  that  slaves  were  froptriy,  that  some 
were  killed  and  others  had  died  of  disease,  and  he  thonghf  the  masters 
mtitled  to  compensation  as  well  as  the  owners  of  other  property. 

Mr.  M'Coy,  of  Yirginia,  opposed  the  amendment,  saying  that  **  our 
Government  had  meter  regardtd  starts  as  froptriyj*    The  amendment 
I  lost,  only  thirty-two  members  rising  in  favor  of  it.* 

This  constituted  the  first  effort  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 

*«ftkaftdal«.    Ako,tb«lcpoctofth«OoaBlttMMCIaku 
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to  ABtabUsh  the  heatbenish  dogma  that  men  with  intellects,  closteringf 
with  immortal  hopes,  can  be  reduced  to  the  level  of  brotes,  and  therel^ 
transformed  into  propertj.  The  barbarous  idea  had  been  entertained 
amid  the  moral  darkness  of  former  i^es,  and  had  d^cended  with  the 
institution,  but  now  found  utterance  in  an  American  Congress  for  the 
first  time. 

An  interesting  incident  occurred  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  Ist  March.  John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  in  the  State  of  Yirginia, 
a  man  oi  unusual  ability  but  of  some  eccentricity  of  character,  arose, 
and,  stating  that  it  was  his  intention  to  move  instructions  to  the  conn 
mittee  on  Hie  District  of  Columbia,  said,  **  I  invoke  the  House  to  put  a 
stop  to  proceedings  at  this  moment  carried  on  under  our  noses  ;  a  prao* 
tice  not  surpassed  for  abamituUian  in  any  part  of  the  vtirld — not  even 
upon  the  rivers  an  the  Afriaun  coast  is  there  so  great  and  io  nefarious  a 
slave-market  as  in  this  metropolis,  the  very  seat  of  government  of  this 
nation,  which  prides  itself  on  jfreedom.  It  is  not  necessary  (said  he) 
that  this  dtj  should  be  made  a  depot  for  slaves  who  are  bought  fh>m 
eniiel  masters  or  kidnapped  ;  and  of  those  kidnapped  there  are  two  kinds, 
those  stolen  from  their  masters,  and  free  person  stolen  from  themselves. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  have  a  depot  flxr  this  nefarious  traffic, 
in  comparison  with  which  the  traffic  from  Africa  to  Charleston  or 
Jamaica  is  a  mercy — a  vibtue.  Indeed,  there  can  be  no  comparison  be- 
tween taking  these  savages  from  their  native  wilds,  and  tearing  the 
dvOized  and  informed  negro,  habituated  to  civilized  life,  from  his  master, 
his  friends,  his  wife,  his  children,  his  parents.  I  have  (said  he)  this  day 
heard  a  horrible  fact  from  a  respectable  gentleman  :  a  poor  negro,  by 
hard  work,  and  by  saving  his  allowance,  laid  by  money  enough  to  pur- 
diase  the  freedom  of  his  wife  and  child.  The  poor  fellow  died,  and  the 
next  day  the  iooma/n  amd  child  were  sold.  I  was  mortified  at  being  told  by 
a  foreigner  of  high  rank,  '  Tou  call  this  a  land  of  liberty,  and  every  day 
things  are  done  in  it  at  whiph  the  despotisms  of  Europe  would  be  horror* 
struck  and  disgusted,^ " 

No  sketch  which  the  writer  could  g^ve  would  convey  to  the  reader 
a  more  accurate  idea  of  the  slave  trade  at  that  time  carried  on,  not  only 
in  Washington  City,  but  in  all  the  cities  of  the  northern  slave  States. 
Indeed,  it  is  from  the  speeches  made  in  Congress,  and  the  statements 
made  in  memorials  sent  to  that  body  by  Quakers  and  others,  that  we 
are  enabled  to  state  facts  which  current  historians  have  failed  to  notice, 
and  which  the  editors  of  newspapers  of  that  day  dared  not  speak. 

The  slaveholders  then  sitting  in  the  hall  listened  to  the  words  of  the 
eccentric  Virginian  in  silence :  no  member  denied  that  free  negroes 
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w«e  kidnapped  as  ha  had  declared  ;  iknt  did  an j  one  attempt  to  modify 
hia  atatementa  ezoept  Mr.  Wright^  of  Maryland,  who  aaid  there  waa 
«oarae  dofvery  tn  Eur^pe^ 

The  motion  was  conied  without  oppoeitkm,  the  committee  waa 
appointed :  Mr.  Randolph  was  chairman^  and  reported  the  &ctB  yery 
much  as  stated  ;  bnt  he  was  able  to  go  no  farther. 

In  accordance  with  the  statement  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the  Qnakera  of 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylrama  and  Maryland  sent  memorials  to  Ooagreas, 
setting  forth  that  free  negroes  in  those  States  were  seiised  freqnentiy  by 
men  pretending  to  arrest  them  under  the  fagitiye  slave  act,  and  when 
once  in  custody  of  the  tlaye-catchars,  were  carried  South,  and  sold  to 
interminable  bondage :  that  others,  admitted  to  be  free,  were  stealthily 
leiaed,  bound,  carried  away,  and  sold  to  slarery ;  and  the  memorialista 
earnestly  prayed  Ccmgress  to  pass  such  laws  as  would  ^ciently  protect 
those  unoffending  and  friendless  ^ople. 

But  the  difikulty  lay  in  the  popular  mind.  Men  in  public  and  Vk 
priTate  life,  in  the  South  and  in  the  North,  i^pgarded  these  people  aa 
designed  for  serritude  by  the  Creator,  and  that  they,  in  fad,  **posseM»ed 
no  righU  thai  white  men  were  bound  to  respedJ'* 

The  clergy  frequently  taught  these  doctrines  from  the  pulpit,  and  few 
men  had  the  moral  courage  to  arow  doctrines  directly  hostile  to  the 
interests  of  the  South  and  the  theology  of  the  North.  The  Quakers  had 
aver  dissented  from  the  general  theology,  and  were  rather  a  despised  peo- 
ple in  the  estimation  of  slaveholders,  and  of  those  northern  men  who 
seemed  to  regard  southern  statesmen  as  authorized  to  give  tone  to  the 
morals  as  well  as  the  politics  of  the  northwn  States. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Congress  appears  to  have  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  the  petitions  of  the  Quakers  and  philanthropists  in  regard  to  the 
kidnapping  of  free  negroes. 

jj^j.  At  the  opening  of  the  second  session  of  the  fourteenth  Congress, 
.  the  President  in  his  annual  message  called  attention  to  certain  de- 
fects in  the  law  prohibiting  the  foreign  slave  trade.  The  Quakers  of  the 
middle  States  also  petitioned  Congress  for  such  amendments  of  existing 
laws  as  would  prevent  the  foreign  slave  trade  and  protect  the  free  negroes 
then  residing  in  those  States.  The  memorials  and  the  President's  mes- 
sage were  respectfully  referred  to  appropriate  committees;  but  no  reports 
were  made  thereon. 

^^g^.         The  President  in  his  first  annual  menage  to  the  fifteenth  Con- 
gress, again  urged  upon  the  consideration  of  that  body  those  de- 

•  This  Ungnage  was  nied  by  iht  SnpreuM  Court  fertj  jttn  fobMqmenUy,  fai  oaie  tt  Prtd  Scott 
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fecAi  bi  the  law  prohibitiBg^the  slaye  trade  whick  rendered  it  entirely 
inelBcieiit;  and  he  also  referred  to  the  fact  that  Amelia  Island,  on  the 
eoMt  of  Florida,  continued  to  be  a  depot  where  African  filayes  Were 
landed,  and  from  that  island  were  brought  to  the  United  Statesand sold 
to  planters  in  yiolation  of  existing  laws. 

Mr.  Bnrrell,  a  senator  frcmi  Rhode  Island,  moved  to  instruct  the  comr 
mittee  on  commerce  to  report  such  amendments  to  the  law  prohilnting 
the  foreign  slave  trade  as  would  render  it  efficient,  and  to  inquire  into 
the  propriety  of  uniting  with  other  nations  in  proper  efforts  to  abolish 
the  "  traffic  m  shvesJ^* 

lb.  Troup,  of  Qeorgia,  not  only  objected  to  entering  into  arrange* 
mentfl  with  any  foreign  nation  for  siq>pressing  the  slave  trade,  but  he  was 
vitixdj  opposed  to  any  inquiry  in  relation  to  such  union  of  effort,  and 
was  sustained  by  other  parties  from  the  South ;  yet,  on  this  occasion 
the  North  was  not  silent. 

ICr.  Morril,  of  New  Hampshire,  said  that  we  called  ourselves  a  Chris 
tian  nation;  but  our  character  was  deeply  affected  by  the  inefficiency  of 
our  laws  against  the  slave  trade.  He  regarded  the  objections  against 
the  motion  as  unimportant. 

Hon.  Bufus  King,  of  New  York,  a  senator  of  great  experience  and  in« 
floence,  declared  that  in  negotiating  and  approving  the  treaty  of  Qhent, 
the  Executive  and  Senate  had  conmiitted  themselves  to  the  abolition  of 
the  ^'traffic  in  slaves  J'  This  pledge  had  been  given  in  concert  with  Great 
Britain,  and  he  could  see  no  objection  to  the  United  States  acting  in  con- 
cert with  England  for  the  destruction  of  this  curse  from  the  earth. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Burrell  was  sustained  The  committee  reported  a 
bin  amending  the  act  prohibiting  the  slave  trade,  and  it  passed  the  Sen* 
ate  and  was  sent  to  the  House  for  concurrence. 

In  that  body  a  bill  had  been  reported,  providing  for  breaking  up 
the  slave  trade  on  Amelia  Island.  These  two  bills  were  united  in  one 
by  the  House;  the  Senate  agreed  to  this  amendment,  and  the  bill  became 
a  law.     . 

The  historian  of  the  present  age  finds  himself  astonished  on  ^^^ 
looking  over  the  petitions  of  Quakers  and  philanthropists  sent  to 
Congress  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  writing.  They  appear  to  de- 
monstrate the  perfect  unconsciousness  of  public  men,  that  mankind  are 
morally  responsible  for  oppressions  and  outrages  committed  upon  the 
colored  race.    Indeed,  south^n  statesmen  showed  no  evidence  that  they 


•  IMj-flTtt  jtmn  intaaqaeiitly  to  thh  notioB,  the  Unhed  SUtei  entered  Into  trea^  unafemeoti 
«ttkam^BriteiBfMrMppv««iagtteaUT«tmdeb  | 
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beliered  in  the  moral  responsibilitj  attached  to  the  treatment  of  colored 
people. 

From  the  enactment  of  the  fngitive  slaye  act*  to  the  period  of  which 
we  are  writing,  that  act  was  prostitated  to  the  purposes  of  arresting  and 
carrying  frtt  cclortd  persons  into  bandage.  These  outrages  upon  onr  com- 
mon hnmanity  were  complained  of  year  after  year  by  the  Quakers  in 
their  annual  petitions  sent  to  Congress,  while  little  attention  was  paid  to 
them  by  our  public  serrants. 

These  memorials  were  presented  to  the  fiftecuth  Congress  at  its  first 
session  in  greater  numbers  than  usual.  In  the  Senate  they  were  respect- 
folly  referred,  and  by  the  committees  to  whom  they  were  confided  were 
entoombed  in  perpetual  silence:  while  in  the  House  of  Rcpresentatires  a 
bill  to  amend  the  fugitire  act  and  render  it  more  efficient,  was  presented 
and  received  the  most  respectful  consideration;  yet  we  can  find  no  peti- 
tions on  file  or  referred  to  in  the  journal  of  that  body  asking  such  amend- 
ments. The  bill,  however,,  was  subjected  to  debate.  While  it  was  under 
consideration,  amendments  were  offered  securing  free  negroes  from  arrest 
under  it ;  but  these  were  rejected.  Northern  members  appeared  to  be 
stimulated  by  the  rejection  of  these  amendments  to  declare  that  free  per- 
sons of  color  were  and  had  long  been  arrested  under  color  of  this  ftigitiye 
act,  and  when  once  in  custody  of  the  professional  slaYe-catcher,Vere  car- 
ried South  and  sold  to  interminable  bondage;  and  some  members  went  so 
fkr  as  to  say  that  Congress  ought  not  to  legislate  in  favor  of  slavery,  as 
the  institution  itself  was  a  violation  of  natural  justice,  essentially  barbar- 
ous in  its  character,  f 

To  these  remarks  southern  men  replied,  asserting  the  very  extraordi- 
nary doctrine  that,  "  it  was  immaterial  whether  slavery  were  right  or 
^orong  ;  that  Congress  had  no  authority  to  inquire  into  its  character,  as 
the  Constitution  had  recognized  it  and  Congress  teas  bound  to  support  it, 

WHATEVXB  CRIMES  MIGHT  BB  INCIDENT  TO  ITS  CONTINUANCE." 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  constituted  the  first  instance  in  which  it 
was  openly  asserted  that  Congress  was  boimd  to  sustain  the  institution  of 
^very,  either  in  the  States  or  anywhere  else. 

Nor  was  it  less  extraordinary  that  members  of  Congress  or  other 
intelVgent  men  should  assert  the  duty  or  the  power  of  Congress  or  other 
legislative  bodies  to  eoBCt  laws  authorizlDg  or  professing  to  authorize 


•  TbevriterhM«T«radbOT»dto«h«tfaMi7«f  EoopesaaadAmfricaa  poblieMi  and  pWlott 
^m,  which  denies  the  cfamracier  of  km  to  thooe  haman  enactmente  which  InTade  the  natana 
llghti  of  maaklnd  to  2<^  tnd  UUrt^;  they  poMCM  no  ti^m^fU  of  law, 

t  Twealj  jwn  mbeeqnentlr  the  writer  envwlated  the  Mme  doctrine  fai  the  Booee  of  ] 


IMi M,  fcr  wU|h  he  wu  dedeied  to  be  a  mort  ndl«a  refermer,  potUag  forth  dootriaei  thai** 
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crioies  condeinned  by  the  laws  of  the  Oreator,  and  hated  bj  mankind. 
ThiB  infidelity,  fio  reTolting  to  Christian  civilizatioD,  was  not  met  and  ex- 
posed by  northern  men.  It  was  listened  to  with  apparent  astonishment 
and  was  actoally  sustained  by  northern  votes.* 

The  biU,  after  a  warm  debate,  passed  the  Honse  by  a  large  majority ; 
the  following  members  from  the  free  States  Yoting  for  it,  to  wit : 
Messrs.  Mason,  Roggles  and  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts  ;  Conger,  Drake, 
Elliot^  Hnbbard,  Pahner,  Spencer,  Storrs  and  Taylor,  of  New  York  ; 
Smith,  Southard  and  Bloomfield,  of  New  Jersey ;  Edwards,  Marchand, 
Moore,  Patterson  and  Porter,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Harrison,  of  Ohio. 
New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Yermont  and  Indiana  fiir- 
nished  no  vote  in  favor  of  the  bill,  which  was  sent  to  the  Senate  for  con- 
corrence.  In  that  body  the  debate  was  more  protracted,  and  conducted 
with  more  spirit.  Mr.  Morril,  of  New  Hampshire,  declared  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  to  be  **  barbarous.^  This  brought  out  Mr.  Smith, 
of  South  Carolina,  who  attempted  its  elaborate  vindication ;  declaring 
it  based  upon  the  Divine  will  Members  of  the  House  from  slave  States 
speared  to  have  admitted  the  institution  to  be  wrong,  and  even  crirn* 
inaly  but  Senator  Smith  declared  it  to  be  just  and  hunuine.  He  also 
denounced  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  urged  in  the  British  Parliament  that 
governments  were  bound  to  act  Justly  toward  their  individual  sub- 
jects. He  next  assailed  Messrs.  Adams,  Clay,  Bayard,  Oallatin,  and 
Rossel,  who  negotiated  the  Treaty  of  Ohent,  for  declaring  the  "  traffic 
in  slaves  to  be  contrary  to  the  principles  of  humanity  and  justice." 

He  then  turned  his  attention  to  the  people  of  the  free  States,  charged 
them  with  intentions  to  abolish  the  institution  in  the  southern  States  ; 
said  that  was  the  object  of  those  who  wished  to  unite  with  Great  Britain 
in  efforts  to  abolish  the  African  slave  trade.  He  complained  of  English 
and  American  writers  who  spoke  against  the  slave  trade  and  slavery, 
and  of  those  who  termed  slaveholders  ''kidnappers,"  " men-steakrs,''  and 
"  wml-drwtnP  He  stated  the  object  of  certain  pamphlets  and  publica- 
tions was  to  deprive  the  master  of  his  prcperip.  He  then  declared  that 
the  Constitution  had  g^ven  the  master  the  right  to  seize  his  slave  and 
carry  him  back  to  the  State  from  whence  he  had  escaped. 

After  this  debate  the  bill  was  amended,  made  more  stringent,  giving 
the  slavcKUitcher  more  power  to  seize  and  enslave  free  persons  than 
when  it  came  to  the  Senate  ;  being  thus  amended,  it  was  returned 
to  the  House  in  order  that  the  amendments  might  be  concurred  in. 

*  The  BOTtlMrB  mliid  wm  erentoaUj  lo  far  oornipted  bj  th«  doetrinct  of  dayvry,  that  ttatct- 
Man  appaarad  to  forgei  that  homan  ffO9*mm0tUt  wara  Umiftad  to  tha  tuppprioi,  m 
ma  hflthnata  powara  to  cUatroy  homaa  righti.  ' 
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Ob  its  fioal  paesage  in  the  Senate,  Messrs.  Otis,  of  Maasaiilniwttili 
Saodfoid,  of  New  York,  and  Taylor,  of  Indiana,  voted  for  it.  But  the 
House  was  not  prepared  to  sustain  the  doctrine  nor  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate.  The  members  refused  to  concur,  and  the  bill'Vas  lost, 
igjg.  This  year  was  rendered  somewhat  historic  in  'Uhe  regime  of 
slavery,''  by  the  first  Seminole  war.  The  people  of  the  tte^ 
States  generally  believed  it  had  arisen  from  depredations  committed  by 
the  Seminole  Indians.  But  it  is  believed  that  no  historian  or  member 
of  Congress  gave  the  people  accurate  knowledge  respecting  the  causes 
of  a  war  which  excited  much  debate  and  controversy  touching  some  of 
its  incidents. 

As  the  reader  has  already  been  informed,  early  as  1705,  slaves  left 
their  masters  in  South  Carolina,  and  fled  through  the  Indian  Teiritorf 
to  Florida,  and  settled  on  the  Appalachicola  River  long  before  Georgia 
was  a  colony.  Their  numbers  were  undoubtedly  increased  by  fugitives 
from  Georgia  and  Louisiana  ;  and,  as  already  stated,  Georgia  made  an 
attempt  for  their  capture  m  1811  and  1812.* 

During  the  then  recent  war  with  Great  Britain,  Licutenant-Colond 
Nichols,  of  the  British  army,  was  sent  to  that  part  of  Florida  to  act  as 
British  agent  for  the  Seminole  Indians.  He  had  a  small  force  with  hiniy 
and  erected  a  fort  upon  the  banks  of  the  river,  on  which  he  mounted 
eight  cannon,  and  placed  large  military  stores  in  its  magazme.  He 
also  collected  provisions  from  the  surrounding  settlements  of  colored 
poople.f 

At  the  close  of  the  war.  Colonel  Nichols,  with  his  small  force,  aban- 
doned the  fort,  with  its  stores  and  military  supplies,  and  returned  to 
England.  The  negroes  took  possession,  considering  it  a  safe  refuge 
from  the  people  of  Georgia,  should  they  send  another  expedition  for 
their  capture. 

General  Gaines  was  in  the  immediate  command  of  our  army  on  the 
southern  line  of  Georgia,  and  General  Jackson,  residing  in  Tennessee, 
was  in  command  of  the  whole  southern  military  district. 

In  1816,  General  Jackson  ordered  General  Gaines  to  send  a  force 
to  destroy  the  fort,  capture  the  negroes  and  return  them  to  slavery. 
Colonel  Clynch,  with  his  reghnent  of  regulars  and  five  hundred  Indians, 
was  detailed  for  that  duty.  They  were  also  met  by  two  gunboats  from 
Mobile  Bay,  sent  to  codperate  with  the  land  forces.     As  our  army 

^  The  author  pnhUshed  a  rolamo,  in  1857,  entitled  "  Tho  Exiles  of  Florida,"  which  gi708  tho  ODtlr« 
Idikuy  of  ih«M  people  op  to  that  dstei 

t  lioiMil»iahiaUiitoi7oftheVaUejroftheMiHlHlp|il,n7B:  **  Tht  negro  tttttemMiti  ottcbdittf 
•v«Btj-flT«  milet^boTO  and  aa  equal  distance  below  tko  Itrk** 
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ftpproadwd,  tiie  people  fled  from  their  plantationa  to  tibe  interior.  Bone 
three  hundred,  however,  took  refage  in  the  fort,  with  twelve  or  fifteen 
Indiiiis.  The  gunboats  opened  upon  the  fort  with  heated  shot,  which 
reached  the  magazine,  and  in  the  explosion,  two  hundred  and  sevettf 
human  beings  instantaneously  fell  a  sacrifice  to  that  spirit  of  despotism 
wlfich  controlled  the  Government  of  the  United  States.*  The  scenes 
of  mangied  bodies,  the  groans  of  the  dying,  the  horror«tricken  suf- 
won,  should  have  satisfied  those  who  had  be^i  employed  in  perpetrating 
the  murder  of  these  unoffending  people  ;  and  no  proof  ^ort  of  officiid 
documents  would  have  constrained  the  writer  to  record  the  revolting 
iict^  that  two  of  the  survivors  were  delivered  over  to  the  Indians  to 
satisfy  their  thirst  for  blood,  and  toere  massacred  with  samage  cruelty 
wUMn  the  walls  of  thefort,  and  in  the  presence  of  our  troops. 

This  was  the  commencement  of  the  first  Seminole  war.  The  negroes 
determined  on  that  revenge  which  constitutes  the*  religion  oif  savages. 
They  at  once  commenced  providing  arms  and  ammunition  and  saving 
provisions,  which  were  transferred  to  the  interior.  This  precaution  and 
preparation  gave  them  influence  with  their  Indian  neighlx^n,  whom  they 
held  in  check  until  all  were  in  a  condition  to  engage  in  war;  More  than 
a  year  was  spent  in  preparing  for  hostilities. 

In  November,  1811,  Lieutenant  Scott,  with  forty  men,  while  escorting 
two  boats  up  Flint  Biver,  was  attacked  by  some  sixty  negroes  and 
Indians,  and,  with  his  party,  was  massacred.  This  massacre  aroused  the 
nation.  It  was  pronounced  savage  and  barbarous,  as  it  really  was  ;  yet 
it  was  perpetrated  in  revenge  for  the  massacre  of  more  than  seven  times 
that  number  of  their  people  by  our  troops,  without  cause. 

General  Jackson  was  at  once  ordered  to  the  field.  Our  army  was 
immediately  marched  into  Florida,  and  directed  their  course  towards  the 
Sttwanee  towns.  Here  was  a  large  negro  population.  The  towns  were 
alio  difficult  of  access.  One  of  these  villages  was  the  residence  of  the 
chief  of  the  negroes,  and  their  whole  force  was  collected  for  defence. 
The  Indians  also  gathered  all  their  warriors  to  act  in  concert  with  the 
negroes.  A  bloody  battle  was  fought.  The  negroes  maintained  their 
ground  manfully  untO  General  Jacli^on  brought  his  reserve  into  action. 
Indeed,  they  did  not  even  fall  back  until  the  Indians  fled,  and  our  troops 
w^re  rapidly  gathering  around  theur  flanks.  They  then  fell  back,  and 
were  pursued  by  a  portion  qf  our  troops  ;  but  made  another  stand,  and 
ag  un  fought  more  desperately  than  at  first.    Bnt  reinforcements  coming 


•  Mooelt  fajB  that  ilx  thooMUid  baireto  of  powaer  and  tfaMt  fbougUM!  itaiids  of  anMiVtor* 
^mroydWf  tMi •arpkwton^ aad tht  —other  — f  »p*i  nwliWlt  •■•  >Mi<rtd«a*ito>y JMiiii 
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up,  thej  again  gave  way,  leaving  eighty  of  their  nnmber  dead  on  tbe 
field.* 

'  General  Jackson,  in  his  official  report,  gare  credit  to  the  enemy, 
admitting  their  courage  and  gallantry.  Bat  no  benefits  resulted  firom 
this  loss  of  life.  Our  troops  were  in  the  interior,  their  provisions  were 
nearly  exhausted,  and  they  fully  expected  to  find  supplies  at  these  towns; 
^but  were  disappomted.  A  small  quantity  of  com  only  fell  into  their 
hands.  The  provisions,  the  negro  women  and  children,  had  been  removed 
far  into  the  interior,  and  the  commanding  general  was  compelled  to  return 
to  his  depots  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  his  army. 

'When  General  Jackson  issued  his  order  for  the  destruction  of  the 
''  Negro  fort,"  he  directed  the  troops  to  capture  the  fugitive  slaves  and 
return  them  to  their  masters.  Some  fifteen  or  twenty,  most  of  whom 
were  wounded,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Colonel  Glynch,  and  were  carried 
back  to  Georgia  and  sold  ;  but  these  were  the  only  colored  men  captured 
during  the  war,  which  had  been  undertaken  solely  for  the  return  of  fugi- 
tive slaves,  and  for  breaking  up  their  haunts  in  Florida. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  write  a  history  of  this  first  war^  undertaken 
by  our  Government  for  the  benefit  of  slavery.  It  occasioned  much 
debate  in  Cougress.  Southern  members  became  excited  ;  declared  the 
war  to  have  been  commenced  by  the  Indians,  and  asserting  that  Florida 
bad  become  an  asylum  for  fugitive  slaves  ;  insisted  that  it  must  be 
broken  up  either  by  conquest  or  purchase  of  the  territory.  Hon.  Charles 
Eenton  Mercer,  of  Virginia,  an  experienced  member  of  Congress,  of  great 
integrity  of  purpose,  moved  a  resolution,  calling  on  the  President  for 
such  information  as  be  possessed, ''  touching  the  destruction  of  the  Negro 
fort  on  the  Appalachicola  River." 

In  response  to  this  resolution,  the  Secretary  of  War  transmitted  a 
history  of  that  transaction,  embracing  more  than  a  hundred  documentary 
pages,  firom  which  we  have  selected  the  facts  now  placed  before  the 
reader.  The  volume  itself  reposes  in  the  alcoves  of  our  national  library, 
containing  an  account  of  one  of  the  most  barbarous  incidents  in  ''  the 
regime  of  slavery  f  and  constituting  an  episode  in  the  great  drama  of 
moral  and  political  events  which  usually  make  up  the  history  of  nations. 

The  Government  had  now  been  twice  engaged  in  war  with  the  Bar- 
bary  States  to  put  down  slavery,  and  to  reUase  our  citizens  from  bond- 
age ;  and  once  with  the  Seminoles  for  the  capture  of  slaves  and  encour- 
agement of  the  institution.    Thus  were  the  people  of  the  free  States 

•  e««idJ■aMB,lBMioaelyI«pQff^■lJriMtlllllf•fttbM0MMlUttlt.    Ind6«d,ittaeTldefli 
«M  to  neu^ti  Ito  vkoto  M  OMMlMiBff  OM  tatti* :  vUto  wmuH,  In  hto  •«  Htalory  of  n^^ 
l»4IUaili^  labli  **  VaDij  of  tho  MliArtiipl,'*  ily  fM  d>Ulh  of  Uro  ■pyiMt^y  iirtinot  fctlkfc 
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made  to  Aed  tbdr  blood  and  spend  their  wealth,  both  for  and  agalost 
oppression,  as  the  slave  power  dictated. 

Members  of  Congress,  feeling  that  the  real  canse  of  this  war  had  not 
been  published,  introdaced  resolutions  making  inquiry  on  that  subject. 
Thej  were  sent  to  appropriate  committees,  who  reported  that  the  war 
bad  arisen  from  Indian  barbarities  committed  on  the  frontiers  of  Qeorgi% 
bat  made  no  allusion  to  the  massacre  at  "  Blount's  Fort.''  In  these  re- 
ports, the  fact  that  fugitive  slaves  were  engaged  in  the  war  appears  inci- 
dentally ;  but  when  the  subject  came  under  debate,  no  speaker  appears  to 
h§we  been  willing  to  declare  that  the  blood  and  treasure  of  the  natioo 
Jiad  been  expended  for  the  capture  and  enslavement  of  negroes.^ 

Certain  persons  from  New  Orleans  and  vicinity  now  sent  thdr  ^^^ 
«Mmorials  to  Congress,  setting  forth  that,  when  the  British  army 
retired  from  that  city,  in  1815,  they  carried  away  a  large  number  of 
4ia¥es,  and  prayed  indemnity  from  the  public  treasury  for  their  loss.  The 
petitions  being  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Clauns,  were  transmitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  who  returned  them  with  a  full  report,  setting  forth 
that  demands  had  been  made  on  Oreat  Britain  for  compensation  under 
te  treaty  of  Ohent ;  that  the  British  ministry  had  given  a  different 
eoBstruction  to  the  treaty ;  that  the  two  Governments  could  not  agree ; 
aod  that  the  United  States  had  proposed  a  reference  of  the  question  to 
mne  friendly  power.  The  Conmiittee  reported  these  facts  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  although  members  of  that  body  must  have  been 
ftdly  apprised  of  the  efforts  that  were  bemg  put  forth  by  the'Executive 
to  commit  our  Government  still  further  to  the  protection  of  slavery,  yet 
ao  one  suggested  a  doubt  as  to  the  propriety,  or  denied  the  oonstitution- 
•lity  of  that  policy. 

It  k,  at  this  day,  difficult  to  account  for  this  silence  on  the  part  of 
Borthem  representatives.  The  city  of  Buffalo  had  been  burned  by  the 
aaemy  ;  amid  the  inclemency  of  winter,  its  people  were  driven  from  their 
dwdlings,  which,  with  their  furniture  and  property,  were  consumed,  and 
they  were  left  homeless  and  penniless,  dependent  upon  the  charity  of  the 
iHToanding  country.  The  Executive  made  no  effort  for  their  relief; 
and,  when  they  called  on  Congress,  that  body,  i^  strict  accordance  with 
Ihe  usages  of  nations,  refused  all  indemnity,  holding  that  tbeir's  were  the 
mkf€rt9M€s  of  iror,  which  no  nation  could  avert  or  compensate.  Yet 
the  representatives  from  New  York,  and  even  from  the  city  which  had 
Ifen  been  laid  in  ashes,  now  sQently  lent  their  approbation  to  the  policy 

^  fW  SBUwr  WH  at  tt»t  tfm^  a  joddc  nan,  and  a  reader  of  poUdcal  newi,  but  he  bad  ■» 
•MMpUoB  of  ib«  cMeM  of  ikt  fliU  Sflaole  var  Qatn  ke  bocaoM  a  mrmbcr  of  OoogroH  tvoolr 
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<si  inToIviDg  the  national  honor,  and  inflnence  to  obtain  ind^nnity  for  the 
losB  of  slaves  from  a  soathem  dty  whose  people  and  habitations  had 
1)een  carefolly  and  gallantly  defended  by  the  freemen  of  other  States. 

The  treaty  of  Ohent  contains  nearly  the  same  language  as  that  of 
1788,  and  Oreat  Britain  was  under  no  more  obligation  to  compensate 
for  the  slaves  who  fled  from  New  Orleans  than  she  was  to  pay  for 
those  who  fled  to  her  army  in  1783.  Bat  Washington,  and  Jay,  and 
Hamilton  had  departed  to  theur  rest,  and  the  slave  power  now  ruled  the 
nation.  The  Executive  pressed  these  claims  for  slaves  upon  the  conside* 
ration  of  the  British  Government,  obtamed  a  reference  of  the  subject  tQ 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  who,  of  course,  decided  in  favor  of  that  despotism 
for  which  the  Russian  Czar  must  have  felt  much  sympathy.  Much  Con- 
gressional legislation  was  had  on  the  subject,  conventions  and  compacts 
were  negotiated,  and,  after  many  years  of  effort,  some  twelve  hundred 
thousand  dollars  wore  obtained  from  England,  and  most  of  it  distributed 
among  the  claimants- for  the  loss  of  fugitive  bondmen. 
2^,  At  the  period  to  which  we  are  now  referring,  the  Oovemment 
appears  to  have  been  controlled  entirely  by  the  supposed  interests 
of  slavery.  Southern  statesmen  now  boldly  demanded  the  purchase  of 
Florida.  They  were  loud  in  their  complaints  against  the  Spanish 
Government,  charging  it  with  a  want  of  energy  and  good  fidth  in  per- 
mitting Florida  *'  to  become  the  rendezvous  for  fugitive  slaves,''  of  "  free- 
booters," of  "  slavedealers  and  pirates."  The  subject  was  referred  to  a 
committee,  who  reported  that  it  was  highly  desirable  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  territory,  as  it  had  become  an  "  asylum  for  fugitive  n^roes,"  "  a 
population  whose  existtnoe  was  incomfoiibU  vnih  southern  prospmiy."  It 
is  due  to  the  slaveholders  of  our  southern  States  that  the  historian  should 
say  tkey  were  bold  and  firank  in  the  avowal  of  their  objects  for  obtaining 
Florida  ;  and  the  reason  that  the  people  of  the  free  States  were  ignorant 
of  this  object  was  the  silence  of  northern  statesmen  and  the  northern 
press  in  regard  to  it.  Nor  do  we  find  that  any  objection  was  made  to 
the  proposed  purchase  by  members  of  Congress  from  the  free  States. 
The  purchase  was  consummated,  and  Florida  became  a  part  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States. 

The  entire  devotion  of  our  Government  to  the  interests  of  slavery  was 
farther  manifested  in  its  treatment  of  the  Spanish  South  American 
Provinces.  They  were  at  that  time  earnestly  contending  for  fireedom 
And  independence  as  we  had  been  in  our  Revolution.  Adopting  the  doc- 
trines which  we  enunciated,  they  gave  freedom  to  their  slaves,- declaring 
.that  the  natural  rights  of  mankind,  bestowed  upon  each  member  of  the 
luunan  family  by  the  Creator,  lay  above  and  behind  the  power  of  human 
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goyernmeiitfi,  whichy  in  the  natore  of  things,  could  hold  no  legitimate 
authority  to  interfere  with  the  life  or  lihtrty  of  nmacetU  persons. 

The  sympathy  of  the  people  of  the  free  States  was  aronsed  in  favor  of 
onr  South  American  brethren,  who  were  thus  fighting  the  battles  of  the 
human  race,  while  the  feeling  of  southern  politicians  was  .equally  strong 
in  fayor  of  the  Spianish  crown,  who  was  endeayoring  to  hold  not  only 
the  slaves  but  the  dtizeus  of  those  provinces  in  subjection.  It  became 
evident  that  the  Executive  also  sympathised  with  the  Spanish  authorities 
rather  than  with  the  people  of  the  provinces  ;  for  some  military  adven- 
turers from  England,  having  left  their  native  land,  and  bringing  with 
them  military  stores,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  those  provinces  in  obtain- 
ing their  liberty,  landed  at  Philadelphia  with  the  expectation  of  meeting 
a  hearty  sympathy  from  the  people  of  the  United  States.  They  were 
doomed  to  sad  disappointment  They  were  arrested  by  order  of  our 
Oovemment  and  cast  into  prison,  under  pretence  that  they  were  violating 
the  neutrality  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Hon.  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  was  at  this  time  Speaker  of  ,^^^ 
the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  and  exerted  great  influence  in 
Congress.  He  presented  to  that  body  a  resolution  upon  the  subject  of 
the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  these  men,  and,  in  support  of  his  proposi- 
tion, made  one  of  the  ablest  speeches  of  his  life.  His  whole  soul  ap- 
peared to  be  moved  by  a  devotion  to  liberty — ^to  the  inalienable  rights 
of  mankind.  His  resolution  was  adopted,  and  the  patriotic  Englishmen 
were  released. 

The  President,  in  his  annual  message,  called  attention  of  Congress  to 
the  inefficiency  of  the  then  existing  law  agunst  the  African  slave  trade. 
This  potion  of  the  message  was  referred  to  an  appropriate  committee, 
who  reported  a  bill  for  the  more  perfect  inhibition  of  that  traffic 
Southern  statesmen  made  no  opposition  to  its  passage,  exc^t  by  quietly 
voting  against  it,  without  even  demanding  the  yeas  and  nays  upon  its 
passage,  evidently  unwilling  to  make  an  issue  upon  a  suly'ect  so  odious. 

Perhaps  no  incidental  question  has  created  so  much  interest  or  excited 
so  much  debate  in  Congress  as  that  of  extending  slavery.  The  Louisiana 
purchase  included  the  country  drained  by  the  waters  of  the  liGssissippi  and 
its  tributaries,  except  so  much  as  had  been  previously  embraced  within 
the  United  States.  The  State  of  Louisiana  had  been  taken  from  the 
southern  part  of  the  r^on  thus  acquired,  while  the  remainder  was  em- 
braced in  the  territory  of  Missouri. 

It  was  now  proposed  to  divide  this  territory  upon  the  line  of     *^^ 
86  deg.  80  min.  nor^  latitude,  and  organize  a  territorial  govern- 
ment in  that  portion  which  lay  between  the  State  of  Louisiana  and 
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the  Ikie  Jost  mentimiedi  irert  of  the  Ifississippi  and  east  of  84  deg. 
80  min.  west  longitade,  under  the  name  of  the  Arkansas  territorj ;  and 
a  bill  for  this  pnrpose  was  presented  in  the  House  of  BepreaentatireB. 

Mr.  Tajlor,  of  New  York,  proposed  an  amendment,  declaring  that  all 
alares  bom  within  said  territory,  after  it  should  be  admitted  as  a  State, 
should  become  free  at  the  age  of  twentj-fire  years. 

There  was  but  little  debate  on  this  proposition,  and  it  was  sustained 
by  a  TOte  of  seTenty-fire  in  the  aifirmatiye,  to  seyenty  in  the  negative. 
Messrs.  Hofanes  and  Bhaw,  of  Massachusetts ;  Conger  and  Storrs,  of 
New  York ;  Bloomfield  and  Kinney,  of  New  Jersey;  Beecher  and  Hanv 
aon,  of  Ohio  ;  Edwards  and  M'Kean,  of  Illinois,  yoted  with  the  adrocates 
of  idayery  extension. 

These  ten  northern  members  yoted  with  those  of  the  sktye  States, 
while  Messrs.  Williams,  of  North  Carolina,  and  Hall,  of  Maryland, 
yoted  with  the  advocates  of  liberty. 

•  It  will  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  Pennsylyania,  and  Indiana,  were  true  to  freedom- 
no  vote  from  those  States  was  given  for  the  extension  of  slavery. 

But  this  vote  appeared  to  strike  southern  members  with  surprise. 
They  had  evidently  believed  that  no  such  proposition  could  besostained. 
Mr.  Williams,  of  North  Carolina,  moved  a  reconsideration  of  the  vote, 
and  now  changed  his  position  and  voted  with  the  slaveholders,  together 
with  Messrs.  Newton  and  Colston,  of  Yiiginia  ;  Ringold,  of  Maryland, 
and  Walker,  of  Kentucky,  who  did  not  vote  on  the  amendment.  Mr. 
Johnson,  of  Virginia,  having  voted  against  the  amendment,  voted  against 
tiie  reconsideration. 

Messrs.  Hale  and  TTpham,  of  New  Hampshire  ;  Allen  and  Silsbee,  of 
Massachusetts,  and  Mason,  of  Rhode  Island,  did  not  vote  on  the  proposed 
amendment,  but  now  voted  against  the  reconsideration.  In  this  manner 
all  the  members  who  could  with  propriety  attend  the  session  are  8up> 
poaed  to  have  voted  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  consciences  and 
Judgments,  showing  seventy-seven  members  in  favor  of  extending  slavery 
into  Arkansas  and  seventy-nine  opposed  to  it. 

TUa  result  appears  to  hare  astonished  southern  members  more  than 
tiie  previous  vote,  and  Mr.  Lownds,  of  South  Carolina,  expressing  bis 
sorpriae,  moved  to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table  in  order  to  call  it  up  the  next 
di^  at  twelre  iModk,  when  he  hoped  that  every  member  would  be  in  hia 
plaoe.    The  House  complied  with  hia  request. 

AoconBngly,  on  tbe  Mowhig  day  the  bill  was  taken  up,  and  Mr. 
Robertson,  of  Kentucky,  moved  to  recommit  the  biU  to  a  select  oommit- 

u'vlth  inatmetiODi  to  itrike  oat  the  amendment  which  had  been  in- 
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serted  declaring  all  persons  born  after  the  admission  of  Arkansas  as  a 
State  should  be  firee  at  the  age  of  twenty-fiye  years.  On  this  qnestkm 
tiie  same  nnmber  of  yotes  were  cast  as  on  the  motion  for  reconsideration 
taken  on  the  previons  daj,  but  there  were  now  eighly-eight  in  the  affimh 
atiye  and  eighty-eight  in  the  negative.  The  rote  of  the  Speaker  (Mr. 
Clay)  was  now  demanded  by  the  roles  of  the  Honse  in  order  to  decide 
the  question.  But  that  officer,  who  had  sp  recently  exhibited  such  adr 
miration  for  fireedom,  now  inglorioosly  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  south- 
em  influence  and  TOted  in  the  affirmatiTe.* 

This  Tote  decided  tho  whole  question.  Indeed,  the  subsequent  TOte, 
agreeing  to  the  report  of  the  committee  striking  out  the  amendment,  was 
agreed  to  by  ninety  members  to  eighty-dx  who  opposed  it,  Messrs.  Bald- 
win, of  Fennsylyania ;  Campbell,  of  Ohio,  and  Whitman,  of  Massachusetts, 
Toting  with  the  slareholders,  and  it  became  a  maxim  that  southern 
membera  would  always  control  enough  northern  Totes  to  secure  any 
meaame  favcrahk  to  slavery. 

We  hare  been  particular  in  the  details,  connected  with  this  first  deci- 
sion of  Congress  in  fkTor  of  extending  slavery,  though  it  is  belieyed 
that  few  of  those  who  then  sanctioned  this  extendon  of  barbarism  were 
consdons  of  the  momentous  interests  iuTolTed  in  that  contest.  The  de- 
bate upon  it,  however,  was  able  and  earnest,  embracing  nearly  all  the 
aigmnents  which  were  brought  forward  on  the  various  questions  touch- 
ing the  extension  of  slavery  in  subsequent  years. 

When  the  bili  reached  the  Senate,  a  motion  was  made  so  to  amend  h 
as  to  exclude  slavery  firom  the  territory,  but  the  motion  was  rejected, 
only  fourteen  members  voting  for  it,  while  nineteen  voted  against 
it  Messrs.  Edwards  and  Thomas,  of  Illinois,  and  Monroe,  of  Ohio, 
voting  with  the  slaveholders.  The  bill  passed  the  Senate  and  became  a 
law. 

An  faieUent  of  unusual  interest  occurred  during  this  session  of  .^g^ 
Congress.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  people  of  Missouri  Territory 
to  form  a  constitution  and  State  government  was  hitroduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  When  it  came  under  debate,  Mr.  Tall- 
madge,  of  New  York,  proposed  an  amendment  declaring  aH  persons  bom 
1^  Aire  mcfQaen  after  admission  of  the  State  should  be  free  at  the  age 
of  tWBDty<4ve  years. 

The  debate  on  this  proposition  was  rendered  remarkable  on  account 
cf  the  important  prindples  discussed,  the  interests  involved,  the  precedent 

»ffc>— Ifcor^M  fwd>1fcodlBrfcrwylf  Iht  Mr.  Otoy  rtgwttti  ttfc  vf  to  libit^aiai  SJi. 
liAMd,  BO  naa  m»d»  ilroDfer  protetuaoos  H»inft  th«  tztoatioD  of  aUreiy  tluui  h»  dM  afUr- 
r  or  «ht  United  SIOml 
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established  and  the  inflaence  which  it  exerted  apoQ  subseqaent  Iq^lation 
and  the  cause  of  Christian  civilization. 

Southern  statesmen  had  long  looked  upon  the  purchase  of  Louisiana, 
with  its  Tast  extent  of  territory,  as  certain.  Slavery  had  already  found 
existence  in  that  portion  which  was  then  inhabited,  and  they  had  no 
doubt  of  its  being  extended  over  the  whole,  which  at  no  distant  day 
would  famish  a  large  nambet  of  additional  slave  States,  increasing  thd 
inflaence  and  political  power  of  the  institution.  They  had  already  secured 
a  controlling  influence  in  the  Government,  had  defeated  the  attempt  to 
establish  freedom  in  Arkansas,  and  now  entered  upon  the  work  of  estab- 
lishing slavery  in  Missouri  with  great  confidence. 

The  statesmen  of  the  free  North  entered  upon  the  contest  surrounded 
by  many  discouragements.  Since  1793  the  powers  of  Government  had 
been  exerted  in  favor  of  the  institution.  Northern  members  were  con- 
servative. Mr.  Clay,  who  was  then  exerting  more  influence  in  Congress 
than  any  other  member,  had  been  looked  to  with  much  hope  ;  but  he 
had  lent  his  vote  to  establish  slavery  in  Arkansas,  and  men  of  experi- 
ence entertained  the  opinion  that  he  would  do  the  same  in  regard  to  Mis- 
souri. Bat  the  free  States  were  the  most  populous,  and  furnished  the 
greatest  number  of  Representatives.  They  had  been  educated  in  the 
love  of  liberty,  and  if  true  to  the  cause  of  freedom  they  would  have  pre- 
vailed. They  knew  that  the  Government  had  been  founded  upon  prin- 
ciples of  universal  liberty,  and  they  felt  confident  in  the  justice  of  their 
cause,  and  conscious  of  the  responsibility  resting  upon  them. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Tallmadge,  northern  members  pointed  out  the 
evils  of  slavery,  showed  how  its  extension  over  Missouri  would  entail  ig^ 
norance,  degradation  and  suffering  upon  its  pecple  ;  that  at  some  future 
day  it  iJhuM  drench  that  fair  lamd  in  blood.  They  referred  to  its  inherent 
crimes,  its  barbarous  character,  and  entire  incompatibility  with  republican 
principles. 

Bat  the  advocates  of  slavery  would  not  discuss  its  moral  character. 
Nor  would  they  examine  the  primal  truths  enunciated  by  the  founders 
of  our  Government.  They  dwelt  altogether  upon  technicalities.  They 
denied  the  right  of  Congress  to  reject  a  State  whose  Constitution  admit- 
ted slavery.  They  assumed  this  as  their  predicate,  without  assigning 
reasons  or  explanation.  On  this  assumption  they  rested  all  their  argu- 
ments. 

And  when  this  postulate  was  denied  and  its  fallacy  exposed,  they  ap- 
pear to  have  become  irritated  and  had  recourse  to  threats  and  intimida- 
tion. They  spoke  of  "  the  ides  of  March,''  of  the  "  fate  of  Csesar  and 
of  Rome."    They  asserted  that  if  northern  members  persisted  in  exclnd- 
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ing  dftTery  from  the  Territories,  the  Unian  loould  he  dissolved.  They 
indsted  that  northern  members  had  already  "kindled  a  fire  which  the 
waters  of  ocean  conld  not  extinguish." 

To  this  it  was  replied  that  if  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  most  take 
place  in  conseqaenoe  of  maintaining  freedom,  *^  let  it  be  so/'  ''  If  blood 
were  necessary  to  extinguish  the  love  of  liberty,  it  must  flow."  The  ad- 
Tocates  of  justice  and  freedom  were  ready  to  die  in  the  cause  which  they 
adTocated.'*' 

The  debate  was  commenced  on  Mr.  Tallmadge's  proposition,  on  the  18th 
February,  and  continued  until  the  16th,  when  the  vote  was  taken,  and  the 
amendment  was  adopted  by  82  in  the  affirmatire,  to  18  in  ^e  negatiTe. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Maryland,  and  Mr.  Hall,  of  Delaware,  being  the  only 
members  from  slave  States  who  voted  in  favor  of  the  amendment,  while 
Messrs.  Parrott,.of  New  Hampshire;  Hohnes,  Mason,  and  Shaw,  of 
Massachusetts  ;  Mason,  of  Rhode  Island ;  Conger  and  Storrs,  of  New 
York ;  Bloomfield  and  ELinney,  of  New  Jersey;  Beecher  and  Harrison, 
of  Ohio,  voted  with  the  advocates  of  slavery. 

The  bill,  thus  amended,  passed  the  House  by  a  large  majority,  and 
was  sent  to  the  Senate.  When  it  came  under  consideration  in  that  body, 
a  motion  was  made  to  strike  out  the  amendment  inserted  by  the  House, 
and  thus  was  the  bald  question  of  slavery  or  freedom  in  Missouri  pre- 
sented to  the  choice  of  Senators.  There  was  but  little  debate  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  the  proposition  was  sustained,  and  the  restriction  stricken  out 
by  a  vote  of  30  in  the  affirmative  to  6  in  the  negative  ;  Messrs.  Dagget 
imd  Dana,  of  Connebticut ;  Palmer  and  G^chenor,  of  Yermont;  King  and 
Sandford,  of  New  York  ;  Leach  and  Roberts,  of  Pennsylvania  ;  Storer, 
of  New  Hampshire,  and  Otis,  of  Massachusetts,  representing  fiw 
States,  voted  with  the  slaveholders  against  the  establishment  of  liberty 
in  Missouri. 

The  entire  history  of  our  nation  and  of  other  governments  show  that 
the  further  public  officers  are  removed  from  the  power  of  the  people,  the 
lees  anxious  are  they  to  secure  the  people's  rights  ;  certainly  no  fact  is 
more  apparent  in  our  own  history,  than  that  the  Senate,  up  to  the  time 
of  the  great  rebellion  of  1861,  on  almost  all  questions  involving  popular 
rights,  acted  with  the  slaveholders.  On  this  occasion,  only  dx  of  the 
twenty  Senators  from  free  States  voted  for  freedom,  while  twelve  voted 

*  foft7-ivo  yean  labftqaeBtly,  whn«  Uie  writer  wm  pennliiff  Uiete  pafet,  th«  great  batUt  if 
fm  Bldge  WM  befaif  fought  bj  the  Union  army  of  MlMourL  It-WM  the  moot  bloodj  contest  whlA 
had  then  occurred  iq>on  the  American  aoQ.  There  the  fkiendi  of  fkvedom  poured  out  their  blood 
freely  in  definice  of  their  eanse.  They  achieved  a  gtoriooa  TtctoitTt  and  by  the  lacrlfice  of  mora 
than  atbooaaad  Tahuble  UTca,  •aUbMihed  liberty  la  MlMoari,  whioh  was  baaely  murrendered  by 
ihilSlA. 
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for  darerj  in  MiaBonri.    The  bill,  being  thns  amended,  WM  retonied  to 
the  House  for  concmrenoe. 

Thesession  was  near  its  dose  and  the  bill  was  immediately  token  up  for 
oooaideratLOQ  in  that  body,  and  after  a  short  debate,  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  was  disagreed  to  by  a  vote  of  16  in  the  affirmatiTe  to  18  in  the 
negatire.  The  Senate  insisted  on  their  amendment,  and  the  Honsef 
adhering  to  the  bill  as  it  passed  that  body,  it  was  lost,  and  no  law  in 
r^ard  to  the  admission  of  Missouri  was  passed  at  that  session. 

TMa  rejection  of  slaTery  in  Missouri  was  complamed  of  by  southern 
papers  and  politicians  as  dictated  by  sedional  interests  and  sedional  pre- 
judices. Southern  men  having  refused  to  examine  the  moral  question, 
appeared  to  think  that  other  sections  of  the  country  would  only  look  tM 
its  political  or  sectional  influence.  To  this  period  we  may  trace  thai 
error  which  became  chronic  in  the  minds  of  serrile  politicians,  of  charae- 
leridng  the  advocates  of  unchanging  truth,  justice,  and  freedom,  as  8op> 
porters  of  a  sectional  issue. 

But  this  successful  resistance  against  the  extension  of  slaTery 
awakened  in  the  northern  mind  a  spirit  of  determined  adherence  to  the 
doctrine  of  human  rights,  which,  from  that  time  never  slumbered  nor 
slept ;  although  many  years  elapsed  before  it  attained  such  strength  as 
to  be  heard  by  the  nation. 

^^^,  At  this  closing  session  of  the  fifteenth  Congress,  the  people  of 
Illinois,  having  framed  a  constitution  and  State  government,  asked 
admission  to  the  Union.  The  constitution  reserved  to  the  people  of  thai 
State  the  right  to  employ  slaves  at  the  salt  works,  near  Shawneetown,  untU 
the  year  1825,  and  to  require  all  persons  serving  m  that  State  undef 
indentures  to  continue  in  service  such  time  as  had  been  stipulated. 

On  admitting  the  State  a  question  was  raised  as  to  the  consistency  of  this 
constitution  with  the  ordinance  of  1781,  and  on  this  question  a  debate 
arose  in  which  Mr.  Tallmadge,  of  New  Tork,  declared  that  he  would  not 
aigue  the  barbarous  character  of  slavery,  saying,  "  that  stigma  musi  U 
cast  from  us  as  soon  as  possible,'^  In  answer  to  this,  Mr.  Poindezter,  of 
Mississippi,  asserted  that  the  ''  iohoU  South  regarded  slavery  as  a  omst^ 
§md  were  anxious  to  get  rid  of  it  at  the  earliest  moment  possible," 

But  Mr.  Harrison,  of  Ohk),  denied  that  the  ordinance  of  1787  im* 
poaed  any  obligation  upon  the  people  of  Illinois  to  discard  slavery.  And 
he  assured  gentlemen  that  Ohio  would  never  ask  Congress  whether  she 
■light  adopt  slavery  or  not.'^ 

•  Ail  nibMniency  to  lh«  Ovr^  power  on  th«  pt%  of  Mr.  HarrlKm  probablj  cuMlllatod  tb« 
■MNlofUitlcctfontothtPrMldcD^liilSM.  WhUe  Mr.Otaj'ftloT«orUbwi7,4oiiMkn,d 
ilB  to  18M,  M  tk«  wathtra  Statat  oppoMd  hb  dMlloaL 


jujsom  ASdonnox  •  07 

The  Un  admitting  UlinoiB  under  her  constitation  passed  both  Hoosei 
of  Congress,  and  became  a  law. 

Farther  claims  for  slares  deported  by  the  British  army  at  the  dose  of 
the  late  war,  were  presented  and  referred,  and  reports  were  made  show* 
iog  the  progress  of  the  EzecatiTe  in  obtaining  a  reference  of  all  ques- 
tions  touching  those  claims  to  the  mnpirage  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  ; 
and  the  fifteenth  C!ongre88  was  brought  to  a  dose. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  NUXBXB  OF  SLATS  BTATES  INCBEASED. 

2^9^  The  meetlDg  of  the  (nxteenth  Congress  was  looked  to  with  mnch 
interest  by  the  people  generallj,  and  with  apprehensions  by  the 
more  timid.  The  continuance  of  the  Union  had  been  threatened  at  the 
previons  session,  and  many  honest  men  of  the  free  States  entertained  fears 
that  these  threats  would  be  carried  into  execution  if  slavery  were  exclude 
ed  from  Missouri 

Mr.  Clay  was  elected  speaker  of  the  House,  and  on  assomingthe  duties 
of  his  office,  he  made  a  short  speech  alluding  to  the  important  questions 
which  would  come  before  them«  On  the  8th  December  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  authorize  the  people  of  Missouri  to  form  a 
constitution  and  State  gOTcmment. 

On  the  following  day  the  bill  was  reported  in  the  usual  form  and  was 
made  the  order  of  the  day. 

On  the  14th,  it  was  taken  up  for  consideration,  when  Mr.  Taylor,  of 
Kew  York,  moved  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  take  into  consider^ 
ation  and  report  a  general  law  for  excluding  slavery  f^om  the  territories 
west  of  the  Mississippi  The  proposition  prevailed,  and  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  was  postponed  to  await  the  report  of  the  committee. 
16S0]  ^^  ^^  expected  that  the  Speaker,  according  to  parliamentary 
usage,  would  appoint  a  committee  favorable  to  the  proposition, 
but  it  appears  that  he  was  either  deceived  in  regard  to  the  character  of 
some  members  of  the  committee,  or  he  intentionally  violated  the  usages 
of  the  House  ;  for  on  the  29th  January,  Mr.  Taylor  reported  from  the 
committee  that  they  could  not  agree  upon  any  action  on  the  subject 

The  bill  for  authorizing  the  people  of  Missouri  to  form  a  State  consti- 
tution and  government  was  again  taken  up,  when  Mr.  Storrs,  of  New 
York,  proposed  to  add  a  new  section,  prohibiting  slavery  in  the  territo- 
ries of  the  United  States  north  of  the  38th  degree  of  latitude. 

Although  representing  a  free  constituency,  Mr.  Storrs,  with  much  abil- 
ity, opposed  the  restriction  of  slavery  in  Missouri,  insisting  that  the  peo. 
pie  of  that  territory  ought  to  be  permitted  to  dispose  of  the  subject 
according  to  their  own  will,^tacitly  denying  that  the  slave  was  entitled 
to  any  consideration.  Indeed,  no  advocate  for  extending  slavery  appeared 
oonsdoos  that  any  moral  principle  was  involved. 
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To  this  it  was  implied  that,  if  slarerj  were  just  and  profitable,  it  ought 
to  be  extended;  if  unjust  and  criminal,  it  shonld  not  only  be  restricted  but 
blotted  out ;  that  it  were  absurd  to  say  it  was  just  and  right  up  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  latitude,  and  unjust  and  crinunal  north  of  such  line  ;  that 
the  guilt,  the  turpitude  of  slavery  consisted  in  its  perpetration  and  not  in 
the  ]^lace  of  committing  the  crime. 

As  the  legislatures  of  different  States  assembled,  the  absorbing  question 
of  admitting  Missouri  attracted  their  attention.  Pennsylvania  appealed 
to  the  other  States  "  to  refuse  to  covenant  toiih  crime/^  and  by  a- unanimous 
vote  declared  it  the  duty  as  well  as  the  right  of  Congress  to  prohibit 
davery  in  Missouri 

New  Jersey  and  Delaware  followed  by  unanimous  vote  of  their  legislar 
tures.  Nor  was  New  York  backward  on  the  subject.  The  Legisla- 
ture of.  that  important  State  adopted  resolutions  calling  on  Con- 
gress to  inhibit  slavery  in  Missouri;  and  all  parties  united  in  reelect- 
ing Mr.  King  to  the  Senate  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  the  policy  of 
restricting  the  institution.  Ohio  also  followed  the  example  set  by  her  sister 
States,  and  adopted  resolutions  calling  on  Congress  to  restrict  slavery  to 
t^  States  in  wkich  ii  then  coasted. 

The  l^islatures  of  the  New  England  States  were  silent;  but  their  peo- 
ple sent  numerous  memorials  to  Congress,  asking  that  body  to  save  the 
nation  from  the  further  extension  of  slavery.  Kentucky,  Virginia,  and 
Maryland,  through  then*  legislatures,  memorialized  Congress  in  favor  of 
permitting  Missouri  to  establish  darery,  if  her  people  desired  its  existence 
among  them.  A  large  meeting  was  held  in  Baltimore,  at  which  the  mayor 
presided,  and  strong  resolutions  against  the  extension  of  slavery  were 
adopted.  But  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  alone  spoke  of  slavery  as 
a  arimt^  and  invoked  Congress  ''  to  refuse  to  covenant  ^h  UP  Others 
referred  to  the  institution  as  wrongs  as  unjust,  impolitie,  Sfc,  but  exhibited 
an  apparent  delicacy  in  characterizing  the  deep  moral  turpitude  of  the 
institution. 

On  receipt  of  these  memorials  and  legislative  resolves,  the  bill  relating 
to  Missouri  was  laid  aside,  and  that  admitting  Maine  to  form  a  State 
government  and  constitution  was  taken  up  for  consideration. 

Mr.  Clay,  Speaker  of  the  House,  now  opposed  the  admission  of  Maine, 
and  assigned  as  the  cause  of  his  opposition  the  efforts  to  restrict 
davery  in  Missouri.  But  this  unjust  and  unstatesmanlike  effort  was 
promptly  met  and  exposed  and  almost  unanimously  voted  down.  The 
bill  admitting  Maine  was  passed  and  sent  to  the  Senate  for  concur- 
rence ;  and  that  admitting  Missouri  was  agam  taken  up  for  considera- 
tion. 
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As  the  debate  coBtinoed  to  occupy  the  Honse  of  RepresentatiTed,  the 
attentioD  of  the  people  became  more  intensely  attracted  to  the  subject ; 
and  for  the  first  time  the  northern  States  appeared  to  realize  that  the 
moral  sentiment  of  the  nation  was  parallzed  by  the  slave  power.  News- 
papers called  attention  of  their  readers  to  that  proYision  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  which  gives  to  each  State  eqnal  powers  and  influence  in  pro- 
portion to  their  free  population,  and  then  superadds  three  votes  for  every 
five  slaves  whom  the  people  of  such  State  may  hold  in  bondage.  They  said 
the  provision  which  thus  gave  a  bounty  to  slaveholders  was  the  work  of 
those  who  framed  the  Constitution;  but  if  that  bounty  were  extended  to 
Missouri,  the  generation  who  perpetrated  such  an  outrage  must  bear  the 
odium. 

But  this  superiority  of  influence  had  been  acknowledged  by  the  framera 
of  the  Constitution;  and  slaveholders  had  been  led  to  believe  it  a  just  ac- 
knowledgment of  their  superior  excellence.  These  considerations  seemed 
to  embitter  the  contest  The  people  of  both  dave  and  free  States 
became  excited.  The  arrival  of  mails  was  watched  with  interest  in  every 
village,  hamlet  and  city.  All  eyes  were  turned  towards  iDongress.  The 
action  of  every  member  was  watched  by  his  constituents,  and  a  determi> 
nation  was  manifested  to  hold  members  responsible  for  their  course  upon 
the  subject  of  liberty. 

Wliile  the  debate  in  the  House  was  progressing,  the  Senate  took  up 
for  consideration  the  bill  admitting  Maine.  An  amendment  proposmg  to 
admit  Missouri  was  offered,  and  Mr.  JEloberts,  of  Pennsylvania,  proposed 
to  amend  the  amendment  by  inserting  a  prohibition  of  slavery  in  Wa- 
aouri. 

Thus  both  Houses  of  Congress  were  engaged  at  the  same  time  in  dia- 
cussing  the  important  question  of  extending  slavery,  which  was  fraught 
with  such  momentous  consequences  to  the  nation  and  to  posterity. 

Northern  Senators  appeared  more  inspired  with  the  spirit  of  freedom 
than  at  any  time  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  They  referred 
to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  insisted  that  the  primal  truths 
therein  enunciated  ought  not  to  be  departed  from.  But  eloquence  and 
logic  could  not  reach  the  hearts  of  slaveholders.  Souths n  members  of 
the  Senate  followed  the  example  set  them  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. Tbey  steadily  and  persistently  refused  to  debate  primal  truths, 
or  moral  princ^es.  Assuming  as  their  predicate  that  Congress  was 
boHid  to  admit  any  new  State  with  such  constitution  as  its  people  should 
adopts  they  based  their  arguments  upon  that  postulate,  from  whioh 
tboj  reasoned  ably  and  ingenuously. 

Xa  all  their  arguments  they  denied  that  human  governments  were 
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limited  in  their  Intimate  powers  to  the  administration  of  jnstice,  insist- 
mg  that  thej  held  the  political  right  to  enslaye  the  AfHcan  race,  and 
render  them  sabserrient  to  the  will  of  their  masters ;  and  uttered  threats 
4{  a  dissolntion  of  the  Union  if  northern  members  persisted  in  their 
ellbrts  to  inhibit  slarerj  in  the  Territories.  To  the  Hon.  Ninian 
Bdwards,  of  Illincis,  belongs  the  honor  or  the  odinm  of  enanciating 
kk  ^e  Senate  of  the  United  States  his  own  moral  cowardice.  lie  spoke 
of  the  feeling  in  the  free  States  against  the  extension  of  slarerj,  declar- 
ing he  conld  not  contemplate  it  except  with  horror.  He  insisted  that 
the  slave  States  were  opposed  to  slayerj,  and  woald  rid  themselyes  of  it 
toon  ap  Proridence  shonld  open  a  way  for  its  abolition,  and  closed  bj 
•ajing  he  should  Tote  against  the  restriction  ''  to  save  the  Union  f  and 
Ibis  language  was  repeated  in  the  Senate  and  m  the  House  of  Repreeent- 
atiyes  during  the  succeeding  forty  years,  and  constituted  the  reason  for 
erery  surrender  of  human  rights  and  northern  honor,  until  southern  men 
actually  seceded  from  the  Union.  Yet  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  suppose 
that  Mr.  Edwards  or  others,  who  thus  surrendered  their  independence 
at  the  dictation  of  southern  members,  bclieyed  that  in  thus  encouraging 
Ihe  advocates  of  slavery,  strengthening  and  confirmmg  them  in  the 
opinion  that  the  Union  was  chiefly  beneficial  to  the  free  States,  they 
wwe  hastening  the  very  event  which  they  professed  to  deprecate. 

The  feeling  among  the  people  of  the  free  States  appeared  to  have  a 
different  effect  upon  Mr.  Otis,  of  Massachusetts,  who  had,  up  to  that 
time,  usually  spoken  and  voted  with  southern  members.  He  now 
ehanged  his  position  and  stood  forth  among  the  ablest  and  boldest 
champions  of  freedom. 

After  spending  some  two  weeks  in  debating  this  question,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  vote  on  the  proposition  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  contem- 
pUled  State  of  Missouri,  when  it  was  found  that  only  rixteen  members 
wore  in  favor  of  it,  while  there  were  twenty-seven  against  it ;  all  mem- 
bers from  the  slave  States  voting  against  it,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Parrott, 
of  New  Hampshire  ;  Palmer,  of  Vermont ;  Hunter,  of  Rhode  Island  ; 
Lsnman,  of  Connecticut ;  Edwards  and  Thomas,  of  Illinois.  The  inhi- 
bftion  being  rejected,  Mr.  Thomas,  of  Illinois,  offered  an  amendment^ 
prohibiting  slavery  in  the  Louisiana  purchase,  north  of  the  line  Of 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  Trimble,  df  Ohio,  moved  to  amend  that  proposition  by  excluding 
!l  from  Arkansas  also  ;  but  this  latter  proposition  was  rejected,  24  to  20, 
ttie  Senators  from  Illinois  and  Indiana  voting  against  it.  The  vote  waa 
Hun  taken  on  excluding  slavery  from  the  remainder  of  the  Looisiafia 
ynrcbaae,  and  it  waa  carried,  84  to  10.    With  ttaa  ameodmeiitBi,  ibo 
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biU  admitting  Maine  was  attached  to  that  admitting  Missoari,  and  the 
two  bills  thos  consolidated  passed  the  Senate,  24  to  20,  and  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  Hoose  for  concurrence. 

Nor  had  the  lower  branch  been  idle  while  the  debate  was  progressing 
in  the  Senate.  In  that  body  the  history  of  slarery  was  traced  to  its 
origin  ;  its  crimes  and  gnilt  were  brooght  ont  to  the  public  gase  ;  its 
uneqaiTOcal  character,  its  yiolation  of  natural  law,  of  natord  justice, 
was  set  forth  in  forcible  language ;  its  effect  upon  the  prosperity  of 
nations,  its  perfect  inconsistency  with  Christian  dvilization  wese  forcibly 
presented.    * 

To  this  it  was  replied  that  slarery  had  existed  among  all  ancient 
nations  ;  that  it  was  necessary  in  warm  latitudes,  where  white  men  could 
not  endure  the  heat ;  that  our  Federal  Constitution  had  recognized  its 
existence,  and  southern  men  would  not  now  examine  its  justice  or  injus- 
tice ;  and  northern  members  were  appealed  to  and  exhorted  to  forget 
their  pr^udices  in  fayor  of  freedom,  in  order  "  to  save  the  UnianJ'^  Mem- 
bers from  the  slaye  States  boasted  of  their  devotion  to  the  Union,  and 
begged  that  northern  members  would  not  press  theur  views  of  liberty  too 
far,  lest  they  should  drive  daveholdmg  members  to  dissolve  the  -Union 
which  they  so  highly  prized,  asserting  that  every  people  held  the  right 
to  judge  for  themselves  whether  they  would  or  would  not  establish 
slavery. 

Northern  members  admitted  that  the  doctrine  advanced  would  be  con- 
sistent in  a  Pagan  government ;  but  was  enturely  opposed  to  Christianity, 
which  denied  that  those  who  administer  human  governments  could  inno- 
cently enslave  men  who  had  conmiitted  no  crime  or  offence. 
1690.1  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  February,  the  House  took  up  the  bill  from  the 
Senate,  and  disagreed  to  the  amendments  made  in  that  body 
after  four  days'  debate,  and,  having  returned  the  bill  with  their  disagree- 
ment, resumed  the  consideration  of  the  proposition  to  inhibit  slavery  in 
the  contemplated  State  of  Missouri. 

On  the  27th  February,  the  House,  in  conmuttee,  agreed  to  the  clause 
restricting  slavery  m  Missouri,  and  the  bill  was  reported  to  the  House. 
On  the  29th,  that  body,  while  considering  the  amendments,  reached  the 
restrictive  proposition,  and  it  was  agreed  to,  94  members  voting  in  favor 
of  it,  to  86  agamst  it,  Messrs.  Holmes,  Mason,  and  Shaw,  of  Massachu- 
setts ;  Storrs  and  Meigs,  of  New  York  ;  and  Baldwin,  of  Pennsylvania, 
voting  with  the  advocates  of  slavery  ;  and  the  bill  passed  the  House  by 
vote  of  91  to  82,  and  was  transmitted  to  the  Senate  for  concurrence  on 
the  1st  March. 

The  Senate  proceeded  at  once  to  consider  the  bill,  and  by  vote  of  27 
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to  15  struck  out  the  restrictiye  daose,  Messrs.  Tichener  and  Palmer,  of 
Termont ;  Hanter,  of  Rhode  Island ;  Lanman,  of  Oonnecticat ;  Par- 
rott^  of  New  Hampshire  ;  Thomas  and  Edwards,  of  Illinois,  again 
Toting  with  the  adherents  of  slayery.  The  Senate  next  amended  the 
bill  bj  adopting  a  clanse  exdoding  slayery  from  aU  that  portion  of  the 
Louisiana  purchase  lying  north  of  86  d^.  80  min.  north  latitude, 
and  returned  the  bill,  with  their  amendments,  for  concurrence  by  the 
House. 

The  House  disagreed  to  the  Senate's  amendment  attached  to  the  bill 
admitting  Maine,  and  the  Senate  having  adhered  to  their  amendment, 
demanded  a  committee  of  conference. 

The  House  of  Bepresentatiyes  complied  with  this  demand,  and  the 
'Coounittee  being  appointed,  did  not  confine  their  action  to  the  question 
submitted  to  them,  but  advised  the  Senate  to  recede  from  its  amend- 
ment uniting  the  two  bills  in  one,  and  advised  the  House  to  recede  from 
its  amendment  prohibiting  slavery  in  Missouri,  and  that  both  branches 
should  adopt  a  clause  excluding  the  institution  from  the  remainder  ojf  the 
territory  purchased  of  France. 

This  was  literally  the  con^omim  which  became  so  celebrated  in  Amer- 
ican history.  It  consisted  of  covenants,  entered  into  by  the  members  of 
Congress,  professing  to  act  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  people  whom  they 
represented,  as  follows : 

First.  The  people  of  Maine  were  to  be  authorized  to  form  a  State 
government  and  constitution. 

Second.  The  people  of  Missouri  were  to  be  authorized  to  form  a  State 
constitution  and  government  without  restriction  as  to  slavery.  * 

Third.  Slavery  was  to  be*  excluded  from  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
Louisiana  territory. 

In  making  this  recommendation,  the  committee  clearlf^  transcended  its 
powers,  as  the  bill  concerning  Missouri  had  not  been  committed  to  them 
for  consideration* 

The  House,  however,  inunedlatdy  took  up  the  bill  to  authorize  the 
formation  of  a  constitution  and  State  government  in  Missouri,  with  the 
amendment  made  in  the  Senate,  striking  out  the  clause  inhibiUng  slavery, 
aad  it  was  ascertained  that  90  members  were  in  &vor  of  agreeing  to  the 
action  of  t^e  Senate,  while  only  8T  were  opposed  to  it  I 

The  following  members  from  the  free  States  voted  in  favor  of  agree- 
ing to  the  Senate's  amendment,  to  wit :  Messrs.  Holmes,  Mason,  Hill, 
and  Shaw,  of  Massachusetts ;  ESddy,  of  Rhode  Island ;  Foote  and 
Stevens,  of  Connecticut ;  Bloomfield,  Kinney,  and  Smith,  of  New  Jersey; 
Storrs  and  Meigs,  of  New  York  ;  Baldwin  and  Fullerton,  of  Pennsyt 
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vania.  Messrs.  Edwards,  of  Ck)Bnectient ;  Merril,  of  Yermont ;  Oaaa, 
Peck,  and  Thompkins,  of  New  York,  did  not  vote.  It  was  through 
Hug  defection  of  n<»1;hem  members  that  slayery  was  established  m 
-MistoorL 

The  proviso  excluding  slayery  from  the  territory  north  of  36  deg. 
M  min.  was  then  agreed  to  by  a  rote  of  184  to  42. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Mr.  Randolph,  of  Yirginia,  denounced 
the  eighteen  northern  members  by  whose  Tote  this  compromise  was 
carried,  as  '*  douoh-facbs,^  and  tiie  compromise  itself  as  a  "  dirty  bar' 

Mr.  Randolph  gave  notice  that  be  dioold  more  a  reconsideration  of 
the  Tote  on  the  next  day ;  bnt  the  Speaker,  intending  to  pnt  an  end 
io  the  controyersy,  directed  the  Olerk  to  hurry  the  bill  to  the  Senate 
the  same  CTening ;  and  when,  on  the  following  day,  Mr.  Randolph 
attempted  to  make  the  motion  to  reconsider,  he  was  informed  that  the 
hill  had  been  sent  to  the  Senate,  and  his  motion  was,  therefore,  not  in 
order.* 

The  Senate  now  receded  from  its  amendment  to  the  bill  admitting 
Maine,  and  thus  the  compromise  was  consummated  so  far  as  Congress 
was  concerned,  and  the  two  bills  now  awaited  the  Executive  approval. 

At  that  period  the  State  of  Yirginia  appeared  to  exert  a  controlling 
hifluence  in  our  national  politics,  and  the  statesmen  of  that  common- 
wealth seemed  desirous  of  raising  an  issue  in  the  approaching  PresL 
dential  election,  upon  the  power  of  Congress  to  exclude  slavery  from  the 
Territories  of  the  United  States. 

the  President  (Mr.  Monroe),  to  fortify  himself  on  this  point,  pro- 
pounded to  his  cabinet  two  questions  : 

First.  Has  Congress  the.  constitutional  power  to  prohibit  slavery  in  tha 
Territories  of  the  United  States  f 

Second.  Was  the  term  "forever^  used  in  the  bill  authorizing  the 
people  of  Missouri  to  form  a  State  constitution  and  government,  to  be 
understood  as  referring  only  to  the  territorial  condition  of  the  district  to 
which  it  related  ?  Or  was  it  an  attempt  to  extend  the  prohibition  to 
the  States  which  might  at  some  future  day  be  erected  thereon  f 

On  the  first  question  the  Cabinet  were  wiumimousfy  of  the  opkdmi  ikmt 
Congress  possessed  the  power  to  exdude  slavery  from  the  TerrUorks  of  the 
Umied  States, 

•  Mr.  Cby,  tiler  tb«  death  «r  Mr.  lbndol)pk,  admitted  Ihtl  ke  eeaft  ttie  bU  titai  aav^latta 
JInalt  lir  the  porpoae  of  potUiif  aa  end  to  Ihe  debate ;  Mr.  Randolph  wai  greatlj  efTeaded  al  ttte 
1— y— Wf  of  Uie  Speaker,  and  the  feeOng  created  at  that  time  probably  (are  riee  te  the  aaal 
liftPMB  laoM  fMlWBiBi  vhkh  oeHBved  aoMe  jean  aftenrardi. 
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On  the  second,  Mr.  Adams  alone  declared  in  fayor  of  .snch  constmc-' 
tion  as  wonld  forever  exdnde  slavery  from  snch  States  as  might  ber 
formed  from  the  territory  embraced  in  the  proviso.  Bnt  at  the  instance 
of  Mr.  Calhoun,  the  second  interrogatory  was  so  modified  as  simply  to 
inquire  whether  the  proviso  as  it  stood  in  the  biU  was  constitutionall 
And  all  the  cabmet  responded  in  the  affirmative.'*' 

The  difficulty  on  this  subject,  doubtless,  arose  from  the  proneness  of 
statesmen  to  reason  from  the  incidental  questions  propounded,  rather 
than  to  search  out  the  primal  cause  which  gave  rise  to  them.  Had 
members  of  Congress  and  of  the  Executive  cabinet  borne  in  mind  that 
our  Government  was  based  upon  the  acknowledged  doctrine  that  life 
and  liberty  are  gifts  of  God  constituting  the  rights  of  mankind,  lying 
hekind  and  above  human  laws  amd  human  governments,  they  would  have 
seen  and  felt  that  Congress  must  have  had  the  same  power  to  exdnde 
slavery  from  our  Territories,  that  it  had  to  exdnde  murder  or  treason 
from  them,  or  to  exclude  puracy  from  the  high  seas ;  and  that  Statea 
formed  frcns  such  territory  could  have  no  more  authority  to  establish 
slavery  than  they  had  to  establish  murder  or  treason. 

Mr.  Adams,  then  Secretary  of  State,  was  in  the  habit  of  describing, 
in  his  Diary,  his  own  views  upon  important  events  which  were  trana- 
piring  around  him  ;  and  we  cannot  better  interest  the  reader  than 
to  give  a  short  extract  therefrom,  showing  the  views  and  impressions 
of  that  distinguished  statesman  at  the  time  of  consummating  this  com- 
promise. 

"  The  impression,"  said  he,  "  produced  on  my  mind  by  the  progress 
of  this  discussion  is,  that  the  bargain  between  freedom  and  slavery  con- 
tained in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  is  maraUy  and  poUticalhf 
.mdaus,  inconsistent  with  the  prindples  upon  which  alone  our  Revolution 
can  be  justified  ;  cruel  and  oppressive  by  riveting  the  chams  of  slavery  ; 
in  pledging  the  faith  of  freedom  to  maintain  and  perpetuate  the  tyranny 
of  the  masters  ;  and  grossly  unequal  and  impolitic,  by  admitting  that 
slaves  are  at  once  enemies  to  be  k^t  in  subjection  ;  property  to  be  secured 
ofnd  restored  to  their  owners  ;  and  persons  not  to  be  represented  themsdoa, 
bnt  for  whom  the  masters  are  privileged  with  nearly  a  double  share  of 
representation.  The  consequence  has  been  that  this  slave  represerUation 
has  governed  the  Union,   ...    It  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  prove 


*  Tb«  opinions  of  tiie  Cablnei  were  ezprewed  In  wrltbg  by  eaeh  nonber ;  bat  tboee  wriMeo 
cpfiioai  were  eobeeqnenUy  lost  from  the  Bzecattre  flies,  and  the  aboTe  f)Mts  were  supplied  from 
tt§  Diary  of  Mr.  Adams,  to  the  oorrectness  of  which,  Mr.  Calbonn  was  constrained  to  yield  admls* 
*■,  atthoogh  be  chanced  his  oninlon  as  to  the  constitutional  power  of  Oongrass  to  proMbli 
sUvery  la  the  Territorlssi 
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bj  reyiewing  the  history  of  the  Union  under  this  Constitution,  that 
almost  everything  which  has  contributed  to  the  honor  and  welfare  of 
the  nation  has  been  accomplished  in  despite  of  them,  and  that  every- 
thing unpropitions  and  dishonorable,  including  the  blunders  and  follies 
of  their  adversaries,  may  be  traced  to  them." 

18M.1  '^^  result  of  the  contest  was  deeply  mortifying  to  the  North. 
The  people  of  the  free  States  now  realized  that  they  were  under 
the  rule  of  the  slave  power,  and  felt  a  corresponding  humiliation. 
Governor  Woolcot,  of  Oonnecticnt,  alluding  to  it  in  his  annual  message, 
declared,  ''We  may  admit  that  our  southern  brethem  are  as  firmly 
attached  to  liberty  as  ourselves  ;  but  we  cannot  concede  that  they  are 
4)ur  superiors  without  submittmg  to  humiliation  and  reproach.  Pro- 
bably the  claim  has  no  other  foundation  than  in  the  well-known  ardor, 
tenacity  of  opinion,  and  strict  concert  of  action  with  which  the  members 
of  a  privileged  order  invaiiably  pursue  a  separate  and  exclusive  interest. 
Even  a  tacit  admission  of  inferiority  on  our  part,  by  habitual  conces- 
sions, would  imply  on  our  part  a  secret  preference  for  aristocratic  over 
democratic  institutions."  It  is  certain  that  "  habitual  concessions  "  did 
mark  the  public  action  of  all  the  free  States  during  half  a  century,  and 
tiiat  the  action  of  the  slave  States  during  that  period  was  characterized 
by  "  ardor,  tenacity  of  opinion,  and  strict  concert." 

Pennsylvania  had  been  truly  patient  and  long-suffering.  From  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  she  had  seen  her  sovereignty  outraged,  her 
free  colored  citizens  kidnapped,  carried  to  slave  States  and  sold  to  inter- 
minable bondage  ;  and  when  she  complained  of  these  outrages  she  had 
been  told  that  such  crimes  in  slave  States  constituted  only  trespasses,  for 
which  relief  must  be  sought  by  suit  far  private  damage.  She  had  seen 
the  frigitive  slave  act  used  for  the  purpose  of  enslaving  free  citizens.  Eiots 
and  bloodshed,  growing  out  of  attempts  to  seize  allied  fugitives,  created 
alarm  on  the  part  of  her  quiet  and  peace-loving  citizens  ;  but  her  indigo 
nation  was  aroused  by  the  extension  of  slavery  into  Missouri,  and  her 
L^islature  passed  an  act  forbidding  her  justices  of  the  peace  to  aid  in 
the  arrest  of  fugitive  slaves. 

But  while  much  feeling  was  exhibited  in  the  free  States  against  this 
extension  of  slavery,  the  entire  South  became  united  and  active  in 
finvor  of  the  measure.  Mr.  Clay,  the  leading  statesman  of  the  South, 
though  once  an  ardent  supporter  of  liberty,  now  wielded  more  influence 
in  favor  of  extending  slavery  than  any  other  man  of  the  nation.  His 
avowed  theory,  or  attempt  to  palliate  his  own  course,  was,  that  the 
best  cure  for  slavery  was  to  spread  it  over  as  great  an  extent  of  country 
as  possible.    Even  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  had  so  long  been  deemed  the 
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apostle  of  American  liberty,  perhaps  through  senility,  became  alarmed 
lest  this  contest  on  behalf  of  freedom  might  endanger  the  perpetuity  of 
the  Union.  A  letter  from  him  to  that  effect  was  read  on  the  floor  of 
Congress  during  the  debate.  It  may  also  be  cited  as  a  remarkable  fact 
that  among  all  the  southern  members  of  Congress  who  professed  great 
dcTotion  to  freedom,  not  one  dared  vote  in  its  favor  on  this  important 
questi()n. 

The  contest  had  been  one  of  principle,  but  the  division  on  the  part  of 
the  South  had  been  strictly  sectional,  as  no  slaveholding  member  had 
'  voted  with  the  North,  while  several  northern  members  in  each  House 
had  voted  with  the  South.  Yet,  with  an  inconsistency  peculiar  to  the 
southern  character,  they  arrogantly  charged  those  of  the  North  with 
getting  up  a  "  sectional  issueP 

Encouraged  by  success  on  the  Missouri  question,  southern  ^^^ 
members  at  once  demanded  further  protection  for  the  institution. 
A  vessel  had  landed  in  South  Carolina  with  a  small  number  of  slaves 
imported  from  one  of  the  West  India  islands.  By  existing  laws  the 
ship  and  cargo  were  forfeited.  They  were  seized,  and  the  captain 
arrested.  The  people  of  that  State  memorialized  Congress  to  pass  a  law 
to  exempt  the  ship,  cargo,  and  slaves  from  confiscation,  and  the  captain 
and  crew  from  punishment. 

Some  northern  members  strongly  objected  to  this  mode  of  legislating 
in  behalf  of  men  who  had  violated  the  penal  laws  of  the  country  ;  but 
the  bill  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a  vote  of  85  to  73,  and 
the  Senate  sustained  the  action  of  the  House,  but  left  no  record  of  the 
number  or  names  of  the  Senators  who  voted  for  the  measure. 

But  while  both  Houses  of  Congress  showed  themselves  thus  subser- 
vient to  the  dictates  of  the  slave  power,  a  bill  for  protecting  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  being  before  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Mr.  Mercer,  of  Virginia,  proposed  an  amendment,  declaring  the  seizure, 
or  capture,  or  bringing  any  negro  or  mulatto  into  the  United  States, 
should  be  regarded  as  piracy,  punishable  with  death. 

The  slave  trade  was  regarded  by  the  Christian  world  aa  barbarous  and 
heathenish,  and  southern  members  were  unwilling  to  be  placed  in  the 
position  of  sustaining  or  encouraging  it,  particularly  as  no  law  had 
proven  effective  against  it,  or  was  likely  to  abolish  it  so  long  as  the 
public  officers  and  people  of  the  slave  States  lent  it  a  tadt  support  by 
purchasing  the  slaves  brought  to  them,  and  refused  to  punish  those  who 
supplied  them  with  laborers ;  and  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Mercer  passed 
almost  without  opposition.  Thus,  the  same  Congress  which  stamped  the 
purchase  and  endavement  of  men  in  Africa  as  the  most  odious  of  crimes, 
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aanctioned  and  approved  the  same  felonious  acts  when  committed  in  the 
West  India  Islands  or  in  Missoori. 

The  President  transmitted  a  message  and  documents  to  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress,  showing  that  both  African  and  West  Indian  slaves 
were  constantly  carried  through  Amelia  Island,  and  other  parts  of 
Florida  and  the  Indian  comitry;  to  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  Mississippi 
and  Louisiana  ;  that  the  people  of  those  States  were  in  the  practice  of 
obtaining  slaves  in  this  way  notwithstanding  the  laws  which  prohibited 
the  traffic. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  a  joint  resolution  was  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  requesting  the  President  to  enter  into 
arrangements  with  other  Christian  nations  for  suppressing  this  commerce 
in  mankind.  The  resolution  passed  that  body  by  a  large  majority  ;  but 
the  Senate,  unwilling  to  strike  a  blow  so  fatal  to  the  slave  trade,  re- 
jected the  proposition. 

leeoi  During  the  vacation  of  Congress,  elections  were  held  in  most 
of  the  northern  States,  affording  the  people  a  legitimate  oppor- 
tunity to  express  their  views  in  regard  to  the  extension  of  slavery  into 
Missouri.  Some  of  the  ablest  and  most  popular  men  of  the  free  States 
had  cast  their  votes  in  favor  of  permitting  the  people  of  Mssouri  to  hold 
slaves,  to  wield  an  influence  in  the  future  elections  of  President  and 
Vice-President,  and  in  the  Government,  according  to  their  free  popula- 
tion, the  same  as  that  enjoyed  by  northern  men,  superadding  thereto 
three  votes  for  every  five  slaves  whom  they  might  hold  in  bondage. 
The  people  now  visited  their  displeasure  upon  the  men  who  had  thus 
humiliated  them.  Nearly  every  northern  member  of  Congress  who  had 
favored  the  measure  was  rejected  by  the  people,  and  doomed  thence- 
forth to  private  life. 

At  the  reassembling  of  Congress,  Mr.  Clay,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  conscious  of  the  popular  feeling  in  the  free  States,  with 
8^  high  and  honorable  delicacy,  resigned  his  office,  and  called  on  that 
body  to  elect  another  man  to  preside  over  their  deliberations. 

This  brought  the  action  of  Congress  on  the  Missouri  bill  to  another 
test  before  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Hon.  John 
W.  Taylor,  of  New  York,  had  shown  himself  perhaps  tHe  most  decidedly 
opposed  to  slavery  in  Missouri  of  any  member  of  the  body,  at  least  his 
opposition  had  been  more  active,  and  northern  members  now  selected 
him  as  their  candidate. 

Hon.  W.  Lownds,  of  South  Carolina,  was  the  leading  candidate  of 
the  South.  He  was  a  man  of  high  moral  character,  of  ^eat  experience, 
and  of  distinguished  ability.    Yet  he  could  not  command  the  united 
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support  of  the  slave  States.  The  northern  slave  States  were  more  con- 
servative than  South  Carolina,  and,  on  that  account,  Mr.  Smith,  of  Mary- 
land, was  sustained,  while  Pennsylvania,  a  border  free  State,  offered  Mr. 
Sergeant  as  their  favorite  candidate. 

The  contest  was  somewhat  protracted,  and  maintained  with  great 
determLnation.  On  the  seventeenth  ballot,  Mr.  Lownds*  vote  rose 
within  one  of  an  election ;  but  northern  members,  conscious  that  the 
eyes  of  their  constituents  were  upon  them,  now  stood  firm,  and,  on  the 
twentynsecond  ballot,  Mr.  Taylor  was  elected. 

This  was  the  first  important  defeat  which  the  slave  power  had  met  since 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  northern  members  haikd  it  as  an 
indication  that  the  regime  of  slavery  in  Congresa  was  drawing  to  a  close. 

The  President,  in  his  annual  message,  called  the  attention  of  Congress 
to  the  fact  that  all  laws  for  prohibiting  the  slave  trade  had  proven  fruit- 
less, and  that  the  traffic  in  the  bodies  of  the  unoffending  people  of  Africa 
was  yet  carried  on  to  an  alarming  extent  by  the  people  of  our  southern 
States.  The  message  was  respectfully  referred,  but  the  committee  made 
no  report  upon  that  portion  of  it. 

In  pursuance  of  the  law  passed  at  the  previous  session  of  Congress, 
the  people  of  Missouri  had  formed  a  constitution  and  State  government, 
and  now  presented  their  memorial  asking  admission  to  the  Union.  But 
assuming  the  doctrine  proclaimed  by  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  to  be 
correct,  that  Congress  had  no  power  to  refuse  admission  to  a  new  State, 
the^  adopted  a  clause  requiring  the  Legislature,  at  their  first  session, 
to  exclude  free  blacks  and  mulattoes  from  the  State,  although  this  class 
of  people  had,  in  a  majority  of  the  States,  voted  for  delegates  to  the 
convention  that  framed  the  federal  compact,  and  were  regarded  as 
"  citizens,"  and  not  only  exercised  the  elective  firanchise,  but,  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  were  entitled  to  the  privileges  and  immu- 
nities of  "  citizens  of  the  several  States."  The  memorial  and  constitution 
were  referred  by  the  Senate  to  a  select  committee,  who  reported  a  reso- 
lution admitting  Missouri  as  a  State  without  reference  to  this  clause  in 
her  constitution. 

On  this  resolution  an  mteresting  debate  arose.  Southern  men  denied 
that  colored  men  were  "citizens,''  msisting  that  none  were  such  ex- 
cept those  who  were  entitled  to  vote  and  hold  office.  They  also  sneered 
at  those  northern  members  who  called  colored  people  "  citizens."  To 
which  northern  members  replied,  that  in  no  State  were  minors  or  females 
allowed  to  vote,  yet  in  all  the  States  they  were  held  to  be  "  citizens  ;" 
and,  as  to  color,  our  fathers  had  looked  upon  colored  men  as  good  and 
worthy  soldiers  and  sailors  during  the  Revolution,  that  they  died  freely 
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in  order  to  gain  onr  independence,  had  voted  in  a  large  majority  of  the 
States  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  were  entitled  to  enjoy  life,  liberty, 
and  property,  as  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution,  whether  they  were  in  * 
New  England  or  Missouri. 

Southern  members  then  had  recourse  to  threats  for  dissolving  the 
Union,  in  order  to  intimidate  northern  members.  This  proved  effective; 
the  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  26  to  18.  Messrs.  Chandler 
and  Holmes,  of  Maine  ;  Parrot,  of  New  Hampshire ;  Edwards  and 
Thomas,  of  Illinois,  and  Taylor,  of  Indiana,  voting  with  the  slave- 
holders. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  the  subject  was  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee, of  which  Mr.  Lownds,  of  South  Carolina,  was  chairman.  He 
reported  apologetically  in  favor  of  admitting  Missouri  with  the  constitu- 
tion which  her  people  had  adopted,  leaving  the  question  of  conflict 
between  the  Federal  Constitution  and  that  of  Missouri  to  be  determined 
by  the  judiciary. 

Mr.  Sargeant,  of  Pennsylvania,  a  young  but  talented  member,  now  be- 
came the  leading  speaker  against  the  resolution  for  admitting  Missouri. 
He  insisted  that  every  member  of  Congress  was  bound  by  oath  to  sup- 
port the  Federal  Constitution;  that  this  duty  which  each  had  sworn  to 
perform  for  himself  could  not  be  cast  upon  the  Supreme  Court;  that  Mis- 
souri could  only  ask  admission  to  the  Union  when  she  presented  a  consti- 
tution which  accorded  with  that  of  the  United  States;  that  the  Federal 
Constitution  had  guaranteed  life,  Uberty,  and  property  to  all  under  its 
exclusive  jurisdiction.  That  jurisdiction  was  yet  retained  by  Congress,  and 
they  ought  never  to  yield  it  to  any  people  who  by  constitutional  or  legis- 
lative enactment  would  exclude  the  citizens  of  the  States  now  asked  to 
admit  them  to  the  common  sisterhood. 

Southern  members  became  irritated.  They  saw  clearly  that  the  sta- 
bility of  slavery  depended  on  maintaining  the  doctrine  that  Africans  di4 
not  belong  to  the  human  family,  that  they  were  property. 

The  debate  occupied  six  days  and  closed  by  an  emphatic  rejection  of 
the  proposition  to  admit  Missouri,  the  vote  standing  93  to  79.  Messrs. 
Baldwin,  of  Pennsylvania;  Bloomfield  and  Smith,  of  New  Jersey;  and 
Meigs,  of  New  York,  being  the  only  members  from  the  free  States  who 
voted  with  the  slaveholders.  All  other  northern  members  who  voted 
with  the  South  during  th6  previous  session,  now  changed  position  and 
voted  with  the  free  States. 

The  result  was  unexpected  by  the  advocates  of  slavery.    Mr.  Lownds,^ 
with  much  apparent  feeling,  remarked  that  he  respected  the  opi^uon  of 
the  Qujority  and  felt  bound  by  it    Members  appeared  to  feel  that  the 
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flceptre  of  political  power  for  the  time  being  had  departed  from  southern 
hands,  and  was  in  fact  wielded  by  the  North. 

On  the  following  day,  Mr.  Archer,  of  Virginia,  with  great  apparent 
solemnity,  moved  a  resolution  directing  the  committee  on  the  judiciary  to 
inquire  whether  there  were  any  laws  in  force  in  Missouri  ?  He  ^oke 
warmly  and  somewhat  arrogantly  in  fayor  of  adopting  this  resolution; 
and  Mr.  Sargeant  promptly  replied  to  his  argument,  and  the  resolution 
was  laid  on  the  table  by  a  rote  of  91  to  58. 

An  incident  now  occurred  in  the  course  of  proceeding  which  well  illns* 
trates  the  strategy  of  southern  statesmen.  Some  memorials  relatiye  to 
the  public  lands  were  presented  to  the  House  from  the  people  of  Mia- 
BonrL  The  clerk,  in  entering  them  upon  the  journal,  referred  to  them  as 
''  memorials  from  the  SiaU  of  MisumriJ^  The  Speaker,  on  examining  the 
journal,  noticed  the  error,  and  as  was  his  official  duty,  corrected  it  by 
striking  out  the  words  "  State  of,"  leaving  the  memorials  described  as  com* 
ing  from  '^  Missouri,"  without  designating  it  as  a  State,  or  as  a  territory. 

To  this  action  of  the  Speaker  southern  members  took  exceptions,  as 
though  it  were  a  matter  of  importance;  charged  him  with  improper  con* 
duct,  and  spoke  of  the  South  refusing  to  submit  to  such  despotism.  They 
moved  to  amend  the  journal  by  restori^  the  words  stricken  out;  and  the 
House  being  equally  divided,  the  Speaker,  as  an  evidence  of  his  sincerity, 
and  ui^der  the  conviction  that  the  journal  could  have  no  particular  effect 
one  way  or  the  other,  gave  the  casting  vote  in  favor  of  the  motion.  But 
this  did  not  affect  the  pr(Mninent  and  humiliating  fact,  that  the  end  of 
slaveholding  control  appeared  to  have  come.  Southern  men  had  contended 
for  the  principle,  that  a  new  State  demanding  admission  must  be  re- 
ceived into  fellowship  by  the  older  States,  whatever  may  be  the  charac- 
ter ot  their  constitutions.  This  doctrine  had  met  with  an  unmitigated 
negation  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Clay  had  arrived  at  Washington  and  taken  his  seat.  On  his  mo* 
tion,  the  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  was  taken  up  by  the  House  for 
consideration,  and  his  utmost  efforts  were  put  forth  in  favor  of  its  adop- 
tion. In  this  he  was  sustained  by  the  ablest  speakers  of  the  South.  The 
resolution  was  finally  referred  to  a  committee  of  thirteen  members,  of 
which  Mr.  Clay  was  chairman. 

Their  report  was  drawn  and  presented  by  Mr.  Clay.  It  referred  to 
the  unfortunate  difference  of  opmion  which  existed  among  the  members; 
q[K>ke  gloomily  of  the  dangers  which  might  result  frt)m  a  failure  of  the 
two  Houses  to  unite,  and  then  recommended  the  admission  of  Missouri 
upon  condition  that  her  Legislature  should  pass  no  laws  excluding  the  d- 
lof  the  United  States  from  her  territory. 
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It  18  not  for  the  historian  to  criticise  the  political  acts  of  any  individ- 
Qal,  bat  it  can  scarcely  be  sa{q)08ed  that  Mr.  Clay  or  the  members  of  that 
conunittee  believed  such  condition  woold  have  any  effect  npon  the  action 
of  the  Legislatore  of  Missouri  after  her  admission."^ 

Bot  the  proposition  was  promptly  met,  exposed  and  voted  down,  and 
the  resolution  of  the  Senate  rejected  by  83  to  80. 

On  the  following  day  Mr.  Livermore,  of  New  Hampshire,  moved  a  re- 
sonsideration  of  this  vote,  and  this  motion  after  a  very  earnest  debate  was 
agreed  to,  and  debate  was  resumed  upon  the  merits  of  the  Senate's  reso- 
lution. 

Southern  members  now  spoke  of  the  portentous  consequences  of  reject- 
ing Missouri;  said  it  would  have  the  necessary  effect  of  separating  the 
South  from  the  North,  and  the  Union,  established  at  such  vast  expense 
of  blood  and  treasure,  must  be  dissolved.  But  most  of  the  northern 
monbers  appear  to  have  remamed  unmoved  by  these  appeals  to  their 
moral  cowardice  ;  and  the  Senate's  resolution  was  rejected  by  a 
vote  of  88  to  83,  and  the  subject,  according  to  all  parliamentary 
law  and  the  usages  of  Congress,  was  disposed  of  for  the  session.  But 
1881  n  ^^*  Brown,  of  Kentucky,  offered  a  resolution  directing  the  judi- 
'^  «!•  J  ciary  committee  to  inquiy  into  the  expediency  of  repealing  the 
act  passed  at  the  previous  session  of  Congress  authorizlDg  Missouri  to 
form  a  State  government.  The  resolution  was  promptly  rejected  ;  and 
Mr.  Clark,  of  New  York,  offered  another  declaring  that  so  soon  as 
Missouri  should  form  a  constitution  in  accordance  with  that  of  the  United 
States,  Congress  would  admit  her  to  the  Union.  This  was  also  rejected. 
-.  J- ,  Mr.  Clay  once  more  cailie  forward,  with  a  determination  of  pur- 
pose which  many  regarded  as  praiseworthy,  while  others  con- 
*c(0mned  it  as  an  unworthy  effort  to  extend  slavery.  He  now  proposed  to 
raise  a  joint  committee  of  the  two  Houses  for  the  pai*pose  of  presenting 
aome  plan  for  settling  the  controversy  in  r^ard  to  the  admission  of  Mi&- 
iOiurL  His  proposition  was  sustained;  the  resolution  was  adopted,  and 
a  o(»nmittee  of  thirteen  on  the  part  of  the  House  was  appointed. 
-^  jj,.  From  this  committee  Mr.  Clay,  the  chairman,  reported  a  reso- 
lution declaring  that  Missouri  should  thereafter  be  admitted  to 
the  ssterhood  of  States  upon  the  proclamation  of  the  President,  when- 
ever her  legislator  should  officially  pledge  the  State  never  to  pass  any  law 
excluding  citizens  of  the  United  States  from  her  territory. 

On  this  report  there  was  little  debate,  all  apparently  feelmg  that  the 

*  It  if  within  tii«  pcnonal  knowledge  of  the  writer  that  Mr.  CUy  In  tabsequent  life  spoke  of  this 
Nport  M  baring  been  made  merely  to  afford  an  excuse  for  northern  members  to  rote  for  the  adml»i 
rion  of  IUmouiI,  and  with  no  Idea  thU  the  eonditlon  would  be  obUgatoiy  on  the  8UU  if  admittad. 
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argument  had  been  previonslj  exhausted,  and  with  much  apparent  solem- 
nity the  yote  was  taken  and  showed  86  in  the  affirmatire  and  82  in  the 
negatiye.  Messrs.  Baldwin,  Samuel  Moore  and  Rogers,  of  Pennsylva- 
nia ;  Bateman,  Bloomfield  and  Smith,  of  New  Jersey  ;  Clark,  Ford, 
Hackley,  Meigs  and  Storrs,  of  New  York  ;  Stevens,  of  Connecticut ; 
Eddy,  of  Ehode  Island;  Hill  and  Shaw,  of  Massachusetts,  voting  with 
the  slaveholders,  while  Messrs.  Clifton,  of  New  Hampshire;  Cushman,  of 
Massachusetts  ;  Hazzard,  of  Rhode  Island;  Crafts,  of  Yermont;  and. 
Tompkins,  of  New  York,  did  not  vote. 

Every  member  from  the  slave  States  voted  for  the  resolution,  assisted 
by  the  fifteen  members  mentioned  from  the  free  States.  With  then*  as- 
sistance the  resolution  was  carried  by  four  majority,  while  five  other 
members  from  the  free  States  sat  with  folded  arms  looking  upon  the 
mighty  contest  as  though  they  owed  no  duty  to  either  freedom  or  slavery. 

Yet  this  contest  in  regard  to  Missouri  was  maintained  with  more 
firmness  by  northern  members  than  had  characterized  their  action  at  the 
former  session.  It  was,  however,  regarded  by  intelligent  men  as  an  un- 
worthy surrender  of  the  Constitution  to  the  supposed  interests  of  slavery. 
And  while  the  odium  was  concentrated  upon  the  individuals  who,  repre- 
sentmg  constituencies  in  the  free  States,  had  lent  their  votes  and  influ- 
ence to  the  triumphs  of  slavery,  the  hatred  of  slaveholding  domination 
now  took  a  stronger  hold  upon  the  northern  mind,  and  struck  deeper 
into  the  hearts  of  the  people,  from  which  it  was  never  subsequently  eradi- 
cated.* 

Before  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  Mr.  Meigs,  of  New  York,  as  if 
in  some  degree  to  atone  for  his  persistent  vote  in  favor  of  slavery,  offered 
a  resolution  appropriating  five  hundred  millions  acres  of  land  as  a  fund 
for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  slavery,  as  he  said,  in  order  to  end  the  con- 
troversy between  slavery  and  freedom.  He  spoke  in  favor  of  his  propo- 
sition, and  was  listened  to  respectfully  ;  but,  as  though  members  appre- 
'  elated  his  unenviable  position,  nearly  one  half  of  their  number  refused  to 
vote  on  his  proposition,  which  was  laid  on  the  table  without  further  debate. 

This  was  the  last  action  of  the  sixteenth  Congress  upon  the  subject  of 
slavery.  This  triumph  of  the  supporters  of  African  bondage,  inspired 
them  with  a  confidence  which  subsequently  increased  by  further  surren- 
ders, until  it  ripened  into  arrogance,  and  finally  culmmated  in  attempts 
to  exercise  an  unrelenting  despotism. 

*  Thif  remark  Is  baaed  upon  the  dlsdael  r«eoIlcctlon  of  the  author,  who  vaa  •!  the  time  readfaif 
law,  and,  nith  other  inmates  of  the  office,  kept  a  cloee  watch  of  congrearional  proceeding!,  and  fell 
deeply  mortified  at  this  betrayal  of  ft^edom  by  northern  members,  and  the  conylction  that  slaTery 
aad  freedom  coold  nerer  be  encouraged  and  upheld  by  the  laoM  gOTemment  at  the  same  tlm« 
MTsr  fobsequeatly  1^  his  mind. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  ARROGANCE  OF  THE  SLATE  POWER — ^ITS  FRAUDS  AND  IKPORTANT  DEFEAT. 

1821. 1  -^^  *^®  opening  of  the  seyenteenth  Congress  it  was  quite  ap- 
•^  *-J  parent  that  a  deep  feeling  existed  in  fevor  of  slavery  on  one  hand 
and  against  it  on  the  other.  Hie  members  from  the  free  States  who 
in  the  previoas  Congress  had  voted  and  acted  with  the  slaveholders  had 
been  discarded  by  their  constitoents.  Two  only  of  their  whole  number 
continued  to  hold  seats  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  these  were 
regarded  as  **  spared  monuments^  of  the  people's  mercy.  Mr.  Baldwin, 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Eddy,  of  Rhode  Island,  had  been  returned  as 
members  of  the  present  House  of  Representatives,  although  they  had 
steadily  voted  for  slavery. 

The  controversy  which  had  characterized  the  former  Congress  was  re- 
newed at  the  commencement  of  the  present  on  the  election  of  Speaker. 
Mr.  Taylor,  of  New  York,  bad  been  an  able  and  uncompromising  oppo- 
nent of  slavery  extension,  and  had  served  as  Speaker  durmg  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  previous  Congress,  and  was  now  presented  as  the  candidate 
of  the  advocates  of  liberty. 

The  South  had  felt  no  little  mortification  at  the  previous  election  of 
Mr.  Taylor.  They  appeared  fully  conscious  that  to  maintain  their  polit- 
ical ascendency  they  must  designate  the  higher  ofl&cers  of  Government, 
who  should  be  elected  under  their  apparent  patronage.  A  majority  of 
members  from  the  slave  States  united  upon  Csesar  A.  Rodney,  of  Dela- 
ware, as  their  candidate. 

But  Yirginia  had  been  accustomed  to  control  the  nomination  of  offi- 
cers. She  had  given  to  the  United  States  four  of  the  five  Presidents, 
and  while  the  members  from  slave  States  aspired  to  control  the  nation, 
Virginia  felt  it  one  of  her  prerogatives  to  control  those  members.  Her 
delegation  were  not  satisfied  with  Mr.  Rodney,  and  would  not  assist  in 
his  election.  There  were  seven  ballots  cast  on  the  first  day,  and  the 
highest  number  which  Mr.  Rodney  received  was  sixty-seven,  which  was 
given  on  the  fifth  ballot ;  but  his  rote  M  to  fifty-nine  on  the  twelfth 
ballot,  when  the  House  adjourned.  During  these  ballotings  Mr.  Tay- 
lor's vote  had  risen  regularly  firom  sixty,  given  on  the  first,  to  seventy- 
wveD,  which  constituted  his  strength  on  the  last  ballot  of  the  day. 
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On  that  erening  a  majority  of  sonthem  members  concluded  to  vote  for 
Mr.  Barbonr,  of  Virginia,  who  now  became  the  southern  candidate,  and 
was  elected  on  the  twelfth  ballot,  bj  eighty-eight  votes,  being  a  majority 
of  the  whole  number  cast. 

With  a  slaveholding  President  and  a  majority  of  slaveholders  in  the 
Cabinet  and  in  the  Supreme  Court,  and  a  slaveholding  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  devotees  of  oppression  grasped  the  sceptre 
of  power  with  a  firmer  hand  than  before,  and  bade  defiance  to  any  at- 
tempt that  might  be  made  in  favor  of  the  **  self-evident  truths"  on  which 
our  republican  edifice  had  been  reared. 

Notwithstanding  the  ill  feelings  engendered  by  the  admission  of  Ifia- 
souri  with  a  constitution  opposed  to  the  vital  doctrines  of  the  Federal 
compact,  the  President,  in  his  annual  message,  congratulated  the 
people  upon  the  union  and  harmony  that  prevailed  in  Congress 
and  throughout  the  country.  He  referred  to  the  precedent  which  had 
been  set  by  their  predecessors,  agreeably  to  the  doctrine  then  and  for 
many  years  sedulously  inculcated  by  southern  politicians,  that  whatever 
Congress  might  do,  its  action  was  to  be  regarded  by  subsequent  genera- 
tions as  correct  and  binding  upon  all  who  should  thereafter  wield  the  power 
of  Govemmetit,  He  went  further,  and  imputed  the  downfall  of  other 
governments  to  established  orders  of  nobility,  instead  of  a  departure  from 
the  dictates  of  pure  and  impartial  justice,  apparently  unconscious  that  In 
our  own  nation  we  cherished  a  despotism  which  must  fall  before  the 
advance  of  Christian  civilization. 

The  President,  unconscious  of  inconsistency,  called  attention  to  the 
illicit  commerce  in  slaves,  carried  on  with  the  people  of  our  southern 
States.  Petitions  from  various  free  States,  asking  Congress  to  take 
efficient  measures  to  abolish  this  traffic,  were  also  presented  to  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  The  message  and  memorials  were  referred  to  a 
select  committ^,  who  made  a  frank  and  candid  report,  stating,  that  the 
law  declaring  the  slave  trade  to  be  piracy  had  exerted  a  salutary  infill 
ence  m  duninishing  the  horrors  of  that  crime  which  so  deeply  affected  the 
character  of  our  nation  ;  but  added,  that  it  still  continued  to  a  fearful 
extent,  and  that  no  one  nation,  acting  independently,  could  abolish  the 
Blave  trade.  They,  therefore,  reported  a  joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  enter  into  arrangements  with  other  powers  for  the  final 
extinction  of  that  scourge  of  mankind. 

Mr.  Poinsett,  of  South  Carolina,  being  a  member  of  the  conmiittee, 
made  a  minority  report,  declaring  that  the  report  of  the  majority  "  was 
fraught  with  danger  to  the  best  iTiterests  of  the  country."  South  Carolina, 
in  the  oonventimi  which  framed  the  Federal  Constitution,  supported  the 
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glaTe  trade,  and  at  no  time  since  that  period  had  her  people  given 
evidence  of  their  opposition  to  it.  Indeed,  as  has  been  noticed,  her 
statesmen  denied  the  right  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  to 
use  their  combined  efforts  to  abolish  it,  declaring  that  goyemments  were 
under  no  obligation  to  observe  the  laws  of  justice  towards  the  people 
of  other  nations.  In  maintaining  this  moral  and  political  infidelity, 
South  Carolina  still  supported  her  consistency. 

It  may  illustrate  the  barbarism  of  that  age  as  well  as  of  South  Caro- 
lina to  say  further,  that  the  committee  stated  that  the  number  of  slaves 
imported  into  our  southern  States  was  annually  tMrteen  thousand,  even 
while  our  laws  declared  such  importation  piracy  and  punishable  with 
death.  That  from  two  points  on  the  African  coast,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  cargoes  of  slaves  were  annually  exported  to  the  American  continent. 
Yet  such  was  the  moral  paralysis  resting  on  the  public  mind  that  the 
Tory  men  who  purchased  these  slaves,  and  encouraged  and  made  them- 
selves accessory  to  these  piracies,  were  regarded  as  worthy  citizens  of  a 
frtt  government. 

But  the  resolution  authorizing  the  President  to  make  arrangements 
with  other  governments  for  the  final  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives,  only  nine  votes  being  cast  against  its 
adoption. 

jjgj^.  On  the  day  following,  Mr.  Wright,  of  Maryland,  presented 
resolutions  from  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  complaining  that 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania  afforded  aid  and  protectioiwto  the  fugitive 
slaves  of  their  State,  and  asked  the  protection  of  Congress  against 
such  practices.  The  resolutions  were  referred  to  the  committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

But  the  next  morning  Mr.  Wright  presented  a  resolution  referring 
the  subject  to  a  select  committee,  and  in  debating  this  resolution 
Mr,  Wright  assailed  the  Quakers  and  other  philanthropists  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  aiding  slaves  to  obtain  their  freedom,  and  declared  that  unless 
Congress  would  act  on  the  subject,  "  Maryland  wovM  take  up  arms  for 
protecting  her  institutions,^  These  resolutions  were  also  referred  to  the 
committee  on  the  judiciary. 

Thus  while  the  slave  States  were  piratically  importing  thirteen  thou- 
sand slaves  annually,  for  which,  by  the  laws  of  our  Government,  and  the 
general  sense  of  the  civilized  world,  they  deserved  death,  they  arro- 
gantly called  on  Congress  to  protect  them  in  holding  in  bondage 
the  slaves  thus  imported,  and  the  committee  reported  a  bill  in  favor 
of  the  capture  and  return  of  fugitive  slaves  much  more  stringent  in  its 
provisions  than  the  law  then  ill  force.   JBut  when  it  came  up  for  con- 
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sideration,  northern  members  objected  to  its  passage,  for  the  reason  that 
it  suspended  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  and  in  its  whole  framework  was 
calculated  to  encourage  and  favor  the  kidnapping  of  free  colored  per. 
sons.  The  bill  was  recommitted  to  a  select  committee,  who  again 
reported  -it  to  the  House  ;  and  on  further  debate,  the  real  difficulty 
in  our  Government  was  clearly  developed  to  public  view.  Slaveholders 
from  the  South  boldly  demanded  protection  for  thdr  slaves;  while 
the  advocates  of  liberty  from  the  North  were  equally  determined  m  their 
demands  for  protection  to  colored  freemen  against  southern  kidnappers. 
Members  now  learned  that  -every  provision  for  the  capture  and  enslave- 
ment of  fugitives  endangered  the  liberty  of  the  free  colored  population  ; 
and  that  every  act  in  favor  of  securing  liberty  to  the  free  colored  people 
operated  to  favor  the  escape  of  fugitive  bondmen.  And  the  bill  was 
laid  on  the  table,  and  no  more  brought  before  the  House  for  con- 
sideration. ^ 

The  Spanish  American  colonies  were  still  striving  for  their  inde- 
pendence. One  general  and  universal  feeling  of  hostility  to  slavery 
seemed  to  pervade  their  people,  who  had  themselves  labored  under  a 
despotism  somewhat  allied  to  slavery.  The  acknowledgment  of  their 
independence  was  now  proposed,  as  it  was  asserted  that  the  sympathy 
of  the.  people  of  the  United  States  must  be  with  them.  But  southern 
statesmen  proposed  delay,  suggested  doubts.  They  argued  that  the 
revolution  might  extend  to  Cuba,  which  was  so  near  to  our  slave  States 
as  to  forbid  that  our  Government  should  permit  the  slavery  of  that 
island  to  be  abolished  ;  and  necessity  would  compel  us  to  prevent  such 
a  disaster  by  engaging  in  war  ;  or  we  must  permit  that  beautiful  island 
to  pass  into  the  possession  of  England.  ^ 

The  final  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  which  Spain  ceded  the  Floridas 
to  the  United  States  constituted  one  of  the  important  incidents  in  the 
fcgime  of  slavery  during  the  year  1821. 

Throughout  the  slaveholding  portion  of  the  Union  it  was  well  known 
that  the  ^* Maroons, ^^  or  "fugitive  slaves"  who  had  so  long  resided  in 
the  wilds  of  Florida  that  no  witnesses  could  identify  them,  were  exertmg 
a  deleterious  influence  on  the  slaves  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi,  and  Louisiana.  The  bondsmen  of  these  States  as  well 
as  those  of  Florida  were  leaving  their  masters  and  seeking  an  asylum 
with  their  friends  who  had  long  been  resident  in  the  territory. 

I'he  destruction  of  Blount's  Fort  in  1816,  and  the  War  of  1818,  had 
reully  effected  nothing  but  to  constrain  the  exiles  to  retire  further  to  the 
int- rior  of  the  country.  And  the  purchase  of  the  ^territory  was  urged 
by  the  people  of  the  sorroandmg  States,  in  order  to  save  them  from  the 
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constant  annoyance  to  which  thej  were  subjected  by  the  loss  of  fngitiye 
bondmen. 

1^,  Soon  as  the  Floridas  c&me  into onr  possession,  the  question  arose 
in  the  minds  of  the  President  and  his  Cabinet,  as  to  the  disposal 
of  these  people.  They  were  supposed  to  be  fugitives,  or  the  descendants 
of  fugitive  slaves.  But  most  of  them  had  resided  there  from  their  birth — 
indeed,  three  or  four  generations  had  passed  away  since  their  ancestors 
had  fled  from  South  Carolina,  and  it  were  now  impossible  to  identify 
any  one  as  a  slave,  or  as  the  descendant  of  a  slave.  Moreover,  the 
Spanish  crown  had  recognized  them  as  citizens ;  had  granted  them  lauds 
and  treated  them  as  subjects ;  and  their  rights  were  protected  by  the 
treaty  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  that  the  rights  of  the 
white  people  of  the  territory  were  protected  ;  and  by  no  rule  of  inter- 
national law  could  our  Government  treat  them  otherwise  than  they 
treated  the  white  inhabitants.  Yet  they  had  harbored  the  slaves  of 
Georgia,  Mississippi,  and  South  Carolina,  and  in  all  probability  would 
oontiuue  to  do  so.  The  President,  therefore,  called  on  Mr.  Papniers, 
sab-agent  for  the  Florida  Indians,  for  his  opinion  as  tq  the  disposition  to 
be  made  of  these  people.    He  replied  in  the  following  language  : 

"  It  will  be  difficult  (says  he)  to  form  a  prudent  determination  with 
respect  to  the  maroon  negroes  who  live  among  the  Indians  on  the  other 
side  of  the  little  mountain  of  Latchione.  They  fear  being  again  made 
slaves  by  the  American  Government,  and  will  omit  nothing  to  increase 
or  keep  alive  mistrust  among  the  Indians,  whom  they  in  fact  govern.  If 
it  should  become  necessary  to  use  force  with  them,  it  is  feared  the  In- 
dians will  take  their  part.  It  will,  however,  be  necessary  to  remove 
from  the  Floridas  this  group  of  freebooters,  among  whom  runaway 
n^roes  will  always  find  a  refuge.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  possible  to  have 
them  received  at  St.  Domingo,  or  to  furnish  them  the  meaus  of  with- 
drawing from  the  United  States," 

It  had  long  been  the  evident  intention  of  the  people  of  Georgia  to 
rednslave  them.  Indeed,  as  the  reader  has  been  mformed,  she  once  sent 
an  army  to  effect  that  object,  and  had  insisted  upon  the  purchase  of 
Florida  solely  for  that  purpose  ;  but  when  the  subject  came  thus  before 
the  President,  that  high  official  hesitated,  and  consulted  Mr.  Panniers, 
whose  humanity  evidently  revolted  at  the  proposition  ;  but  he  so  far 
yielded  his  sense  of  justice  to  the  interests  of  slavery,  as  to  advise  their 
removal. 

Goneral  Jackson  was  also  called  on  to  express  his  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  had,  in  1 8 1 6,  complied  with  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  Georgia ; 
liad  ordered  Bloont's  Fort  to  be  destroyed,  and  the  ftigitive  slaves 
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taken  back  to  their  masters.  But  he  had  found  them  ready  to  defend 
their  liberty  with  their  llyes.  He  had  fonght  with  them  at  Sawanee  ; 
had  witnessed  their  courage  and  daring  ;  had  seen  his  own  disciplined 
and  gallant  army  held  at  defiance,  and  his  men  fall  before  their  deadly 
fire  on  the  battle  field  ;  he  well  understood  their  hatred  of  slavery ; 
and  he  answered  the  inqoiry  propoimded  to  him,  saying^  "These  rtm- 
aufoy  slaves  spoken  of  by  Mr,  Pa/wnierB  mikst  he  removed  from  the  Floridas, 
w  scenes  of  murder  and  confusion  will  ezisi,^^* 

This  advice  was  adopted  as  the  policy  of  the  administration.  In 
order  to  subserve  the  interests  of  slavery,  our  treaty  with  Spain  was 
violated,  almost  as  soon  as  made,  the  rights  of  these  people  were  out- 
raged, and  the  long  and  tedious  war  which  eventually  followed,  the 
vast  expenditure  of  blood  and  tieasure  incurred  to  sustain  the  interests 
of  slavery  in  Florida  and  a(\j<»nlng  States,  will  long  constitute  an  inter- 
esting page  in  American  history. 

Early  in  the  first  session  of  the  eighteenth  Congress,  resolu-  |^^^ 
tions  were  adopted,  calling  on  the  President  for  information 
touching  any  arrangements  which  tiiat  high  officer  had  made  with  other 
governments  for  suppressing  the  slave  trade.  In  response,  the  Executive 
transmitted  a  mass  of  documents,  which  were  committed  to  a  select  com- 
mittee, who  reported  a  bill  to  carry  out  and  consummate  the  work  of 
abolishing  that  traffic  ;  but  it  was  neither  debated  nor  acted  upon. 

The  protection  of  the  people  of  Florida,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and 
Mississippi  against  constant  losses  by  the  exodus  of  slaves,  appears  to 
have  presented  the  most  absorbing  and  difficult  questions  for  the  consi^ 
eration  of  our  Government.  Thirty  years  had  now  elapsed  since  this 
burden  of  sustaiuing  slavery  was  assumed  by  Congress,  and  it  had  coi>- 
stantly  become  more  and  more  onerous,  more  and  more  vexatious  and  ^ 
di^raceful ;  but  having  engaged  in  the  work,  the  Executive  dared  not 
hesitate  or  falter ;  and  to  carry  it  forward,  an  arrangement  with  the 
Florida  Indians  became  necessary. 

The  treaty  of  Camp  Moultrie  was  entered  into,  by  which  the  Indians 
agreed  to  remove  south  of  a  line  to  be  drawn  due  east  from  "  Tampa 
Bay."  This  greatly  contracted  th^  possessions,  and  would  have 
brought  many  of  the  maroons  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  but  the  '' Seminole  Indians"  and  "Semmole  negroes'^ 
had  become  so  far  connected  by  association  and  intermarriage,  that  thej 

•  B  vin  be  noticed  Ui«t  the  word  **m&r0&ni**  «Md  1^  Mr.  Pannlm,  wm  dtoewded  by  ChHMral 
Jackeon,  as  when  nsed  In  Jamaic*  it  referred  to  **/>•««  n^raea  of  the  nranntahia,'*  who  had  eo  loof 
■alatafaied  their  liberty  that  thej  eoold  not  be  tdentlfled  M  ilaree,  and  General  Jaekaon  prefarred 
ta  taU  the  Florida  inaroon«  ^^yktjitit^tittHt,** 
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coold  not  be  separated.  They  both  moTed  sooth,  according  to  treaty 
aUpuIation.  The  United  States,  in  consideration  of  this  removal, 
covenanted  "  to  restrain  and  prevent  all  white  persons  from  banting, 
settling,  or  otherwise  intruding  upon  the  lands "  thus  set  apart  for  the 
uae  of  the  Seminoles  :  and  the  Seminoles  also  stipalated  to  return  tiuh 
fugitive  slaves  as  should  flee  to  them,  . 

isHii  '^^  ^^®  opening  of  the  nineteenth  Congress,  the  President 
(John  Quincy  Adams),  in  his  annual  message,  called  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  to  the  condition  of  Mexico,  Central  America,  and 
Columbia.  These  governments  had  achieved  then*  independence,  and 
were  recognized  as  sovereign  powers.  The  President  stated  that 
they  now  proposed  to  hold  a  Congress  of  Nations  at  Panama,  and 
had  invited  our  Government  to  send  commissioners  to  meet  them,  and 
deliberate  on  such  subjects  as  would  be  consistent  with  our  mutual 
position,  and  calculated  to  advance  the  interests  of  our  people.  He 
farther  stated  that  he  had  accepted  the  invitation,  and  would,  in  due 
season,  transmit  to  the  Senate  the  names  of  three  commissioners  to 
represent  us  in  the  proposed  conference  ;  and  he  soon  after  sent  the 
names  of  John  Sargeant,  William  B.  Rochester,  and  Kichard  C. 
Anderson,  whom  he  nominated  to  the  Senate  for  confirmation  as  com- 
missioners. 

ifli&i  '^^  debate  in  that  body  was  of  coarse  in  secret  session,  but 
the  injunction  of  secresy  having  been  removed,  we  find  that 
ceaseless  vigilance  guarded  the  portals  of  slavery.  Mr.  Adams  had 
never  possessed  the  confidence  of  slaveholders,  and  this  proposition 
was  regarded  with  suspicion.  The  governments  referred  to  had  adopted 
the  primal  truths  enunciated  in  our  Declaration  of  Independence,  as  the. 
Titaliziog  principles  on  which  they  founded  their  hopes  and  expectations 
and  southern  statesmen  feared  that  the  independence  of  Hayti,  of  Porto 
Rico,  and  of  Cuba,  might  come  under  consideration,  and  the  means  of 
freeing  them  from  foreign  rule  might  be  considered  in  the  proposed  Con- 
gress ;  and,  if  once  free  from  foreign  rule,  the  abolition  of  slavery  would 
follow,  and  the  moral  influence  of  liberty  in  those  islands  would  prove 
iiyurious  to  the  slave  interest  in  our  own  States. 

The  liberation  of  Cuban  slaves  was  denounced  by  slaveholders  as  alto- 
gether destructive  to  the  slave  States,  and  the  man  who  could  coolly 
look  upon  emancipation  in  that  island,  they  asserted,  "  must  be  an  incen- 
diary y  Q,  fanatic,  and  traitor  to  our  institutions,"  Never  was  slavehold- 
ing  arrogance  more  offensively  displayed  than  in  this  debate.  It  was 
contended  that  the  independence  of  Cuba  was  not  to  be  thought  of, 
while  oor  southern  States  should  see  fit  to  hold  slaves.    That  during  the 
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existence  of  the  institution  iii  the  sonthem  States,  the  people  of  the 
other  members  of  the  Confederacy  must  conform  to  that  condition  of 
things^  They  now  urged  that  the  commereial  interests  of  New  England 
and  New  York  had  been  surrendered,  in  order  that  southern  slaves  might 
be  protected  from  the  moral  influence  of  emancipation  in  Hajti,  and 
they  extolled  the  gracefulness  with  which  northern  men  had  surrendered 
the  interests  of  freedom  that  slavery  might  thriTC.  But  they  charged 
the  South  American  States  with  holding  the  doctrine  that  **  all  ,men, 
Hack  and  whitt^  were  endowed  with  an  tmprescripHble  right  to  enjoy  life 
and  libertyj^'  and  they  urged  that  we  could  not  hold  intercourse  with 
them,  without  in  some  degree  being  affected  by  their  doctrines.  These 
advocates  of  slavery  denounced  Wilberforce  and  Clarkson  and  other  , 
English  philanthropists  as  '^visionary  theorists,"  and  asserted  that* 
English  statesmen  now  discarded  the  doctrines  of  human  rights  as  set 
forth  by  European  publicists.  They  asserted  that  our  own  statesmen-^ 
no  longer  held  the  doctrines  enunciated  in  our  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence ;  and  assumed  that  northern  statesmen  now  acknowledged  the. 
obligation  of  our  Government  to  sustain  slavery.  The  President,  Mr. 
Adams,  was  personally  assailed  and  bitterly  denounced.  Mr.  Clay,  then 
Secretary  of  State,  did  not  escape  reproof,  though  he  was  himself  a 
riaveholder.*  Mr.  Sargeant,  one  of  the  commissioners  nominated,  was 
declared  to  be  an  abolitionist,  who  had  manifested  his  hostility  to  slavery 
by  opposing  its  existence  in  D^souri,  The  debate  continued  until  twelve 
o'clock  at  night,  when  the  vote  was  taken  on  approving  the  nominations 
of  Messrs.  Sargeant,  Rochester,  and  Anderson,  as  commissioners  to 
attend  the  Congress  of  Panama,  and  stood  28  in  the  affirmative  to  16 
in  the  negative.  Messrs.  Bentonf  and  Barton,  of  Missouri ;  Clayton 
and  Vandyke,  of  Delaware  ;  Johnson,  of  Kentucky  ;  Floyd  and  Smithy 
of  Maryland  ;  and  Bouligney,  of  Louisiana,  voting  with  Senators  from 
the  free  States  ;  while  Messrs.  Holmes  and  Chandler,  of  Maine,  and 
Van  Buren,  of  New  York,  voted  with  the  slaveholders. 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  a  resolution  was  offered  calling  on 

*  It  WM  the  8«Terit7  of  Mr.  Randolph^  ■trlciara  apon  the  personal  and  political  character  d 
Mr.  OUjt  daring  this  debate,  which  called  forth  the  challenft  to  mortal  combat  which  took  plM* 
between  thoe«  gentlemen  in  April,  a.d.  1826. 

t  It  If  a  Mnnewhat  lingular  fact,  that  while  oar  Congreeilonal  annals  show  Mr.  Bentfti  to  hare 
feted  In  f^Tor  of  the  confirmation  of  the  three  commhwionere,  he  represents  himself  as  rotlof 
afaiiiBt  that  propositloa,  and  speaks  of  only  two  commissioners,  Messrs.  Sargeant  and  Anderson. 
fM«  **  Thirty  Tears  in  the  Senate,"  page  68,  roL  L  It  was  daring  this  debate  that  Mr.  Benton  first 
•pssred  his  own  oouTiction  that  oar  Ck^remmental  policy  had  been  eitabllshed  in  faror  of  the  slara 
tajwtst ;  that  it  ooald  not  and  ooght  not  to  be  changed  or  altered  ;  a  conviction  which  the  aathor 
ha4  KMSOD  to  know  contlnaed  doting  his  Ufs.  Indeed,  nneompromising  adherence  to  early  oonvW- 
Heat  AM>ol»risod  tU  wholt  Ufa  of  that  lUtewnan,  and  gars  dlreoHoa  to  «>il  Ms  political  ondwt 
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the  ExecntiYe  for  such  correspondence  as  maj  hare  been  had  between 
oar  Government  and  the  Bepablics  of  Colombia,  Central  America,  and 
Mexico.  On  this  resolntion  a  long  debate  arose.  Bnt  while  sonthem 
rq>re8entatiTes  exhibited  the  same  arrogant  spirit  which  had  been  mani- 
'  fested  in  the  Senate,  it  is  dne  to  the  members  from  the  North  to  say 
that  the  rights  of  freemen,  the  doctrines  of  the  Constitution,  and 
the  interests  of  the  free  States,  were  far  more  ablj  supported  than  in 
the  Senate. 

It*  was  dnring  this  debate  that  Mr.  Miner,  of  Pennsylvania,  made  his 
46bnt  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  He  offered  a  resolution  declar- 
ing "  sympathy  with  those  republics,  inasmuch  as  they  had  adopted  tkt 
$qual  rights  of  ma^ikind  as  the  basis  of  their  several  orgcmzations."*  Hon. 
Silas  Wood,  of  New  York,  also  ably  sustained  the  resolution  of  Mr. 
Miner,  which  was  rejected,  while  that  calling  for  the  correspondence 
yna  adopted  by  a  large  minority. 

The  subject  was  again  debated  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  bill  making  appropriations  to  defruy  the  expenses  of  the  mission,  and 
occupied  the  attention  of  that  body  some  three  weeks,  during  which 
time  no  new  arguments  were  elicited  ;  yet  the  report  occupies  more  than 
120  pages  in  our  Congressional  documents.  In  this  debate  many  indi- 
viduals participated,  who  subsequently  became  distinguished  statesmen 
in  our  nation.  In  the  report  of  the  speeches  delivered  on  that  subject  we 
have  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  rhetoric,  and  the  best  illustrations 
of  character,  to  be  met  with  in  our  Congressional  archives.  Yet  this 
contest  resulted  in  agreeing  to  the  proposed  mission,  with  no  oth^r 
advantages  arising  from  it  than  a  farther  development  of  the  arrogance 
and  policy  of  the  slave-power. 

^^^  The  long-pending  controversy  between  our  Government  and 
that  of  Great  Britain  respecting  deported  slaves,  or  those  colored 
persons  who  were  carried  from  the  United  States  at  the  termination  of 
the  War  of  1812,  was  brought  to  a  close  during  the  year  to  which 
we  are  referring.  By  the  award  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  Execu- 
tive obtained  more  than  $1,200,000  as  a  compensation  for  those 
persons  whose  slaves  were  carried  away  at  the  close  of  that  war, 
while  no  indemnity  was  either  asked  or  obtained  for  those  persons  in 

•  The  lodrodaotion  of  thb  retolotion  li  b«lieTed  to  hare  eonidtated  the  first  distinct  propodtloa 
oflved  in  CoDgrcM,  reiterating  the  tentlment  in  fitror  of  Hb^rtj  which  inspired  the  patrioti  of  ITTC 
Other  members  had  expressed  these  setttiments,  and  had  glren  eridence  of  having  cherished  them, 
Imt  none  had  presented  propositions  declaring  them  naUonah  Mr.  Miner  maj  tmly  be. said  to 
haTe  oofiwiMfiMcf  the  work  of  reflonning  our  GoTemment  when  he  presented  this  retotetloa— « 
IfOfk  wliich  lie  oontfaraed  to  prosecote  while  he  remained  in  Oongrses  and  maj  properlj  be  regarded 
M  leadhig  In  the  great  reformation  which,  after  many  jun  of  strife,  finally  resulted  in  fkoelng  the 
fHfh  tnm  ttie  oriiMt  of  sUTery. 
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our  northern  States  who  were  rendered  bankrupt  by  the  baming 
of  their  boildings  and  their  goods  bj  the  enemy.  Nor  was  sach  ii^ 
demnity  demanded  for  those  whose  sons,  brothers,  or  fathers  had  been 
slain  in  battle.  Indeed,  the  mor^  we  examine  the  records  of  that  day, 
the  more  clearly  do  we  see  that  slarery  was  held  by  those  in  power  to 
be  above,  and  to  be  sustained,  if  necessary,  at  the  expense  of  all  other 
interests. 

But,  as  if  to  test  the  forbearance  of  the  northern  people,  a  colored 
man,  named  Gilbert  Horton,  a  respectable  citizen  of  West  Chester 
County,  New  York,  while  on  business  in  Washington  City,  demeaning 
himself  peacefully,  was  seized  and  imprisoned  under  pretence  that  he  was 
suspected  of  being  a  fugitiye  slare.  Unable  at  the  moment  to  show  him- 
self a  freeman,  he  was  held  in  prison,  and  advertised  to  be  sold  in  pay- 
ment of  his  jaQ  fees — ^not  that  he  was  unable  to  pay  them  himself,  but 
because  the  laws  in  force  there  were  intended  to  enslave  all  colored  per^ 
sons  who  should  fail  to  prove  their  freedom  ;  and  this  law  was  sustained 
and  kept  in  force  by  Congress  at  the  dictation  of  slaveholders,  who  in- 
sisted that  the  interests  of  slavery  demanded  its  continuance.  This 
advertising  a  free  and  respectable  citizen  of  New  York  for  sale  as  a 
slave  at  our  national  metropolis,  under  and  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of 
Congress,  excited  great  indignation  among  the  people  of  that  State. 
Early  in  the  following  session,  Mr.  Ward,  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, presented  a  resolution  directing  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  inquire  whether  any  law  was  in  force  therem  authorizing 
the  imprisonment  and  sale  of  free  colored  citizens  of  the  United  States  1 

Mr.  Ward  declared  that  he  could  not  believe  any  law  had  existence, 
either  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  in  any  State,  thus  viohitive  of  the 
Federal  Constitution./  He  had  supposed  that  the  fifth  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  meant  just  what  it  declared,  "  That  no  person  (black  or 
white)  should  be  deprivei  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process 
of  laiej^  He  declared  that  such  a  law  in  the  District  of  Columbia  must 
reflect  upon  those  members  of  Congress  who  kept  it  in  force ;  and 
he  cautioned  southern  gentlemen  that  the  northern  people  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  capture  and  return  frigitive  slaves  while  northern  freemen 
were  thus  captured  and  enslaved. 

Mr.  Forsyth,  of  Georgia,  attempted  to  ridicule  the  feeling  expressed 
by  Mr.  Ward,  declaring  that  that  gentleman  might  find  the  same  senti- 
ments  expressed  in  some  ballad,  entitled,  *'  7%e  Swn-Siriekm  Ouicastt 
of  Africa,"  in  the  "  ddla  erusca  album  of  some  boardiogHNihool  miss.'' 

Mr.  Letcher,  of  Kentucky,  thought  that  no  such  law  existed  in  the 
District ;  but  Mr.  Dorsey,  of  Maryland,  assured  him  ikon  lioj:  mek  a 
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law — that  it  had  been  enacted  in  1T15— and  he  proceeded  to  gire  a  con- 
cise history  of  the  legislation  on  this  subject  np  to  the  organization  of 
the  District,  assuring  the  House  that  the  law  had  remained,  and  was  re- 
enacted  bj  Congress,  in  1801,  substantially  as  it  had  existed  from  1T15. 

The  debate  now  assumed  a  serious  character.  Southern  members  de- 
clared that  colored  persons  were  not  "  citizens  "  under  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution, and  repeated  the  arguments  advanced  by  them  on  the  admission 
of  Missouri.  Northern  members  did  not  meet  this  point  with  the  ability 
nu^nifested  six  years  previously ;  but  they  declared  the  emilavement  of 
persons,  whethef  colored  or  white,  to  be  barbarous  and  inhuman. 

Mr.  Miner,  of  Pennsylvania,  asserted  that  the  facts  were  too  important 
to  be  treated  lightly ;  and  he  proceeded  to  show  that,  in  1824,  there 
were  committed  to  the  jcdl  in  Washington  City  fifty-two  persons  suspected 
of  being  runaway  slaves,  and  eighty-one  colored  persons  committed  by 
their  supposed  masters  for  safe-keeping  ;  that,  during  the  foUowmg  year, 
fifty-eight  persons  were  commiUed  on  suspicion  of  being  runaway  slaves, 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  were .  committed  by  their  supposed 
owners  for  safe  keeping  ;  that,  of  the  one  hundred  and  ten  runaways, 
fifteen  had  proven  themselves  free,  paii  the  expenses  of  their  imprisonr 
meni,  and  were  discharged,  thru  of  those  who  were  free  had  been  unable 
to  pay  expenses,  and  were  sold  into  slavery,*  and  the  two  hundred  and  five 
imprisoned  by  their  masters  were  sold  probably  to  the  southern  States. 
He  asserted  that  the  jail,  bmlt  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States,  was 
extensively  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  domestic  slave  trade.  He  had 
himself  visited  the  prison,  and  seen  the  victims  of  this  infamous  traffic. 
One  woman,  who  was  the  mother  of  nine  children,  had  seen  the  six 
oldest  sold  from  her  bb  they  arrived  at  an  age  to  command  good  prices  ; 
and^  at  last,  she  was  herself,  with  the  three  youngest,  imprisoned  for  the 
southern  market,  under  the  laws  adopted  and  kept  in  force  by  Congress: 
and  those  imprisoned  in  the  public  jail  constituted  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  the  victims  who  were  imprisoned  and  sold  in  the  city,  as,  in  various 
parts  of  it,  prisons  were  used  for  the  traffic  by  the  various  dealers 
in  human  flesh,  who  pursued  their  accursed  vocation  under  protection  of 
Congressional  enactment. 

Southern  members  regretted  the  language  used  by  Mr.  Miner,  but  no 
one  denied  his  facts  or  his  doctrines,  and  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Ward  was 
adopted  by  a  large  majority. 

Fifteen  days  subsequently,  Mr.  Powel,  from  the  committee,  reported  a 

*  lUi  b  p«rh«p8  the  only  cjfleiat  rtdord  of  the  entl«Temeni  of  free  persona  under  the  authority 
^[(OMHprdM,  but  the  rccorde  of  the  Qorernment  lead  ug  to  believe  that  thoosenda  of  fi-ee  penona 
kk  Ibe  United  States  were  feiaed  «nd.eail*Ted  ondar  Mthorttj  of  OonsreaelonAl  eoMtoeDte. 
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bill  requiring  the  aorporation  in  which  any  colored  person  shoold  be 
arrested  under  sospicion  of  being  a  fagitiye  to  pay  the  costs,  if  the  person 
so  arrested  proved  to  be  /ree,  and  repealing  the  law  of  Maryland  which 
had  been  enacted  one  hundred  and  ten  years  previoosly.  The  bill  waa 
committed  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  Honse,  bat  was  no  more  heard 
of ;  and  the  slave  trade,  with  its  attendant  crimes,  continued  to  disgrace 
the  men,  the  city,  and  the  naticm  that  sustained  it. 

JLi  the  time  to  which  we  now  refer,  all  the  slave  States,  by      .^^^^ 
their  constitutions  and  laws,  declared  slaves  to  be  property.   Their 
people  and  statesmen  were  educated  in  the  conviction  that  human  gov- 
ernments possessed  legitimate  powers  to .  transform  mtn  created  in  the 
image  of  God  into  chattels. 

The  free  States,  in  all  their  constitutions,  laws,  and  in  the  education  of 
their  people,  inculcated  the  doctrine  that"  human  beings  were  clearly  dis- 
tmguished  from  the  brute  creation,  both  in  phyiscal  form  and  mental  ex- 
istence  ;  that  the  Ime  of  demarkation  drawn  by  the  Creator  between 
men  and  things  was  so  distinct,  ^  wide,  so  deep,  that  human  governmenta 
could  not  obliterate  it.  From  the  commencement  of  the  Government, 
slaveholders  had  manifested  a  dissatisfaction  with  this  doctrine,  univer- 
sally adhered  to  by  the  Christian  world,  and  constituting  the  basis  of  all 
free  governments.  They  determined  that  Congress  should  recognize  the 
authority  of  the  slave  States  to  change  the  status  of  Africans,  to  trans- 
form them  into  property,  and  for  that  purpose  presented  the  foUowmg 
case : 

In  December,  1814,  while  the  British  forces  were  approaching  New 
Orleans,  General  Jackson,  commander  of  the  American  army,  ordered 
the  impressment  of  horses,  carts  and  slaves,  for  the  erection  of  defensive 
works  to  protect  the  city.  A  horse,  cart  and  slave  of  the  claimant, 
Marigney  D'Autrieve,  was  impressed,  and  while  employed  in  erecting 
batteries  the  slave  was  wounded,  the  horse  killed  and  the  cart  destroyed 
by  the  cannon  shot  of  the  enemy,  and  the  owner  presented  his  memonai 
to  Congress  for  indenmity.  The  Committee  on  Claims  reported  a  bill 
giving  compensation  for  the  horse  and  cart,  but  in  their  report  which  ac- 
companied the  bill,  they  stated  that  "  the  Government  had  not  regarded 
slaves  as  property,  nor  paid  for  them  when  lost  in  the  public  service." 

When  the  bill  came  up  for  consideration  in  conmiittee  of  the  whole 
Hcuse,  Mr.  Livingston,  of  Louisiana,  moved  an  amendment  granting 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  negro's  services  while  confined  by  his 
wound,  and  for  expenses  in  doctoring  and  nursing  him. 

Thus  was  the  claim  of  indemnity  for  the  los?  of  the  slave's  labor  fairly 
presented  by  one  of  the  learned  and  inflnential  members  from  tke  dave 
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States.  He  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  jarists  of !  the  nation.  Bom 
and  educated  in  New  York,  he  selected  New  Orleans  as  his  residence, 
and  now,  holding  a  seat  in  Congress,  he  wielded  an  influence  over  both 
dave  and  free  States.  He  spoke  boldly  and  directly  to  the  point,  de- 
claring the  question  yital  to  the  existence  of  the  slave  States  ;  said  he 
could  not  believe  the  conmiittee  intended  to  establish  the  doctrine  that 
filayes  **  were  not  property."  He  then  maintained  by  historical  facts,  that 
the  institution  existed  prior  to  the  Constitution  ;  that  all  the  States  save 
ode  or  two  treated  slaves  as  property,  and  all  of  the  present  slave  States 
declared  them  such  by  their  laws  ;  that  the  Constitution  gave  no  au- 
thority for  the  Federal  Government  to  interfere  with  them  in  any  man- 
ner, the  States  holding  them  independently  of  the  Federal  Government, 
as  legal  property.  If  taken  for  the  public  use  they  must  be  paid  for. 
The  committee  (swd  he)  assert  "  they  are  not  property."  What  are 
they  then  ?  If  they  are  not  our  property,  we  have  no  right  to  their 
services,  and  they  are  legally  free.  He  then  maintained  the  sovereignty 
of  the  States  and  the  sacredness  of  State  rights,  and  concluded  by  an 
expression  of  his  confidence  that  the  amendment  would  be  adopted. 

Fortunately  for  our  institutions,  and  for  the  cause  of  humanity,  there 
were  members  of  that  body  who  had  associated  with  the  fbamers  of  the 
Constitution,  had  caught  the  spirit  and  retained  something  of  the  patri- 
otism of  that  heroic  age — men  who  were  contemporaries  of  Madison,  and 
recollected  the  memorable  words  of  that  great  statesman,  when  in  con- 
vention he  declared  ''  it  would  be  wrong  to  admit  in  the  Constitution, 
that  man  can  hold  property  in  man.^* 

Much  interest  was  felt,  and  some  anxiety  was  manifested  in  various 
parts  of  the  House,  as  members  came  to  reflect  upon  the  importance  of 
the  question  presented. 

Mr.  Whittlesey,  of  Ohio,  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Claims,  had 
reported  the  bill,  and  he  was  now  expected  to  defend  it  and  to  vindicate 
'the  action  of  the  committee.  He,  too,  was  a  lawyer  of  some  reputation, 
a  man  of  facts  and  figures  rather  than  a  rhetorician.  He  possessed  an 
indomitable  industry,  which  had,  even  at  that  day,  given  him  an  influ« 
ence,  particularly  in  the  department  of  private  claims.  Possessing  great 
Integrity  of  character,  he  was  at  all  times  unassuming,  and  had  never  as- 
pired to  the  position  of  a  "  speaking  member."  But  with  him  duty  was 
imperative,  and  he  did  not  falter  in  meeting  the  distinguished  gentleman 
who  moved  the  amendment.  He  spoke  like  a  lawyer  who  had  prepared 
his  case  for  hearing.  Avoiding  all  reference  to  fundamental  principles, 
he  applied  himself  to  the  lato  of  the  case.  He  gave  a  succinct  history  of 
every  claim  for  the  loss  of  slaves  that  had  come  before  the  committee 
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rince  the  adoption  of  thQ  Gonstitation.  He  cited  every  report  that  bid 
been  made,  either  in  print  or  in  mannscript,  and  showed  that  one  nde 
had  governed  them,  and  that  was  a  mie  of  constant  and  nndeviating  re- 
jection of  every  claim  for  slaves  or  for  the  labor  of  slaves,  althongh  lost 
in  the  public  service.  He  stated  that  the  question  had  been  presented 
to  the  House  only  once  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  ;  that  was 
in  1816,  when  considering  a  bill  to  indemnify  persons  for  property  lost  in 
the  public  service  ;  a  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  had  then  moved 
an  amendment  authorimg  payment  for  slaves,  but  the  proposition  had 
been  rejected  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

It  now  became  evident  that  if  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Livingston  were  < 
adopted,  the  past  construction  of  the  Constitution  must  be  overturned, 
and  it  was  clearly  seen  that  serious  work  was  before  the  House.  But 
Mr.  Whittlesey  was  sustained  by  Mr.  McCoy,  a  slaveholder  of  Yirgmia, 
also  a  member  of  the  conmiittee,  the  only  man  who  spoke  against  the 
amendment  attempted  in  1816.  It  was  also  known  thiit  Mr.  Williams, 
of  North  Carolina,  a  man  of  great  experience,  and  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, also  concurred  in  the  report.  These  circumstances  added  much 
weight  to  the  argument  of  Mr.  Whittlesey. 

But,  nothing  daunted  by  these  considerations,  slaveholding  members, 
with  apparent  confidence,  asserted  the  former  practice  of  the  House  to 
have  been  wrong  and  unjust.  All  nations  had  held  slaves,  even  the 
chosen  people  of  God  had  set  the  example.  All  had  regarded  them  as 
"l?r^rfy :''  the  people  of  the  slave  States  regarded  them  as  property, 
and  they  insisted  that  it  was  unjust  for  the  Federal  Government  to  inter- 
fere with  the  institution  in  any  manner.  They  asserted  that  the  States 
would  not  permit  their  institution  to  be  broken  down  in  that  way.  They 
denounced  northern  members  for  agitating  the  question  of  property  in 
slaves  ;  said  it  was  a. delicate  question,  that  ought  not  to  be  debated. 
The  Constitution  had  given  the  Federal  Government  no  authority  to  in^ 
terfere  with  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  had  recognized  the  institution,  had 
given  it  a  representation  in  Congress,  had  authorized  the  slave  trade 
for  twenty  years,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Ghent  we  had  covenanted  with 
England  that  in  withdrawing  her  army  from  the  United  States,  they 
should  "  not  carry  away  any  negroes  or  other  property  of  the  inhab- 
itants." 

To  these  argaments  it  was  replied  that  the  Scriptures  scarcely  men- 
tioned the  term  "slave,"  even  historically.  They  spoke  of  " servants," 
and  those  were  i^At/e  persons  ;  that  no  such  institution  as  African  slavery 
was  known  to  the  Jews.  It  was  true,  however,  that  Rome  and  Greeoe, 
and  other  ancient  governments,  in  the  darker  and  more  barbarous'  ages, 
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bdd  slaves  ;  and  as  a  just  retribatioi  for  sttcb  yiolation  of  the  nataral 
law,  they  had  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  andsQch  most  and 
would  be  the  case  with  every  other  nation  that  should  follow  their  exam- 
ples. Modem  civilization  discarded  the  institution  as  a  relic  of  barbar- 
ism. Philosophers  and  Christians  held  that  the  Divme  Will  constituted 
the  law  of  nature,  by  which  every  human  soul  was  entitled  to  live,  and  to 
so  much  liberty  as  was  necessary  to  cherish,  support  and  defend  his  own 
personal  existence  ;  that  the  slave  States  and  free  States  united  in  de- 
claring that  doctrine  to  be  the  very  basis  of  the  Union,  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment,  in  which  all  were  equally  interested.    That,  maintaining 

«  this  doctrine,  the  Oonstitation,  referring  to  slaves,  had  recognized  them  as 
fertanSf  and  not  as  property.  Then,  as  southern  gentlemen  had  said, 
slaves  entered  into  the  enumeration  constituting  the  basis  of  representa- 
tion, but  they  were  in  that  very  clause  referred'to  as  *' olher  persons^'^ 
placed  in  the  same  category  with  their  masters,  but  in  no  instance  did 
the  ConstitutioiPrefer  to  them  as  "  property."  Indeed,  at  the  framing  of 
that  instrument,  Mr.  Madison  said  it  would  be  wrong  to  admit  that 
"men  can  hold  property  in  men,''  and  not  a  member  dissented  from  the 

•  proposition : 

That  history  and  the  language  of  the  Constitution  showed  that  a  gen- 
eral aversion  to  the  slave  trade  existed  at  the  time  of  framing  that  instru- 
ment, and  that  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  demanded  protection  against 
any  prohibition  of  it  for  twenty  years,  on  account  of  the  detestation  in 
which  it  was  held  by  all  Christian  nations.  Therein  our  fathers  erred. 
They  should  never  have  protected  that  infamous  traflSc  against  the  dic- 
tates of  justice  for  one  hour.  They  should  have  prohibited,  or  at  least 
they  should  have  left  it  unprotected  and  permitted  it  to  fall  in  the  ordi- 
nary manner,  before  the  advancement  of  Christian  civilization.  As  to 
the  justice  of  this  claim,  it  were  impossible  to  show  any  justice  in  paying 
the  claimant  for  the  suffering,  the  wounds,  the  death  of  another  man. 
The  negro,  while  serving  the  public,  had  received  an  injury,  had  been 
subjected  to  pain  and  suffering,  and  if  payment  be  made  to  any  one,  it 
should  certainly  be  to  him  who  suffered,  and  not  to  a  third  person,  who 
kept  clear  of  danger  when  his  country  needed  his  service.  Again,  in  the 
recent  war,  sons,  brothers,  husbands  and  fathers,  residing  in  the  free 
States,  had  contributed  their  money,  their  time,  their  lives,  in  defending 
the  Government  in  which  the  people  of  all  the  States  were  interested. 
They  had  died.  But  what  father,  or  brother,  or  wife,  or  orphan  had 
ever  demanded  compensation  ?  Yet  southern  statesmen  would  now  tax 
those  bereaved  fathers,  brothers,  widows  and  orphans,  to  pay  this  master 
for  the  loss  of  his  slave.     '*  Thai  would  not  be  justP 
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It  was  insisted  that  General  Jackson  ^d  right  in  impressing  the  slaToi 
at  New  Orleans.  His  proceedings  were  reported  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment, and  were  approved  by  the  President,  who  was  himself  a  slaT«- 
holder,  and  who  exerted  more  inflnence  in  framing  the  Constitution  than 
any  other  member.  His  sanction  was  therefore  important.  Nor  can 
the  justice  of  General  Jackson  be  doubted  when  we  reflect  that  this  mas- 
ter and  the  people  of  New  Orleans  did  not  themselves  take  any  part  in 
the  defence  of  their  city,  but  left  that  hazardous  service  to  the  freemen 
of  other  States.  Indeed,  one  third  of  the  population  of  the  slave  States 
are  in  bondage,  and  it  were  unjust  that  freemen  should  go  South,  meet 
tiie  invaders  and  die  upon  the  battle-field  in  order  that  the  planters  may 
safely  and  securely  keep  their  slaves  at  work  upon  their  plantations. 
Those  laborers  were  "jptrs(m$^^  oppressed,  degraded,  outraged  and 
wronged  ;  yet  they  were  fer5on5,  possessing  hopes  of  heaven  and  fears  of 
hell,  were  capable  of  committing  crime  and  were  punished  in  all  the 
States.  To  wantonly  slay  a  slave  was  murder,  to  enslave  an  AMcaa 
on  his  own  soil  was  piracy  under  our  national  laws  : 

That  the  treaty  of  Ghent  had  stipulated  that  the  British  army  should 
not  carry  away  negroes  or  other  property  of  the  inhabitants,  but  thtft 
was  only  the  sense  of  the  treaty-making  power,  and  not  of  the  Govern- 
ment ;  yet  had  it  stipulated  that  they  should  not  carry  away  any  "  white 
men,"  it  wouldhave  had  the  same  effect  to  transform  them  into  properly 
as  it  had  to  change  negroes  into  chattels. 

The  debate  had  become  earnest.  The  ablest  men  of  the  nation  ei^ 
gaged  in  it.  The  most  breathless  attention  was  bestowed  on  every 
speaker.  A  profound  interest,  and  even  deep  solemnity  rested  on  every 
countenance,  when  suddenly  John  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  sprang  to  the 
floor.  His  effeminate  voice,  now  raised  to  its  utmost  volume,  rang 
shrilly  through  the  hall,  and  pointii^  his  long  flnger  towards  the  Speaker, 
he  exclaimed,  '*  Ltx  iia  scripta  est,  the  point  is  settled,  and  you  may  cant 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  We  do  not  depend  on  your  views  of 
humanity  or  religion,  and  when  you  deny  that  our  slaves  are  our  prih 
pertff,  we  shall  not  be  found  in  this  hall,  we  shall  be  found  at  home  wUk 
arms  in  our  hands J^ .  He  proceeded  to  lecture  southern  members  for 
consenting  to  argue  the  question,  and  declared  it  to  be  their  true  policy 
to  hold  no  controversy  on  the  subject.  He  next  proceeded  to  an  elabo- 
rate examination  of  the  whole  subject. 

This  example  was  followed  by  other  members,  who  proclaimed  the  so- 
lemn determination  of  the  entire  South  not  to  permit  this  question  to  be 
discussed.  Perhaps  no  incident  better  illustrates  "  the  madness  of  the 
hour,"  than  the  solemn  assurance  by  Mr.  Drayton,  of  South  Carolinai 
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that  when  this  qneetion  should  be  agitated,  the  slaye  States  would  "  con- 
sider the  value  of  t?u  Union/'  Yet  eyery  member  who  preceded  him  in 
debate,  whether  from  the  North  or  from  the  South,  had  discnssed  it, 
and  none  more  elaborately  than  himself. 

The  discossion  continaed  two  weeks  and  was  maintained  with  great 
ability  on  both  sides.  At  length  the  qnestion  was  taken  on  the  amend- 
ment granting  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  slave's  service,  etc.,  and 
it  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  three  votes.  Messrs.  Ripley  and  Wright, 
of  Maine;  Barker  and  Healy,  of  New  Hampshire;  Everett,  Gorham, 
Hodges  andYamnm,  of  Massachosetts;  Cambrelling,  Johnson,  Yerplank 
and  Silas  Wood,  of  New  York;  Fry  Kremer,  Miller,  Stephens,  Souther 
land  and  Yanhorn,  of  Pennsylvania;  Blake  and  Irvmg,  of  Indiana,  voting 
with  the  slaveholders,  while  several  members  from  the  free  States  did  not 
vote.  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Vermont,  New  Jersey,  Ohio  and  Il- 
linois, were  dishonored  by  no  voice  in  favor  of  transforming  immortal  be- 
ings into  property. 

Nor  did  the  engrossment  of  the  bill  with  the  objectionable  amendment 
discourage  northern  members.  They  recollected  that  southern  represen- 
tatives had  established  slavery  in  Missouri  by  their  unyielding  firmness 
under  the  most  discouraging  circumstances,  and  they  determined  to  op- 
pose to  the  last  a  proposition  intended  to  transform  our  free  government 
into  a  slave-sustaining  oligarchy. 

The  bill  came  up  the  next  day  for  its  final  passage,  when  the  Speaker 
with  great  solemnity  propounded  the  parliamentary  question,  **  shall  this 
hU  pass  ?'  In  answer  to  this  interrogatory,  the  debate  was  resumed  with 
even  greater  earnestness  than  had  been  previously  manifested.  Young  ' 
members  from  the  free  States,  who  had  not  previously  appeared  in  de- 
bate, now  spoke  against  the  amendment  with  consummate  ability.  This 
firmness,  this  moral  heroism,  caused  southern  members  to  hesitate.  North- 
em  members  who  had  not  possessed  sufficient  courage  to  vote  either  way, 
now  appeared  anxious  to  vote;  and  a  motion  was  made  to  recommit  the 
bill  to  a  select  committee  for  the  purpose  of  sti;|king  out  the  amendment 
previously  inserted,  granting  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  slave's  la- 
bor and  the  expenses  of  doctoring  and  nursing  him.  The  proposition  was 
sustained  ;  the  bill  was  recommitted  ;  the  amendment  stricken  out ;  and 
the  bill  as  it  was  originally  reported  by  Mr.  Whittlesey,  was  again  reported 
to  the  House.  It  simply  gave  D'Autrieve  compensation  for  his  horse,  cart 
and  some  firewood,  but  made  no  mention  of  the  slave,  or  of  his  labor,  or 
of  the  expense  of  doctoring  him,  and  in  this  form  it  passed  both  Houses 
of  Congress  and  became  a  law.  The  doctrine  that  human  souls  and  bodies 
may  be  transformed  into  propertjf  was  rejected,  as  an  infidelity  unworthy 
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of  a  Chrisfiaii  goyernment.  The  lovers  of  libertj  breathed  more  fireely. 
They  felt  more  self-respect' when  conscions  that  they  had  merited  the  t^ 
spect  of  the  coontry  and  of  mankind. 

But  this  result  was  extremely  mortifying  to  southern  members.  They 
'had  constantly  insisted  that  slaves  were  property  ;  and  if  they  were  to  be 
regarded  as  persons,  those  who  held  them  in  bondage  must  of  course  be 
regarded  as  oppressors  and  despots;  and  the  civilized  world  would  so 
regard  them.  In  order  to  relieve  southern  men  as  far  as  possible,  Mr. 
HaU,  of  North  Carolina,  introduced  a  resolution  instructing  the  Gonmiit- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary  to  inquire  as  to  the  propriety  of  reporting  a  bill  de- 
claring what  should  be,  and  what  should  not  be,  regarded  as  property. 
The  House  quietly  sent  the  resolution  to  the  committee,  but  they  made 
no  report,  and  the  subject  was  no  more  agitated  during  that  session. 

The  doctrine  of  property  in  mankmd,  however,  was  sustained  ^^ 
by  the  judiciary  of  that  day.  In  1819,  a  vessel  called  a  "  Vene- 
zuelan privateer"  was  fitted  out  at  Baltimore.  She  was  in  fact  a  pirate 
disguised  under  the  Venezuelan  flag.  She  captured  several  vessels  en- 
gaged  in  the  slave  trade,  sailing  under  various  flags,  one  of  which  proved 
to  be  ''  The  Antelope''  of  Cuba.  Taking  the  captured  slaves  on  board 
that  vessel,  she  sailed  for  our  southern  coast  in  order  to  sell  her  slaves  to 
the  planters  of  our  southern  States,  but  was  captured  by  one  of  our 
revenue  cutters  and  taken  to  Savannah  for  adjudication. 

On  landing  the  slaves  the  captors  were  compelled  to  enter  into  bonds 
for  re*Jxporting  them  if  they  proved  to  be  their  property.  The  ship  and 
cai^  being  libelled  in  the  District  Court  of  Georgia,  the  Consuls  of  Spain 
and  Portugal  claimed  the  slaves  taken  Arom  Spanish  and  Portuguese  ships, 
not  however  as  citizens  or  subjects  of  those  governments,  but  as  the  pro- 
perty of  the  persons  who  ^ad  brought  them  from  Africa. 

When  this  case  came  before  a  slaveholding  judge  whose  education  had 
qualified  him  for  sustaining  the  institution,  it  was  seen  and  felt  that  the 
slave  power  had  been  vigilant  in  securing  the  appointment  of  slavehold- 
ers to  fill  judicial  stations.  The  judge  of  the  District  Court  of  Georgia 
decided  that  the  slaves  were  property  belonging  to  those  who  brought  them 
from  Africa.  On  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
that  tribunal  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  district  judge.  The  slaves  were 
ordered  to  be  delivered  to  the  consuls  who  claimed  them  as  property;  and 
the  character  and  influence  of  our  nation  was  prostituted  to  the  base 
purpose  of  restoring  to  Spanish  and  Portuguese  "  pirates"  the  slaves  cap- 
tured and  brought  from  Africa. 

In  delivering  its  opinion,  the  court  referred  to  no  primal  truths,  nor  to 
the  essential  doctrines  of  right  and  toroftg.    They  spoke  not  of  the  "Or^ 
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ftiorii  will,"  "  of  na^crai  Uiw/*  of  justice,  of  inalienable  rights,  of  "  phi- 
losophic principle,"  nor  of  our  national  honor.  Well  understood  doctrines 
of  Orotins,  of  Puffenddt'f,  of  Blackstone,  and  of  Kent,  were  ignored,  passed 
over  in  silence;  and  the  nation  was  made  the  instrument  for  apholding 
the  4daye  trade  of  other  gOTernments,  while  onr  laws  punished  with  death 
al  Americans  found  engaged  in  it  The  decision  created  astonishment 
among  northern  statesmen  and  jurists,  who  saw  plainlj  that  the  slave 
power  had  effectuallj  resisted  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  subsidized 
the  judicial  branch  of  goyemment  to  its  support. 
•  But  another  question  now  arose.  When  the  slaves  were  landed  in 
Georgia,  Mr.  Wilde,  a  member  of  Congress  firom  that  State,  puT;chased  them 
and  entered  into  bonds  for  their  reexportation,  should  that  become  neces- 
sary by  the  abjudication  of  the  court. 

These  facts  being  matters  of  record,  probably  furnish  the  only  direct 
and  conclusive  proof  of  the  connection  between  members  of  the  American 
Oongress  and  "pirates^*  pronouTUxd  such  by  acts  of  Congress,  and 
punishable  vnth  death.  But  it  is  no  part  of  the  historian's  duty  to 
q)eculate  upon  the  difference  of  turpitude  between  the  barbarous 
Bailor  and  the  heathenish  planter  or  member  of  Congress  who  pur- 
chased the  victims  and  encouraged  the  vendor  to  bring  more  to  the 
inarket. 

Ur.  Wilde  now  petitioned  the  Congress,  of  which  he  was  himself  a 
member,  to  pass  a  law  cancelling  his  bond  for  exporting  the  slaves  whom 
he  had  purchased*  The  petition  was  presented  in  the  Senate  and  re- 
ferred to  a  committee,  who  reported  back  a  bill  directing  the  bond  of 
lir.  Wilde  to  be  canceled;  but  they  assigned  no  reasons  for  it.  The  bill, 
however,  passed  the  Senate  without  any  record  of  yeas  and  nays,  and 
apparently  without  debate. 

When  the  bill  came  up  for  consideration  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Mr.  Taylor,  of  New  York,  insisted  that  when  the  slaves  were  found 
to  have  been  imported  by  pirates,  they  should  have  been  set  free.  That 
to  hold  them  as  slaves  were  no  less  moral  piracy  than  to  import  them,  as 
it  was  carrying  out  the  intention  and  consummating  the  crime  of  those 
pirates  who  imported  them  from  Africa.  | 

But  the  bill  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  and  became  a  law. 
And  both  the  judicial  and  legislative  branches  of  the  Federal  Government 
were  thus  prostituted  to  carrying  out  the  very  **piracj^'  which  Congress 
had  proclaimed  worthy  of  death. 

1WJ91         From  some  cause  unknown  to  the  writer,  the  subject  of  slavery 
appears  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 
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More  than  a  thonsand  cituBens  of  WashiDgton  City  petitioned     ^^ 
Congress  for  the  abolition  of  slarery  and  of  the  slave  trade  in 
tiiat  District    The  Quakers  of  Pennsjlrania  and'  other  citizens  of  the 
firee  States  sent  to  our  National  Legislature  memorials  praying  fbr  the 
saftie  object. 

Early  in  January,  Mr.  Mmer,  of  Pennsylyania,  presented  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  statement,  reciting  many  facts  concerning  the  slave 
trade  then  carried  on  within  the  District,  by  way  of  preamble  to  a 
resolution  directing  the  proper  conmiittee  to  mqmre  mto  the  propriety  of 
abolishing  the  institution  and  its  attendant  commerce  within  the  Dls-* 
trict. 

When  the  resolutions  came  up  for  consideration,  Mr.  Miner  read 
documents  showing  the  extent  to  which  the  slave  trade  was  carried  on  in 
the  city,  and  describing  some  of  the  crimes  attending  that  traffic  so 
abhorrent  to  humanity.  He  went  much  farther  m  specifying  the  detail 
of  crimes,  and  describing  the  horrors  of  this  commerce  in  the  bodies  of 
oor  fellow-men  than  Mr.  Randolph  had  done  in  1816.  The  resolution 
was  adopted  ;  but  a  slaveholding  Speaker  had  so  arranged  the  committee 
that  no  report  was  made  on  the  subject. 

Another  interesting  incident  m  the  "regime  of  slavery,"  occurred 
during  the  year  1829.  The  claims  of  Georgia  for  slaves  lost  during  the 
war  of  the  Revolution  has  been  noticed.  The  reader  will  also  recollect 
that  by  the  treaty  of  New  York,  in  1789,  and  by  that  of  Colerain,  in 
1196,  the  Fnited  States  assumed  the  negotiation  with  the  Creek 
Indians  for  the  return  of  negroes,  who  had  long  previously  fled  to  tiieir 
country.  They  could  not,  howler,  perform  this  part  of  their  compact, 
as  the  fugitives  were  in  Florida,  living  with  the  Seminole  Indians,  over 
whom  the  Creeks  had  no  control. 

When  our  Government  obtained  possession  of  Florida,  in  1820,  ttie 
people  of  Georgia  became  again  clamorous  for  the  recovery  of  their 
slaves,  who  fled  from  them  forty  or  fifty  years  previously,  and  had  settled 
in  Florida  with  the  Seminole  negroes,  who  fled  from  South  Carolina  in 
1105. 

Many  of  them  were  said  to  have  been  massacred  at  "  Blount's  Fort," 
in  1816  ;  but  they  had  nearly  all  died,  leaving  ofifsprmg  whom  no  one 
could  identify  as  slaves  or  as  the  descendants  of  slaves.  Mr.  Calhoun, 
Secretary  of  War,  espoased  the  claims  of  Georgia,  and  by  his  efforts 
principally  the  treaty  of  "Indian  Spring"  was  negotiated  with  the 
Cr*  eks,  in  1821,  by  which  they  conveyed  to  the  United  States  (solely 
for  the  benefit  of  Georgia)  a  large  tract  of  their  best  lands,  supposed  to 
be  about  five  million  aQres,  for  which  the  United  States  paid  them  Iwo 
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hundred  thousand  dollars,  at  tiie  signiii^  of  the  treaty  ;  and  agreed  to 
hdd  two  handred  and  fifty  thousand  as  a  trust  fond, /oat  of  which  to 
compensate  the  claims  which  the  planters  of  Georgia  held  for  the  slayes 
who  had  yolontarilj  left  them  during  a  former  generation.  Their  num- 
ber and  value  was  to  be  ascertained  bj  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  amount  thus  found  due  was  to  be  paid  over  to  the  mas- 
ters or  their  descendants. 

^880.1  Accordingly,  the  President  appointed  a  commissioner  to  ascer- 
tain the  sum  which  by  the  treaty  was  to  be  thus  paid  the  daim. 
.  ants,  and  found  it  amounted  to  $109,000,  which  was  duly  certified  and 
paid.  But  the  slayeholders  now  claimed  the  remaining  $141,000,  which 
was  supposed  still  to  remain  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  ;  and 
they  memorialized  Congress  for  that  purpose.  Pending  this  memorial, 
charges  of  fraud  were  made  against  the  commissioners  who  n^otiated 
the  treaty,  against  the  governor  and  commissioners  of  Georgia,  and  the 
commissioner  who  had  been  appointed  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the 
daims.  President  Adams  directed  the  Attorney-General  to  examine 
the  subject  and  report  upon  the  facts. 

The  Attorney-General,  however,  did  not  extend  his  examination  to  the 
original  treaties  between  Georgia  and  the  Creeks,  which  were  said  to 
have  been  obtained  by  gross  corruption,  from  vagabond  Indians,  who 
possessed  no  authority  to  negotiate  such  treaties,  nor  in  any  way  to  bind 
the  tribe  nor  to  act  for  them.  But  he  showed  conclusively  that  the 
commissioner  appointed  by  President  Monroe  estimated  the  price  of  the 
daves  at  from  two  to  three  times  their  real  value,  and  that  fifty  thousand 
dollars  would  cover  all  actual  claims  contemplated  by  the  treaty,  with- 
out referring  to  the  fraudulent  basis  on  which  they  were  founded. 

Notwithstanding  this  exposure,  the  slaveholders  persisted  in  their 
claims  for  the  remaining  $141,000,  which  was  apparently  retained  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  in  trust  for  the  Creek  Indians. 

But  when  the  subject  agam  came  under  debate,  it  was  8ho¥m  that  the 
entire  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  stipulated  by  the 
treaty,  to  be  held  as  surety  for  the  payment  of  such  sums  as  should  be 
found  due  the  slaveholders  of  Georgia,  had  been  paid  over  to  them 
immediately  upon  the  approval  of  the  treaty  ;  and  that  not  one  dollar 
of  it  now  remained  in  the  Treasury.  But  this  stupendous  fraud  involved 
high  oflBcers  of  Govenynent.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr. 
Crawford,  was  himself  a  Georgian,  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  at 
this  day  how  he  could  have  been  ignorant  of  the  real  character  of  the 
transaction.  Mr.  Calhoun  had  been  active  in  obtaining  the  treaty,  had 
exhibited  an  mtense  feeling  on  the  subject,  and  as  he  understood  the  real 
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character  of  the  treaties  between  Geor^a  and  the  Indians,  and  knew 
that  these  slaves  had  nerer  been  with  the  Greeks,  we  cannot,  in  our 
minds,  exonerate  him  from  a  participation  in  this  vast  slaveholding  pecu- 
lation. Of  the  other  participants  we  have  no  time  to  speak  par- 
ticolarlj. 

The  HoQse  of  Bepresentatiyes  being  informed  of  these  facts,  appeared 
nnwilling  to  pass  the  bill  giving  the  claimants  the  $141,000  which,  mitil 
this  .exposure,  was  suppos^  to  be  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States; 
bat  which  had  been  firandnlently  paid  to  the  slaveholders  of  Georgia 
eight  years  previously. 

General  Jackson  came  into  power. in  1829.  From  that  time  the 
legislation  of  Congress  was  for  many  years  controlled  by  party  discipline, 
and  whatever  the  democratic  party  approved  in  caucus  was  sustained  by 
Congress. 

In  1832  the  subject  of  this  fraud  upon  Che  nation  was  again  brought 
up  and**  referred  to  a  select  committee.  Mr.  Stevenson,  a  slaveholder 
from  Virginia,  being  Speaker,  appointed  Mr.  Gilmer,  of  Georgia,  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  He  made  an  elaborate  report,  in  which  he 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  claimants  were  entitled  to  the 
$141,000,  as  a  compensation  for  ike  off  spring  which  the  female  slaves  would 
have  borne  to  their  masters  had  they  remained  in  bondage  ;  and  the  report 
was  accompanied  by  a  bill  for  that  purpose. 

This  shameftil  excuse  for  consummating  a  disgraceful  fraud  was  pub- 
lished in  the  documentary  proceedings  of  the  day ;  but  it  is  believed 
that  no  newspaper  informed  its  readers  of  the  character  of  this  transac- 
tion. The  bill  now  passed,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  without  debate, 
was  sent  to  the  Senate,  and  received  the  concurrence  of  that  body,  waa 
approved  by  President  Jackson,  and  became  a  law. 

Mr.  Adams  and  his  administration  had  exposed  the  character  of  these 
claims,  and  thereby  defeated  the  bill  which,  was  now  approved  by  hie 
successor. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

TUB  NATION  INVOLVED  IN  WAR  FOR  THE  SUPPORT  OF  SLAVERY — AND  THE 
SENATE  ATTEMPTS  TO  CHANGE  THE  INTERNATIONAL  LAW  FOR  THE  PURPOSE 
OF  CONSTRAINING  THE  BRITISH  GOVERNMENT  TO  SUPPORT  THE  SLAVE  TRADE. 

jgjj^.  The  influence  which  the  slave  States  were  exerting  upon  Con- 
gress and  the  Government  attracted  the  attention  of  the  people 
of  the  northern  portion  of  the  Union.  In  some  of  the  free  States 
''abolition  societies"  were  formed.  Indeed,  some  of  these  organizations 
had  existed  from  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  all  were  now 
aroused  to  action,  endeavoring  to  awake  the  publib  mind  to  the  crimes 
of  slavery,  and  the  fact  that  these  crimes  were  encx)uraged  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

The  ship  "  Francis  Tod,"  of  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  had  taken 
on  board,  at  Baltimore,  a  cargo  of  slaves  for  the  New  Orleans  market. 
William  L.  Garrison,  a  devoted  friend  of  liberty,  exposed  this  domestic 
piracy,  by  a  statement  of  the  facts  connected  with  the  transaction, 
in  a  newspaper  then  published  in  Baltunore.  He  was  indicted  and 
convicted  of  libel  for  thus  informing  the  public  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  slave  trade  was  sustained  and  encouraged  by  the  shipowners 
of  Massachusetts.  He  was  imprisoned  a  sufficient  time  to  give  notoriety 
to  the  fact  that  in  Baltimore  it  was  regarded  as  an  offence  to  publish 
transactions  concerning  slavery  and  the  slave  trade,  which  were  author- 
ieed  by  law  of  Congress. 

Petitions  for  the  abolition  of  the  coastwise  slave  trade  now  became 
80  common  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  the  reader  were  his  attention 
called  to  each  separate  memoriaL  Mr.  Garrison,  who  had  invoked  public 
attention  to  that  subject,  soon  became  distinguished  as  a  reformer  ;  and 
being  sustained  by  the  philanthropists  of  New  England,  he  continued  his 
efforts  with  great  ability  and  zeal. 

Hon.  John  Quiucy  Adams  appeared  in  Congress,  representing  the 
Congressional  district  in  which  he  was  born.  He  had  served  his  country 
as  a  Senator,  as  Foreign  Minister,  as  Secretary  of  State,  and  when  his 
mind  had  become  mature  and  enlarged  by  great  experience,  he  had  filled 
the  Executive  chair  with  honor  to  himself  and  the^nation,  and  he  now  en- 
tered upon  a  Congressional  career,  more  beneficial  to  his  country  than  any 
portion  of  his  previous  life. 
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Early  in  the  session  he  prwented  fifteen  memorials,  praying  the  aboU* 
tion  of  slayery  and  the  slaTe  trade  in  the  District  of  Colombia.  He 
took  occasion  to  say,  on  pievnting  these  petitions,  that  whatever  might 
be  his  opinion  of  slavery  in  the  abstract,  or  of  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Oolnmbifl,  it  was  a  subject  which  he  hoped  would  not  be  discussed  in  thai 
House.  If  it  should  be,  he  might,  perhaps,  assign  the  reason  why  be 
should  give  it  no  support.*  The  petitions  were  referred  to  the  conmiittea 
on  the  District  of  Columbia.  A  few  days  afterwards,  Mr.  Dodridge, 
of  Yirginia,  chairman  of  that  committee,  reported  that  it  would  be  wroi^ 
to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  until  Maryland  and  Yk- 
ginia  should  move  on  the  subject,  and  in  no  event  would  it  be  safe  to  do 
go  under  present  circumstances.  Of  the  slave  trade  mentioned  in  the 
memorials,  the  report  sdd  nothing ;  nor  did  it  in  any  way  explsdn  the 
connection  between  slavery  in  the  District  under  Federal  laws,  and 
slavery  in  the  States  which  existed  under  State  laws. 

The  great  intellectual  contest  between  Messrs.  Webster  and  Hayne^ 
in  the  Senate,  developed  to  the  public  view  the  existence  of  an  in- 
tention on  the  part  of  leading  southern  members  at  some  day  to  separate 
from  the  northern  States,  and  to  form  a  Southern  Confederacy.  In  that 
debate,  Mr.  Hayne  alone  referred  to  southern  slavery  as  an  object  of 
northern  hostility ;  while  Mr.  Webster,  in  general  terms,  asserted  that 
New  England  was  attached  to  the  Umon,  to  South  Carolina,  and  to 
every  State  ;  and  although  that  discussion  stands  unrivalled  in  our  poli* 
tical  history  for  its  logic,  its  rhetoric,  its  exhibition  of  historical  research, 
its  compactness  of  argument^  still  the  reader  rises  from  its  perusal  disap- 
pointed at  finding  two  such  intellects  grappUng  with  each  other  upon  the 
powers  of  government ;  yet  neither  apparently  daring  to  refer  to  tlie 
primal  doctrines  on  which  that  Government  had  been  founded. 

At  this  time  Mr.  Calhoun  stood  the  acknowledged  leader  amofeg 
southern  statesmen,  a  position  to  which  his  talents,  his  expcrieuQe,  and 
integrity  of  character  entitled  him.  He  was  bold  and  sincere  in  tlie 
avowal  of  his  opinions.  He  openly  denied  that  men  were  creaied  equal  im 
their  rights  to  life  and  liberty,  and  avoiding  the  doctrines  of  European 
and  American  publicists,  he  referred  to  the  necessities  of  mankind,  as  the 
basis  of  human  governments.  .  Assuming  slavery  to  be  necessary  in  imt 
southern  States,  he  declared  it  one  of  the  essential  elements  of  southern 

•  It  b  «erUlii  that  when  Mr.  Adanw  flnt  totend  Ogngreii,  Iw  vat  oppoied  to  aU  aglUUoa  on  tte 
iillfact  of  (he  ezittaneo  of  tlaTery  la  the  District  of  Oolnmhla.  Nor  did  ho  at  anj  time  eaconifa 
•aoh  agitation.  The  reaoon  which  bt  tMlgned  for  hli  ooono  on  thb  point  was  that  slarexj  la  tha 
SIslrlatwasof  llttl«impoctaB«e;.vMilthoadmittadlhallt8axist«aaa  thara  was  reaUjr  aa  mnAm 
tftolatioa  of  prindplo  aaU  waaiatteStataaorTarrltorlM.    (Tha aathariipsiki froat pasnaal^itt* 
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society  and  pro^ritj ;  and  no  Senator  a{i{>eared  willing  to  forai  an 
iHoe  with  him  on  his  avowed  infidelity  to  the  doctrines  of  our  fathers : 
Indeed,  at  this  time,  General  Jackson  had  become  exoeedinglj  popular 
with  the  democratic  partj  :  with  them  his  will  was  law.  He  had  been 
reared  and  edocated  in  the  midst  of  slaTery,  and  on  that  snbject  he 
agreed  with  Mr.  Calhoun.  He  had  erer  shown  himself  devoted  to  the 
institation  ;  had  given  the  order  under  which  the  barbarous  "  massacre 
at  Blount's  FcNrf  had  been  perpetrated,  in  18^6,  and  had  fought  the 
ezQes  of  Florida  in  the  first  Seminole  war  ;  had  subsequent!/  advised 
their  removal ;  and  had,  at  all  times,  wielded  his  influence  for  the  sup^ 
p(»rt  and  encouragement  of  slavery.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  with  pro- 
priety, that  in  no  official  act  of  his  life  did  he  intentionally  fail  to  act  for 
the  benefit  of  the  institution,  so  far  as  he  had  opportunity  ;  and  with 
tqnal  propriety  it  may  be  said  that  the  donocratic  party  never  failed  to 
carry  out  his  views  to  the  extent  of  their  powers. 

These  circumstances  gave  to  the  supporters  of  slavery  fuU  and  ahnost 
undisputed  control  of  the  Qovemment,  and  its  patronage  was  bestowed 
on  those  who  sustamed  the  institution,  while  political  ostracism  awaited 
every  opponent.  Hence  politicians  and  statesmen  were  unwilling  to  place 
themselves  in  opposition  to  this  policy,  and  the  doctrines  of  freedom  were 
rendered  unpopular  with  the  American  people. 

No  public  man  now  maintained  the  principles  enunciated  in  the  DecUk 
ration  of  Independence.  No  one  raised  his  voice  in  support  of  those 
"self-evident  truths'*  which  constituted  the  foundation  of  our  republican 
edifice.  Mr.  Adams  held  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  he 
had  at  this  time  only  avowed  his  unwillingness  to  agitate  the  question  of 
abolishing  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  an  avowal  which  gave 
great  satisfaction  to  southern  men. 

^^^j  The  threatened  rebellion  of  South  Carolina,  which  attracted  so 
much  attention,  had  its  origin  in  slavery.  Slave  labor  is  not  less 
q>posed  to  the  poLcy  of  free  labor,  than  oppression  is  opposed  to  justice, 
and  the  high  tariff  operated  favorably  upon  one  and  unfavorably  upon 
the  other ;  but  instead  *of  avowing  their  attachment  to  slavery  as  the 
cause  of  the  proposed  secession,  they  based  their  complaints  upon  the 
tariff,  which  operated  in  favor  of  free  labor,  while  it  served  to  depress 
slave  labor.  And  the  discussioQs  were  confined  to  collateral  questions, 
without  bringing  slavery*  into  the  controversy. 

Tbe  President  was  a  man  of  determined  purpose,  and  if  he  had  been 
left  to  pursue  his  own  policy,  would  probably  have  put  down  the  spirit 
of  rebellion  so  effectually  that  it  would  no  more  have  been  heard  in  our 
halls  of  legislation. 
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It  was  at  this  time  that  Mr.  Clay,  in  the  opinion  of  his  best  fiiends, 
cgmmitted  the  great  error  of  his  life,  by  offering  his  bill  compromising 
the  tariff  on  which  the  quarrel  between  the  friends  of  free  and  of*  slave 
labor  had  risen.  The  bill  was  passed.  Mr.  Calhoun  and  bis  friends 
regarded  its  introduction  a  triumph  for  the  South/ and  a  tacit  admission 
that  southern  men  were  correct  in  their  opinions  as  to  the  right  of  secev- 
sion.  The  passage  of  the  bill  confirmed  this  opinion  ;  and  although  Mn. 
Clay  at  the  time  received  much  applause  for  saving  the  Umon^  yet  the 
whole  tendency  of  this  measure  was  to  promote  its  final  dissolution. 

**  The  exiles  of  Florida,"  or  negroes  who  had  fled  from  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia  and  settled  in  Florida,  had  retired  far  into  the  Peninsula, 
and  were  endeavoring  to  seclude  themselves  so  far  as  possible  from  inter- 
course with  white  men  ;  but  the  spirit  of  oppression  knows  no  limits. 
The  Indians  who  were  Associated  with  the  negroes  were  called  on  to 
deliver  up  fugitive  slaves,  over  whom  they  had  no  control,  but  to  whose 
influence  they  were  themselves  subjected.  TJnable  to  obtain  slaves  in 
that  way,  white  men  of  desperate  character  formed  combinations  in 
Georgia  and  in  Florida,  and,  going  upon  the  Indian  reservations,  indis- 
criminately captured  those  negroes  who  were  free  and  those  who  belonged 
to  the  Indians,  while  the  real  fugitives  were  far  beyond  their  reach.  A 
full  knowledge  of  these  barbarous  forays,  or  of  the  banditti  who  perpe- 
trated them,  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  patient  examination  of  the  Conr 
gressional  documents  of  that  day.* 

This  practice  had  contmued  for  many  years,  when  the  Indians     |_g^ 
entered  into  the  treaty  of  "  Paynes  Landing"  with  the  United 
States,  by  which  they  agreed  to  send  a  delegation  to  the  western  coun- 
try to  examine  it,  and  if  upon  their  report  the  tribe  should  be  satisfied, 
they  were  to  remove  to  that  country. 

The  delegation  consisted  of  four  Indians  and  two  n^proes,  who,  in  fhlr 
fillment  of  the  treaty,  went  to  explore  the  country  under  the  direction 
and  in  company  with  commissioners  appointed  for  that  purpose.  While 
there,  the  United  States  commissioners  and  the  negro  and  Indian  dele- 
gates entered  into  a  supplemental  treaty  or  compact,  by  which  it  was 
agreed  that  the  United  States  should  set  off  to  the  Seminole  Indians  and 
"  their  allies  "  a  certain  tract  of  country  described  by  metes  and  bounds, 
separate  and  apart  from  the  territory  held  by  other  Indian8.f 

•  Th«  author  ipent  mveh  labor  on  Uib  rabjoeli  ••  mfIj  m  ISCl,  and  ttM  rwHofttdie  labon  maif 
ftl  be  found  In  >  ip— cb  ddtftted  in  ttii  Boom  of  BeprtMoUUTM  in  Fabnuiy  of  tbat  year ;  bol 
IbeobsenretloDsofmanjTeuBwere  oondenaed  faito  •workentitfed**Tbeliflei«f  floildiK**pab- 
flibed  in  1857. 

t  AU  Ibe  high  offloen  of  Goverament  ■ppeered  «avillfaiff  Uwl  tbe  poblle  AeiM  ladenUnd  tbn 

aM**t3rilai**orBecraeeef  ilsiMft  were  giiiit  bi  <Me  twely;  — d  tbe  ¥Km  "cVlet'*  wm 

iWNledtebioc«erteefiU«k«lbalef '•Mpoei*  ir  ■•e 
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1,^.  In  this  traasaetioo,  the  negroes  showed  thmisdres  the  ablest 
diplomatists,  as  it  had  been  tiie  avowed  intetttion  of  the  Admin- 
Mvation  to  constrain  the  Seminoles  ta  settle  with  the  Creeks.  For  this 
policj,  so  obstinately  maintained  for  manj  jeare,  inToIving  the  nation  in 
m  long  and  blood j  war,  no  reason  was  ever  asagned  ;  nor  can  we  at  this 
^j  infer  bnt  one  object — that  most  hare  been  the  rcinslavemmt  of  the 
mtgrca  uho  were  residing  with  the  Semmole  Indians. 

It  will  be  recollected,  tiiat  asearlj  as  1785,  the  Greeks  stipalated  bj 
treaty  to  deliyer  these  fogitires  to  the  people  of  Gkorgia ;  aud  the  claims 
4af  Georgia  had  been  pressed  npon  the  Creeks  np  to  the  treaty  of  Indian 
Spring,  in  1821,  when  thej  paid  $2§0,000  for  the  fogitires,  and  themx- 
'fmrih  dauned  them  as  their  slaves.  If  now  the  Seminoles  coold  be 
■idnoed  to  r»«nite  with  the  Credu,  thej  woidd  bring  tiieir  n^roes  under 
Cntk  laws  and  thereby  reSnsIaTe  thenu 

Of  these  objects  the  n^^roes  had  perfect  knowledge,  and  tiierefore 
•tipolated  for  their,  territory  to  be  holden  s^wrate^  and, apart  from  that 
of  the  Creeks.  This  arrangement  entirely  defeated  the  objeets  of  the 
Administration  in  making  the  treaty.  The  chieb  of  the  Creeks  learning 
ttose  facts,  earnestly  protested  against  the  Seminoles  receiying  separate 
iirtltory  ;  and  General  Jackson,  r^arding  the  objects  of  the  treaty 
defeated  by  the  arrangement,  pennitted  it  to  remain  without  eren  send- 
ing it  to  the  Senate  for  ratification. 

mi^j  The  subject  remained  in  this  situation  for  more  than  two  years. 
During  that  time  the  people  of  Geoi^a  and  of  Florida  appear 
to  have  become  impatient  at  the  delay  of  enslaying  these  people.  The 
«ltiaetts  of  Aladiua  County,  Fk>rida,  sent  a  petition  to  the  President, 
paying,  that  the  Seminc^  Indians  were  harboring  fogitive  slaves,  and 
supplicating  that  high  officer  to  remove  them  to  the  western  country. 

On  reading  this  petition,  the  President  endorsed  npon  it  an  order  to 
the  Secretary  of  War,  directing  that  officer  to  inquire  into  the  facts,  and 
if  found  true,  to  inform  the  Indians  that  they  must  prepare  to  remove  to 
Ihe  western  country.  The  iron  will  of  Jackson  was  never  known  to 
bend  to  circamstances.  He  now  sent  the  treaty,  so  long  dormant,  to 
the  Senate  for  confirmation.  That  body,  ever  obedient  to  his  wishes, 
learning  that  slavery  was  involved,  proceeded  to  confirm  the  treaty, 
without  regard  to  the  compact  entered  into  by  the  commissioners  of  the 
United  States  while  in  the  western  country ;  and  the  Indians  were 
informed  by  the  President  that  they  must  emigrate,  without  any  regard 
io  thdr  choiu,  as  stipulated  in  the  treaty. 

The  negroes  were  now  constrained  literally  to  choose  between  war 
and  slavery.  They  at  onoe  piqMured  for  war.;  thay  tnmed  their 
attention  to  collecting  aamonltion  and  armBi  and  -netffaig  provisioaa. 
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Both  Indians  and  negroes  gave  unmistakable  eridence  of  i^roaching 
hostilities* 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  l^ompson,  Indian  Agent,  informed  the  War 
Department,  that  if  the  Seminole  negroes  emigrated  west  without  a 
.territory  separate  from  the  Creeks,  they  wonld  be  enslaved  bj  that  tribe. 
He  also  stated  explidtlj  that  this  constitated  their  objection  against 
emigration. 

The  Secretary  of  War,  General  Cass,  replied  without  assigning  any 
object  for  compelling  them  to  re-nnite  with  the  Greeks,  but  saying  if  they 
should  be  enslaved  "  ihaar  amdition  watUd  be  no  worse  ika/n  that  of  other 
slaves.^*  To  this  the  agent  returned  for  answer  that  the  same  might  be 
said  of  the  Secretary  of  War  ;  "if  he  w^ce  enslaved,  his  condition  would 
be  no  worse  than  that  of  other  slaves?* 

It  is  among  the  unpleasant  duties  d  the  historian  to  record  facts 
which  exhibit  such  moral  turpitude  in  those  who  wield  the  government 
of  his  country  ;  but  the  men  who  then  guided  the  Federal  power,  .like 
an  public  men,  must  be  held  responsible  for  their  official  conduct. 

The  Maroons,  or  fugitive  slaves,  felt  the  necessity  of  giving  the  ^^^^ 
Indians  an  exhibition  of  their  prowess.  Through  the  agency  of  one 
of  their  friends  in  bondage,  they  learned  that  Major  Dade  was  to  leave 
Fort  Brooke  on  a  certain  day  for  Fort  King,  about  one  hundred  and  thirty 
ifliles  distant,  through  an  unbroken  forest.  With  a  few  liidians  they 
hastened  to  intercept  their. passage,  and  the  gallant  major  and  his  bat- 
talion fell  by  the  hands  of  the  very  people  whom  General  Jackson  and 
the  Executive  were  endeavoring  to  surrender  up  to  be  enslaved  by  the 
Creek  Indians.  As  these  persecuted  people,  on  that  bloody  field,  ceased 
from  the  work  of  death,  they  raised  a  shout  of  exultation  at  having 
avenged  the  blood  of  their  friends,  who,  twenty  years  previously,  had 
been  massacred  at  "Blount's  Fort."  And  as  that  first  Seminole  war 
had  been  commenced  by  a  massacre  of  blacks,  the  second  had  now  beea. 
inaugurated  by  a  far  less  barbarous  sacrifice  of  whites. 

The  enslavers  of  mankind  exhibit  the  same  general  traits  of  charac- 
ter, whether  they  pursue  their  vocation  on  African  or  American  solL 
Those  deemed  pirates  under  our  laws  and  hanged  at  the  yard-arm  ct 
some  sbip-ofwar,  for  capturing  and  enslaving  their  fellow-men  on  th^ 
African  coast,  have  never  excelled  in  the  refinements  of  cruelty  our 
Federal  Executive  during  the  first  six  years  of  this  Florida  war.  Under  ' 
durection  and  approval  of  the  President  and  Cabinet,  our  army  captured 
and  consigned  to  interminable  slavery  more  than  five  hundred  colored 
persons  in  Florida,  at  an  expense  to  the  TJnited  States  of  more  than 
eighty  thousand  dollars  for  each  individual  enslaved. 

Xh  carrying  on  thli  war  upoa  our  oonaoD  liimaiiiljr«  pareats  wiffe 
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separated  from  their  children  and  husbands  from  their  wires  ;  frauds 
were  perpetrated,  solemn  treaties  were  disregarded,  flags  of  truce  were 
Tioiated,  the  most  solemn  covenants  repudiated,  and  men  were  merd* 
leidj  butchered  because  they  i»«ferred  libertj  to  slavery.  Yet  no 
public  officer  appeared  willing  to  expose  these,  crimes,  perpetrated 
as  tliey  were  by  the  Government  of  which  they  were  themselves 
members.  But  it  is  due  to  truth  and  candor  to  say,  that  in  the 
whole  period  of  his  service  in  Goufp'ess,  the  author  found  no  north- 
em  member  who  understood  the  corruptions,  the  barbarities  of  that 
war ;  and  as  he  thought,  but  few  southern  members  entertained  any 
just  conceptions  of  its  turpitude.  It  was  the  practice  of  that  day  for 
the  Executive  to  send  to  the  committee  on  finance  in  each  House  esti- 
mates of  the  expense  of  carrying  on  the  war  during  the  coming  year  ; 
and  such  amounts  were  always  appropriated  without  further  investiga> 
tion.  One  of  the  consequences  resulting  from  this  mode  of  acbninister- 
ing  the  Government,  was  a  general  deterioration  of  public  morals ; 
frauds  and  peculations  upon  the  public  treasury  «rere  common ;  and 
members  of  Congress  became  unconscious  that  moral  responsibility 
attached  to  men  in  official  station.  While  individuals  in  the  free  States 
were  endeavoring  to  awaken  the  public  conscience  to  the  iniqaities  prac- 
tised by  the  administrators  of  Government,  those  in  favor  of  slavery 
proclaimed  their  necessity,  and  insisted  that  they  were  hamdess. 
jgj^.  At  the  opening  of  the  twenty-fourjbh  Congress,  General  Jack- 
son, in  his  annual  message,  referred  to  the  anti-slavery  publications 
in  the  free  States,  declared  they  were  ''  calculated  to  stir  up  insurrediom 
§md  produa  ail  the  horrors  ofdvil  war,^  He  asserted  they  were  opposed 
to  humanity  and  religion,  and  in  violation  op  the  constitution  and  of 
the  compromises  on  which  the  Union  was  founded^!  However  absurd 
these  ideas  may  appear,  we  cannot  disguise  the  fact  that  the  President 
was  sincere  in  their  utterance,  however  much  that  admission  may  detract 
from  his  presumed  intelligence. 

He  had,  from  .the  time  of  his  first  election,  endeavored  to  reward  his 
fHends  and  punish  his  enemies  in  the  distribution  of  the  Executive 
patronage.  To  obtain  his  favor,  public  men  reiterated  his  opinions  and 
eulogized  his  statesmanship.  Senators  now  responded  to  his  attack  upon 
the  anti-slavery  people  of  the  free  States. 

Mr.  Morris,  of  Ohio,  presented  several  petitions  from  that  State, 
praying  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  in  tho-'  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  Calhoun  objected  to  their  reception,  declaring  that  Congress  had 
%o  jurisdiction  of  the  subject, 

Mr.  Buchanan,  of  Pennsylvania,  spoke  of  the  philanthrepiBts  of  the 
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uorthern  States  as  "  fanatics  ;"  declared  it  would  be  "  morally  wrong  to 
abolish  slavey  in  the  Distrid  of  Columbia,^  insisted  that  the  "  Conr 
BtitutioQ  had  in  the  clearest  possible  manner  recognized  the  right  of 
property  in  slaTcs/'  and  declared  he  "  would  do  nothing  to  disturb  thai 
right."  He  did  not  explain  what  he  meant  by  the  Constitution  having 
recognized  slavery  ;  nor  did  he  define'  whether  it  had  recognized  slavery 
in  any  other  sense  than  it  had  recognized  "  piracy  ^  or  **  felony."  But 
terms  were  then  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  deception.  And  the  feel- 
ing of  hatred  which  he  manifested  towards  those  northern  Christians  and 
philanthropists,  who  were  endeavoring  to  liberate  the  slaves  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia ;  to  "do  wUo  them  as  they  would  have  others  do  to 
themselves,^  was  wholly  inexplicable,  inasmuch  as  he  himself  was  a  mem- 
ber of  a  professedly  Christian  church,  as  jrell  as  of  the  democratic  party, 
and  exerted  much  influence  with  his  associates  both  in  church  and 
9tate. 

Mr.  Benton,  of  Missouri,  was  also  a  leading  member  of  the  fame 
party — an  able,  earnest  man,  industrious  in  his  habits  and  determined  in 
his  purposes.  He  was,  however,  distinguished  for  a  degree  of  self-com- 
placency, seldom  connected  with  great  moral  worth  ;  and  in  his  preju- 
dices he  was  inexorable.  He  was  said  never  to  yield  aij  opinion  or  fop» 
give  an  enefhy.  He  characterized  the  abolitionists  as  "  incendiariea,** 
"  agitators,"  "  men  seeking  to  obtain  their  ends  by  diabolical  means.*' 

This  resort  to  declamation,  to  the  use  of  epithets,  and  denunciation, 
against  the  advocates  of  liberty,  constituted  the  only  supposed  justificik 
tion  of  slavery.  This  practice  among  statesmen  exerted  great  influence 
upon  the  popular  mind.  It  created  a  general  hostility  towards  all  who 
dared  reiterate  the  undying  truths  that  slaves,  in  common  with  the 
human  family,  have  and  hold  from  the  Creator  a  right  to  life  and 
liberty. 

But  Mr.  Leigh,  of  Virginia,  was  distinguished  for  his  reasoning 
powers.  Indeed,  he  was  regarded  as  an  exponent  of  what  was  then 
called  ''  Virginia  abstractions/*  tTnwilling  to  use  epithets  and  denuncia- 
tions, he  endeavored  to  place  the  subject  before  the  country  in  a  logical 
form,  asserting — 

"  Firstly.  Congress  has  no  more  power  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  Dii^ 
trict  of  Columbia  than  the  Legislatures  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  from 
which  the  District  was  taken,  have  to  abolish  it  in  those  States. 

"Second.  As  slaves  are  property,  the  Legislatures  of  those  States  hare 
no  right  to  abolish  the  master's  title  by  which  he  holds  them.  7%en' 
fore,  Congress  can  have  no  authority  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District 
of  Columbia." 
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The  debate  ooonpied  fhe  Senate  during  the  morning  hour  for  more 
ttan  two  months,  and  no  Senator  from  the  free  States,  daring  that  pro- 
tracted discQssion,  asserted  or  reiterated  the  tmth  that  "  men  hold  thehr 
light  to  life  and  liberty  from  the  Creator/'  No  one  denied  the  legitimate 
power  of  human  governments  to  enslave  and  murder  innocent  persons. 
No  Senator  denied  the  legitimate  powers  of  Congress  to  authorize  one 
dan  of  men  to  hold,  flog,  abuse,  and  murder  another  portion  of  the 
human  flimilj.  No  one  denied  that  the  will  of  Congress  and  the  Presi* 
ieai  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  statute  would  impose  upon  innocent 
persons  a  moral  obUgatum  to  submit  to  be  held,  flogged,  enslaved,  and 
murdered.  The  elementary  principles  of  government,  as  taught  bj  phi* 
loflophers,  by  publicists,  by  jurists,  in  both  Europe  and  America,  seemed 
to  be  forgotten.  But  on  taking  the  vote,  a  large  majority  was  found  to 
be  in  favor  of  receiving  the  petitions. 

The  political  partisans  of  the  House  of  Representatives  were  not 
behmd  those  of  the  Senate  in  their  efiforts  to  attach  opprobrium  to  alf 
who  insisted  that  justice  was  equally  due  to  all  men.  They  spoke  with 
great  contempt  of  those  who  believed  that  all  men  were  equally  entitled 
to  Uve,  to  protect  and  cherish  life.  These  efforts  in  Congress  having 
been  constant  and  long  continued,  necessarily  affected  the  popular  mind 
of  the  North  as  well  as  of  the  South.  Men  were  educated  to  believe  that 
slavery  was  just  and  proper  ;  that  Congress  and  the  Federal  Government 
were  bound  by  the  Constitution  to  support  it,  and  they  now  looked  upon 
all  who  denied  these  propositions  as  uninformed,  ignorant,  and  bigoted. 
Hie  popular  mind  was  directed  to  the  theory  that  slavery  had  been  in- 
ititated  by  Deity,  and  was  to  be  sustained  ^nd  cherished  as  an  institution 
of  heaven,  and  those  who  opposed  it  were  characterized  as  "fanatics^' 
and  "infidels,"  The  advocates  of  oppression  admitted  that  many  evils 
were  attendant  on  slavery,  and  that  God  would  do  it  away  in  His  own 
good  time  ;  but  they  proclaimed — "  He  will  smite  those  who  put  forth 
their  hand  to  steady  this  ark  of  His  Providence/' 
^^^n  In  the  House  of  Representatives  memorials  were  also  presented, 
praying  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Yet  no  member  of  that  body  advocated  the  proposed 
measure.  The  highest  ground  assumed  by  any  one  was  that  the  petitions 
should  be  received  and  respectfully  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

Southern  members  insisted  that  they  should  be  rejected  without 
debate ;  that  they  should  not  even  be  read  ;  but  treated  with  that 
detestation  which  was  due  to  men  who  would  endanger  the  Union  by 
sending  such  memorials  to  Congress. 
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Th&  sabject  was  refared  to  a  select  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Pinek« 
nej,  of  South  Carolina,  was  chairman.  He  reported  three  resolatioii% 
the  first  of  which  asserted  that  Congress  possessed  no  constitational 
power  to  interfere  with  slavery  m  the  States. 

The  second  declared  it  would  be  wrong  to  interfere  with 'slavery  in  the: 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  third  declared  that  all  petitions  and  papers  rclatmg  to  slavery 
shoald  be  laid  on  the  table  vfMout  debaie. 

The  committee  had  been  selected  by  a  democratic  Speaks.  A  majois 
ity  of  members  belonged  to  that  party,  and  looked  upon  this  movement 
as  calculated  to  give  idai  to  that  organization.  They  were  unwilling  to. 
be  surpassed  in  their  support  of  slavery.  Southern  Whigs  objected  to 
this  report  as  too  tame.  Mr.  Wise,  of  Virginia,  led  off  in  behalf  of 
Whig  slaveholders.  He  was  comparatively  a  young  member.  To  say- 
he  was  impulsive,  would  do  injustice  to  that  unpremeditated  vehemence 
which  characterized  his  action  in  Congress.  He  possessed  a  rich  imagi- 
nation, which  seemed  to  lead  him  captive  without  the  ordinary  restrain- 
ing influences  of  judgment.  He  sought  to  raise  himself  to  distinction, 
not  by  his  own  moral  excellence,  but  by  the  exposure  of  the  errors  which 
his  opponents  cherished. 

He  denounced  the  resolutions  as  tame,  inefficient,  and  of  no  possible 
utility ;  said  they  tacitly  admitted  that  Congress  had  the  power  to 
abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  he  solemnly  and 
peremptorily  denied. 

The  resolutions,  however,  were  adopted  ;  and  the  right  of  petitioa 
was  suppressed  in  the  House  of  Representatives  for  that  time. 

Mr.  Calhoun  now  attempted  to  carry  that  despotism  .which  always 
attends  slavery  one  step  farther.  He  reported  from  a  select  committee 
i4>pointed  for  that  purpose,  a  bill  declaring  "  it  unlawful  for  any  depnty- 
postmaster  to  put  into  the  mail  any  pamphlet,  newspaper,  handbill,  or 
pictorial  representation,  directed  to  any  person  resident  of  a  slave  State 
where,  by  the  laws  of  such  State,  the  drcnlation  of  such  pamphlets  or 
newspapers  were  prohibited  by  law,"  and  also  prohibiting  the  deputy^ 
postmaster  in  such  slave  States  from  distributmg  such  pamphlet,  new9* 
paper,  &c.,  unless  authorized  by  law  of  such  State. 

The  report  was  received  with  nnusoal  solemnity,  as  the  attention  of 
the  President,  both  Houses  of  Congress,  the  democratic  party,  and  the 
southern  portion  of  the  whig  party,  were  committed  to  the  policy  of 
suppressing  all  discussion  of  slavery. 

But  an  insuperable  difBculty  noyr  intervened  to  thwart  this  porpose. 
Mr.  Calhoun  had  insisted  upon  the  right  of  a  State  to  secede  from  the 
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Union  wheneyer  her  people  shonld  feel  it  for  their  interest.  Oeneral 
Jsckson  denied  this  doctone,  and  was  snstamed  by  the  democratic 
pwrty. 

Mr.  Calhonn  still  felt  constrained  to  assert  the  sovereignty  of  the 
States  ;  and  therefore,  in  framing  the  bill,  made  the  legislation  of  Con- 
gress dependent  on  State  action,  as  the  provisions  of  the  bill  only 
a^ppUed  to  those  States  wkkh  should  prohilnt  the  drculation  of  incendiary 
pamphlets,  newspapers,  &c:,  while  the  followers  of  the  President  insisted 
that  the  United  States  had  fall  power  to  prohibit  the  circaktion  of  snch 
pamphlets,  &c.,  without  any  Msistamce  or  consent  of  the  State  governments; 
and  neither  party  yielding  its  position,  the  bill  was  lost. 

These  developments  in  favor  of  the  right  of  a  State  to  nnllify  an 
act  of  Congress,  led  the  older  and  more  experienced  statesmen  to  under- 
stand  very  satisfactorily  the  ulterior  designs  of  Mr.  Calhoun  and  his 
ftiends. 

^g^.  So  far  as  we  are  informed,  Mr.  Calhonn,  Mr.  Webster,  and 

the  leading  statesmen  of  both  parties  of  that  day,  north  and 
south,  believed,  that  the  antagonisms  of  liberty  and  slavery,  justice  and 
injustice,  virtue  and  crime,  right  and  wrong,  might  be  reconciled,  sup- 
ported and  cherished  by  the  same  government,  at  the  same  time,  and  hy 
the  same  enactments.  All  the  leading  men  of  both  whig  and  democratic 
parties  emulated  each  other  in  efforts  to  make  the  people  believe  this 
theory.  They  all  united  in  asserting  that  those  who  founded  the  govern- 
ment, intended  to  mamtain  these  moral,  i^olitical,  and  religions  antago- 
nisms. If  any  public  men  were  at  that  time  conscious  that  our  Federal 
Government  had  been  constituted  entirely  for  the  support  of  freedom, 
leaving  slavery  entirely  with  the  States,  they  lacked  the  moral  courage 
necessary  to  avow  such  doctrine. 

Mr.  Calhoun,  the  leading  statesman  and  master-spirit  of  the  slave 
power,  appears  to  have  taken  as  the  basis  of  his  theory,  the  doctrine 
that  slavery  is  right.  Commencing  with  this  predicate,  he  was  con- 
strained to  discard  the  theories  of  European  and  American  writers,  and 
to  find  a  basis  for  human  governments,  not  in  the  will  of  the  Creator, 
nor  in  the  natural  laws,  nor  in  tl^  rights  of  human  nature,  nor  in  the 
attributes  of  Deity,  but  in  the  conflicting  interests  of  mankind,  which  must 
be  restrained  and  regulated  in  order  to  maintain  society. 

From  this  theory  all  who  adhered  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  must,  of  necessity,  have  dissented.  The  two  parties, 
taking  their  departure  from  different  and  conflicting  predicates,  could 
not  unite  either  in  theory  or  in  practice.  They  did  not  unite  after  1793, 
the  period  at  which  the  Federal  Qovemment  first  became  involved  in  the 
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support  of  slaverj,  which  nerer  constitated  a  Intimate  subject  for  con- 
gresslonal  legislation.  From  that  day  there  vas  no  union  in  our  national 
councils ;  no  union  between  the  slave  and  free  States.  There  neyer 
was  and  never  can  be  either  moral  or  political  union  between  the  sup- 
porters of  freedom,  and  those  who  mavntain  slavery.  Hence  the  constant 
and  unceasing  dissentions  in  Congress. 

It  had  become  evident  to  southern  statesmen  that  freedom  of  debate 
and  the  right  of  petition  must  be  put  down,  or  slavery  must  fall.before 
the  tide  of  civilization.  Mr.  Calhoun's  contemplated  law  prohibiting  the 
circulation  of  certain  newspapers,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals  through 
the  mail  had  failed,  because  he  admitted  that  Congress  could  only  pro- 
hibit such  papers,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals  as  the  laws  of  the  States  a«- 
thorized.  But  the  popular  feeling  in  the  slave  States  now  executed  the 
contemplated  law  by  mob  violence.  Postmasters  in  southern  villages 
were  told  what  papers  they  might,  and  such  as  they  might  not  distribute. 
The  Legislatures  of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  and  Geor- 
gia adopted  resolutions  callmg  on  the  Legislatures  of  the  free  States  to 
prohibit  the  sending  of  incendiary  documents  into  the  slave  States. 

Maine  was  the  only  free  State  that  responded  to  this  appeal.  Her 
Legislature  expressed  great  sympathy  with  the  slave  States  ;  but  boast- 
fully asserted  that  it  were  unnecessary  to  pass  laws  restraming  her  peo- 
ple, as  there  were  no  aholUiomsts  among  them.  Senator  Ruggles  pr^ 
seated  these  resolutions  to  the  Senate,  declaring  they  had  been  adopted 
by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  Legislature  of  that  sovereign  State. 

The  people  of  Arkansas  had  formed  a  constitution  prohibiting  her 
Legislature  from  passing  any  law  for  the  emancipation  of  slaves  ;  and 
having  also  formed  a  State  government,  now  asked  admission  to  the 
Union.  Memorials  from  other  States  were  also  presented,  asking  Con- 
gress not  to  admit  Arkansas  until  this  article  should  be  stricken  ftt>m 
her  constitution.  The  memorials  were  all  referred  ;  but  the  committee 
reported  in  favor  of  admitting  her  as  a  State,  notwithstanding  the  objee> 
tionable  feature  in  her  constitution.  The  report  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
State  admitted. 

Mr.  Adams,  notwithstan^g  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions  offered 
by  Mr.  Pinckney,  coBtinued  faithfully  to  present  petitions  intrusted  to 
his  care,  with  all  the  formality  which  had  been  observed  in  the  earlier 
and  better  days  of  the  Republic.  This  excited  great  indignation  among 
southern  members;  but  his  great  ability,  his  consummate  knowledge  of  all 
the  machinery  of  government,  and  his  perfect  familiarity  with  southern 
character,  enabled  him  to  maintain  his  position.  He  was  the  "Mar* 
plot"  of  the  slave  power.    While  southern  members  feared  his  codsuiii* 
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QMte  tact  and  acknowledged  ability,  they  felt  the  necessity  of  paralyssing 
bja  infloeace. 

j^.  On  the  3d  February,  Mr.  Adams  being  in  possession  of  the 

floor,  *  and  haying  presented  several  petitions,  addressing  the 
Speaker  said,  he  held  the  petition  of  twenty-two  persons,  calling  them- 
aelves  ''slaves/'  and  he  desired  to  nnderstand  whether  ihe  Speaker 
regarded  snch  petitions  as  coming  onder  the  role  by  which  other  petitions 
touching  slavery  were  laid  upon  the  table  ? 

The  Speaker  very  properly  answered,  that  he  could  not  determine  that 
question  until  lie  should  peruse  the  petition. 

Mr.  Adams  replied,  that  if  he  smt  the  petition  to  the  Clerk's  table,  it 
would  be  in  possession  pf  the  House  ;  if  he  sent  it  to  the  Speaker,  that 
officer  will  see  its  contents.  ''  l^e  petition,"  said  he,  **  purports  to  comg 
from  slaves,  and  is  one  of  those  which  has  occurred  to  my  mind  as  not 
being  what  it  purports,"  and  he  closed  by  saying  he  "  would  send  it  to 
Oe  Chair:' 

Mr.  Lawler,  of  Alabama,  objected  to  its  going  to  the  Chair,  and 
desired  that  his  objections  might  be  entered  on  the  journal. 

The  Speaker  declared  the  case  so  extraordinary  that  he  would  take 
the  sense  of  the  House  upon  it.  He  believed  it  the  first  instance  in  the 
Qovemment  where  persons  not  /ree,  had  presented  petitions  to  that 
hpdy. 

The  members  now  tmderstood  that  'Mr.  Adams  had  presented,  or 
attempted  to  present,  a  petition  from  slaves  ;  and  they  at  once  became 
ezdted,  without  waiting  to  inquire  as  to  facts. 

Mr.  Hayues,  of  Georgia,  rose  to  express  his  profound  astonishment 
tkat  any  member  should  presume  to  present  such  a  petition. 
•  Mr.  Lewis,  of  Alabama,  thought  the  House  should  severely  punish 
the  infraction  of  its  rules  ;  and  called  on  members  from  the  slave  States 
to  come  forward  and  demand  punishment  of  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Alford,  of  Georgia,  hoped  the  petition  would  be  committed  to  the 
flames.  There  must  be  an  end  to  these  attempts  to  raise  excitements,  or 
the  Union  must  come  to  an  end. 

Mr.  Thompson,  of  South  Carolina,  next  presented  a  resolution,  declar- 
ing that  in  presenting  a  petition  purporting  to  come  from  slaves,  Mr. 
Adams  had  grossly  violated  the  dignity  of  the  House,  and  should  be 
brought  to  the  bar  to  receive  the  severe  censure  of  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  Thompson  was  a  Whig,  and  evidently  desirous  of  maintaining  the 
character  of  that  party  for  its  devotion  to  slavery.  He  proceeded  to 
say  there  was  such  an  institution  m  the  District  of  Columbia  as  a  grand 
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joiy,  and  Intimated  very  distinctlj  that  if  the  gentleman  from  Ma8sscb«« 
setts  shoald  persist  in  his  present  conrse,  he  wonld  be  indicted  for  stirrit^ 
up  insurrection. 

Mr.  Granger,  of  New  York,  was  the  first  member  to  speak  from  the 
free  States.  He  was  a  man  of  education  and  wealth,  exerting  an  infle- 
ence  in  the  House  of  Representatires  as  well  as  in  his  State  ;  bat  more 
distinguished  for  his  readiness  of  debate  than  for  his  industry  or  states- 
manship. He  declared  that  he  had  been  a  friend  to  Mr.  Adams ;  but 
was  now  greatly  surprised  at  that  gentleman's  course.  He  further  stated 
bis  opposition  to  the  abolition  of  slcwery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  wkik 
Maryland  maintained  the  institution.  By  this  time  southern  members 
became  excited,  and  with  knitted  brows,  seemed  impatient  to  wreak 
their  vengeance  on  Mr.  Adams. 

Mr.  Lewis  now  presented  a  resolution  as  a  substitute  for  that  ofl^vei 
by  Mr.  Thompson,  declaring  "that  in  attempting  to  introduce  a  petition 
coming  from  slaves,  praying  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Distrid  ef 
Columbia,  Mr.  Adams  had  committed  an  outrage  upon  the  rights  «nd 
.  feplings  of  the  people  of  the  Union,  had  invited  the  slave  popuhition  off 
the  South  to  insurrection." 

While  these  proceei^ngs  were  in  progress,  the  distinguished  object  of 
this  unusual  outpouring  of  indignation,  remained  quietly  in  his  seal, 
smiling  at  the  ludicrous  exhibition  before  him.  But  that  indignation  was 
greatly  intensified  when  he  rose  and  coolly  suggested  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Lewis)  the  propriety  of  amending  his  resolution  In 
that  part  which  alleged  that  the  petition  prayed  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  ui  the  District  of  Columbia.  "  It  prays,"  said  he,  "  for  no  such 
thing.  The  gentleman  will  find  that  it  prays  that  slavery  may  not  hb 
abolished  in  this  District.  These  slaves  are  the  gentleman's  auxiliaris% 
instead  of  his  opponents." 

Mr.  Mann,  of  New  York,  addressed  the  House.  He  was  somewbit 
distinguished  as  a  lawyer,  possessing  a  high  order  of  talent,  as  wdl^tt 
great  integrity  of  purpose.  His  exordium  was  literally  prophetie. 
"  The  future  historian,"  said  he,  "  when  arriving  at  the  twenty*foartii 
Congress,  will  find  it  requisite  to  pause  and  contemplate  the  speotede 
now  before  the  American  people."  He  next  deprecated  the  coone  of 
Mr.  Adams,  and,  repeating  the  arguments  used  by  southern  slaveholders, 
he  tieclared  the  only  question  before  the  House  was  this  :  **  Will  norAl- 
4m  men  live  up  to  thdr  contract  1  As  for  me  and  my  household,  my 
coi:stituents  and  friends,  I  say,  without,  reservation,  we  willV  * 

•  Tw«nt7  yemn  lObMfineiiUj,  Mr.  Mum  wm  a  member  of  tiie  RepiiblloHi  OMtreirtloo  vhloli  wm^ 
■I  PlttitHirg,  PennvylranU,  whart  tkt  Mtbor,  abM  «  memlMr,  fkwiid  fafai  la  ardcal  tad  4 
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Some  (Hends  of  Mr.  Adams  had  gone  to  his  seat  and  read  the 
l^tition,  and  learning  its  real  character,  with  less  solemnity  than  sonth- 
em  members  thoaght  becoming  the  occasion,  intimated  that  the  petition 
ifas  of  a  .totally  different  character  from  that  which  seemed  to  be 
attribnted  to  it. 

At  this  suggestion,  Mr.  Thompson  appears  to  have  been  deeply 
moved.  He  said  he  was  ''sorry  to  witness  the  levity  which  was 
attempted  to  be  thrown  over  the  subject.  Is  it  a  mere  trifle  to  hoax ' 
members  from  the  Soath?  (said  he)  to  irritate  almost  to  madness  the 
entire  deUgation  from  the  slave  States  V*  To  this  Mr.  Adams,  remain- 
ing in  his  seat,  replied  :  *'  I  hope  I  may  not  be  held  responsible  for  all 
the  follies  of  southern  members,^' 

Mr.  Thompson  then  amended  his  resolution,  dividing  it  into  three 
separate  propositions,  declaring — 

Ist.  That  the  Hon.  John  Quincy  Adams,  by  an  effort  to  present  a 
petition  from  slaves,  has  committed  a  contempt  of  this  House. 

2d.  That  by  creating  the  impression  that  said  petition  was  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  he  has  trifled  with  the. 
House. 

8d.  That  he  be  censured  by  the  House  for  his  conduct. 

Mr.  Pickens,  of  South  Carolina,  addressed  the  House  in  favor  of  the 
resolutions  of  Mr.  Thompson.  He  was  a  man  of  intellect,  a  follower  of 
Mr.  Calhoun.  Although  vehement  and  unpleasant  in  his  manner  of 
q)eaking,  he  was  listened  to  with  great  respect,  and  was  among  the 
leading  men  of  his  State.  He  declared  that  the  great  error  lay  in  the 
resolution  prohibiting  the  reading  or  reference  of  anti-slavery  petitions, 
which  should  have  excluded  them  from  presentation,  yet  the  House  was 
bound  to  protect  Its  own  dignity. 

Mr.  Cambrelling,  of  New  York,  was  more  cautious.  He  was  a  quiet, 
shrewd  man,  always  retaining  his  dignity  of  deportment,  never  speaking 
on  any  subject  which  he  did  not  understand.  He  told  the  House  dis- 
tinctly that  the  petition  was  itself  a  hoax,  which  was  probably  better 
understood  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  than  by  his  assailants. 

Mr.  Cushing,  of  Massachusetts,  near  the  close  of  the  second  day  spent 
on  this  subject,  declared  that  his  venerable  colleague  had  neither  in  word 
nor  deed  offended  against  parliamentary  law  or  the  rules  of  the  House. 
Ho  said  he  would  not  say  one  woi-d  in  relation  to  the  resolution,  but  he 
would  appeal  to  southern  men  **  to  define  their  position  ?''    To  say  in 

porter  of  the  doctrines  vhleh  he  lo  itrongly  deprecated  in  1887.  me  mental  energies  ooold  not  bo 
mtralned  by  political  considerations  from  maintidnlng  the  right,  nor  hit  conscience  paralysed  by 
■Ij^iholdlng  Inflaence.    ffis  last  days  were  ttteraUy  his  bui  daja. 
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definite  language  whether  they  intended  to  punish  members  for  enter- 
taining opinions  different  from  their  own  7  He  wished  **  to  nnderstand 
whether  members  were  to  be  expelled  for  presenting  petitions  even  from 
slaves." 

But  slaveholding  members  had  become  excited,  and  were  not  in  a 
condition  to  listen  to  either  facts  or  arguments.  Thej  continued  to 
assail  Mr.  Adams  with  great  bitterness. 

For  three  days  ^e  storm  raged.  During  that  time,  the  distinguished 
object  of  this  persecution  remained  in  his  seat,  calmly  listening  to  the 
assaults  made  upon  him  as  though  he  were  one  .of  the  most  disinterested 
members  of  the  body.  He  took  no  notes  of  what  was  said  or  done, 
apparently  feeling  no  anxiety  on  the  subject  But  when  the  furor  began 
to  subside,  he  rose  to  address  the  House.  His  age,  his  experience  and 
high  position  commanded  attention.  He  was  cool  and  collected.  He 
made  no  excuses,  nor  did  he  apologize  for  his  course  of  action.  He 
declared  that  from  the  first  it  was  his  intention  to  raise  the  question 
whether  slaves  may  petition  the  House.  The  Constitution  had  declared 
that  **  the  right  of  petition  should  never  be  ahridgedP 

The  right  is  from  nature,  and  is  common  to  the  race  of  mankind. 
Every  indiYidual  may  supplicate  those  around  him,  his  superiors,  or  may 
ask  the  proudest  monarch  that  treads  the  eartH  for  justice.  Indeed,  he 
may  send  up  his  petitions  to  the  Creator  of  worlds,  to  the  conmion  Father 
of  us  all  for  mercy.  This  (said  he)  is  the  right  which  the  Constitution 
says  ''  shall  not  be  abridged."  We  cannot  exclude  the  petition  of  the 
meanest  slave,  without  violating  the  Constitution.  He  spoke  with  appi^ 
rent*  feeling,  and  a  solemnity  pervaded  the  minds  of  all. 

Having  obtained  control  of  the  feeUngs  of  his  audience,  he  turned 
upon  his  persecutors,  spoke  of  the  spirit  manifested  by  them,  of  the 
epithets  which  they  had  used ;  then  he  became  facetious,  ridiculed  the 
impetuous  desire  to  punish  him  before  they  knew  whereof  they  accused 
him,  convulsed  the  House  with  laughter  at  the  literature  of  leading  men 
who  sought  his  overthrow;  and  then  exposed  the  stupidity  of  Mr.  Thomp» 
son,  who  had  threatened  him  with  an  indictment  by  the  grand  jury  of  the 
District  of  Columbia ;  and  held  np  to  contempt  the  statesman  who  per^ 
formed  his  official  duties  under  fear  of  a  grand  Jury;  and  closed  by 
saying  he  had  nothing  to  retract ;  he  took  bade  no  word  he  had 
uttered ;  but  assured  the  House  he  would  do  the  same  thing  again, 
should  occasion  offer. 

Tliis  defiance  of  the  slave  power  was  unexpected.  The  oldest  members 
of  the  body  had  never  witnessed  such  boldness,  such  heroism,  on  the 
part  of  any  northern  member.    Slaveholders  and  those  acting  with  them 
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were  eridentlj  disappointed  and  humbled.  They  now  be^n  to  realiis 
ttiat  there  was  a  power  behind  and  above  that  of  Congress  and  of  party; 
"Hiej  feared  the  indignation  of  the  people,  and  rejected  the  resoIatiooB  bj 
an  overwhelming  majority. 

'Mr.  Adams  was  now  vindicated.  He  had  maintained  his  doctrtnea, 
«id  the  people  of  the  free  States  were  load  in  his  praise. 

Bat  oar  Government  was  not  satisfied  with  snstainiug  slavery  within 
onr  own  borders.  The  government  of  Mexico  had  decreed  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  all  its  intendencies.  Texas  wonld  not  submit  to  this  decree. 
She  rose  in  rebellion  rather  than  submit  to  this  advauce  of  civilization. 
The  Executive  sympathized  with  the  Texans :  our  army,  at  that  time 
stationed  upon  our  southwestern  frontier,  entered  Texas  with  the 
^)parent  design  of  assisting  her  troops  agfdnst  the  Mexican  army ;  while 
a  host  of  adventurers  from  our  slave  States  hastened  to  Texas  with  arms 
in  their  hands,  professing  to  emigrate  for  the  purpose  of  settUng  upon  the 
ridi  lands  of  that  State. 

The  Mexican  minister  remonstrated.  The  Secretary  of  War  replied 
that  "  our  army  was  sent  to  Texas  in  order  to  defend  our  own  frontier 
against  the  Indians.^*  The  minister  demanded  his  passport,  and  left 
the  United  States.  This  was  the  commencement  of  that  intrigue 
by  which  Texas  was  eventually  brought  into  the  XJaion  as  a  slave 
State,  in  order  to  extend  the  influence  of  slavery  and  perpetuate  its 
existence. 

But  while  the  spuit  of  oppression  had  succeeded  in  divertmg  our 
Qovemment  from  the  support  of  freedom,  and  had  prostituted  its  powers 
to  the  encouragement  and  support  of  slavery,  the  cause!  of  truth  and 
Justice  was  slowly  operatmg  upon  the  statesmen  of  other  nations. 
Britain  had  emancipated  her  bondmen  of  the  West  Indies  ;  and  those 
beautiful  islands  became  the  homes  of  freemen ;  and  the  influence  of 
advancing  freedom  was  felt  by  the  people  of  our  slave  States,  and  soon 
presented  questions  for  international  correspondence  between  the  British 
and  American  Governments. 

Several  slave  ships  from  our  northern  slaveholding  States  were 
wrecked  upon  British  islands,  while  making  their  way  around  the  penin- 
sula of  Florida,  and  the  slaves  landed  on  Pritish  soil  became  free,  and 
when  under  the  protection  of  British  laws,  they  refused  to  return  to 
bondage. 

Mr.  Calhoun  brought  the  subject  before  the  Senate,  by  presenting 
certain  propositions  which  he  deemed  declarative  of  **  international 
Jaw."  The  flrst  of  which  was,  that  an  American  ship,  sailing  from  one 
American  port  to  another,  was  not  liable  to  search.     The  second 
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deckred  that  a  ship  driyen  by  stren  of  weather  into  a  friendly  port, 
carries  with  her  the  rights  and  priWl^ee  which  ahe  exgoyed  while  on  tht 
higheeaa. 

The  ol^ect  of  these  resolutions  was  to  change  that  prindpb  in  iha 
lawof  nations  which  recognizes  the  soyereignty  and  laws  of  every  govern- 
ment  over  its  territory,  harbors  and  waters,  within  a  marine  league  of 
the  shore. 

Nor  should  we  at  this  day  smile  derisively  at  this  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  by  resolution  to  change  the  law  of 
nations,  which  is  nothing  more  and  nothing  less  than  the  dictates  of  that 
immutable  justice  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  outbreathing  of  the  Divine 
will.  The  slaveholdlng  influence  had  led  our  own  Government  to  depart 
from  and  disregard  that  will  of  the  Creator ;  and  ambitious  slaveholders 
believed  that  other  governments  might  be  subjected  to  the  same  influ- 
ences. The  resolutions  were  adopted,  and  the  President  called  on  for 
the  correspondence  between  our  Government  and  that  of  England  on  the 
subject  of  slaves  wrecked  on  British  islands.  The  President  transmitted 
to  the  Senate  copies  of  the  correspondence,  frx)m  which  it  appeared  that 
British  Ministers  refused  to  accede  to  the  dogma  that  slaves  were  property. 
British  officers  and  Government  regarded  human  beings  as  persons,  in- 
enable  of  being  transformed  into  property,  and- they  refused  to  com- 
pensate those  dealers  in  human  flesh. 

This  position  of  the  British  Ministers  was  the  more  alarming  and 
dangerous  to  the  slave  interest,  because  it  was  in  exact  accordance  with 
the  decision  of  our  House  of  Representatives,  made  in  the  case  of 
"  lyAutrieve,"  nine  years  previously,  and  on  the  motion  to  refer  the  sub- 
ject, Mr.  Calhoun  took  occasion  to  state  that  two  ships,  the  ''  Comet" 
and  the  ''  Encomium,"  had  been  wrecked  on  British  islands,  and  their 
slaves  set  free  under  British  laws.  He  then  declared  that  British 
ministers  had  adopted  one  principle  which  it  was  scarcely  credible  that 
BO  intelligent  a  government  could  assume.  He  referred  to  the  principle 
that  "  there  could  not  he  property  in  persons  ^  such  doctrine,  he  declared, 
insulting  to  our  Government,  and  would  strike  at  the  independence  61 
our  country.  He  then  attempted  to  maintain  the  right  of  one  man  to 
the  body  and  services  of  another,  by  charging  Great  Britain  with 
hypocrisy.  The  principle  (said  he)  which  would  abrogate  the  property 
of  one  man  in  the  body  of  another,  would  abrogate  the  right  of  one 
nation  to  govern  another.  If  man  by  nature  has»the  right  tp  self 
government,  have  not  nations  an  equal  right  f 
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But  Mr.  Calhoiiii's  otgect  appean  to  hare  been  merelj  to  call  pablic 
attention  to  the  snlirjeet,  and  to  {dace  his  own  TiewB  and  those  of  the 
Senate  before  onr  people  and  the  BritiBh  Ministrj.  There  were  no  for- 
Aer  prooeedingB  had  on  the  subject  at  that  time ;  bat  as  it  afterwards 
came  op  on  diiTerent  occaBJomy  we  shall  notice  the  prooeedinga  in  their 
vagnhr  order. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

THK  OAG-RULES  INTRODUCED  AND  ADOFTID — EFFORT  TO  CHANQK  THB  CHAR- 
ACTER    OF    THE    GOVERNMENT — ATTEMPTS   TO   CHARGE   THB    ANn-BLAVERT 
•  MEN  WITH  EFFORTS  TO  VIOLATE    THE   CONSTITUTION. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  was  inangurated  President  of  the  XTnited  ^^ 
States  on  the  4th  March.  He  had  received  &  liberal  education, 
had  distinguished  himself  as  a  lawyer,  had  served  his  conntrj  as  Senator, 
foreign  minister,  and  Yice-President.  He  was  an  admirer  of  General 
Jackson,  and  a  devoted  member  of  the  democratic  partj.  In  his 
inaugural  he  made  allusions  to  slavery  and  the  obligations  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  maintam  and  uphold  it ;  but  his  language  was  so  vague  that 
no  distinct  issue  could  be  taken  upon  it  by  his  opponents  while  it  was 
unobjectionable  to  his  friends. 

Such  were  the  financial  difficulties  xmder  which  the  Government  then 
labored,  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  convene  Congress  in  extra  session 
on  the  4th  September.  In  his  message  he  made  no  distinct  reference  to 
slavery,  and  the  attention  of  that  body  was  exclusively  cUrected  to  the 
subject  which  called  its  members  together. 

The  regular  session  of  the  twenty-fifth  Congress  commenced  on  the 
4th  December  ;  but  the  President  in  his  annual  message  made  no  direct 
allusion  to  slavery  or  the  slave  trade.  The  subject,  however,  was  soon 
introduced  by  petitions  for  the  abolition  <f(  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  A  long  debate  arose  in  the  Senate  in  regard  to  the  best 
mode  of  quieting  the  popular  mind,  and  soothing  the  disquietude  in  the 
free  States.  But  no  proposition  to  modify  or  eradicate  the  evil  was 
brought  before  Congress.  It  was  admitted  by  all,  that  hostility  to 
slavery  and  the  slave  trade  was  increasing  and  strengthening ;  yet  no 
member  either  from  the  North  or  South  intimated  that  the  Senate  must 
eventually  yield  to  the  popular  feeling ;  must  do  justice,  and  sustain 
.  liberty  ;  on  the  contrary,  every  member  appeared  anxious  to  devise 
some  means  to  satisfy  the  people  without  removing  the  cause  of  com- 
plaint. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  Mr.  Adams  had  been  regarded  as 
the  ablest  and  most  devoted  advocate  of  the  right  of  pdUum;  but  he 
went  no  farther.    On  two  oocasionB  he  had  ezprened  a  desire  that 


an  debate  on  the  subject  of  slaverj  in  the  District  of  ColnmlHa  might  be 
aroided. 

Bat  another  member  now  stood  forth  as  an  nndisgnised  adrocate  for  the 
sboiUum  ofdavenf  and  tht  date  trade  in  the  District  of  Colombia.    Hon- 
Wm.  Slade,  of  Yermont,  bom  and  edocated  in  that  State,  had  serred  in 
the  twentj-fomih  Congress,  he  had  qnietlj  noticed  the  assumptions  and 
anogance  with  which  that  body  was  kd  to  the  siqiport  of  an  institatimi 
which  he  detested.    He  presented  resolutions  from  the  Legislatore  of 
Yermont  and  memorials  from  many  citizens  of  that  State  for  the  abolL 
tion  of  the  slave  trade  at  car  national  metropolis,  and  appears  to  have 
determined  on  ascertaining  the  feelings  of  the  House  in  r^^ard  to  that 
commerce  which  had  long  disgraced  our  nation.    He  therefore  pro- 
posed to  refer  the  memorials  to  a  select  committee,  with  instructions 
to  report  a  bill  far  iU  total  abolition  ta  the  District  of  Cotwmbia.    On 
presenting  his  motion  he  made  a  few  remariu^  saying  that  petitions 
on  all  other  subjects  were  respectfully  receiyed  and  reported  upon. 
If  he  were  to  present  a  petition  in  r^ard  to  property  to  the  amount 
of  twenty  dollars  it  would  be  referred  and  a  report  in  answo*  to  it 
would  be  made,  while  petitions  involving  the  liberties  of  thousands  of 
native-bom  inhabitants  were  sent  to  the  silent  tomb  with  the  certainty 
of  dock-work.    Mr.  Legare,  of  South  Carolina,  solenmly  entreated  Mr. 
Slade  to  reflect  on  the  consequences  of  his  course.    That  gentleman 
eontinued  his  remarks  at  some  length.     Mr.  Wise,  of  Yirginia,  called 
on  members  from  that  State  to  retire  from  the  haU. 

Mr.  Halsey,  of  Georgia,  invoked  members  from  his  State  to  follow 
the  example  of  Mr.  Wise.    Mr.  Garland  joined  in  this  request,  and 
Mr.  Rhett^  of  South  Carolina,  said  the  members  frx>m  his  State  had 
already  left  the  halL 
Mr.  Slade  retained  the  floor,  but  Mr.  Rhett  rose  to  a  point  of  order. 
The  Speaker  declared  that  be  had  done  all  he  could  to  prevent  the  gen- 
tUmanfrom  Venumifrom  debating  the  subject,  and  said  if  it  tcere  possi- 
ble he  would  allay  the  exdlement, 
Mr.  Tumey,  of  Tennessee,  said,  "  I  rise  to  a  question  of  order." 
Mr.  Slade.   "  I  ask  leave  to  read  a  paper." 
Mr.  Garland.   "  I  object  to  the  reading." 
The  Speaker.   "  The  gentleman  will  take  his  seat."* 
Mr.  McKay,  of  Korth  Carolina.   "  Has  not  the  gentleman  been  de- 
clared out  of  order  ?" 

• 

•  Mr.  Benton,  In  hli  •'Thirty  Tean,*"  whDe  dcscHbinf  tbb  scene,  m^:  ••John  Wbit«,  of  Ken- 
tnckj,  WM  Speiiker.**  Bvt  that  gentlrnan  wm  not  elected  Speaker  antQ  Dooember,  1S41,  vhilo 
ttib  eoeae  occorred  la  1688.    Mr.  Folk,  of  TeoMMoa,  wm  Speakerlkws  ISM  to  UAL 
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The  Speaker.    "He has." 

Mr.  McKay.    **  Then  has  he  the  r^ht  to  proceed  V* 

The  Speaker.    "  I  was  about  to  propoond  that  ({aestion  to  Che  House.*' 

Mr.  Slade.    "  I  propose  to  read  a  paper." 

Mr.  Tumey.    "lobfect." 

The  Speaker  declared  Mr.  Slade  out  of  order,  and  whfle  that  gentle- 
man was  endeaToring  to  vindicate  his  strict  obserrance  of  order,  Mr. 
Bencher,  of  North  Carolina,  moved  an  adjournment.  Mr.  Allen,  of 
Vermont,  called  for  the  ayes  and  noes  on  this  motion ;  but  it  preyailed, 
166  to  68.* 

During  these  proceedings  mo^  members  from  Virginia,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Georgia  had  left  the  hall.  7^  was  the  first  secession  on  tjle 
part  of  southern  members  of  Congress,  But  when  the  ibotion  to  adjourn 
was  made  it  was  found  impossible  to  carry  it  unless  the  recusant  mem- 
bers returned  to  their 'seats,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Adams  and  his  friends 
opposed  the  motion.  Soon  as  the  Speaker  announced  the  House  ad- 
journed, Mr.  Campbell,  of  ^outh  Carolina,  in  a  loud  voice,  stated  that 
the ''  southern  delegates  were  requested  to  meet  immediately  in  the  room 
of  the  Conmiittee  on  the  District  of  Columbia."  They  did  so,  and  hav- 
ing assembled  by  themselves,  began  to  reflect  upon  their  future  course. 
To  leave  the  dty  because  a  northern  member  dared  utter  hie  honest  con- 
victions in  parliamentary  language,  appeared  unwise.  Their  object  had 
been  undoubtedly  to  frighten  northern  members.  That  expectation  had 
failed,  and  it  appeared  necessary  to  devise  some  means  to-  avoid  the  ridi- 
cule wbich  seemed  likely  to  be  thrown  upon  their  action.  They  finally 
adopted  a  resolution,  which  they  agreed  should  be  passed  by  the  House 
as  the  only  condition  on  which  they  would  return  to  their  duties.  It  was 
expressed  in  the  following  language  : 

"Resolved,  That  all  petitions,  memorials,  and  papers  touching  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  or  the  buying,  selling,  or  tran^erring  slaves  in  any 
State,  or  district,  or  territory  of  the  United  States,  be  laid  on  the  taUe 
without  bemg  debated,  printed,  read,  or  referred,  and  that  no  action  be 
taken  thereon." 

Mr.  Patten,  of  Virginia,  one  of  the  recusants,  was  directed  to  pre- 
sent it  to  the  House,  and  every  seceding  member  was  enjoined  to  be  in 
his  seat  to  vote  for  it. 


•  Mr.  Benton,  In  Us  *'Thirtj  Tetn,"  dedans  ••Ihk  epposMoa  to  tte  t^sonsMbt  entof  Hit 
$0or§i/eaiurM  of  thsi  nnbsppy  dsy^s  work.**  The  writer  deems  U  one  of  tte  mosl  /frfmmuUJ^ 
Imtm  of  the  da7*s  work.  Most  sooyiem  members  had  left  the  hsil,  and  Mr.  Adams  and  Us  friends 
determined  to  proceed  In  the  bnsinesB  before  the  Hooss  as  thon^  notUnf  unasMi  had  happeoe^ 
and  thej  would  hare  done  so  had  not  the  seceding  memben  retamed  to  thstar  seals  and  Tolod  fir 
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Aocordinglj,  on  the  following  daj  the  members  appeared  in  their 
aeats  as  nsnal.  Mr.  Patten  introBaced  his  resolntion,  and  with  great 
•olemnitj  spoke  of  the  rdnm  of  southern  mmbtrs  as  a  concession,  declar- 
ng  thej  would  do  what  they  coold  to  save  the  Union,  provided  this  rtso- 
hJMn  were  adopted.    He  then  moved  the  preyioos  question. 

This  slaveholding  cabal  thus  publicly,  with  an  effi-ontery  nnriyalled, 
declared  their  return  to  the  Union  should  depend  upon  the  unmistak- 
able yiolation  of  the  Constitution,  by  abridging  the  right  of  petition, 
and  suppressing  the  freedom  of  debate.  But  the  proposiiiuu  was  made 
to  the  democratic  party  who  then  held  control  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress ;  indeed  every  recusant  was  a  Democrat,  and  nearly  the  entire 
party  now  voted  for  the  resolution  dictated  to  them  by  slaveholding 
insolence  as  the  price  of  the  Union. 

Southern  members  of  both  political  parties  voted  for  the  resolution, 
assisted  by  the  following  members,  to  wit :        • 

From  Maine,  Messrs.  Anderson,  Fairfield,  and  Robertson,  .    .    8 

From  Connecticut,  Messrs.  Phelps  and  Holt, 2 

From  New  Hampshire,  Messrs  Atherton,  Farrington,  Weeks 
and  Williams, 4 

From  New  York,  Messrs.  Moore,  Kemble,  Titus,  Brodhead, 
McClellan,  Yail,  Palmer,  Spencer,  Edwards,  Loomis,  Prentiss^ 
Parker,  Noble,  Birdsal,  Andrews,        16 

From  PennsyLvania,  Messrs.  Fry,  Wagner,  Hubly,  Risly,  Logan, 
McClure,  Hammond,  Morris,  Elingingsmith,  Buchanan,  Beaty,  1 1 

From  Indiana,  Mr.  Boon,     .    • 1 

From  Illinois,  Messrs.  Casey  and  Snider 2 

Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Yermont,  New  Jersey,  and  Michigan 
gave  no  vote  for  the  repudiation  of  the  Constitution. 

When  the  name  of  John  Quincy  Adams  was  called,  th^e  heroic  old 
itatesman  rose  in  his  place,  and  with  great  solemnity  of  manner  and  Ian. 
guago  pronounced  the  resolution  "  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  ;"  but 
his  voice  was  then  drowned  amid  the  calls  to  order  by  slaveholders  and 
their  servile  **  allies,"  and  he  proceeded  no  further  with  his  remarks.  But 
the  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  122  ayes  to  74  noes  ;  the  Whigs 
of  the  free  States  voting  against  its  adoption.* 

Another  clause  in  the  Federal  Constitation  was  thus  practically  erased 

*  Hon.  R.  Barawell  Bbetl,  of  Sooth  OaroBna,  In  n  pobUshed  letter  to  his  eonstitnents  termed 
fUi  leaTing  the  hall  **  a  mmicrabU  •scsmUm  qftouihem  members^"  and  stated  that  he  had  pre- 
yved  two  amendmento  to  Mr.  Slade^s  proportion ;  1st,  decli^rhig  It  ^aepedUfU  that  the  Union 
tktmtd  bs  diMoiMtL  Sd,  ^polnthig  a  oonuntttee  to  report  upon  the  beat  means  for  peaeeablf 
mm§l9in^  it" 

Hr.  Benton,  fai  his  '*  Abtidgnanl  of  Congrtflloiua  IMMtes,**  hj  vaj  of  nolo,  on  page  6<(.  of  tte 
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from  the  great  charter  of  Americaa  freedom  ;  like  the  other  repudiated 
portions^  it  was  surrendered  at  the  dictation  of  the  slaye  power  by  nortb» 
em  representatires  under  pretence  of  ^*  saving  ike  Ufdmk" 

But  the  term  **  Union/'  no  longer  had  ^fere^ce  to  that  "  moral 
entity,"  that  ''  union  of  purpose/'  ''  union  of  rights,^  and  **  union  of 
hearts  "  which  constituted  the  GoTemment  instituted  by  the  patriots  of 
1116.  The  term  was  now  understood  to  have  reference  to  the  aa- 
Bociation  of  States,  whose  people  never  united  with  the '  advocates 
of  liberty,  nor  adopted  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. 

The  right  of  petition  and  the  freedom  of  debate  appeared  to  be  now 
fully  suppressed,  and  despotism  inexorable  and  unmitigated  ruled  the 
House  of  Representatives.    - 

Manifestations  of  dissatisfaction  among  the  people  were  now  too  nu- 
merous to  be  disregard^.  To  debate  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  ibm 
enlightened  state  of  the  public  mind,  would  endanger  the  existence  of 
the  institution.  To  refuse  attention  to  the  popular  voice,  would  be  insult- 
ing to  the  people.  It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  Mr.  Calhoun 
attempted  to  set  bounds  to  the  waves  whidi  agitated  the  sea  of  public 
thought,^  by  a  series  of  resolutions  which  he  presented  to  the  Senate  for 
adoption,  in  the  following  language  :  ^ 

1.  Resolved,  That  each  State  entered  into  the  Union  for  the  porpoee 
of  securing  to  itself  all  natural,  social  and  political  advamUigu, 

2.  That  each  State  retains  its  entire  power  over  its  domestic  institu- 
tions. 

8.  The  Federal  Qovemment  is  the  common  agent  of  all  the  States 
80  far  as  practicable,  to  protect  and  support  their  institutions. 

4.  Domestic  slavery  is  an  institution  of  the  southern  States. 

5.  That  the  intermeddling  of  any  State  or  States,  or  their  dtiaenSi 
with  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  in  the  Territories  of  tk» 
tJnited  States  on  the  ground  that  it  is  immoral  or  sinful,  would  be  a 
direct  and  dangerous  attack  upon  the  institutions  of  all  the  slafe 
States.* 

The  use  of  the  word  advamlages  at  the  close  of  the  ficst  resolutioft 
instead  of  rights,  constituted  but  a  ch&racteristic  of  the  whole  aerieii 

Ulli  Tohnne,  njw,  tbb  wu  **  the  most  dJstarbing  moTonent  oo  the  lafejeet  of  AUToy  erer  mMt 
lA  OoogreM.**    In  hli  *«  Thlrtj  Tean**  he  mji,  **It  wee  Ute  meet  engry  deteU  vhieh  had  ttM 


•  Senator  Benton,  In  hit "  Tfafatj  Teart,**  dedaree  thai  daring  the  debate  on  these  reeohittoBi>|l 
did  not  occur  to  him  thai  Mr.  Oalfionn,  ae  a  nember  of  Mr.  Monroe*t  Cabinet,  had  approred  thi 
•xefaaion  of  ilavery  tnm  the  terrftoiy  aorth  of  9$  deg^  SO  mhi.  north  Iatitu4e^  and  ilgiiid  » | 
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9(or  tlM  intellig^t  refld€fr  cannot  feil  to  peroeir^  the  gross  eiror  and 
iBogloal  character  of  the  asBeiiion,  "  that  the  intermeddling  of  any  State 
OT  States,  or  th«r  citizens,  with  slarery  in  the  District  of  Colnmbi»>  or 
ift  Ae  Territories  of  the  United  States,  on  the  gronnd  that  it  is  immoral 
or  sinfoi,  woald  constitate  a  direct  and  dangerous  attack  npon  the  rastl- 
tntions  of  the  slay^  States." 

jHf  J         Hie  resolutions  were  donbtless  an  expression  of  the  honest 
views  of  Mr.  Galhonn.    Thej  eridentlj  originated  in  that  spheiv 
of  thonght  in  which  his  mind  revolved.    His  entire  theory  of  govern- 
ment differed  fh)m  that  on  which  the  founders  of  our  institutious  rested. 
fibnce  the  Ist,  8d,  and  5th  resohtions  were  in  onmistakable  conflict  with 
flie  Federal  Constitution  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence.    The 
statesmen  who  formed  the  Union  declared  its  purpose  was  to  secure  all  per- 
moB  in  the  enjoyment  of  **  life,  liberty  and  happiness."    The  first  of  th€«e 
jresohitions  declares  it  was  to  secure  the  several  States  in  the  eqjoym^t 
of  their  social  and  peHtical  advamtagts.    The  third  resolution  declaim 
the  Federal  Government  to  be  the  agent  of  all  the  States  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable, to  protect  and  support  their  institutions.    This  contiuned  the 
gist  of  the  slaveholding  theor^     The  purpose  was  to  make  the  Federal 
Oovemment  the  supporter  of  slavery — ^the  instrument  for  overthrow- 
mg  the  essential  principles*  of  liberty — its  adoption  constituted  an  im* 
'  portant  «tep  in  the  transformation  of  the  Gk)vemment  to  a  slaveholdmg 
oligarchy.    But  the  fifth  resolution  was  evidently  aimed  at  ChrisHaniiy 
itself. 

The  numerous  petitions  and  memorials  against  slavery  and  the  slave 
trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  the  Territories,  and  on  the  high 
seas,  were  based  upon  the  prindple  that  oppression  of  our  fellow-men, 
and  the  sale  and  transfer  of  hmnan  beings  were  revolting  to  the  civil* 
itafion  of  the  age,  were  barbarous,  were  violations  of  justice,  transgres- 
sions of  the  laws  of  nature,  luid  of  nature's  God,  offensive  both  to 
God  and  all  good  men.  But  the  resolution  tacitly  admitting  the  con* 
stitutional  right  of  the  memorialistlB  to  ask  for  their  abolition,  denied 
the  right  to  ask  it  on  account  of  its  being  immoral  or  sinful.  Thus  deny- 
ing the  right  of  governments  to  act  upon  the  clearly  revealed  will  of  the 
Creator. 

The  discussion  of  these  resolutions  was  somewhat  protracted,  and 
Senators  deemed  their  adoption  so  important  that  each  wrote  out  his 
own  remarks  upon  them  in  order  that  his  views  might  not  be  subse* 
.quently  misunderstood. 

Bat  we  rise  from  the  examination  of  that  debate  with  feelings  of  mor- 
lification  and  disappointment,  at  finding  no  Senator  from  the  North  or 
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the  Sooth  willing  to  yindicate  l^e  fbunden  of  oar  institntions  in  eBtftb> 
li8hn%  a  free  government.  No  one  appeared  willing  to  deny  the  propo- 
sitions of  Mr.  Calhoan.* 

In  aU  ages  of  the  world  men  high  m  office  have  imagined  themflelreB 
clothed  with  powers  and  influence  which  they  ^d  not  possess.  Vt. 
Calhoun  and  the  Senators  who  were  acting  with  him  unquestionably  sup^ 
posed  they  were  laying  down  ^k)c€rifie8  and  enunciating  principles  to 
govern  Congress  in  all  comhig  time.f 

In  the  coarse  of  the  debate  objections  were  made  to  the  resolutions  ott 
account  of  their  direct  reference  to  reBgious  opinions  ;  but  Mr.  Calhoun 
replied  :  *'  The  abolitionists  assail  davery  because  ii  is  vncked  and  nn/vf, 
and  I  wish  to  meet  them  distinctly  on  thdt  pdirU.^^ 

Mr.  Preston,^  of  South  Carolinft,  proposed  to  discard  the  words  '*  bxt 
moral  and  sinful/'  but  Mr.  Calhoun  was  inexorable.  He  dechired  that 
religious  fanaticism  had  sent  thousands  of  victims  to  the  stake,  and  ab<^ 
litbn  (said  he)  ''  is  nothing  else  than  reHgiaus  fanaticism/* 

The  resolutions  were  adc^ted  by  a  vote  of  35  to  9. 

The  members  of  the  twenty-^fth  Congress  convened  for  their  j^^j. 
second  session  on  the  3d  December :  and  on  the  following  day  Mr. 
Adams  presented  a  resolution  and  preamble  reciting  that  our  minister  at 
the  court  of  St.  James  had  brought  disgrace  upon  our  nation  by  challeng* 
ihg  Daniel  O'Connell,  a  member  of  the  British  House  of  Conunons,  to 
mortal  combat,  for  having  said  in  a  public  speech,  that  **  the  American 
CravemmerU  was  represented  at  the  English  amrt  by  a  man  who  reand 
men  and  uoomenfor  market  J* 

O'Connell  was  a  distmguished  orator  and  phOanthropist,  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  speak  truth  boldly  and  frankly  :  Holding  slavery  in  great 
abhorrence,  he  referred  to  Mr.  Stevensdn,  our  minister  at  London,  in  a 
public  speech  in  terms  more  truthfhl  than  respectfaL  Mr.  Stevensofi, 
feeling  the  pungency  of  the  remarks,  sent  him  the  challenge  referred  to  ; 
and  Mr.  Adams  determined  to  expose  the  transaction.  But  the  intro^ 
duction  of  this  resolution  aroused  tiie  ire  of  slaveholders,  and  it  wa3  hud 

•  Mr.  Benton  wm  one  of  the  ■trongeei  opponenti  of  Mr.  CaIboan*t  doetrlnee  In  regard  to  teeif 
don;  bat  he  agreed  with  that  Senator  In  regard  to  memoriali  concerning  slaTerj  and  the  alaTt 
trade,  and  in  his  "  Thirty  Tears,"  tayi  the  petManert  "did  not  Ure  in  any  SUte,  TterltoiT,  or  dto> 
trici  ratOect  to  slaTcry.  They  felt  none  of  tba  erUi  of  which  they  complained,  were  anewerable  far 
Doae  of  the  eapposed  sins  which  they  denooneed,  were  Bring  under  a  goTemmeaft  which  aeknow- 
ledged  property  in  §la9m,  aad  had  no  x!^  to  dlrtarb  the  rights  of  otbera."— Fide** Tyrljf 
Taaia,"  4c.,  toL  li.,  page  IM. 

t  Mr.  Benton  in  referring  to  this  debate,  nja,  **11m  (tiohitions  and  ,tbe  debate  npon  them  eo» 
■titote  the  most  important  proceeding  on  the  sal^eet  of  riarery  which  has  erer  taken  plaee  Itt  0s6- 
giiBs  They  were  framed  to  declare  the  whole  power  of  Congress  on  the  snbjeet  and  were  pnNOleC 
far  a  test  rote,  and  as  a  ftiture  platform  amd  ptrmcnmU  tstOemsni  of  the  law  on  the  tUyngf 
I.**.  f>;M«  Benton*s  ••  AMdipiMnt  of  Vebatei,**  foL  am.,  paga  (ML 
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on  Che  table ;  bat,  ever  steady  to  his  purpose,  Mr.  Adams  embraced 
the  first  opportonity  to  lay  the  facts  before  the  coantry  in  a  public 
speech. 

The  first  and  most  important  business  apparently  claiming  attention 
of  the  democratic  party,  which  then  controlled  the  GoTernment,  was  the 
suppression  of  the  constitutional  right  of  petition  and  of  debate.  To 
dcTise  measures  to  effect  that  object,  they  held  a  caucus  on  the  night  of 
the  first  day  of  the  session,  at  which  resolutions  were  considered,  and 
ordered  to  be  presented  to  the  House  of  Representatiyes.  They  were 
said  to  have  been  penned  by  Mr.  Calhoun — they  certainly  expressed 
doctrines  and  asserted  a  poticy  which  that  Senator  had  previously 
avowed ;  but  Mr.  Atherton,  of  New  Hampshire,  was  selected  as  the 
agent  to  pre^nt  them.  They  were  evidently  intended  as  a  part  of  the 
system  adopted  in  the  Senate  ;  and  demonstrate  the  character  of  that 
government  into  which  it  was  inteiided  to  transform  the  Eepublic.  They 
were  couched  in  the  following  language  : 

"  Eesolved,  That  this  is  a  Government  of  limited  powers,  and  that  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  Congress  has  no  jurisdiction  over 
slavery  in  the  several  States  of  the  confederacy. 

"  Resolved f  2i,  That  petitions  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  and  against 
the  removal  of  slaves  from  one  State  to  another,  are  a  part  of  a  jdan  of 
operations  set  on  foot  to  affect  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  several  States^ 
amd  thus  indirectly  to  ahoUsh  it  within  their  limits, 

"  Resohedj  3i,  That  Congress  has  no  right  to  do  that  indirectly 
which  it  cannot  do  directly  ;  and  that  the  agitation  of  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  the  Territories,  as  a  means  atid  with  the  view  of 
disturbing  or  overthrowing  the  institution  in  the  several  States,  is  against 
the  true  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  an  infringement  of  the 
rights  of  the  States  affected,  and  a  breach  of  the  public  faith  upon  which 
they  entered  into  the  confederacy. 

**  Resolved,  ith,  That  the  Constitution  reste  upon  the  broad  principle 
of  equality  among  the  members  of  the  confederacy,  and  that  Congress, 
in  the  exercise  of  its  acknowledged  powers,  has  no  right  to  discriminate 
between  the  institutions  of  one  portion  of  the  States  and  another  with  a 
view  of  abolishing  one  and  promoting  the  other, 

"  Resolved,  therefore,  That  all  attempts  on  the  part  of  Congress  to 
abolish  slo.very  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  the  Territories,  or  to  pro- 
hibit the  removal  of  slaves  from  State  to  State,  or  to  discrimmate 
between  the  institutions  of  one  portion  of  the  confederacy  and  another 
wiih  the  views  aforesaid,  are  a  violation  of  the  Constitution,  destructive 
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of  the  fandameDtal  principlefl  on  which  the  union  of  these  States  rests, 
ai^d  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress :  and  that  every  petition,  memo- 
rial, resolution,  proposition  or  paper  touching  or  relating  in  any  way,  or 
to  any  extent  whatever,  to  slavery  as  aforesaid,  or  the  abolition  thereof, 
fihall  on  presentation  thereof,  without  any  further  action  thereon,  be  laid 
on  the  table  without  being  debated,  printed,  or  referred." 

The  unmitigated  mendacity  which  imputed  to  the  Christian  philan- 
thropists of  that  day  a  design  unconstitutionally  to  interfere  with 
slavery  in  the  States,  excited  astonishment  in  the  minds  of  honest  men. 
Among  the  petitioners  thus  assailed  were  men  of  high  moral  and  Chris- 
Uan  character.  None  were  more  patriotic,  none  more  enlightened.  But 
the  slave  power  and  the  democratic  party  felt  it  necessary  to  place  this 
official  slander  upon  the  journals  of  the  House  ;  and  for  a  guarter  of  a 
century  it  was  repeated  by  servile  politicians  and  puerile  demagogues. 

The  mover  of  the  resolutions,  on  presenting  them,  made  a  speech 
urging  their  adoption,  and  then  demanded  the  previous  question.  The 
first  resolution  was  adopted  by  194  to  6.  Messrs.  Adams,  of  Massa- 
chusetts ;  Evans,  of  Maine  ;  Everet  and  Slade,  of  Yermont ;  Russel, 
of  New  York,  and  Potts,  of  Pennsylvania,  voting  in  the  negative. 

The  second,  or  libellous  resolve,  was  adopted  by  a  party  vote  of  136 
to  65  ;  the  third  was  adopted  by  164  to  40  ;  the  fourth  by  114  to  24  ; 
and  the  fifth  by  1*73  to  26.  They  subsequently  became  famous  as  the 
"  Athertongag."* 

These  resolutions  constituting  the  record  evidence  so  often  quoted  to 
show  that  the  advocates  of  liberty  were  seeking  to  invade  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  slave  States  by  abolishing  slavery  therein,  renders  it  the  duty 
of  the  historian  to  say,  that  ifo  petition  praying  Congress  to  interfere  with 
slavery  in  the  States  h&d  been  presented  in  either  House ;  no  resolution 
or  1)111  had  been  presented  for  that  purpose  ;  no  member  of  Congress  had 
advocated  such  measure  by  public  speech  nor  in  private  conversation,  so 
far  as  the  author  has  knowledge,  although  for  thirty  years  he  held  more 
public  and  private  bonversation  with  the  lovers  of  Uberty  than  perhaps 
any  other  member  of  Congress :  nor  did  the  author  during  that  time 
ever  hear  or  learn  that  any  private  citizen  entertained  an  idea  that  Con- 
gress possessed  the  power,  or  expressed  a  desire  that  that  body  should 
inttTfere  with  the  institution  otherwise  than  by  separating  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  people  of  the  free  States  from  its  crimes  and  disgrace. 

•  The  writer  Grtt  took  hb  Mat  in  Oongr«n  during  thb  Molon.  On  iDqnfalaf  of  Mr.  AdMH  mhf 
h9  Toted  against  tli«  lint  resolution,  that  experienoed  atateiman  informed  him  that,  4n  earn  i^fwar^ 
Oonirrew  and  the  ISzecutiTe  would  become  poefeewed  of  full  powtr  ortr  tht  ineUtnUon,  and  mifhl 
mboUnh  it  If  deemed  neoenaiy  to  tare  the  OoTemmenl 


'Southern  Whigs  appeared  anzioiis  to  have  it  understood  that  they 
were  more  devoted  to  slavery  than  their  democratic  rivals.  For  this 
pa^^iose  Mr.  Wise  introduced  propositions  declaring  "  that  petitions  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Colnmbia,  or  in  the  Territories^ 
were  in  violation  of  the  Federal  ConstiiiUion :  that  Congress  had  no  power 
to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  on  the  high  seas,  or  in 

^he  Territories,  as  a  means  or  with  a  view  ofovertwming  slavery  in  the 
States :  that  the  laws  of  Congress  alone  governed  the  arrest  and  return 
of  fugitive  slaves  :  that  Congress  cannot  impose  upon  a  State  the  abo-  i 
fition  of  slavery  as  a  condition^  of  its  admission  to  the  Union :  and, 
finally,  that  the  slaveholding  citizens  of  this  Union  have  the  right  yolun- 
tarily  to  take  their  slaves  to  and  through  non-slaveholding  States,  and 
to  sojourn  a^  remain  mth  them  temporarily  in  any  of  the  States;  and 
th^t  the  Federal  Government  is  bound  tb  protect  the  rights  of  the 
slaveholding  States ;"  but  Mr.  Wise  was  unable  to  get  his  propositions 
before  the  House  for  consideration. 

Mr.  Slade,  of  Vermont,  was  equally  unfortunate.  He  presented  a 
series  of  resolutions  setting  forth  the  existence  of  the  slave  trade  in  the 
District,  describing  its  barbarous  character,  and  declaring  that  the  reso- 
lutions presented  by  Mr.  Atherton  and  adopted  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatiTKes  were  not  intended  to  protect  the  traffic  in  human  flesh. 

When  the  ayes  and  noes  were  called  on  suspending  the  rules  to  receive 
these  resolutions,  the  name  of  John  Quincy  Adams  was  announced,  being 
the  first  on  the  list.  That  venerable  member  rose,  and  m  a  clear  and 
fistinct  voice  said,  "  /  refuse  to  answer^  considering  all  the  resolutions" — 
The  Speaker  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  striking  his  gavel  rapidly  upon  the 

f  sounding-board  in  ftront  of  him,  called  Mr.  Adams  to  order,  amid  the 
most  clamorous  cries  for  ''order"  from  all  parts  of  the  hall.  Jfir, 
Adams  remained  standing,  and  appeared  to  listen  with  great  solemnity  to 
the  admonitions  of  the  Speaker  ;  and  when  that  officer  resumed  his  seat, 
he  added  :  "  considering  all  the  resolutions  UNCONSTrrunoNAL."  This  was 
uttered  in  a  clear  voice  which  was  heard  above  the  clamors  of  other  mem- 
bers, and  the  excited  voice  of  the  Speaker,  calling  on  all  members  to 
assist  him  in  restoring  order  1  As  Mr.  Adams  resumed  his  seat,  Mr. 
Thompson,  of  South  Carolina,  was  recognized,  and  he  proceeded  to  say, 
**  the  Speaker  calls  on  members  to  assist  him  in  restoring  order,  and  I 
am  anxious  to  do  so  ;"  and  then,  with  subdued  voice,  inquired,  ''  what 
shaU  I  doV^  The  subdued  voice  of  Thompson,  the  silence  that  for  a 
moment  pervaded  the  hall,  the  awkward  interrogatory  propounded,  the 
whimsical  position  in  which  it  placed  both  the  Speaker  and  interrogator, 
^)peared  to  impress  members  with  a  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  which  was 
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Btill  farther  increased  by  the  Speaker'a  declaring  '*  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  out  of  order, ^  * 

The  motion  to  siispend  the  roles  fiuled,  and  the  resolutions  were  not 
considered  nor  debated. 

Petitions  for  the  abolition  of  the  coastwise  slave  trade,  the  interstate 
slave  trade,  the  slave  trade  and  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
in  the  Territories,  -and  memorials  against  the  annexation  of  Texas,  were 
now  constantly  sent  to  members,  presented  to  th&  House,  received  k 
silence,  and  entombed  in  the  deep  alcoves  of  the  Clerk's  rooms ;  bat 
none  were  permitted  to  be  read,  debated,  or  committed. 

Mr.  Calhoun,  of  Kentucky,  presented  a  resolution  directing  the  Ooae  • 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary  to  report  a  bill  declaring  it  a  crime  against  the 
United  States  for  any  person  to  aid  or  assist  slaves  to  escape  &om  their 
masters  ;  but  he  failed  to  obtain  a  suspension  of  the  rules,  in  order  to 
consider  it. 

Petitions  for  restoring  commercial  relations  with  Hayti,  and  others 
asking  Congress  to  acknowledge  ttie  independence  of  the  Haytieo  govern^ 
ment,  were  presented.  But  these  were  aU  laid  on  the  table,  as  they 
were  supposed  to  have  relation  to  tiie  "  peculiar  institution.'' 

Other  petitions,  praying  Congress  to  take  measures  for  removing  the 
seat  of  Government  to  some  free  State,  shared  the  common  fate  of  peti^ 
tions  against  slavery. 

Men  in  the  interest  of  the  institution  now  introduced  the  practice  of 
sending  threatening  letters  to  Mr.  Adams,  informing  him  that  his  death 
was  determined  upon ;  that  he  was  to  be  seixed,  carried  out  of  the  city, 
and  Lynchid;  dark  intimations  were  often  given  in  the  House,  that  if  he 
were  to  go  South  he  would  not  return.  It  f^peared  that  southern  mem- 
bers, and  southern  men,  believed  that  he  could  be  operated  npon  throu^ 
fears  of  personal  violence. 

An  incident  occurred  on  the  30th  January,  illustrating  the  ^^^ 
condition  of  the  public  mind  on  the  sulyect  of  the  slave  trade. 
A  slavedealer  came  from  the  interior  of  Maryland  with  some  tjiir^ 
men,  marching  past  the  Capitol  in  double  files,  each  fastened  by  the  wrist 
to  a  long  chain  pasong  between  them  from  front  to  rear.  Next  ctMne 
nearly  as  many  women  in  the  same  order,  but  not  chdned.  Many  oi 
them  carried  bundles  of  clothing.  These  were  followed  by  a  w$gQii^ 
'  drawn  by  two  mules,  and  containing  the  small  children  of  the  party. 

The  slave  merchant  was  on  horseback,  armed  with  pistols,  bowie- 
knife,  &c.,  and  bearing  in  his  hand  the  ''plantation  whip.''    The  wiioto 
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procession  gave  a  viWd  impression  of  the  barbarism  at  that  time  prac- 
tised at  the  seat  of  GoYemment,  and  upheld  and  enconraged  bj  the 
democratic  partj  and  bj  the  southern  members  of  the  Whig  organizar 
tion.  The  men  and  women  appeared  dejected  and  heartbroken  as  thej 
passed  the  Capitol,  and  the  monmfnl  procession  exhibited  a  heathenism 
apparently  nnsnited  to  a  Christian  nation.'*' 

The  passing  of  this  slave  coffle  by  the  Capitol  of  the  nation  excited 
attention.  Mr.  Slade,  of  Yermont,  offered  resolutions,  reciting  the  facts 
by  way  of  preamble,  and  proposing  to  raise  a  committee  to  ascertain  and 
report  what  legislation  was  necessary  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  such 
scenes.  The  presentation  of  this  resolution  created  excitement,  but  the 
Speaker  prevented  all  discussion  by  declaring  that  the  resolution  came 
within  the  provisions  of  the  general  rule  adopted  on  motion  of  Mr.  Ath» 
erton,  and  it  was  laid  on  the  table,  and  all  further  exposure  at  that  time 
was  prevented. 

Hon.  Edward  Stanley  was  a  Whig  member  from  the  State  of  North 
Carolina.  He  was  present  when  Mr.  Slade,  who  was  also  a  Whig,  pre- 
sented his  proposition  to  inquire  into  the  slave  trade  ;  but  sat  silently 
attentive  to  passing  events,  and  permitted  the  slave  trade  to  be  assailed. 

Alexander  Duncan,  representing  the  Cincinnati  district  of  Ohio,  now 
charged  the  Whig  party  with  encouraging  abolition,  Stanley,  in  reply, 
read  a  letter  signed  by  Duncan,  addressed  to  the  abolitionists  of  his  dis- 
trict when  a  candidate  for  election,  in  which  he  declared  his  *'  high 
resped  for  aboUtionistsJ^ 

Duncan  was  annoyed  and  vexed  at  this  exposure,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  published  a  card  in  the  papers  o£  the  city,  stigmatising  Stan- 
ley and  other  Whig  members  as  cowards  for  endeavoring  to  fix  on  him 
the  charge  of  abolition,  and  saying  they  would  not  demand  the  satisfac- 
tion of  gentlemen  for  the  insult. 

On  the  appearance  of  this  article,  S.  S.  Prentiss,  of  Mississippi,  pre- 
sented a  resolution  proposing  to  appoint  a  select  committee  to  inquire  if 
Duncan  was  the  author  of  the  offensive  paragraph,  and  if  so,  to  report 
a  resolution  expelling  him  from  the  House. 

Prentiss  was  distinguished  for  his  rhetorical  powers,  and  on  present- 
ing his  resolution  made  a  characteristic  speech.  Other  members  joined 
in  the  debate,  and  the  day  was  spent  in  efforts  on  the  part  of  Wbigs  and 

*  The  aaUior  wm  then  a  young  memher,  and  ttili  wu  the  flxvt  scene  of  the  kind  which  he  had 
bdield.  It  gare  hhn  new  viewt  of  the  (Joremment  onder  which  he  lired.  Indeed,  he  looked  npott 
Oongreas  which  bad  aathorlsed  this  traffic,  the  people  who  suffered  its  existeDce,  the  statesmen  iHm 
iqtheld  and  encouraged  it,  in  a  different  light  from  that  in  which  he  had  previously  seen  them. 
Thej  appeared  thrown  baok  Into  tha  darktr  agea,  ratlier  than  existing  in  the  nineteeth  centoiy. 
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Democrats  to  fix  npon  each  other  the  odium  of  aboUtion.  The  debate 
was  cut  short  by  Mr.  Adams,  who  stated  that  he  entertained  doubts  as 
to  the  right  of  the  Hoose  to  deal  with  a  member  for  disorderly  condoct 
outside  the  hails  of  UgisUUion, 

The  popular  feeling  in  Congress  and  throughout  the  country  ran  so 
strongly  agamst  the  advocates  of  justice  to  the  black  as  well  as  the  white 
race,  that  Mr.  Adams  now  felt  it  his  duty  to  explam  his  views  upon  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  He  stated  that  much 
had  been  said  in  regard  to  his  course  ;  said  he  was  almost  daily  in  receipt 
of  threatening  letters  ;  and  he  felt  it  due  to  the  public  to  say  that  while 
he  had  strenuously  maintained  the  right  of  petition,  yet  he  was  not 
prepared  to  vote  for  emancipation  at  the  seat  of  Qovemment :  on  the 
contrary,  if  the  question  were  then  presented  he  would  vote  against  it 
He  also  defined  his  object  in  the  course  he  had  pursued  in  regard  to  Mr. 
Stevenson,  our  minister  at  London*'*' 

The  leaders  of  the  whig  party  were  anxious  to  bring  forward  Mr. 
C9ay  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  m  the  approaching  canvass  ;  but 
felt  that  it  were  in  vain  for  him  to  aspire  to  that  office  unless  his  posi- 
tion on  the  subject  of  slavery  were  well  defined,  although  he  had  for 
many  years  given  unmistakable  evidence  of  his  devotion  to  the  slave 
interest.  In  his  earlier  life,  while  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  Ken- 
tacky,  he  had  avowed  his  love  of  liberty  ;  and  that  circumstance  it  was 
thought  would  operate  against  him  unless  he  gave  proof  of  Ids  present 
adherence  to  southern  interests. 

To  enable  him  to  do  this,  a  petition  was  circulated  in  the  City  of 
Washington,  praying  Congr^  to  suppress  all  agitation  in  that  body  in 
regard  to  slavery  and  the  slave  trade/ 

The  proposition,  coming  as  it  did  firom  a  people  dependent  on  the 
legislation  of  representatives  from  the  free  as  well  as  Glave  States,  was 
regarded  Us  an  insult  to  the  thousands  of  northern  memorialists  who 
asked  action  on  the  subject.  But  this  memorial,  with  a  large  number 
of  names,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Clay,  who  presented  it  to^the 
Senate. 

On  introducing  the  subject,  he  took  occasion  to  speak  of  slavery  in 
the  kindest  terms,  saying  that  two  hundred  years  of  legislation  had 

*  It  riioald  be  borne  In  mind  that  Mr.  Adami  at  thii  tfane  waa  not  rapported  in  Us  effbrCi  hf  anj 
MtBib«r  except  Mr.  Blade,  who,  Uioagta  a  moit  contdantloM  philanthropist,  and  an  arowed  adto* 
Mto  of  liberty,  was  not  well  calcnliited  to  defend  bli  agad  a«oeIat«  amid  the  raging  etemenla  wMah 
oAn  rarrounded  him.  Mr.  Adams  waa  at  that  tima  mora  than  MTonty  yean  of  age,  and  altbongli 
samarlcable  for  hb  rigor  of  body  and  intellect,  he  moat  tiaye  f^  aomethlng  of  that  laadtade  wUeh  it 
•w  attendant  upon  the  decline  of  life.  Tlie  author  bad  aerred  but  a  few  FMki  in  Oongrew,  aad 
Ml  eoUraly  incompetent  to  lend  aigr  Mriitinot  to  oU«  waMhtwi, 
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**  BUictioned  and  sanctified  it^"  and  declaring  "  thai  is  properiy  wUek  ike 
kuo  wuJou  jTCftriyP  and  assailed  the  abolitionists  with  more  sererity 
than  he  was  accostomed  to  nse.* 

The  speech  drew  from  Mr.  Galhoon  complimentary  remarks  at  the 
dose,  and  it  appeared  in  the  "  National  Intelligencer''  the  next  mom- 
iDg.  It  gare  offence  to  the  Quaker  popnlation,  and  to  the  abolitionifltB 
of  the  free  States  generallj,  and  prored  to  be  literally  the  %nforUtmiaU 
jpflfici  of  his  lift. 

The  second  day  after  Mr.  Clay  had  spoken,  Mr.  Morris,  of  Ohio, 
replied  to  him.  This  gentleman  was  a  Democrat,  had  been  reared  upon 
the  frontier,  was  indebted  to  his  own  indn$try  and  self-cnltnre  for  his 
position.  A  man  of  strong  natire  intellect,  he  always  spoke  his  own 
honest  convictions  without  offence. 

On  presenting  a  large  number  of  memorials  for  the  abolition  of  the 
coastwise  slave  trade,  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  ia 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  the  Territories,  he  replied  at  length  to 
Mr.  Clay.  He  declared  his  high  reelect  for  the  friends  of  liberty  who 
were  seeking  to  abolish  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  where  Congrefls  held 
the  constitutional  power,  and  frankly  avowed  himself  in  full  sympathy 
with  them.  He  exhibited  the  niyust  and  uncoostitutional  mode  of 
entombing  in  silence  and  forgetfulness  petitions,  which  the  Senate 
ought  to  consider  and  promptly  to  act  upon. 

This  was  the  first  speech  in  favor  of  constitutional  liberty  made  in 
the  Senate  for  many  years.  Mr.  Morris  had  long  been  a  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  democratic  party  of  Ohio  ;  but  this  speech  forfeited  the  con- 
fidence of  his  political  supporters^  who  regarded  devotion  to  slavery  as 
the  highest  policy  which  the  party  could  adopt ;  while  many  leading 
men  believed  the  speech  of  Mr.  Clay  excluded  him  from  the  Presidential 
chair.  It  is  certain  that  nearly  every  slave  State  was  democratic  in 
charActer,  as  the  term  "Democracy"  was  then  understood*.    While 


•  flw  Mthor,  learnlnf  the  dtanctar  of  tbeipeeeh,  aft  ooee  rnddrttd  a  Dot«  to  Mr.  Clay,  i 
Ib  Und  and  resp«ctftil  Unguac«,  wlietiier  that  iitWnan  Intended  to  discard  the  abotitionlrti  fnm 
Ui  aopport  In  the  comin;  Pres!J.>QUal  dection?  The  note  was  written  under  some  decree  of  fec^ 
kif.  Hr.  CU7  did  not  send  an  answer  In  wrltlnf,  bol  eame  in  person  to  »oe  the  writer.  He  had 
hatn  told  that  I  was  an  acUve  poUtkian,  wifliflaf  aaaat  lBl!nenrf>  In  mj  State,  and  he  aaua4  mm 
ttat  he  d«a  red  to  obtain  the  mMt  general  siqnMrt  of  the  pe<q>le,  and  stated  that  northern  Whlga 
kad  deilnrd  him  to  denoonce  the  ahoBtlonkta.  I  aaored  him  that  the  aboUtionbts  were  honest  and 
comet  in  refard  to  slaTeiy :  that  the  pobtte  cooockiKe  of  the  North  was  with  them :  that  the  oi^j 
i^miiioiiiiM  that  would  indoce  them  to  MiUla  him  way  his  eartj  derotaoa  to  Iib«rtj :  that  theoe 
I  laj  near  i^  own  hearty  ani  I  ooali  aot  coaodonttoaslj  support  anj  man  who  denied 
Mr.  Oaj  repOsd  kinder  and  oorinMlj.  didari^  tkal  mr  reasoning  was  sound,  oald  tkal  ht 
I  revln  his  speech  hcfore  it  weal  to  jri,  andwonid  modify  the  language,  so  far  as  ht  oonM 
J,  hctew  a  appeared  la  pHnt. 
rheaovosth^ooaetorhkfiUgavtMcOhjat  Mneh  oooAdenco  In  him  ao  tkb  nolo 
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almost  the  entire  strength  of  the  whig  partj  laj  in  the  firee  States.  It 
is  also  certain  that  eyery  effort  to  strengthen  the  Whigs  in  the  Soatb 
lost  some  portion  of  their  moral  and  political  power  in  the  North; 
while  all  attempts  to  gain  infinence  with  the  friends  of  liberty,  excluded 
such  statesmen  from  southern  confidence.  In  this  position  of  parties,  it 
was  supposed  to  be  the  interest  of  all  mere  partisans  to  say  as  little  as 
possible  on  the  subject  of  oppression.  And  it  was  understood  that  those 
members  who  insisted  upon  the  right  of  petition  or  the  freedom  of  debate, 
or  asserted  the  doctrine  of  man's  inalienable  rights,  could  not  expect  the 
support  of  either  the  whig  or  democratic  organizations. 

The  Legislature  of  Vermont,  feeling  the  wrongs  to  which  the  northern 
States  were  subjected,  passed  resolutions  instructing  her  Senators,  and 
requesting  her  Representatives  to  oppose  the  passage  of  any  law  for  the 
annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States,  and  to  use  their  influence  to 
abolish  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  upon  our 
southern  coast,  and  in  our  Territories.  Mr.  Prentiss  presented  these 
resolutions  to  the  Senate,  and  made  the  usual  motion  to  print  them. 
TWs  respect  had  always  been  awarded  to  the  resolves  of  sovereign 
States  ;  but  the  Senate  hesitated  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  Calhoun  seemed  unusually  excited  by  this  manifestation  of 
northern  independence.  He  declared  his  perfect  astonishment  that  the 
people  of  Vermont  did  not  see  that  this  question  struck  at  the  very 
foundation  of  the  Union.  Other  Senators  also  assailed  the  Legislature 
and  people  of  Vermont  in  offensive  language,  and  Mr.  Lumpkin,  of 
Georgia,  moved  to  lay  the  motion  to  print  on  the  table. 

This  motion  was  sustained  by  29  to  8.  Messrs.  Swift  and  Prentiss, 
of  Vermont ;  Knight  and  Robbins,  Of  Rhode  Island  ;  Davis,  of  Massa- 
chusetts ;  McKean,  of  Pennsylvania  ;  Morris,  of  Ohio,  and  Smith,,  of 
Indiana,  constituting  the  negative :  while  Messrs.  Pearce  and  Hubbard, 
of  New  Hampshire  ;  Smith,  of  Connecticut ;  Wright,  of  New  York  ; 
Southard,  of  New  Jersey;  Buchanan,  of  Pennsylvania ;  Allen,  of  Ohio ; 
Tipton,  of  Indiana ;  Robinson  and  Young,  of  Illinois,  voted  with  the 
slaveholders  ;  and  Messrs.  Ruggles  and  Williams,  of  Maine  ;  Webster, 
of  Massachusetts ;  Niles,  of  Connecticut ;  Tallmadge,  of  New  York, 
and  Wall,  of  New  Jersey,  neglected  to  vote. 

This  was  the  first  instance  in  our  history  that  such  an  insult  had  been 
offered  to  the  people  of  a  sovereign  State,  and  in  its  perpetration  ten 
Senators  from  free  States  participated,  and  six  others  were  too  indif- 
ferent to  northern  rights  and  northern  honor,  or  too  fearful  of  southern 
firowns,  to  interpose  their  voices  in  favor  of  f^reedom.    .. 

As  southern  statesmen  endeavored  to  suppress  the  right  of  petition, 
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the  people  increAsed  the  namber  of  memorials,  nnlil  thej  became  a  har- 
den to  the  members  who  were  willing  to  present  them,  and  Mr.  Adams 
pnblicly  declared  that  he  had  six  kumdred  in  his  dratoer  awaiting  pr^- 
amJUUion. 

jgjj.  On  the  4th  of  February,  Hon.  Eli  Moore,  of  New  York,  pre- 
sented to  the  Honse  of  Representatives  a  memorial  nnmerooslj 
signed  by  the  people  of  the  District  of  Golnmbia,  asking  Congress  to 
exclude  from  consideration  all  petitions  and  memorials  from  the  people 
of  any  State  praying  the  abolition  of  slavery  or  the  slave  trade  in  said 
District.  Mr.  Moore  made  a  characteristic  speech,  arguiug  that  the 
people  there  had  the  right  to  continue  the  slave  trade  and  slavery  in  the 
District  without  interruption  by  the  people  of  the  free  States.  Some 
members  now  began  to  feel  the  despotism  to  which  they  were  subjected. 
They  were  constrained  to  sit  in  silence  and  hear  their  constituents 
assailed  and  slandered,  but  were  not  permitted  to  reply. 

On  the  13th  of  February,  the  House,  while  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  took  up  for  consideration  a  bill  appro- 
priating $30,000  for  buildmg  a  bridge  across  the  eastern  branch  of  the 
Potomac,  within  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  object  was  to  benefit 
the  people  of  Washington  City  particularly,  and  those  of  the  District 
generally. 

Mr.  Giddings  now  moved  to  strike  out  the  enacting  clause  of  the  bill, 
and  the  motion  being  stated,  he  proceeded  to  declare  his  opposition  to 
any  appropriation  of  public  treasure  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  that 
District,  so  long  as  they  maintained  a  commerce  in  the  bodies  of  their 
fellow-men.  They  had  but  a  few  days  previously  asked  Congress  to 
exclude  from  consideration  all  petitions  from  the  people  of  the  free 
States  on  the  subject  of  this  commerce,  and  he  declared  himself  unwilling 
to  repay  such  insults  to  his  constituents  by  taxing  them  to  build  up  a 
slave  market.  The  members  had  recently  enjoyed  an  opportunity  to 
judge  of  the  barbarism  of  this  slave  trade.  While  coming  to  the  capital, 
they  had  been  compelled  to  turn  aside,  to  make  room  for  the  passage  of 
a  herd  of  human  chattels,  chained,  and  on  their  way  to  the  slave 
market. 

A  sensation  now  ran  through  the  hall.  The  writer  was  then  a  yoimg 
member,  having  served  scarcely  sixty  days,  and  was  not  expected  to 
assail  the  action  of  a  majority.  Mr.  Rives,  of  Virginia,  called  him  to 
order.  Mr.  Oiddings  stated  that  he  was  merely  assigning  his  reasons 
for  the  motion  which  he  had  made. 

The  chairman,  Mr.  Rencher,  of  North  Carolina,  a  slaveholder,  decided 
that  he  was  in  order ;  and  he  proceeded  to  say  that  while  the  people  of 
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the  free  States  were  thus  infinlted,  thej  wonld  not  forget  their  own  setf- 
respect  so  far  as  to  approve  the  appropriation  now  proposed.  At  this 
point,  he  was  again  called  to  ord^,  and  again  the  chairman  decided 
that  he  was  in  order ;  and  he  continued  saying  that  all  northern  mem- 
bers were  willing  and  anxious  to  beantifj  and  adorn  the  oitj,  to  estab- 
lish schools,  and  such  a  system  of  education  as  would  render  it  worthy 
of  a  free  nation,  when 

Mr  Williams,  of  Tennessee,  called  him  to  order ;  but  the  chairman 
again  decided  that  he  was  in  order. 

The  excitement  had  now  increased,  and  great  disorder  was  manifested 
in  various  parts  of  the  hall,  and  before  order  was  so  far  restored  as  to 
enable  him  to  proceed,  Mr.  Howard,  of  Maryland,  interposed  a  ques- 
tion. The  chairman  required  him  to  reduce  his  question  to  writing.  Mr. 
Howard  insisted  that  the  rules  of  the  House  did  not  require  him  to 
'  do  so.  The  chairman  decided  that  they  did  require  it.  Mr.  Howard 
i^pealed. 

In  arguing  the  appeal,  Mr.  Qlasscock,  of  Georgia,  insisted  that  if  such . 
arguments  as  the  writer  had  used  were  permitted,  the  Union  would  be 
dissolved.  To  which  3(r.  Giddings  replied  that  the  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  such  threats,  was  that  the  l/nion  was  based  upon  the  slave 
trade.  To  which  Mr.  Glasscock  rejoined  in  an  undertone,  and  in  language 
more  vulgar  than  statesmanlike,  saying,  "  you  are  a  d — d  Uar," 

The  excitement  increased.  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Slade  came  to  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Giddings  ;  but  the  chairman  appeared  to  be  alarmed, 
and  at  length  decided  that  Mr.  Giddings  was  out  of  order,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  resume  his  seat. 

But  the  motion  to  strike  out  the  enacting  clause  of  the  bill  was 
carried,  and  the  bill  was  defeated.  The  success  of  the  motion  consti- 
tuted a  rebuke  to  the  slavedealers,  and  created  much  feeling  through- 
out the  city. 

In  the  papers  of  the  next  day  the  author  was  assailed,  and  one  writer 
declared  that  the  vote  defeating  the  bill  had  depreciated  the  price  of  real 
estate  in  the  city.  Mr.  Putnam,  of  New  York,  replied  to  these  attacks 
through  the  papers,  and  there  the  subject  rested. 

As  the  cession  drew  to  a  close,  Mr.  Cambrelling,  of  New  York, 
moved  a  resolution,  authorizing  each  member  to  lay  such  petitions  as  he 
had  in  his  possession  on  the  table,  and  making  it  the  duty  of  the  Clerk 
to  file  and  deposit  them  in  their  appropriate  place  in  his  office.  This 
proposition  was  adopted. 

On  the  25th  February,  Mr.  Adams  asked  a  suspension  of  the  rules, 
for  the  purpose  of  laying  before  the  members  a  proposition  so  to  amend 
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the  Constitation  of  the  United  States,  as  to  abolish  slavery  in  all  the 
States  after  the  4th  Jnlj,  a.d.  1842,  and  providing  there  shall  be 
neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  the  District  of  Colombia 
after  the  4th  Jnly,  1 845.  He  stated  that  this  proposition  was  based 
upon  the  petition  of  John  Jay  and  forty-three  other  citizens  of  New 
York.  Bat  the  Honse  refused  to  suspend  the  rules,  and  the  motion  was 
not  received. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

FURTHSR  EFFORTS  TO  INYOLYE  THE  BRITISH  OOYERKMSMT  IN  THE  SUPPORT 
OF  THE  SLAVE  TRADE — THE  NATURAL  RIGHT  OF  AFRICANS  TO  UFS  AND 
UBERTY  SUSTAINED  BY  THE  JUDICIAL  BRANCH  JOF  GOVERNKENT — THE 
SECOND   SEIONOLE   WAR. 

The  leading  characteristic  of  the  twentj-sixth  Congress  was  an  ^^ 
entire  devotion  to  political  parties.  Every  member  was  supposed 
to  belong  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  political  organizations^  for 
which  he  was  expected  to  labor,  and  argne,  and  vote.  No  individual 
was  authorized  by  them  to  avdw  any  doctrine  or  political  principle  until 
it  had  been  examined .  and  approved  in  caucus.  The  democratic  partj 
were  in  power  in  all  branches  of  the  Qovemment,  and  had  long  been  in 
power.  All  bills  were  at  that  time  suggested  by  the  Executive  or  sub- 
mitted to  the  heads  of  departments  for  approval  prior  to  being  placed 
before  either  branch  of  Congress,  and  nearly  every  measure  was  supposed 
to  contain  some  provision  favorable  to  the  party  in  power. 

The  ruling  spirits  of  both  parties  were  slaveholders.  Mr.  Clay  was 
the  favorite  of  the  Whigs.  Mr.  Webster  was  also  held  in  high  respect, 
though  it  was  impossible  for  any  man  who  submitted  so  quietly  to  the 
dictation  of  slavery  as  Mr.  Webster,  to  command  that  influence  which 
was  necessary  to  constitute  a  successful  politician. 

Mr.  Calhoun  was  the  object  of  political  idolatry  in  South  Carolina, 
and  wielded  more  influence  than  any  other  statesman  of  the  nation ;  but 
his  doctrines  in  regard  to  "  secession,"  or  as  they  were  usually  called, 
"  nullification,"  had  brought  him  in  conflict  with  General  Jackson,  and 
thereby  ruined  his  prospects  for  the  presidency.  Yet  he  appeared  to 
cherish  the  hope  of  reaching  that  high  office  at  some  time  in  the  future. 

On  the  subject  of  slavery  and  every  collateral  question  connected  with 
that  institution,  the  entire  South  acted  as  a  unit,  while  on  other  subjects 
they  were  divided.  The  northern  members  of  both  parties  felt  entirely 
dependent  upon  their  southern  friends,  who  dictated  all  movements  of 
their  respective  organizations. 

Mr.  Adams  had  attained  a  position  which  forbade  him  to  look  to  any 
party  as  a  guide  to  his  conduct  Mr.  Slade,  of  Yermont^  was  a  Whig, 
had  held  office  in  the  State  Department  under  Mr.  Clay  during  the  ad- 
miDistratimi  ot  Mr.  Adams,  was  an  ardent  sqpporter  of  his  party,  but 
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entertained  a  sense  of  justice,  a  lore  of  liberty  altogether  too  strong  to 
obey  the  dictation  of  slaveholders.  He  acted  with  Mr.  Adams  gene- 
rally on  the  subject  of  slayery. 

The  author  of  this  work  had  served  only  one  session,  and  at  the  time 
of  which  we  are  speaking,  was  regarded  as  a  Whig  of  somewhat  donbt- 
All  character,  in  consequence  of  the  motion  relative  to  the  slave  trade 
which  he  made  at  the  last  session  and  his  remarks  thereon. 

Another  member  now  entered  Congress  as  an  acknowledged  and  avowed 
supporter  of  human  rights.  Hon.  Seth  M.  Gates,  of  Gcucsee  County, 
New  York,  was  a  lawyer  of  fan*  reputation,  of  high  moral  character, 
Ml  active,  industrious  -suppocter  of  what  he  believed  right.  He  was  a 
most  devoted  Christian  and  philanthropist,  never  faltering-  in  what  he 
regarded  the  performance  of  duty. 

These  four  members  stood  aloof  from  political  parties  whenever  subjects 
involving  moral  prmciple  were  agitated  or  the  rights  of  humanity  were 
in  issue.  Many  northern  Whigs  sympathized  with  them,  but  the  wrfter 
is  not  aware  that  any  other  member  was  willing  to  vote  against  his  party 
on  any  question  touching  slavery.  The  author  was  perhaps  as  strongly 
opposed  to  slavery  as  either  of  the  gentlemen  referred  to,  and  felt  as 
deeply  humiliated  by  the  despotism  to  which  members  of  Congress  were 
subjected,  but  as  yet  he  had  formed  in  his  own  mind  no  definite  course 
of  action  for  himself  further  than  a  general  opposition  to  slavery.  There 
were  also  in  the  country  many  abolition  societies.  They  urged  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  general  terms,  but  proposed  no  definite  plan  of 
operations. 

jgj^.  This  was  the  state  of  the  slave  question  at  the  opening  of  the 
twenty-sixth  Congress,  which  was  distinguished  first  by  the  great 
contest  in  regard  to  the  delegation  from  New  Jersey  ;  and  secondly,  it 
inaugurated  a  systematic  and  determined  energy  in  the  presidential  can- 
vass which  had  never  been  known  before.  These  measures  so  absorbed 
the  public  mind  that  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  subjectof  slavery. 

Soon  as  the  committees  of  the  House  were  announced,  however,  Mr. 
Wise  moved  a  resolution  declaring  that  whenever  any  petition,  resolution, 
or  paper  should  be  presented  touching  the  abolition  of  slavery,  or  the 
slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  in  the  Territories  of  the  United 
States,  the  question  of  reception  shall  be  made,  and  that  question  laid 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  Wise  was  a  Whig,  and  was  evidently  anxious  to  relieve  northern 
Whigs  from  the  charge  of  complicity  with  abolitionists. 

Mr.  Adams  opposed  the  measure,  and  most  of  the  northern  Whigs 
foted  against  it    It  wwi  subjected  to  some  little  modification,  but  after 
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moch  reeistance  and  many  propositions  to  amend,  was  adopted  bj  tlM 
House. 

The  general  historian  will  find  mnch  to  interest  the  reader  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  twenty-sixth  Congress.  At  no  period  of  onr  Goyem* 
ment,  has  the  morality  of  our  public  men  sunk  so  low,  or  frauds  and  peo- 
nlations  appeared  so  common  :  indeed,  the  doctrine  introduced  in  the 
Senate  in  1817,  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  "that  govemments 
are  not  bound  by  moral  law,"  had  been  publicly  maintained  by  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, and  supported  by  every  adherent  of  slayery,  and  its  results  wen 
now  manifested  in  its  practical  operations  in  all  departments  of  the 
OoTemment. 

Leading  Democrats,  in  order  to  gain  political  power,  charged  t&e 
Whigs  with  favoring  abolitionists  ;  insisting  that  the  only  abolitionlita 
who  were  members  of  Congress  were  also  Whigs  ;  and  resolutions,  votes, 
and  proceedings  of  democratic  meetings  held  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  were  read  as  evidence  that  the  whig  party  ftivored  the  doctrines 
of  freedom. 

To  counteract  these  efforts,  Mr.  Cl^y,  in  a  public  speech  delivered  in 
the  Senate,  avowed  his  satisfaction  that  certain  pro-davery  publications 
had  been  put  forth  exposing  the  fallacy  of  aboUHon,  and  he  named  "  A 
Review  of  Dr.  Channing's  Opinion  of  Slavery,"  **AbolUion  a  SediHon^" 
"Thoughts  on  Domestic  Slavery  f'  all  of  them  he  r^arded  as  able  works, 
and  commended  them  to  public  favor. 

Mr.  Calhoun  again  complimented  Mr.  Clay  and  congratulated  the 
country  upon  the  prospect  that  quiet  in  regard  to  slavery  would  soon  be 
restored  to  the  coimtry.  But  thereupon,  another  debate  arose  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  receiving  petitioners  in  regard  to  m^norals.  Mr.  Buchanaa 
gtiU  insisting  that  the  better  plan  would  be  to  present  the  petitions,  and 
then  move  that  the  prayer  be  not  granted;  but  no  member  proposed  to 
refer  the  petitions  and  gramt  the  prayer,  or  state  the  reasons  why  it  ought 
not  to  be  granted,  in  the  language  of  kindness  and  respect. 

The  Florida  war  was  yet  in  progress.  It  was  found  very  difficult  to 
capture  the  negroes,  and  as  that  object  constituted  the  main  stimulus  tor 
its  prosecution,  those  most  deeply  interested  suggested  the  propriety  of 
shading  to  Cuba  for  bloodhounds  tramed  to  the  business  of  hunting 
slaves. 

The  Executive  appeared  to  hesitate  as  to  adopting  so  barbarous  a 
mode  of  warfare,  even  towards  Africans.  But  while  the  Executive  hesi- 
tated, the  Legislature  of  Florida  made  an  appropriation,  sent  an  agent 
to  Cuba,  obtained  some  thirty  bloodhounds,  with  Spaniards  to  attend 
and  train  them.    When  tiie  animals  were  ebtalnsd,  the  United  States 
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authorities  took  charge  of  them,  and  the  funds  of  the  nation  were  aj^ro- 
priated  to  defray  the  expense,  and  the  troops  of  the  United  States  were. 
mom  called  to  act  opon  the  field  in  company  with  piratical  Spaniards, 
professed  n^o-catchers,  and  bloodhoonds. 

The  Whigs,  learning  these  facts,  now  charged  the  Administration  and 
democratic  party  with  the  odium  of  this  barbarous  outrage  upon  the 
dfilization  of  the  age. 

Petitions  were  also  sent  to  the  Senate  protesting  against  the  use  of 
Uoodhounds  for  the  murder  of  innocent  people.  These  assaults  were 
keenly  felt  by  slayeholding  Senators,  who  declared  the  Administration 
was  entirely  unconnected  with  the  transaction  and  in  no  degree  respon- 
sible for  it.  The  petitions  were  referred  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Military 
Affairs,  of  which  Col.  Benton  was  chairman.  He  called  on  Mr.  Poinsett^ 
Secretary  of  War,  for  information.  That  oflBcer  was  from  South  Carolina^ 
a  slaveholder,  and  accustomed  to  speaking  boldly  on  all  subjects  touching 
slavery.  He  admitted  the  ^nployment  of  the  bloodhounds  by  the  United 
States,  and  attempted  to  justify  the  policy.  The  subject  attracted  atten- 
tion in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  was  noticed  very  generally  by 
the  public  press.  On  all  hands  the  Whigs  assailed  the  democratic  party 
with  having  employed  bloodhounds  to  prosecute  the  Florida  war. 

But  while  Mr.  Calhoun  and  the  democratic  party  and  south- 
em  Whigs  had  long  deprecated  all  agitation  of  the  subject  of 
slavery  in  either  House  of  Congress,  it  was  now  found  important  to 
obtain  further  positive  action  in  favor  of  the  coastwise  slave  trade. 
Having  directed  the  energies  of  our  own  Government  to  the  support  of 
slavery,  Mr.  Calhoun  now  put  forth  an  attempt  to  constrain  the  British 
Ministry  to  acknowledge  that  worse  than  infidel  dogma,  that  human  beings 
nay  by  legislative  enactment  be  transformed  into  property.  The  occasion 
of  this  effort  arose  as  follows  : 

In  the  year  1835,  the  domestic  slave  trade  having  become  profitable, 
a  few  individuals  in  the  City  of  Washington,  desirous  of  sharmg  in  the 
profits  arising  from  that  commerce,  built  a  ship  for  the  purpose  of  em- 
ploying it  in  the  transportation  of  slaves  "/row  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  New  Orleans  and  other  ports  far  southj^ 

The  ship  was  called  the  "  Enterprise,"  and  cleared  from  the  port  of 
Alexandria  on  the  22d  January,  1835,  for  the  port  of  Charieston,  with 
a  cargo  of  slaves  collected  principally  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
it  bemg  her  first  trip  her  owners  went  with  her  in  order  to  inform  them- 
selves more  particularly  in  regard  to  the  vocation  on  which  they  had 
entered. 

Encountering  severe  storms,  the  ship  was  driven  out  of  her  course,  and 
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haying  suffered  seyerely  in  her  rigging,  pat  into  Port  Hamilton,  Bemm- 
da,  for  repairs. 

For  a  century  it  had  been  r^^ed  as  the  settled  law  of  nations  that 
the  jurisdiction  of  every  independent  goTemment  was  co-extensire  with 
its  own  territory,  reaching  a  marine  league  into  the  sea.  If  a  ship  came 
into  the  port  of  another  nation,  she  was  boarded  by  the  health  officer  of 
the  port  loDg  before  reaching  shore  ;  licensed  pilots  and  revenue  officers 
entered  on  board ;  they  called  for  bills  of  health,  manifests  and  informa- 
tion as  to  her  cargo  and  the  health  of  her  people,  and  the  persons  cm 
board  were  amenable  to  the  local  laws.  Such  was  the  case  with  tiie 
slaves  on  board  the  "Enterprise''  when  they  entered  Port  Hamilton. 
They  were  no  longer  subjected  to  the  American  law  of  slavery,  but 
were  under  the  protection  of  BritiBh  laws,  they  therefore  went  on  shore 
in  pursuit  of  their  own  happiness. 

The  captain  demanded  of  the  local  authorities  assistance  to  hold 
them  in  bondage  ;  but  British  laws  recognizing  no  distinction  between 
masters  and  slaves,  disregarded  the  captain's  demand,  and  the  slaye 
merchants,  disappointed  at  the  loss  of  their  human  chattels,  returned  to 
Washington  City,  indignant  that  the  laws  of  England  should  have  thus 
interfered  with  their  anticipated  qieculations  in  human  flesh. 

They  laid  their  complaints  before  General  Jackson,  at  that  tune  Presi- 
dent  of  the  United  States.  He  at  once  espoiAed  their  cause,  and 
through  the  Secretary  of  State  demanded  of  the  British  Government  a 
compensation  for  the  loss. 

To  this  demand  the  British  minister  replied  :  That  by  the  law  of 
nations,  the  ship  on  entering  Port  Hamilton  became  subject  to  British 
laws.  That  there  were  three  parties  to  the  transaction.  1,  The  shive- 
dealers  ;  2,  The  British  authoritiea ;  and  8,  The  slaves,  who  demanded 
their  lib^ty.  There  was  in  that  port  no  law  of  slavery,  and  no  British 
officer  could  recognize  the  right  of  one  man  to  hold  another  as  property. 

This  argument  of  the  British  Ministry  was  based  upon  the  principla 
that  the  slave  trade  was  barbaroos,  and  not  to  be  encouraged  by  Chris* 
tian  nations.  This  reflection  was  felt  more  keenly  for  its  truth ;  and 
the  assertion  that  men  could  not  hold  men  as  property  seemed  to  charao- 
terize  slavery  as  an  acknowledged  do^tism.  It  was,  however,  a  reaa- 
aertion  of  the  doctrine  on  which  our  Government  had  been  fonnded ;  for 
the  overthrow  of  which  the  advocates  of  human  bdhda^  had  labored 
long*  and  ardently. 

Stung  by  the  reflection  thus  cast  upon  the  institution^  Mr.  Calhotm 
presented  to  the  Senate  three  propositions,  as  he  said,  dedaratory  of  tba 
law  of  nations. 
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The  first  asserted  that^  '^  a  sbip  or  Tessel  on  the  high  seas  in  time  of 
peace,  engaged  in  a  lawful  Toyage,  is  bj  the  law  of  nations  under  the 
exdnsiye  jurisdiction  of  the  state  to  which  her  flag  belongs.'' 

The  second  declared  that,  ''  should  such  a  ship  be  forced  bj  stress  of 
weather,  or  other  unavoidable  accident,  into  a  firiendlj  port,  she  would 
lose  none  of  the  rights  pertaining  to  her  on  the  high  seas.  On  the  coih* 
trary,  she  and  her  cargo  and  the  persons  on  board,  with  their  properiy, 
and  all  the  rights  belonging  to  their  personal  relations  as  established  bj 
the  laws  of  the  state  to  which  they  belong,  would  be  uftder  the  protec* 
tion  which  the  law  of  nation  extends  to  the  unfortunate  under  such 
circumstances." 

The  third  asserted,  ''  that  the  brig  '  Enterprise,'  which  was  unaYoid- 
Mj  forced  by  stress  of  weather  into  Port  Hamilton,  Bermuda,  wkUe  on 
a  lawful  voyage  on  the  high  seas,  from  one  port  of  the  United  States  to 
another,  comes  within  the  principles  of  the  foregoing  resolution,  and  that 
the  seizure  and  detention  of  the  negroes  by  the  local  authorities  of  that 
idand  was  an  act  hi  violation  of  the  laws  of  nations,  and  highly  unjust  tp 
our  citizens  to  whom  they  belonged.'' 

18401  '^^  advocates  of  human  bondage  seldom  mentioned  the  word 
"  slave,"  or  "  slave  trade."  Neither  was  used  in  these  resolu- 
tions ;  but  Mr.  Calhoun  and  other  Senators  assumed  that  a  ship  engaged 
in  the  coastwise  slave  trade  was  pursuing  a  lav^vX  voyage :  that  she  car- 
ried with  her  the  laws  of  the  state  from  whence  she  sailed  while  upon 
the  high  seas,  and  when  constramed  through  stress  of  weather  to  enter 
a  friendly  port,  she  carried  those  laws  with  her,  and  while  in  such  port 
tiie  master  enjoyed  all  the  rights  of  buying  and  gelling,  of  chastismg, 
and  in  case  of  resistance,  of  slaying  his  slaves,  however  repugnant  those 
acts  may  be  to  the  laws  or  the  government  into  whose  jurisdiction  the 
Aip  may  have  entered. 

These  propositions  were  sustained  by  Messrs.  Calhoun,  Grundy,  of 
Tennessee,  and  King,  of  Alabama.  They  were  then  referred  to  the 
Committee  (m  Foreign  Affairs  ;  and  after  a  few  days,  reported  back  to 
IIm  Senate  by  Mr.  Buchanan. 

They  were  agun  advocated  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Ben- 
ton, and  opposed  by  Mr.  Porter,  of  Midiigan.  This  gentleman  had  but 
Just  taken  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  was  a  lawyer  by  profession,  a  man  of 
bigh  moral  character,  but  possessing  no  distinction  as  a  statesman.  He 
bad  not  even  looted  mto  this  particular  subject  until  it  was  presented,  and 
Die  resolutions  were  supported  by  the  most  distinguished  Senators  of  the 
nation.  He  now  looked  around  him,  and  saw  that  Webster,  and  Davis, 
•od  Wright  were  alent    Obeying  the  dictates  of  his  own  Judgment  and 
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conscience,  be  heroically  met  the  OTerwhelming  inflnence  arrajed  against 
him,  and  showed  the  most  cogent  reasons  for  rejecting  the  resolations^ 
by  exhibiting  the  absurdity  of  an  attempt  to  change  the  law  of  nations 
by  senatorial  resolutions  ;  and  the  yet  greater  absurdity  of  the  attempt 
to  induce  the  British  Goremment  to  acknowledge  the  laws  of  slayery 
and  of  the  sl&ve  trade  tb  exist  and  be  in  force  within  her  ports. 

Mr.  Porter  concluded  his  remarks  by  moving  to  lay  the  resolutions  of 
Mr.  Calhoun  on  the  table,  and  boldly  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  question.  And  on  the  roll  being  called  he  alone  Toted  in  favor  of 
his  motion  :^  while  every  Senator  firom  the  slave  States  and  Messrs. 
Allen  and  Tappan,  of  Ohio  ;  Buchanan  and  Sturgeon,  of  Pennsylvania ; 
IMxon,  of  Rhode  Island ;  Hubbard  and  Pierce,  of  New  Hampshire ; 
Robinson  and  Young,  of  Illinois  ;  Williams,  of  Maine,  and  his  colleague, 
Norvell,  voted  with  the  slaveholders :  and  Messrs.  Webster  and  Davis, 
of  Massachusetts ;  Southard  and  Wall,  of  New  Jersey ;  Wright  and 
Tallmadge,  of  New  York  ;  Ruggles,  of  Mame  ;  Smith  and  White,  of 
Indiana,  and  Knight,  of  Rhode  Idand,  declined  voting,  apparently  un- 
willing to  take  position  either  in  favor  or  against  the  resolutions.  The 
Senate  was  divided  as  follows  :  ifor  the  resolutions,  83  ;  against  them,  1. 
Neither  for  nor  agunst  them,  10  ;  one  vacancy  and  five  absent.  The 
resolutions  were  then  adopted  by  83 .  yeas.  None  voting  in  the 
negative. 

The  adoption  of  these  resolutions  constituted  the  first  attempt  to  eo*- 
strain  foreign  governments  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  slavery. 

Another  effort  was  made  during  the  twenty-sixth  Congress  to  render 
oar  free  States  more  entirely  subsidiary  to  the  institution. 

In  May,  1837,  the  captain  of  the  ship  ''Boston"  of  Maine,  from 
Georgia,  homeward  bound,  after  being  some  thirty  hours  at  sea,  found  a 
colored  man  on  board,  who  being  landed  in  Maine,  continued  his  joanMjr 
to  Canada,  where  under  British  laws  he  became  free. 

These  facts  being  known,  the  Governor  of  Georgia  demanded  the 
captain  as  a  fiigitive  from  Justice,  charged  with  "  tleaUng  a  slave.''  No 
such  crime  being  known  to  the  laws  of  Maine,  the  Governs  of  Chat 
State  refhsed  to  surrender  him. 

The  Governor  of  Gkorgia,  aj^mrently  indignant  at  the  people  c^  ICaine 
for  treating  slaves  as  persons,  and  not  subjects  of  larceny,  timnsmitted  a 
oiefi^mge  to  the  Legislature  of  his  State  setting  forth  the  faets  stated. 

Th6  Legislature  adopted  s^ng  resolutions  ealling  on  Gongrev  to 
amend  the  law  in  regud  to  fugitives  ttcm  justioe  so  as  to  requim  <lie 
mnrender  of  persons  charged  with  stealii^  slaves. 

Mjf.  Lumpkm,  of  Georgia^  presented  then  rmMiitmmA 
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them  by  an  elaborate  argament,  as  did  his  colleagae,  Mr.  Cnthbert,  and 
the  resolutioos  were  sent  to  the  Committee  on  .the  Jndioiarjy  where  tbey 
were  bnried  in  silence,  the  committee  deeming  it  improper  to  agitate 
that  question  in  the  then  excited  state  of  the  public  mind. 
,  While  these  efforts  of  the  slaveholders  were  being  put  forth  in  the 
Senate,  Mr.  Rhett,  of  South  Carolina,  presented  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatives  resolutions  instructing  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  to 
inquire  into  the  circumstances  under^ which  the  slaves  on  board  the  brig 
**  Enterprise  "  were  taken  from  their  masters  in  Port  Hamilton,  Bermuda  ? 

The  resolution  was  laid  on  the  table  and  never  called  up  for  con- 
sideration. 

184a]  '^^^  freedom  of  debate  in  the  House  of  Representatives  at  the 
period  of  which  we  are  writing,  was  entirely  suppressed  on  the 
subject  of  slavery,  and  members  often  resorted  to  the  practice  of  embody- 
ing the  substance  of  what  they  wished  to  say  in  resolutions  which  they 
presented  to  the  House. 

On  the  9th  March,  Mr.  Adams  introduced  a  resolve  of  that  charac- 
ter, as  follows  : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of .  War  be  directed  to  report  to  this 
House  the  natural,  political,  and  martial  history  of  the  bloodhounds ; 
showing  the  peculiar  fitness  of  that  class. of  warriors  to  be  the  aifltodates 
of  the  gallant  army  of  the  United  States  ;  showing  the  nice  discrimina- 
tion of  his  scent  between  the  blood  of  the  freeman  and  the  slave,  be- 
tween the  blood  of  the  armed  warrior  and  that  of  women  or  children  ; 
between  the  blood  of  the  black  and  the  white  ;  between  the  blood  of  the 
savage  Seminole  and  the  Anglo  pious  Christian.  Also  the  number 
of  bloodhounds,  and  their  conductors,  imported  by  this  Government,  or 
by  the  authorities  of  Florida  from  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  the  costs  of 
importation  ?  Also  whether  a  fhrther  importation  of  the  same  heroic 
race  into  the  State  of  Maine  to  await  the  contingency  of  a  threatened 
northeastern  boundary  question,  is  contemplated  ?  Or,  only  to  set  an 
example  to  be  followed  by  our  possible  adversary  in  the  event  of  a  con. 
flict,  whether  riieasures  have  been  taken  to  secure  exclusively  to  our- 
selves the  employment  of  this  auxiliary  force  ?  and  whether  he  deems 
it  expedient  to  extend  to  the  bloodhounds  and  their  posterity  the  bene- 
fits of  the  pension  laws." 

But  as  the  resolution  gave  rise  to  debate,  it  was  laid  on  the  table.    I 
will  be  remembered  that  in  a  former  chapter  we  spoke  of  the  employ- 
ment of  these  bloodhounds,  and  refer  to  the  subject  only  to  give  place  to 
the  resolution  just  dted,  as  one  of  the  passing  incidents  which  marked 
the  pcoceediDgs  of  Congrees.' 
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The  oligarchs  of  our  southern  States  were  much  annoyed  by  the  flight 
of  their  bondmen  to  the  Ganadas,  where  they  were  welcomed  and  soon 
became  useful  subjects  of  the  British  crown.  When  they  once  reached 
the  jurisdiction  of  British  laws  they  regarded  themselves  safe  from 
the  master's  scourge.  To  remedy  this  practice,  Hon.  Garret  Davis,  of 
Kentucky,  propos^,  by  resolutions,  to  call  on  the  Executive  to  open 
negotiations  with  the  British  Goyemment,  and  if  possible  obtain  a  treaty 
by  which  fugitiye  slayes  shoifld  be  surrendered,  or  the  yalue  of  the  slaye 
paid  to  the  master  by  the  goyemment  of  England  ;  but  the  proposition 
was  not  sustained  by  the  House.'*' 

The  student  of  our  political  history  will  in  future  regard  the  despotism 
of  slavery  as  haying  reached  its  culminating  pomt  during  this  first  session 
of  the  twenty-sixth  Congress.  Northern  submission  then  descended  to 
its  lowest  depths  ;  firom  that  time  resistance  to  the  slave  power  became 
stronger  and  more  frequent.  And  although  for  a  while  the  struggle 
appeared  unequal,  the  grasp  of  southern  politicians  upon  political  power 
began  gradually  to  relax  in  proportion  as  the  advocates  of  liberty  in- 
creased in  numbers  and  influence. 

The  presidential  campaign*  of  1840  contributed  greatly  to  awaken  the 
public  mind  to  the  corruptions  of  the  democratic  party,  and  of  the  slave 
power  which  controlled  its  operations.  Oppression  can  only  thrive  in 
quietude,  and  quietude  under  oppression  can  only  be  cultivated  in  the 
sterile  soil  of  ignorance.  With  the  exception  of  four  years,  the  demo- 
cratic party  had  been  in  power  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  ;  during  that 
time  it  had  become  despotic,  corruption  keeping  pace  with  despotism; 
and  now,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  nation,  the  people  were 
directly  and  personally  addressed  and  invoked  to  arouse  and  hurl  from 
ofGice  a  party  denounced  as  unworthy  of  public  confidence.  The  Whigs 
laid  down  no  essential  principle,  no  fundamental  doctrine  on  which  they 
rallied  ;  they  took  no  distinct  issue 'idth  the  democratic  party  except 
on  some  minor  points  of  policy;  but  the  canvass  was  conducted  through- 
out by  continue  exhibitions  of  the  firauds,  peculations,  corruptions,  des- 
potisms, and  unworthiness  of  the  democratic  candidates.  Southern 
Whigs  denounced  them  as  favoring  abolition,  northern  Whigs  arraigned 
them  as  the  mere  instruments  for  carrying  out  the  despotism  of  slavery  ; 
showed  that  they  had  stricken  down  the  right  of  petition,  had  silenced  tbe 
freedom  of  debate,  maintained  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Colombia 
and  on  our  southern  coast,  and  done  many  other  things  destructive  of 
liberty  and  free  govemmeut.    They  flooded  the  country  with  Congrea-' 

*  T«>eDt74wd  yean  aflenrttrdi  Mr.  DaTls  wm  a  member  of  the  Senate,  from  Kentnokj,  mad  M»> 
timed  to  otter  hb  prefemee  for  darery  whlKmt  aoy  apparanl  ehaagv  oCoplnloai 
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[  speeches,  reports  of  committees,  and  official  docmnents.  Political 
orators  travelled  every  State  and  nearly  every  coonty  and  town,  address- 
ing pablic  meetings,  and  calling  on  the  people  to*come  forth  in  the  tme 
quiit  of  oar  institations,  and  by  their  votes  save  the  Qovemment  and 
country  from  that  sore  destruction  which  most  in  time  await  it,  if  exist- 
ing evils  were  not  corrected. 

jgii^«         Mr.  Van  Bnren  was  the  democratic  candidate  ;  he  was  an 
able  man,  and  had  labored  to  correct  and  reform  his  party ;  bat 
onfortonately  for  himself,  was  controlled  by  southern  polilidans,  who 
were  far  less  discreet. 

General  Harrison,  the  whig  candidate,  was  a  citizen  of  Ohio.  He  had 
distinguished  himself  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  had,  like  the  sons  of  the 
"  first  families  of  Virginia,"  held  office  from  his  youth.  He  was  not  only 
a  son  of  the  Old  Dominion,  but  had  been  reared  a  slaveholder,  and  his 
whole  life  had  been  acceptable  to  the  slave  power. 

Some  of  the  more  active  anti-slavery  men  of  the  country  would  not  sup- 
port either  Mr.  Van  Buren  or  General  Harrison ;  but  nommated  pon. 
James  G.  Bimey,  a  citizen  of  Kentucky,  a  lawyer  of  high  moral  character, 
who,  having  been  called  to  investigate  the  question  of  "pr&perty  in  slaves^ 
became  impressed  with  the  absurdity  of  the  dogma,  as  weU  as  of  the  instito- 
tion  itself.  He  emancipated  his  own  bopdmen,  and  avowed  his  hostility 
to  the  institution.  He  was  sustained  by  ''  The  Philanthropist,"  a  news- 
paper  published  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  ably  conducted  by  "Gamaliel 
Bailey,  Esq.,"  who  for  twenty  years  had  been  a  devoted  advocate  of 
liberty. 

The  vote  for  Mr.  Bimey  was  small,  but  the  mere  fact  that  a  man  bred 
a  slaveholder  had  become  an  anti-slavery  candidate  for  President,  was 
looked  upon  by  southern  statesmen  as  a  portentous  omen. 

General  Harrison  was  elected  by  a  triumphant  vote,  and  the  prestige 
of  the  democratic  party  was  somewhat  impaired,  and  the  manifestation 
of  discontent  under  slaveholding  despotism  created  uneasiness  among 
southern  politicians,  while  it  streng^ened  and  confirmed  northern  men 
in  their  hatred  of  oppression. 

The  whig  members  of  Congress  had  professed  disgust  at  the  gag-rules 
under  which  they  were  constrained  to  sit,  and  the  whig  press  of  the 
country  had  condemned  the  suppression  of  de'bate  as  well  as  prohibiting 
the  right  of  petition  ;  and  no  one  appeared  to  doubt  that  on  comii^ 
into  power  that  party  would  restore  those  natural  and  constitutional 
prerogatives  of  the  people. 

jjg^,  A  new  state  of  things  existed  at  the  meeting  of  the  twenty- 

sixth  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  holding  its  last  session.    The 
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Democrats  were  going  out  ct  power,  aad  the  responsibilitieB  of  the 
Qovemment  were  soon  to  be  assumed  by  the  whig  party.  The  ques- 
tion of  slavery  had  not  been  an  issae  between  the  T^higs  and  Demo- 
crats, and  no  one  expected  the  President  elect  would  cast  hk  influence 
against  slavery,  farther  than  to  favor  the  right  of  petition  and  the  free- 
dom of  debate :  on  other  points  the  Whigs  hoped  much  and  the 
Democrats  feared  much  from  the  influence  of  the  ineommg  Executive ; 
yet  the  Whigs  merely  demanded  that  he  should  favor  a  high  tariff,  a 
national  bank,  and  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands. 
But  during  the  early  part  of  the  session,  little  was  said  on  party  ques- 
tions, which  by  common  consent  were  pretermitted  to  a  more  conve- 
nient season. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  session  Mr.  Adams  gave  ndtice  of  his  intention 
to  move  a  repeal  of  the  "  gag  resolution,"  as  it  was  called,  which  now 
eonstituted  the  2l6t  rule  of  the  Hmue.  ^ 

The  Legislature  of  South  Carolina  having  adopted  a  long  report 
and  resolutions  expressing  their  approval  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  administra- 
tion, and  landing  him  for  his  devotion  to  southern  interests,  and  denonne* 
ing  the  election  of  General  Harrison  as  having  been  obtained  by  di$r6' 
piUable  amd  unworthy  appeals  to  the  people^  transmitted  them  to  Senator 
Preston,  of  that  State,  who  presented  them  to  the  Senate.  But  no 
Senator  took  exception  to  this  supercilious  reproof  of  those  northern 
States  whose  people  had  voted  without  respect  to  the  wishes  of  South 
Carolina. 

An  incident  now  occurred  well  calculated  to  confirm  mankind  in  the 
philosophy,  that  the  will  of  the  Creator  is  manifested  in  the  laws  which 
govern  the  moral  and  physical  universe,  giving  to  all  men  imprescript* 
ible  rights  to  live  and  to  that  liberty  which  shall  enable  than  to  support 
Ufe,  obtain  knowledge  and  enjoy  happiness.  Indeed,  history,  obeerva- 
tion  and  experience  show  that  a  love  of  life  and  liberty  inspures  every 
human  seal  to  effort :  hence,  every  man  or  government  that  seeks  to 
enslave  or  murder  innocent  men  or  women,  violates  this  "  law  of  nature 
and  of  nature's  Ood,"  and  makes  war  upon  the  will  of  Omnipotence. 

In  June,  1839,  a  Cuban  slave  ship  landed  her  cargo  of  human  beings 
ftt  Havana  ;  the  negroes  were  impriaoned  in  the  barracoons  of  that  dty 
a  short  tune,  when  forty-^e  of  them  were  purchased  by  I.  Ruia,  a 
riavedealer,  and  three  others  by  P.  M<MiteE.  A  pass  for  these  fifty-two 
p^sons  was  obtained  from  the  Qovemor  by  paying  him  the  usual  fee, 
which  constitutes  a  portion  of  his  official  perquisites  for  permitting  the 
foreign  slave  trade  to  l)e  carried  on  in  that  island.  This  pass  was 
merely  a  license  to  Moutei  and  Roia  to  transport  certain  Ladinos  (or 
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aodimaied  fllares),  muniog  tbcm,  from  HaTana  to  Principe,  on  the  mmA 
of  the  island. 

The  slayes  were  shipped  on  board  the  schooner  "  Anustad"  abont  flie 
1st  of  Jolj,  and  on  the  same  daj  die  safled  for  her  port  of  destinatioii. 
The  crew  consisted  of  the  captain,  mate,  and  three  sailors ;  three  pas* 
sengers  were  also  on  board  besides  Montez  and  Roiz  and  thdr  slares. 

When  four  days  oot,  and  whfle  sailing  along  the  coast,  the  Alricaiis 
bj  preconcert  suddenly  rose  npon  their  oj^ressors,  slew  the  captain  and 
cook,  and  woonded  two  of  the  crew.  The  others  surrendered,  and  the 
slaves  took  possesdon  of  the  ship,  and  in  one  half  hoar  the  "  staius^  of 
these  parties  was  reversed.  The  Africans  held  their  masters  in  sabfeo- 
Uon,  and  the  haoghty  slavedealer  now  meekly  bowed  to  that  class  of 
bdngs  whom  but  a  few  moments  prerionsly  he  had  called  his  "  prcpertyj' 
But  these  Pagans  were  too  sensitive  to  the  dictates  of  natural  justice  to 
hold  thf  ir  Christian  victims  in  bondage.  They  immediately  sent  the 
crew  and  passengers  on  shore  in  the  boat,  but  retained  Ruiz  and  Mon- 
tez, directing  them  by  signs  to  guide  the  ship  to  Africa,  their  naUve 
land,  from  which  slaveholding  cupidity  had  torn  them. 

But  the  Spaniards,  taking  advantage  of  the  foggy  weather,  and  of 
the  darkness  of  night,  headed  the  ship  northwardly,  and  at  length  came 
to  anchor  near  the  east  eod  of  Long  Island,  on  the  coast  of  Connecdcut. 

Lieutenant  Gedney,  of  the  schooner  "  Washiogton,"  engaged  on  the 
coast  survey,  took  possession  of  the  "Amistad''  and  cargo,  claiming 
salvage  on  both  property  and  negroes,  whom  he  believed  to  constitute 
** property:"  while  he  permitted  Montez  and  Ruiz,  the  only  criminals 
engaged  in  the  transaction,  to  go  at  liberty.  Bat  the  moral  sense  of 
the  community  would  have  consigned  them  to  the  gallows,  and  set  the 
daves  at  liberty. 

The  whole  transaction  was  published  in  the  papers,  and  created  much 
interest.  People  of  the  free  States  now  saw  the  slave  trade  brought 
home  to  the  shores  of  New  England.  Its  crimes  and  its  horrors  were 
unveiled  to  the  public  view,  while  the  native  love  of  liberty  had  been  man- 
ifested in  the  heroism  with  which  these  barbarians  obtained  possession  of 
the  ship.  * 

The  Spanish  minister,  in  the  name  of  his  government,  demanded  that 
these  heroic  Africans  should  be  sent  back  to  Cuba  and  delivered  up  to 
the  anthdrities  of  that  island  to  be  punished  for  regaining  their  freedom, 
which  by  the  people  of  our  free  States  was  regarded  as  a  **  heroic 
virtue," 

But,  to  the  extreme  mortification  of  northern  people,  the  President 
fi&vored  the  claims  of  the  slavedealers ;    and  instead  of  settmg  the 
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negroes  fVee,  they  were  seized  and  imprisoned  under  authority  of  the 
United  States  at  the  instance  of  the  Spanish  mmister ;  while  Montei 
and  Raiz  claimed  them  as  thdr  property.  The  United  States  district 
attorney  appeared  on  behalf  of  Montez  and  Ruiz  as  well  as  of  the 
Spanish  minister.  The  proceedings  were  had  before  the  United  States 
district  court  for  the  State  of  Connecticut.  In  the  meantime  the  phil- 
aathrbpists  of  New  England  were  not  idle  spectators  of  these  incidents. 
They  engaged  eminent  counsel  to  appear  on  behalf  of  the  negroes,  and 
maintain  their  natural  and  legal  rights  to  freedom. 

Southern  statesmen  were  nervously  excited.  All  trials  for  violationB 
of  the  law  prohibiting  the  slave  trade  had  been  previously  intrusted  to 
southern  courts,  and  no  person  had  been  convicted.  Indeed,  such  was 
the  sympathy  of  the  people  of  the  slave  States  for  davedealers  that  no 
conviction  for  the  crime  of  slavedealing  could  be  obtained  before  a  slave* 
holding  court  and  a  slaveholding  jury.  But  a  trial  for  that  crime  among 
the  freemen  of  Connecticut  was  looked  to  with  fear  and  trembling  by 
southern  men.  There  every  man  felt  that  no  slave  could  tread  the  BoSi 
of  a  State  whose  people  had  exhibited  such  an  undying  love  of  Jiberty : 
yet  it  was  knovm  that  the  President  and  all  southern  statesmen  were 
anxious  that  the  court  should  in  some  manner  obtain  a  conviction  of 
those  friendless  Africans  ;  and  most  northern  politicians  were  timid  and 
faultering. 

While  the  trial  was  progressing,  the  President  sent  an  armed  vessel  to 
New  Haven  with  orders  to  carry  those  Africans  to  Cuba  soon  as  thej 
might  be  delivered  to  the  captain  on  board  ;  and  at  the  same  time  h» 
sent  secret  directions  to  the  attorney  and  marshal  of  the  district  to  hurry 
the  prisoners  on  board  the  ship  as  rapidly  as  possible  after  the  judge 
should  decide  against  them,  without  permitting  their  counsel  or  friendt 
to  take  an  appeal. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Adams,  watchful  and  vigilant,  introduced 
lutions  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  calling  on  the  President  to  < 
municate  to  Congress  the  process  or  authority  on  which  these  personsi 
charged  with  no  crime,  were  held  in  prison. 

This  calling  in  question  the  authority  by  which  the  Africans  were 
in^)risoned,  appeared  to  alarm  the  advocates  of  slavery;  and  the  demo- 
cratic party  rejected  the  proposition ;  but  while  the  court  and  councQ 
were  publicly  arguing  and  examining  the  question  whether  these  heathene 
had  received  from  the  Creator  the  right  to  life  and  liberty,  the  House 
of  Representatives  was  engaged  in  the  same  investigation,  and  the  new»- 
papers  were  spreading  the  facts  before,  the  people. 

Some  public  men  -went  &rther,  and  asserting  the  well  known^  tmd 

10  . 
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acknowledged  princ^  that  daTerj  and  slaredealing  constitntes  a  per- 
petual war  betwe^  the  enaiaror  and  the  enslayed,  thej  vindicated  the 
right  of  these  Afiricans  not  onlj  to  rise  and  slay  their  captors  whenever 
thej  had  the  power  to  do  so  ;  but  to  hold  those  who  surrendered,  as 
jfuomtrsy  and  the  ship  and  cargo  as  thar  lawful  prize:  and  thai 
onr  Goyemment  had  no  right  to  interfere  between  the  AMcans  and 
Montez  and  Ruiz,  who  were  legal  prisoners,  nor  to  take  from  the  Afiri- 
oans  the  ship  or  cargo,  which  were  their  "  legal  priztP 

These  qnestions  greatlj  annoyed  the  advocates  of  slavery,  and  the 
democratic  party,  on  whom  the  slave  interest  relied  for  support 

After  a  long  and  patient  investigation,  the  court  pronounced  judgpoient  in 
flavor  of  the  prisoners,  notwithstanding  the  influence  arrayed  against  them: 
Holding  that  by  the  laws  of  Qod  and  man  these  people  had  the  right  to  Mve, 
and  to  that  liberty  which  would  enable  them  to  cherish  and  proteet  life. 

The  libellants  were  th^efore  constrained  to  permit  the  prisoners  to  be 
set  at  liberty,  or  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court.  They  chose  to  appeal, 
and  the  case  stood  for  hearing  before  that  august  tribunal 

Mr.  Adams  had  been  educated  for  the  bar,  and  for  some  years  bad 
practised  both  in  State  and  United  States  courts  ;  but  more  than  thirty 
years  previously,  he  bad  retired  from  professional  duties,  devoting  kls 
whole  time  to  the  public  service.  He  had  taken  a  deep  interest  in  tUs 
case,  which  had  been  well  and  ably  argued  before  the  district  court  by 
Governor  Baldwin,  of  Connecticut :  but  when  the  appeal  was  entered, 
and  the  case  was  likely  to  oome  hefcxe  the  Supreme  Court,  it  assumed  a 
political  as  well  as  legal  characto'.  Marshall,  who  had  so  long  presided 
in  that  tribunal,  had  departed ;  and  a  majority  of  the  judges  were  at 
that  time  comparatively  ineaqperieiioed  members  of  the  democratic  party; 
tiiey  were  also  slaveholders,  and  sympathind  with  tho^e  who  were 
endeavoring  to  sustain  the  institution. 

The  pubfic  men  of  the  free  States  had  confidimce  in  Story  and  Thon^ 
son  and  McLean ;  but  BaMwin,  though  from  a  free  State,  had  loo^  ben 
among  the  ablest  aad  firmest  siq[^portcrs  of  slavery;  and  the  other  five  were 
frvHu  the  slave  States,  reared  and  educated  in  the  love  of  oppreasioaL 
Under  these  circumstances,  there  was  a  strong  desire  among  the  philan- 
Ibropists  to  have  Mr.  Adams  i^ppear  as  counsel  for  the  Africans,  not  so 
much  to  argue  the  legal  qoestioiis  which  arose  in  the  case,  as  to  avail 
themselves  of  his  moral  influence  before  the  court  and  nation. 

And  now,  after  the  dislinguiBhed  tititpsman  had  been  more  than  a 
gCMfatkn  afascBt  from  the  court,  he  reappeared  as  counsel  for 
jgMcaat  barbarians^  who  coold  not  qpeak  our  language,  and  with 
,  esecfil  thro^i^  an  iaterpreler. 
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The  trial  constitnted  a  scene  deeplj  interesting.  The  LegislatiTe 
branch  of  Ooremment  had  become  entirelj  snbeerrlent  to  the  slaTe 
power :  the  ExecntiTe  had  not  only  exhibited  a  desire  to  send  these 
Africans  back  to  a  worse  than  heathen  bondage ;  but  he  had  manifested 
an  anxiety  to  do  so  without  eren  permitting  them  to  be  heard  before 
the  court  of  d^mier  resort. 

The  question  was  one  which  struck  at  the  very  existence  of  slarerys 
Were  these  degraded,  ignorant,  superstitious  heathen  entitled  to  life 
and  liberty  ?  Had  the  Creator  endowed  them  with  these  prerogatives  1 
These  questions  constitnted  the  momentous  issue  to  be  tried :  the  Court; 
clad  in  judicial  robes,  the  distinguished  Attorney-General,  and  numerous 
members  of  the  bar,  Qoyemor  Baldwin  acting  as  prisoners'  counsel  for 
the  AfHcans,  associated  with  Mr.  Adains,  who  had  long  since  left  the 
Presidential  chair,  with  the  honors  and  blessings  of  a  nation  ;  the  vast 
audience,  the  solemn  bearing  and  dignity  of  the  court  and  officers^  all 
conspired  to  render  the  proceeding  one  of  high  moral  sublimity. 

During  the  whole  aigument  there  was  perfect  silence ;  but  when 
Mr.  Adams,  in  his  peroration,  spoke  of  mankmd  as  a  race  endowed  with 
intelligence  and  hopes  of  immortality,  and  then  referred  to  the  slave 
trade  and  the  slavedealer,  painted  his  revolting  crimes,  and  spoke  of 
Ruiz,  when  entering  the  ''dark  valley,"  and  earth  receding  from  his 
view,  *'  when  this  sin  should  sit  heavy  on  his  soul,"  the  feelings  of  the 
audience  nor  of  the  court  could  be  disguised. 

The  judges,  after  due  consideration,  delivered  their  opinion,  declaring 
in  substance  that  these  people  were  bom  free,  and  had  never  been  legaUy 
held  ds  slaves.  That  in  rising  upon  ^the  captain  and  crew,  and  taking 
possession  of  the  ship,  they  committed  no  crime,  violated  no  law,  and 
were  amenable  to  no  punishment. 

.  The  triumph  was  complete,  so  far  as  the  Africans  were  concerned. 
They  were  liberated  and  sent  back  to  their  native  land  at  the  public 
'expense  :  yet  the  court  failed  to  meet  the  great  point  which  constituted 
the  real  issue.  They  contented  themsdves  with  saying  that  t^ese  men 
were  not  legally  enslaved ;  bul  did  not  say  that  the  natural  right  to 
liberty  was  inaUenabU:  that  no  human  being  could  be  Ugallf  emlamd : 
that  any  human  eniCctment  authorizing  one  man  to  enslave  another  mnti 
he  void :  that  all  enactments,  agreements,  covenants,  oaths  or  obligations 
professing  to  authorize  or  encourage  the  commission  of  crime,  are  not 
only  void,  but  the  parties  become  accessory  to  the  crimes  committed 
under  such  agreements,  covenants  or  enactments.  The  coutt  were  bo# 
probably  unmindful  that  these  principles  were  recognised  in  privale  life, 
were  confirmed  by  daily  discussions  in  ahnost  every  municipal  court ; 
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bat  the  doctrine  that  goyemments  were  bonnd  by  them,  had  long  been 
d^ed  by  both  Hooses  of  Congreds  and  by  the  Execntiye ;  and  the 
toart  appeared  nnwillmg  to  come  in  conflict  with  those  departments 
ipon  a  question  so  Tital  to  the  institution  of  slavery. 

The  author  of  this  work  was  now  anxious  to  put  forth  some  well 
defined  Constitutional  principle,  on  which  all  supporters  of  liberty  could 
mite  in  a  distinct  poliiieal  organization. 

Mr.  Adams  was  cautious  :  indeed  he  was  unwilling  to  enter  into  any 
eomlHnation  that  should  have  the  appearance  of  a  political  party. 
Mr.  Blade  fully  agreed  with  Mr.  Adams,  while  Mr.  Qates  favored  the 
proposition  of  the  writer. 

These  four  members  held  firequent  consultations,  in  order  to  devise 
■ome  plan  by  which  to'r^ain  the  freedom  of  debate  and  the  right  of 
petition. 

At  one  of  these  consultations  the  author  proposed  to  bring  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery  collaterally  into  debate,  while  other  matters  constituted 
the  main  subject  of  discusnon.  Mr.  Adams,  not  apparently  understand- 
ing the  precise  mode  indicated,  took  occasion  to  urge  the  writer  to  try 
the  experiment,  saying,  that  as  he  had  bestowed  thought  upon  his  plan, 
had  l)een  in  the  practice  of  law  for  many  years,  and  would  be  better 
able  to  make  the  experiment  than  any  other  member  who  had  not 
reflected  maturely  on  the  subject.  To  this  proposition  the  author 
assented,  and  immediately  commenced  preparing  for  the  experiment. 
jj^j  On  the  8th  February,  Mr.  Thompson,  of  South  Carolina,  under 
leave  presented  a  bill  appropriating  for  the  prosecation  of  the 
Florida  war,  one  hundred  thou£»nd  dollars,  to  be  expended  under 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Seminole  chie6 
and  warriors  who  should  surrender,  for  the  purpose  of  emigrating  west. 
It  was  in  fact  intended  to*  bribe  certidn  chiefii  to  go  west  in  order  to.  in-. 
dnctf  others  to  follow. 

The  bill  came  up  **  in  committee  of  the  whole  House  on  the  state  of 
ike  Umon?^  This  committee  is  known  to  no  other  legislative  body.  It 
was  adopted  during  the  Revolution,  and  all  facts  and  arguments  relatiTig 
$0  the  Union  are  strictly  within  the  order  of  debate,  thus  giving  the 
Speaker  great  latitude  of  remark. 

When  the  bill  had  been  taken  up,  Mr.  Thompson  spoke  in  favor  of  its 


The  writer  next  obtained  the  floor  and  at  once  declared  his  inten- 
lion  to  develop  the  cause  of  the  war,  and  the  objects  of  its  continuance. 
Ha  qu\)ted  the  authority  of  Mr.  Thompson,  the  Indian  Agent,  to  show 
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that  the  Seminoles  refused  to  emigrate  west  lest  the  n^oes,  who 
had  60  loBg  resided  with  them,  should  be  seized  and  enslaved  bj  Hm 
Creeks.  That  the  object  of  constraining  the  Seminoles  to  emigrate  was 
to  enslave  these  people ;  that  to  effect  this  piratical  object  the  nation 
had  been  plunged  into  war,  and  the  blood  and  treasure  of  the  people 
were  being  sacrificed  for  the  enslavement  of^firee  negroes. 

Mr.  Warren,  of  Georgia,  called  him  to  order,  and  the  question  was 
debated,  and  the  chairman,  Mr.  Clifford,  of  Maine,  a  Democrat,  declared 
the  remarks  to  be  strictlj  in  order,"*"  and  requested  the  speaker  to 
proceed.  This  gave  him  confidence,  particularly  as  Mr.  Adams  rois 
from  his  seat,  and  walking  into  the  area  in  front  of  the  Clerk's  desk, 
with  apparent  solicitude  watched  every  movement  of  the  advocates  of 
slavery,  who  had  by  this  time  gathered  around  the  speaker. 

The  author  proceeded  to  read  documents  sustaining  his  position  ;  but 
was  soon  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Habersham,  of  Georgia,  for  irrelevancy; 
but  the  chairman  decided  the  remarks  to  be  in  order. 

Mr.  Giddings  explained  that  he  had  no  intention  of  discussing  the 
institution  of  slavery  ;  he  did  not  expect  to  examine  its  merits  or  de- 
merits, not  even  to  pronounce  it  wrong  or  right ;  he  only  intended  to 
show  that  it  constituted  the  cause  of  the  Florida  war,  while  neither 
Congress  nor  the  Federal  Government  held  any  authority  under  tiie  Con- 
stitution to  involve  the  people  of  the  nation  in  a  bloody  war  to  support 
the  institution. 

He  then  read  reports  of  the  Indian  Agent  to  show  that  persons  resid- 
ing with  the  Seminoles,  though  bom  free,  had  been  seized  and  enslaved 
by  desperate  men  from  Coltimbus,  Georgia;  that  a  man  named  Douglass, 
who  kept  a  gang  of  bloodhounds,  attended  by  others,  had  invaded 
the  Indian  plantations,  seized  whole  families  of  free  colored  persond  and 
carried  them  to  Georgia  and  sold  them  as  slaves. 

This  course  of  debate  appeared  to  arouse  much  southern  feeling. 
Messrs.  Cooper  and  Black,  of  Georgia,  and  Campbell,  of  South  Carolina, 
at  different  times  called  "  to  order  f  but  the  chairman  overruled  their 
objections,  and  after  some  three  hours  mostiy  consumed  by  interruptions 
and  incidental  debate  thereon,  Mr.  Giddings  concluded  his  remarks. 

The  only  merit -of  the  speech  consisted  in  bringing  out  facts  with 
^  which  the  public  were  not  acquamted  ;  but  which  showed  concluaiycly 

•  Daring  tbe  entire  debate  Mr.  Clifford  maintained  hla  coolncM  and  fanpartlalltj,  apparent^ 
anxtoni  to  admlnlater  the  ParUamentary  law  wfthoot  fear  or  Ikror  of  either  partj.  Hb  Impartially 
Mlled  forth  eomo  crttklnB  firom  ■laTeboldlng  memben,  of  whkh  Mr.  OlUford  eomplalaed.  Ha 
lodsted  that  the  ipeech  had  been  jprtpar$d  for  the  porpoee  of  brlngfaig  the  ■ut^ieot  ef  siaTeiy 
to  the  Tlewof  tho  Hoom  and  country  v>ifKomt  flolatlnf  the  **  gaf-role.**  This  was  of  oonne  llteraOjr 
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that  the  war  then  going  on  in  Florida,  had  been  waged  for  the  parpoae 
of  relSnslaving  the  j[K)lored  exiles  residing  in  that  territory. 

Mr.  Cooper,  of  Georgia,  replied.  He  declared  that  he  regarded  the 
^leech  as  altogether  aimed  at  the  institution  of  slavery.  He  spoke  d 
abolition  as  a  ''  moral  pestilence ''  to  be  condemned  and  scorned  by  all 
good  men  ;  referred  to  Messrs.  Adams  and  Giddings  as  leaders  in  the 
abolition  ranks,  while  they  were  encouraged  and  cheered  on  by  the 
whig  party  ;  and  he  particularly  charged  General  Harrison,  the  Presi* 
dent  elect,  with  encouraging  abolitionists,  and  thus  inyolying  the  whig 
party  of  Georgia  in  the  odium  of  supporting  the  right  of  all  men  to 
liberty.  He  alluded  to  the  case  of  a  vessel  from  Maine  that  had  carried 
a  slave  from  Georgia,  when  the  Chair  called  him  to  order. 

Mr.  Black,  of  Georgia,  insisted  that  Mr.  Giddings  had  made  an  afiH- 
slavery  speech,  and  Mr.  Cooper  ought  to  be  allowed  to  reply.  Mr. 
Adams  also  interposed,  saying  the  gentleman  had  made  a  pointed  allusion 
to  him,  and  he  hoped  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  replying.  Mr.  Wise,  ct 
Yirginia,  sustained  Mr.  Black,  and  on  an  appeal  the  House  sustained 
him,  and  Mr.  Cooper  proceeded  to  arraign  the  Governor  and  authorities 
of  Maine,  as  abolitiqnisls. 

jg^ ,  Mr.  Black,  of  Georgia,  next  obtained  the  floor.  He  at  once 
arraigned  Ohio  for  her  cruelty  to  the  colored  people,  declaring 
that  State  stood  preeminent  for  her  wickedness  in  that  respect.  He  was 
called  to  order,  decided  to  be  out  of  order ,  but  permitted  by  vote  of  the 
House  to  proceed  out  of  order.  He  was  nervously  excited  ;  declared 
that  he  intended  to  be  personally  offensive  to  Mr.  Giddings,  and  holding 
a  copy  of  the  Bible  in  his  hand,  read,  "  Thou  hypocrite,  first  cast  the 
beam  out  of  thine  own  eye,"  as  he  pointed  his  finger  directly  at  the 
object  of  his  wrath.  He  assured  the  House  that  if  the  member  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Giddings)  would  come  to  Georgia  he  should  be  hanged. 

Mr.  Downing,  who  held  a  seat  merely  as  a  delegate  from  the  Terri- 
tory of  Florida,  next  addressed  the  House,  and  even  outrivalled  Mr. 
Black  in  vulgar  assaults  upon  Mr.  Giddings.  Mr.  Thompson,  of  South 
Carolina,  was  more  refined  in  language  and  manner  of  attack,  declaring 
that  the  whig  party  were  not  responsible  for  the  course  pursued  by  "  the 
^very  obscurest  of  the  obscure  individuals  bel&nging  to  that  party. ^^ 

Feeling  the  insult  of  Mr.  Thompson  perhaps  too  keenly,  Mr.  Giddings 
replied  that  every  statesman  or  member  of  Congress  would  select  the 
position  which  he  chose  to  occupy  before  the  people.  History  and  those 
who  should  come  after  us  would  judge  that  point ;  but  he  would  inform 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  that  he  did  not  possess  the  power 
to  designate  the  position  which  other  members  should  fill  in  the  public 
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mind,  altbongh  he  mast  choose  his  own.  Nor  would  the  speaker  (Mr. 
Giddings)  say  what  niche  m  the  Temple  of  Fame  Mr.  Thompson  would 
occnpy.  He  said  that  he  well  understood  the  insalt  offered  him  by  the 
gentleman  tom  Soath  Carolina  ;  bnt  he  could  not  resent  it  in  the  maii- 
Der  common  among  sonthem  gentlemen,  as  the  people  of  the  free  States 
woald  not  permit  their  pablic  servants  to  priu^ce  that  barbarous  mode 
of  settling  difficulties  ;  that  if  ^rmitted  by  the  voice  of  his  constituents, 
his  own  conscience  would  not  permit  him  to  engage  in  that  mode  of 
settling  difficulties.  But  he  would  rather  say  to  the  gentleman,  in  the 
language  of  a  military  veteran,  who,  after  meeting  the  enemy  in  a  hns- 
dred  battles,  happened  to  offend  a  young  officer,  who  spat  in  his  foce, 
expecting  to  call  out  a  challenge,  bnt  the  aged  warrior,  taking  his  hand- 
kerchief from  his  pocket,  coolly  wiped  the  sjHttle  fhnn  his  face,  saym§f, 
**  Could  I  as  easily  wipe  the  stain  of  your  blood  from  my  soul  you  skofdd 
net  live  an  hourJ^  Instantly  Mr.  Alford,  of  Georgia,  sprang  from  his 
seat,  and  uttering  profane  threats,  rushed  towards  Mr.  Giddings  with 
apparently  hostile  intention.  A  sensation  was  manifested  throughout 
the  hall ;  members  rose  and  rushed  towards  the  parties  ;  bnt  when  Mr. 
Alford  arrived  within  a  few  feet  of  the  object  of  his  wrath.  Governor 
Briggs,  of  Massachusetts,  stopped  him  and  persuaded  him  to  return  to 
his  seat. 

Mr.  Thompson,  in  reply,  assured  the  House  and  the  country     ^^^^ 
that  be  spoke  the  feelings  of  both  northern  and  southern  Whigs 
when  he  declared  that  the  member  from  Ohio  was  **  the  very  obscurest  of 
the  obscure  members  of  the  whig  party/* 

To  Mr.  Downing  no  reply  could  be  made  consistent  with  self-respect ; 
but  he  had  much  business  before  the  Committee  on  Claims,  of  which 
Mr.  Giddings  was  then  chairman,  and  when  that  gentleman  next 
approached  him  with  the  ordinary  salutation  of  friends,  Mr.  Giddings 
refused  to  give  him  his  hand,  assuring  him  that  he  was  at  liberty  to 
address  him^on  official  business,  but  on  no  other  pretence,  an  injunction 
which  Mr.  Downing  carefully  observed. 

But  notwithstanding  these  unpleasant  incidents,  Mr.  Giddings  suo- 
ceeded  in  giving  to  the  country  an  explanation  of  the  causes  of  the 
Florida  war.  The  speech  was  a  little  more  than  a  compilation  of  public 
documents  on  that  subject,  but  it  was  printed  in  pamphlet  form  and  was 
widely  circulated  among  the  people. 

General  Harrison,  the  President  elect,  arrived  in  Washington  on  the 
day  of  this  debate,  and  on  hearing  that  it  had  occurred,  he  expressed 
great  dissatisfaction,  and  declared  that  he  would  relieve  the  whig  par^ 
€i  an  odium  brought  upon  it  by  Mr.  Giddings^  efforts  in  &vor  of  free 
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dscaasioD,  and  when  the  author  on  the  following  day  called  to  paj  him 
the  cnstomary  respect,  the  President  elect  gave  snch  evidence  of  being 
offended  that  Mr.  Qiddings  never  called  on  him  afterwards,  although 
they  were  both  from  the  same  ^tate,  had  served  together  in  the  war 
of  1812,  and  Mr.  Qiddings  had  exerted  snch  influence  as  be  possessed, 
and  expended  much  money,  to  secure  the  election  of  the  President 
But  Mr.  Thompson,  who  had  publicly  insulted  Mr.  Qiddings  for  main- 
taining the  freedom  of  speech,  was  rewarded  with  a  mission  to  Mexico, 
although  no  vote  in  South  Carolina  had  been  given  in  favor  of  Qeneral 
Harrison's  election. 

True  to  the  prindples  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  President  Hai^ 
rison  prepared  a  paragraph  for  his  inaugural  address  which  was  highly 
oftnsive  to  all  who  advocated  the  right  of  petition  or  the  freedom  of 
debate. 

Mr.  Clay,  who  was  the  leader  of  the  whig  party,  was  consulted  upon 
the  inaugural,  and  took  exceptions  to  the  paragraph  alluded  to.  The 
President  requested  Mr.  Clay  to  alter  it  as  he^  thought  best.  Mr.  Clay 
complied,  and  as  that  Senator  often  observed,  made  it  so  doubtful  whe- 
ther it  meant  anything  or  nothings  that  no  one  could  take  offence  on 
reading  it. 

184L1  These  details  present  some  of  the  difficulties  and  embarrass- 
ments which  were  met  by  the  advocates  of  liberty.  Messrs. 
Adams,  Slade,  Qates  and  Qiddings  now  found  that  the  President  whom 
they  assisted  to  elect,  intended  to  wield  the  executive  power  and  influ- 
ence in  favor  of  suppressing  the  right  of  petition  and  the  freedom  of, 
debate,  and  that  the  same  influence  was  to  be  exerted  against  the  tnen 
who  advocated  those  rights.  They  saw  and  felt  that  persecution 
awaited  them. 

The  Supreme  Court,  however,  made  a  decision  which  in  some  respects 
encouraged  the  advocates  of  liberty. 

By  the  constitution  of  Mississippi,  slaves  from  other  States  were 
excluded  from  her  markets.  But  a  slavedealer  transported  a  number  of 
slaves  to  Jackson  and  sold  them  on  a  credit,  taking  in  payment  bills 
falling  due  at  a  subsequent  day.  Suit  was  brought  on  these  bills,  and 
two  questions  were  presented  for  the  consideration  of  the  court : 

First,  Does  the  constitution  of  Mississippi,  without  any  law  to  give  it 
effect,  render  the  contract  void  1  And  secondly,  Can  a  State  exclude 
property  of  any  kind  from  sale  within  its  territory  ?  Thus  raising  upon 
the  records  the  distinct  question  whether  slaves  were  property  and  there- 
fore the  subject  of  commerce. 

These  questions  being  important  were  fully  aigued  by.  learned  counsel, 
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and  snbmittcd  to  the  conrt  for  decision.  And  Judge  McLean  met  them 
promptly,  fully,  and  ably  ;  showing  by  the  most  compact  argument  that 
whateTer  individual  States  may  enact,  either  by  constitution  or  by  law, 
they  could  not  encroach  upon  the  powers  of  Congress,  to  regidaU  comr 
merce  between  the  States :  nor  could  they  transform  persons  into  property. 
Taking  the  Federal  Gonstitntion  for  his  guide,  he  showed  that  slavea 
were  referred  to  as  "persons^^  and  not  as  property  in  each  of  the  four 
mstances  in  which  they  are  spoken  of  in  that  instrument.  He  then 
declared  that  Congress  could  not  exclude  persons  from  going  from  one 
State  to  another.  That  as  persons  they  were  subject  to  State  laws : 
and  the  Legislatures  of  New  York  or  Massachusetts  may  exclude  the 
sale  of  slaves  or  persons  in  those  States ;  but  could  not  prohibit  the 
importation  of  property,  which  alone  can  be  the  subject  of  commerce,  and 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress.  But  the  other  jadges  endeavored  to 
avoid  the  issue  made  upon  the  record  by  basing  their  decision  on  other 
points,  evidently  unwilling  to  meet  the  reasoning  of  the  learned  judge 
who  manifested  the  boldness  to  examine  a  question  so  important  to  the 
existence  of  slavery. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


DISBAKDHKNT  OF  THK  WHIG  PART7. 


2^^  A  8PEGIAL  session  of  the  twentj-seventli  Congress  was  con- 

vened by  proclamation  of  the  acting  President  John  Tjler,  on  the 
Slst  Maj.  General  Harrison  had  departed  this  life  after  enjoying  the 
honors  of  President  bnt  one  short  month,  and  the  Execntive  duties  devolyed 
upon  a  man  who  had  never  manifested  any  particular  sympathy  with  the 
whig  party.  Indeed  he  had  always  opposed  some  of  their  leading 
political  tenets.  He  was  a  Virginian,  entertaining  all  the  characteristic 
errors  and  egotism  which  at  that  time  gave  to  the  Old  Dominion  its 
principal  importance.  He  was  of  course  a  slaveholder,  and  from  him 
the  advocates  of  freedom  expected  no  particular  favor.  There  was  a 
Whig  majority  of  more  than  forty  members  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  seven  in  the  Senate,  and  no  party  had  ever  come  into  power 
with  such  opportunities  to  reform  the  Government  and  perpetuate  its 
own  ascendency :  but  the  leading  members  of  that  organization  had 
departed  from  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  who  held  that  human  governments 
were  based  on  human  rights.* 

The  author  was  a  Whig,  an  earnest  supporter  c(  the  whig  party  and 
whig  policy ;  but  is  constrained  to  say  that  he  was  not  aware  that  a 
member  of  that  or  of  the  democratic  party  at  that  time  entertained  any 
idea  of  a  "  higher  law,"  applicable  to  human  governments,  than  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which,  as  then  construed  by  both 
parties,  recognized  no  rights  in  mankind  lying  behind  and  above  human 
authority. 

The  party  had  recognized  no  primal  truth,  no  fundamental  doctrine 
on  which  its  members  united  before  election,  by  which  the  Executive 
and  Congress  were  to  be  guided  when  in  power  ;  and  now  being  in 
power,  and  the  offices  distributed,  they  could  agree  upon  no  doctrhie  ; 
could  unite  upon  no  policy,  and  before  the  close  of  the  first  session  of 
Congress,  they  separated  into  factions,  the  party  was  substantially 
broken  up,  and  the  sceptre  of  power  had  departed  from  them. 

*  The  miUorlty  In  the  Senate  li  stated  upon  the  authority  of  GoL  Benton,  vids  hb  **  Thirty 
Tearg"  (vol  H.,  page  21ft).  In  the  House,  John  White  had  a  majority  of  81  votes  for  Speaker, 
While  eight  southern  Whigs  voted  for  Mr.  Wise,  who  was  an  ardent  Whig,  and  Messrs.  Adama, 
Blade,  Oatet  and  Qlddingt  voted  for  Mr.  Lawrence,  of  Pennsylvania. 
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In  the  Senate  Mr.  Buchanan  presented  the  memorial  of  the  Sodetj 
of  Friends  in  Pennsjlvania,  praying  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the 
slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  in  the  Territories  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  King,  of  Alabama,  stated  the  practice  of  the 
Senate  ;  saying  it  was  the  dnty  of  the  preading  officer,  when  petitions 
of  this  character  were  presented,  to  consider  the  question  of  reception  as 
raised,  and  then  await  the  motion  of  some  Senator  to  lay  the  resolution 
on  the  table,  which  left  the  petition  in  the  hands  of  the  Senator  present- 
ing it. 

This  was  the  formula  assumed  by  the  Senate,  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
people  by  leaving  their  petitions  in  the  hands  of  the  Senator  who  jwre- 
sented  them  :  yet  this  fraud  was  openly  advocated  as  satisfactory  to  an 
intelligent  nation ;  for  Mr.  Buchanan  stated  that  he  was  aware  that 
such  was  the  practice,  and  he  thought  much  good  had  resulted  from  if, 
and  if  followed  up,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  most  salutary 
results  would  follow.  Only  one  other  petition  of  that  kind  was  pre- 
sented in  the  Senate  during  the  extra  session.* 

1841.1  ^^^  ^  ^^®  House  was  properly  organized,  Mr.  Wise  moved 
to  adopt  the  rules  of  the  last  Congress.  To  which  Mr.  Adams 
proposed  an  amendment,  excepting  the  21st  or  gag-rule :  and  this 
amendment  was  adopted.  Mr.  Ingersol,  of  Pennsylvania,  moved  a 
reconsideration  of  this  vote,  and  on  that  motion  a  long  and  interesting 
debate  arose. 

Mr.  Adams,  in  maintaining  tho  right  of  petition,  declared  it  an  error 
to  say  the  people  of  the  free  States  had  nothing  to  do  with  slavery. 
That  in  case  of  a  servile  insurrection,  they  would  be  called  on  to  inter- 
fere with  it. 

He  also  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  21st  rule  was  a  democratic 
measure,  to  which  the  Whigs,  as  a  party,  had  been  opposed,  and  he  was 
now  surprised  to  find  so  many  Whig  members  sustaining  the  measure 
which  they  had  formerly  repudiated. 

Mr.  Ingersol,  of  Pennsylvania,  replied  to  the  argument  of  Mr.  Adams. 
He  warned  the  South  of  the  approaching  danger  to  their  institutions  ; 
and  advised  them  to  combine  and  move  in  soHd  phalanx  in  support  of 
southern  interests  ;  and  declared  that  he  was  surprised  and  horrified  at 
the  doctrine  advanced  by  Mr.  Adams,  saying  that  he  had  understood 

*  Eighteen  yean  8abte<[aeiitl7,  Mr.  BnchanAn,  whUe  Prerideni,  prompted  by  the  seme  kiod  feel- 
ingi  #rarda  the  sUvebolding  interest,  permitted  the  Governor  of  Sooth  Carolina  to  take  poateaioa 
of  the  Arsenal  titaated  at  Chaiiestoa,  containing  immense  qoantttles  of  arms  and  ammwnition ; 
permitted  most  of  the  arms  and  ammunition  in  northern  arsenals  to  be  carried  South ;  and  soutbem 
arsenals  to  be  seized,  preparatory  to  the  great  rebellion.  In  all  of  which  he  was  equal^  dncere  and 
iboaert^  bdlarlBg  b  tha  ea^y  node  of  MMtaflr  tta  UmiatL 
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that  gentleman  to  saj  that  in  case  of  a  servile  insurrection  breaking  ont 
in  the  Soath,  there  would  be  an  end  of  the  Constitution  ;  and  turning  to 
Mr.  Adams,  said  he  would  be  glad  to  know  wheth^  he  correctly  under- 
stood him. 

Mr.  Adams  said,  that  he  had  stated  that  in  case  of  servile  war,  and 
the  people  of  the  free  States  were  called  on  by  the  President  to  suppress 
it,  they  would  have  the  perfect  right  to  dictate  the  terms  on  which  peace 
should  be  restored :  if  the  free  portion  of  the  Union  were  called  upon  to 
expend  their  blQod  and  treasure  to  support  that  institution  which  had 
the  curse  and  displeasure  of  the  Almighty  upon  it,  the  subject  itself 
would  come  within  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress,  and  there 
would  be  no  such  objection  as  that  Congress  had  %oi  the  right  to  inter' 
fere :  but  the  right  would  be  acknowledged,  and  the  duty  admitted. 
And  when  members  of  Congress  should  take  the  power  into  their 'hands, 
they  would  and  .ought  to  dispose  of  the  institution  according  to  the 
dictates  of  justice. 

Mr.  Ingersol  repeated  his  own  feelings  of  horror  at  the  contemplatioii 
of  a  servile  insurrection  ;  declared  that  he  was'  ready  to  march  at  any 
moment  to  assist  his  southern  brethren  in  such  case,  but  did  not  attempt 
to  answer  the  constitutional  argument  of  Mr.  Adams. 

Mr.  Ingersol  declared  there  were  more  than  2,000  abolition  societies 
in  the  free  States.  Said  that  foreign  books  were  circulated  in  this 
country  to  get  up  an  abolition  feeling.  All  these  things  were  a  con- 
spiracy to  destroy  the  institutions  of  the  South,  and  he  clearly  indicated 
that  no  abolitionist  ought  to  be  permitted  to  hold  office. 

Mr.  Wise  appealed  dissatisfied  with  the  Speaker ;  spoke  of  his 
arrangement  of  the  several  committees,  and  referring  to  that  on  claims, 
said  the  chairman  (Mr.  Giddings,  of  Ohio)  would  never  report  a  bill  to 
pay  a  master  for  the  loss  of  his  slave  if  killed  in  the  public  service.  Mem- 
bers seeing  Mr.  Giddings  present,  called  on  Mr.  Wise  to  put  his  question 
to  the  chairman  of  that  committee.  "  Ask  him  " — "  Ask  him,"  resounded 
from  various  parts  of  the  halL  *'  I* will"  (said  Mr.  Wise);  and  turn- 
ing to  Mr.  Giddings,  said,  "  I  will  ask  the  chairman  if  he  would  report 
a  bill  to  pay  a  master  for  the  loss  of  a  slave  killed  in  the  public 
service  ?" 

That  gentleman  replied :     "  I  cannot  say  what  the  committee  migh 
do ;  but  I  should  myself  follow  the  precedents  which  are  uniform  from 
the  commencement  of  the  Government." 

Mr.  Wise  was  dissatisfied :  members  smiled  at  his  embarrassment. 
He  declared  it  the  first  tune  that  he  had  known  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Claims  to  dodge  a  question :  but  finally  said  that  he  was 
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aware  that  the  precedent^  were  against  each  pajment,  but  the  precedents 
were  torong;  and  he  was  anxions  to  correct  the  error.  He  next  assailed 
the  Speaker  for  appointing  Mr.  Adams  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
"  Foreign  Affairs."  * 

In  the  course  of  this  speech,  Mr.  Wise  gave  the  first  public  notice 
that  Mr.  Tyler  meant  to  be  a  candidate  for  reflection :  and  that  inten- 
tion was  jet  more  distinctly  arowed  by  Mr.  Cnshing,  of  Massachnsetts. 

At  this  point,  the  difficolties  which  finally  separated  Mr.  Tyler     »g^ 
from  the  great  body  of  those  who  elected  him  began  to  be 
developed. 

Hon.  William  Cost  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  a  slareholding  Whig,  in 
order  to  give  weight  and  influence  to  his  own  argument,  in  favor  of  the 
Slst  rule,  said  he  had  seen  a  letter  from  the  President,  Mr.  Tyler^ 
recommending  its  support  by  members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Adams,  noticing  this  arrogant  interference  with  Jegislative  dutiee 
by  the  President,  at  once  called  for  the  reading  of  the  letter,  Mr.  John- 
son replied  that  such  was  the  opimon  of  Mr.  Tyler  as  an  indmdtuUf  and 
not  expressed  in  any  official  correspondence  ;  but  the  incident  brought 
out  the  fact  that  the  President  and  Cabinet  were  in  favor  of  the  policj 
of  suppressing  debate  and  the  right  of  petition  on  the  subject  of  slav^.  ^ 

A  few  Whigs  adhered  to  the  President,  while  far  the  greater  portion 
w^^  opposed  to  him  ;  but  at  the  close  of  the  extra  session,  the  disband- 
ment  of  the  party  had  become  apparent  to  the  public. 

•  At  tut  time  the  wriierioppoMd  and  ■tffl  bdI«T«t  H  to  hare  Imcb  th«  intention  of  Mr.Olaj,tf 
piMod  in  power,  to  ose  hie  inflaence  to  reetore  the  flreedom  of  debate  and  the  right  of  petition,  and 
teare  the  inttitatlon.of  slaTexy  with  the  Statee.  Sach  wae  nndoabtedlj  the  intention  of  Speaker 
White  in  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Adame  and  Mr.  CMddlnga  to  be  dtainnen  of  w)mmHteei»  Mooai 
In  importanoe  on^  to  thai  of  **  W«7i  and  MoaBa.** 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  TKUL  or  HOV.  JOHN   QUINCT  ABAMS. 

jg^.  The  contest  apon  the  right  of  petitioii  and  the  freedom  of 

debate  eridentlj  increased ;  slayeholding  members  became  irrita- 
ble, and  northern  members  who  sympathised  with  them  appeared  Yezed 
*and  discontented.  Personal  feeling  b^an  to  take  the  place  of  political 
sympathy  ;  the  social  .relations  of  members  were  broken  up,  and  the 
eommon  civilities  of  life  were  no  longer  observed  by  a  portion  of  sonthem 
members.  Personal  bitterness  was  manifested  towards  the  writer  more 
than  towards  any  other  member.  There  was  not,  probably,  a  dozen 
ilaveholding  members  who  at  that  period  recognized  him  while  passing 
on  the  street,  or  when  meeting  him  in  the  Hall  of  Representatives. 
These  attempts  at  social  ostracism  extended  in  a  degree  to  Messrs.  Slade 
and  Gates,  who  were  also  regarded  as  obn^xions  to  sonthem  members  ; 
bnt  the  high,  moral,  and  social  position  of  Mr.  Adams  placed  him  above 
those  puerile  attempts  to  a£fect  the  official  position  of  members. 

Mr.  Adams  stood  alone  in  his  practice  of  presenting  each  petition 
separately,  and  asking  specific  action  thereon.  One  of  these  from 
Massachusetts,  prayed  that  colored  men  may  be  recognized  as  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  permitted  to  hold  lands  in  our  Territories. 

Another  invoked  Congress  to  gdarantee  to  each  State  of  the  Union  a 
republican  form  of  government.  Another  prayed  to  be  relieved  ft^m  tak- 
ing up  arms  in  defence  of  a  government  which  sustained  slavery.  Another 
prayed  relief  from  all  support  of  slavery  and  of  the  slave  trade.  Another 
prayed  Congress  to  take  measures  to  secure  colored  citizens  from  being 
enslaved  while  travelling  in  our  southern  States.  Another  setting  forth 
that  efforts  were  making  to  involve  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  a 
war  with  England,  in  order  to  compel  her  officers  to  aid  our  slave  mer- 
chants in  carrying  native  Americans  to  market,  declared  that  snch  a 
war  would  exceed  in  guilt  that  which  England  waged  against  us  in  1776, 
in  the  same  degree  that  slavery  exceeds  the  political  dependence  in  which 
our  fathers  were  holden  by  the  British  Government,  and  the  memorial- 
ists prayed  to  be  exempt  from  serving  in  such  a  war. 

These  petitions  did  not  come  within  the  21st  rule  ;  they  called  forth 
debate  which  at  times  became  excited.  On  every  hand  Mr.  Adams  was 
assailed,  and  each  petition  appeared  to  call  forth  the  expression  of  more 
Utter  hostility. 
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That  gentleman  had  served  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  A£fairs  dnring  the  twenty-sixth  Congress,  while  his  colleagae, 
Mr.  Cashing,  served  as  chairman.  Now  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  committee,  and  Mr.  Cashing  was  a  janior  member. 

On  the  2l8t  January,  he  presented  the  petition,  as  he  stated,  ^^^ 
of  a  respectable  portion  of  the  citizens  of  Georgia^  setting  forth 
that  while  Mr.  Adams  possessed  aU  the  qoalities  of  a  statesman  in  an 
eminent  degree,  they  regarded  hmi  a  monomaniac,  and  prayed  that  he 
be  removed  from  the  position  of  chairman  of  th^  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  Having  presented  the  petition,  he  declared  his  desire  to  defend 
himself  against  the  charge  of  being  a  monomaniac 

Mr.  Marshall,  of  Kentucky,  moved  that  Mr.  Adams  have  leave  to 
defend  himself,  and  show  that  he  was  not  a  monomaniac.  This  motion 
was  debated,  and  it  was  soon  manifest  that  the  slaveholders^  were  nii^ 
willing  to  have  him  address  the  House.  They  exhibited  greater  personal 
hostility  towards  him  than  at  any  former  time,  and  ihe  motion  was  finally 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  next  morning,  Mr.  Adams  asserted  his  right  as  a  question  of 
privilege,  to  defend  himself  against  the  charge  brought  against  him. 
This  proposition  called  out  an  expression  of  still  greater  personal  hoe- 
tility  ;  but  the  Speaker  decided  that  it  was  a  question  of  privilege. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Warren,  of  Georgia,  moved  a  reconsideration  of 
the  motion  laying  the  subject  on  the  table,  which  was  sustained  after 
many  objections,  and  Mr.  Adams  now  obtained  legitimate  possession  of 
the  floor  for  the  purpose  of  defending  himself.  But  he  had  no  sooner 
commenced  his  remarks,  than  calls  to  order  were  heard  from  all  parts  of 
the  hall.  The  Speaker  was  cool  and  firm  ;  be  explained  the  questicm, 
showed  with  great  persf^cnity  the  parliamentary  rule.  Mr.  Adams  also 
bore  himself  with  becoming  dignity.  He  proceeded  to  expose  the  poHcf 
of  southern  member. 

The  slaveholders  and  northern  Democrats  became  greatly  excited. 
Mr.  Adams  at  no  thne  uttered  half  a  dozen  sentences  without  being 
vociferously  called  to  order.  The  disorder  increased  ;  the  voice  of  Mr. 
Adams  was  often  drowned  amid  exclamations,  epithets,  and  denun- 
ciations. More  vindictive  feeling  was  exhibited  than  on  any  former 
occasion,  and  while  this  storm  of  passion  was  raging  a  motion  was  made 
and  carried  to  lay  the  subject  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Adams  being  in  possession  of  the  floor,  contmned  to  pretoil 
petitions.  One  after  another  were  laid  upon  the  table  on  motion  of  some 
slaveholder.  Throughout  the  hall  a  deep  feeling  of  hostility  towards  the 
distinguished  statesman  was  manifested.    The  day  was  far  spent ;  from 
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the  reading  of  the  journal  in  the  morning  the  excitement  had  increased  ; 
yet  the  aged  patriot  remamed  npon  his  feet,  deliberately  continuing  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duty,  with  no  apparent  intention  of  retiring  from  the 
conflict.  Near  him  were  Messrs.  Slade,  Gates,  and  Giddings,  deeply 
interested  in  what  was  passing ;  while  Wise,  and  Gilmer,  and  Holmes,  and 
Cooper,  and  Saunders,  and  other  slareholding  members,  were  on  ttther 
hand,  watching  his  words  and  actions  with  apparently  intense  interest 

At  length  he  took  from  the  file  of  papers  before  him  one  which  he 
opened  and  appeared  to  examine  with  more  than  usual  interest ;  then 
turning  to  the  Speaker,  he  said,  **  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  memorial  of 
Benjamin  Emerson  and' forty-five  other  citizens  of  Hayerhill,  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  praying  Congress  to  adopt  immediate  measures 
for  the  peaceful  dissolution  of  l^e  Union  of  these  States."  As  these 
words  were  uttered  an  obvious  sensation  ran  through  the  hall ;  but  he 
continued :  "  First,  Because  no  union  can  be  agreeable  or  permanent 
which  does  not  present  prospects  of  reciprocal  benefits.  Second,  Be- 
cause a  vast  proportion  of  the  resources  of  one  section  of  the  Union  is 
annually  drained  to  sustain  the  views  and  course  of  another.  Third, 
Because,  judging  from  the  history  of  past  nations,  if  the  present  course 
be  persisted  in  it  will  overwhelm  the  nation  in  utter  destruction." 

A  number  of  slaveholding  members  now  sprang  to  their  feet,  each 
demanding  leave  to  speak.  The  presiding  officer  called  to  order,  dedar- 
ing  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  was  in  possession  of  the  floor  ;  and 
when  order  was  again  restored  Mr.  Adams  continued,  saying,  "  I  move 
the  reference  of  this  petition  to  a  select  conmiittee  of  nine  members,  with 
instructions  to  report  an  answer  to  the  petitioners,  showing  the  reasons 
why  the  prayer  of  their  petition  cannot  be  granted  ?" 

Vociferous  calls  for  the  floor  were  now  heard  from  all  parts  of  the 
kail.  Mr.  Hopkins,  of  Virginia,  was  first  recognized  ;  but  when  order 
was  restored,  and  the  attention  of  all  was  directed  ^wards  him,  expect- 
ing some  important  proposition  commensurate  wltn  the  occasion,  he 
merely  inquired  of  the  Speaker  if  it  would  be  in  order  to  burn  the  peti- 
tion in  the  presence  of  the  Howe  1  Other  inquiries  were  propounded  by 
different  members,  but  such  was  the  disorder  that  the  Speaker  paid  no 
attention  to  any  of  them. 

Mr.  Wise  inquired  if  a  resolution  to  censure  the  member  presentmg 
the  petition  would  be  in  order  ?  In  response  to  this,  Mr.  Adams,  in  his 
•eat,  expressed  his  own  gratification. 

A  motion  to  adjourn  was  made.  Mr.  Adams  hoped  the  House  would 
ftot  acyoum.  "  If,"  said  he,  "  a  vote  of  censure  is  to  be  passed,  it  may 
■•  well  be  done  to-day.'' 


At  length  Mr.  Oilmer,  of  Tirginia,  offefed  a  readation  declaring, 
'^  That  in  presenting  to  the  consideration  of  the  House  a  petition  for  the 
dIsBolation  of  the  Union,  l^e  member  from  Massachnsetts  (Mr.  Adams) 
had  justly  incurred  the  censore  of  this  House.'' 

A  question  was  raised  as  to  the  reception  of  the  reeolutiony  when  Mv» 
Adams  expressed  his  desire  that  it  might  be  receired  and  debated,  and 
that  he  would  have  an  opportunity  of  defending  himself ;  but  the  Howe 
a4Joumed  without  further  action,  "i* 

Public  notice  was  given  that  a  meeting  of  members  from  the  slave 
States  would  be  held  that  evening  in  the  room  of  ihe  "  Committee  on 
Foragn  Affairs/'  to  make  proper  arrangements  for  the  trial,  which  wag 
to  proceed  on  the  following  day. 

Most  (^  the  members  showed  no  anxiety  to  leave  the  halL  Many 
remained,  and  gathered  into  small  coteries,  earnestly  engaged  in  conver- 
sation upon  the  extraordinary  events  of  the  day.  Many  appeared 
deeply  indignant,  and  with  knitted  brows,  compressed  lips,  and  clinched 
fists,  uttered  imprecations  against  all  **  agitators  ^  and  abolitionists ; 
others  exultingly  declared  Mr.  Adams  to  be  in  the  power  of  the  demo* 
eratic  party,  as  all  southern  Whigs  would  act  with  them,  and  they  de* 
ciared  it  necessary  to  make  an  example  of  him. 

An  effort  was  made  to  get  a  meeUng  of  northern  members  who  were 
willing  to  stand  by  and  assist  Mr.  Adams  in  meeting  the  persecutiona 
and  dangers  which  surrounded  him  ;  but  to  these  efforts  most  northerm 
Whigs  replied,  **  that  it  would  look  like  a  sectional  quarrel."  But  a  few 
members  friendly  to  Mr.  Adams  convened  that  evening  at  the  room  of 
ihe  author.  Messrs.  Slade  and  Toong,  of  Vermont ;  Calhoun,  of  Maa- 
sachnsetts  ;  Henry,  Lawrence  and  Simonton,  of  Pennsylvania ;  Gatci 
and  Chittenden,  of  New  York,  and  Oiddmgs,  of  Ohio,  were  present 
Besides  these.  Rev.  Joshua  Leavitt,  of  Boston,  and  Theodore  Weld,  €i 
New  Jersey,  were  also  present ;  although  they  were  not  members,  they 
were  well  known  as  able  and  aealous  advocates  of  freedom  and  friends 
of  Mr.  Adams:  These  two  gentlemen  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
wait  on  Mr.  Adams  and  inform  him  that  they  and  the  members  convened ' 
tendered  him  any  assistance  m  their  power.  ^  . 

They  immediately  repaired  to  the  residence  of  Mr.  Adams,  though  th» 
hour  was  late.  They  found  him  in  his  parlor,  and  without  delay  stated 
the  object  of  their  visit.    The  aged  statesman  listened  attentively,  bal 

•  TIM  HooM  had  for  yean  adopted  rokt  to  wappctm  dabat«,  and  bad  oMd  parnamentaqr  and 
«nH>^U<^a^C>°'^ry  means  to  prerent  Mr.  Adama  from  debating  the  nibject  of  ■laTeQr»«nd  he  nov 
HiOttftii  if  perraHted  to  debate  thia  reeolatien  he  woold  have  ample  aeepe  fbr  arralfnliig  IIm  I 
fkfa*  tiM^  however,  waa  arena  wblcbifoathemineBl^dBOt  looked  tab 

u 
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for  a  time  was  unable  to  reply,  laboring  nnder  great  apparent  feeling. 
At  length  he  stated  that  the  voice  of  friendship  was  so  unusual  to  his 
ears,  that  he  could  not  express  his  gratitude  ;  that  he  would  feel  thank- 
ful if  thej  would  examine  certain  points  to  be  found  In  the  authinrs  of 
which  he  gave  them  a  list,  and  have  l^e  books  placed  on  his  desk  at  the 
hour  of  meeting  the  next  day,  and  then  dismissed  them,  and  turned  his 
own  thoughts  to  a  preparation  for  the  contest. 

Prompt  at  the  call,  nearly  all  the  slaveholding  members  met  at  the 
place  appointed  that  evening  to  consult  on  the  best  mode  of  conducting 
the  debate  upon  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Gilmer.  That  gentleman  was  a 
member  of  the  democratic  party,  and  it  was  feared  that  this  circumstance 
would  injure  the  moral  effect  of  the  proceeding,  as  it  might  be  said  that 
it  constituted  a  partisan  persecution  rather  than  a  patriotic  effort  to 
•"  save  the  Union."  It  was  therefore  proposed  that  some  slaveholding 
Whig  should  i^pear  as  prosecutor  ;  and  Hon.  Thomas  F.  Marshall  was 
nominated  and  appomted  to  that  duty.  He  was  comparatively  a  young 
man,  a  nephew  of  the  late  John  Marshall,  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  He  seemed  to  have  inherited  the  genius  and 
ability  of  his  ancestors,  had  already  distinguished  himself  in  the  L^ia. 
lature  of  his  own  State,  and  bad  now  come  to  Congress  under  more 
favorable  auspices  than  any  other  member  west  of  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains. He  was  anxious  to  distinguish  himself  upon  the  new  theatre  on 
which  he  had  but  just  entered. 

On  the  following  morning,  long  before  the  hour  for  the  House  to  con- 
vene, the  spacious  galleries  were  filled  to  then*  utmost  capacity,  and  all 
approaches  to  the  hall  were  crowded  with  anxious  men  and  women,  en- 
deavoring to  get  where  they  could  hear  the  proceedings.  Foreign  minis- 
ters,  ^'attachis^  and  privileged  persons  filled  the  lobbies  and  the  outer 
space  within  the  hall  and  outside  the  bar. 

The  Speaker  promptly  called  the  House  to  order  as  the  clock  told  the 
hour  of  twelve,  and  soon  as  the  journal  had  been  read,  Mr.  Marshall 
proposed  a  substitute  for  the  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Gilmer  on  the 
previous  day.    The  substitute  was  in  the  following  language  : 

"  Whereas  the  F&eral  Constitution  is  a  permanent  form  of  govern- 
ment and  a  perpetual  obligation  until  altered  or  amended  in  the  mode 
pointed  out  in  that  instrument,  and  the  members  of  this  House  deriving 
their  political  character  and  powers  from  the  same,  are  sworn  to  support 
it ;  and  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  necessarily  implies  the  destruction  of 
that  instrument,  the  overthrow  of  the  American  Republic,  and  of  our 
national  existence :  A  proposition  to  the  Representatives  of  the  people 
to  dissolve  (he  organic  law  framed  by  their  constituents,  and  to  support 
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which  thej  are  commanded  to  be  swcHm  before  they  can  enter  upon  the 
execution  of  the  political  powers  created  by  it,  and  introsted  to  them,  k 
a  high  breach  of  privilege,  a  contempt  offered  to  this  House,  a  direct 
proposition  to  the  Legislature  and  each  member  of  it  to  commit  per- 
jury, and  iuYolves  necessarily  in  its  execntion  and  its  consequence,  the 
destruction  of  our  country  and  the  crime  of  high  treason. 

"  Resolved,  therefore.  That  l^e  Hon.  John  Quincy  Adams,  a  memb^ 
from  Massachusetts,  in  presentmg  for  the  consideration  of  the  House  of 
Representatiyes  of  the  United  States  a  petition. praying  the  dissolution 
of  the  Union,  has  offered  the  deepest  indignity  to  the  House  of  which 
he  is  a  member,  an  insult  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  which 
that  House  is  the  organ,  and  will,  if  this  outrage  be  permitted  to  pass 
unrebuked  aitd  unpunished  have  disgraced  the  country  through  their  Re- 
presentatiyes in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world. 

''  Resolved,  further,  That  the  aforesaid  John  Quincy  Adams,  for  this 
insult,  the  first  of  the  kind  eyer  offered  to  the  Goyemment,  and  for  the 
wound  which  he  has  permitted  to  be  aimed  through  his  instramentality 
at  the  Constitution  and  existence  of  the  country,  the  peace,  security  and 
liberty  of  the  people  of  these  States,  might  well  be  held  to  merit  expul- 
sion from  the  national  councils,  and  the  House  deem  it  an  act  of  grace 
and  mercy  when  they  only  inflict  upon  him  their  severest  censure  for 
conduct  so  unworthy  of  his  past  relations  to  the  state  and  his  present 
position.  This  they  hereby  do  for  the  maintenance  of  their  own  purity 
and  dignity :  for  the  act  they  turn  hun  over  to  his  own  conscience  and 
tiie  indignation  of  all  true  American  citizens.^    * 

The  resolutions  haying  been  read,  Mr.  Marshall  proceeded  to  sustain 
them  by  a  speech  characterized  by  that  eloquence  and  force  of  argument 
for  which  he  was  distinguished.  The  audience  was  attentive,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  apply  the  law  to  the  fistcts  with  such  force  that  he  appeared  to 
leave  but  little  chance  of  escape  to  him  who  by  a  persistent  discharge  of 
duty  had  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  the  slave  power.  Southern 
members  appeared  encouraged  and  confirmed  in  their  determination  to 
disgrace  this  aged  advocate  of  freedom,  while  his  northern  friends  were 
depressed  in  a  corresponding  degree ;  indeed,  when  l^ey  reflected  upon 
the  spirit  manifested  by  the  entire  democratic  party  North  and  South, 
together  with  the  slaveholding  portion  of  the  whig  party,  there  appeared 
but  slight  expectations  of  defeating  these  efforts  to  prostrate  his  in- 
flnence. 

Mr.  Adams  was  expected  to  state  the  grounds  of  his  own  vindication 
brfore  any  friend  could  venture  to  speak  in  his  defence ;  accordingly, 
wbqi  Marshall  cloeed,  he  rose  to  address  the  House,  and  as  that  gen- 
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tteman  had  charged  hhn  with  high  treason,  and  represented  hhn  as 
seeldDg  to  orerthrow  the  Goremment,  it  was  supposed  he  would  now 
reply  with  that  overwhefaning  sereritj  for  which  he  was  distingniriied  ; 
hat  he  exhibited  no  snch  desire.  When  the  Speaker  announced  that  he 
was  in  possession  of  the  floor,  all  eyes  were  instantly  npon  hhn.  His 
appearance  was  renerable  ;  he  was  dignified  in  his  benring.  He  looked 
around  upon  his  peers,  who  sat  before  him  as  judges,  with  a  countenance 
beaming  with  kindness  :  he  had  long  served  his  country,  had  filled  the 
highest  office  on  earth  with  honor  to  hhnsclf  and  friends  ;  and  now,  at 
tiie  age  of  serenty-fiye  years,  he  stood  arraigned  on  a  charge  of  treason 
to  that  country  to  which  he  had  so  long  devoted  his  labors,  to  that  peo- 
ple whose  rights  he  was  seeking  to  maintain. 

At  length,  turning  to  the  Speaker,  he  said :  ''  It  is  no  part  of  my 
intention  to  reply  to  the  gentleman  firom  Kentucky  at  this  time.  I  pre- 
fer to  wait  until  I  learn  whether  the  House  will  retain  these  resolutions 
for  discussion.  I  call  for  the  reading  of  the  first  paragraph  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.'*  The  Clerk  at  4)nce  sought  the  book  con- 
taining it,  and  while  seeking,  Mr.  Adams  repeated,  "  the  first  paragraph 
m  the  Declaration  of  Independence.^* 

The  Clerk  then  read  the  introductory  portion  of  the  Declaration,  and 
hesitatingly  turned  his  eyes  towards  Mr.  Adams,  as  if  to  inquire  whether 
be  should  read  further.  "  Read  on,  read  on !  down  to  the  right  and  the 
DOTT,"  said  the  aged  patriot ;  and  the  Clerk,  in  a  clear  and  distinct 
Toice,  read  that  portion  which  declares  the  natural  rights  of  mankind 
and  asserts  that  goyemments  are  instituted  to  support  those  rights ;  and 
with  peculiar  emphasis  he  read  the  sentence  which  declares,  "  that  when 
erer  any  form  of  government  becomes  destructive  of  these  ends>  it  is  the 
fight  and  the  duty  of  the  people  to  alter  or  ahoUsh  it  and  reorganize  its 
powers  in  such  form  as  to  them  shall  appear  most  likely  to  secure  their  inter- 
est and  happiness.^ 

Mr.  Adams  then  proceeded  to  state  that  our  Government  had  become 
destructive  to  the  lives  and  liberties  of  a  portion  of  the  people.  That  those 
powers  granted  to  secure,  had  been  prostituted  to  destroy  life  and  liberty: 
the  powers  ordained  to  the  support  of  freedom  had  been  prostituted  to  the 
maintenance  of  slavery.  That  the  people  had  the  right  to  reform  these 
abuses,  and  bring  the  Government  back  to  the  performance  of  those 
duties  for  which  it  was  instituted,  "  They  have  (said  he)  the  right  to 
ask  Congress  in  respectful  language  to  do  anything  which  they  in  good 
ikith  believe  that  body  ought  to  perform  :  and  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress 
to  return  respectfU  answers  to  such  petitions,  showing  the  reason  why 
ttrir  prayers  cannot  be  granted.'' 
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He  declared  that  the  people  were  0[^preBBed  by  the  denial  of  the  right 
of  petition  aod  the  soppressioQ  of  debate  and  "  if  this  discussion  is  to 
proceed  (said  he)  I  shall  ask  for  time  to  prepare  mj  defence,  for  I  shall 
show  that  that  portion  of  the  country  from  which  these  gentlemen 
(Messrs.  Gilmer  and  Marshall)  come  are  endeavoring  to  destroy  the 
right  of  *  Habeas  Corpus '  and  of  trial  by  jury.  I  wish  (said  he)  to  look 
into  the  controversy  between  New  York  and  Virginia,  between  Georgia 
and  Mame,  and  show  there  is  a  persistent  intention  to  destroy  the  rigkt$ 
of  the  frit  States  and  toforu  slavery  upon  them  J' 

He  further  declared  his  intention  to  show  that  a  systematic  effort  was 
making  to  force  the  country  into  a  war  with  England  in  order  to  main* 
tain  the  African  slave  trade.  He  asserted  that  for  the  restoration  of  the 
slave  trade,  our  minister  at  London  had  put  forth  the  most  faL>d  doc* 
trines  as  constitnting  the  law  of  nations.* 

And,  said  he,  if  our  rights  are  thus  to  be  taken  away  by  this  coalition 
between  southern  slavehMers  and  northern  democracy,  it  is  time  the  peo- 
ple should  send  their  petitions  here,  and  arouse  the  nation  to  protect  our 
oonstitotional  rights. 

As  Mr.  Adams  resumed  his  seat,  Mr.  Everett,  of  Vermont,  moved  a 
postponement  of  the  further  consideration  for  two  weeks,  to  enable  Mr. 
Adams  to  prepare  his  defence,  and  that  the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Marshall 
be  printed. 

Mr.  Wise  inquired  if  this  motion  was  not  debatable.  The  Speaker 
rei^nded  in  the  afiELrmative,  and  Mr.  Wise  commenced  a  speech  in  favor 
of  adopting  the  resolutions  occupying  the  remainder  of  that  day,  and 
part  of  the  day  following. 

This  gentlonan  had  long  exhibited  a  personal  hostility  towards  Mr. 
Adaaw,  and  he  now  i^)peared  to  think  the  present  a  most  iavcMrable  op- 
portunity to  gratify  his  animosity.  He  charged  Mr.  Adams  with  con- 
spiring with  British  abolitionists  to  destroy  the  Union ;  he  read  extracts 
from  newqM^rs  to  show  that  British  philantiuropists  were  conapiring 
with  those  of  the  United  States  to  bring  about  a  war  between  the  two 

•  TbcM  propbeckf  were  all  BtenKj  ftUflUed  In  a  mnch  ahorter  period  of  time  tkan  Mr.  Adunf  m 
Ui  friend  then  expected.  The  right  of  petition  and  freedom  of  debate  had  been  ahreadj  abfdkefl 
4own.  ThetacltiTeilaTelawoflSMdeoiedtherigbiof  **  Habeas  Oorpu**  and  thai  of  trial  bj 
Jury,  and  itrong  efforts  were  made  to  carry  ilaveiy  Into  the  free  States,  hj  authorising  the  master 
to  cany  his  slayes  throng  such  States  and  to  reside  temporarily  with  them  in  such  States.  And  in 
May,  1867,  the  Senate  of  the  United  BUtee  by  resolotlon  denied  tiie  right  of  Britidi  erotaeit  to  viril 
an  American  ressel  saHlng  nnder  American  colors  to  ascertain  wliether  she  was  engaged  In  the 
African  slave  trade  or  not;  and  by  this  means  that  commerce  was  for  some  years  practloally  rs- 
tlored,  and  ilaves  were  openly  imported  into  onr  southern  States.  And  although  the  law  deolarlnf 
Sm  slave  trade  to  be  piracy  had  been  thirty  years  In  force,  no  man  had  been  exeeulad  under  a 
vitti  the  Rep«hlieans  came  into  power  fai  IMl,  when  Captain  Gordon  was  hanged  In  New  TesiE. 
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gOYeromeDts  in  order  to  destroy  slavery :  and  as  if  he  thought  it  a 
crime,  declared  that  Mr.  Adams  had  said  that  in  case  of  a  slave  insor- 
rectfon,  if  the  Federal  Government  was  called  on  to  suppress  it,  the 
Executive  might,  if  necessary  to  restore  peau,  emancipate  the  slaves  1  To 
this  remark  Mr.  Adams,  retaining  his  seat,  replied  with  unnsnal  emphasis, 
*'YeSf  sir."*  He  spoke  of  the  world's  anti-slavery  convention  held  in 
Europe,  and  said  that  Governor  Gilmer  had  received  the  proceedings  of 
that  convention  under  the  frank  of  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
«  sentatives  (Hon.  Seth  M.  Gates).  He  asserted  that  these  things  mani- 
fested a  design  to  break  down  slavery,  and  he  exhorted  the  democratic  party 
to  come  up  to  the  contest  and  put  down  abolition,  or  slavery  would  be 
destroyed,  and  the  great  democratic  principle  of  equality  among  men  would 
become  obsolete, 

Mr.  Adams  said  he  would  speak  at  that  time  only  upon  the  propriety 
of  retaining  the  resolution  for  debate  ;  and  he  retplied  to  Mr.  Wise  with 
marked  severity,  saying  he  understood  that  gentleman  ;  that  he  had  come 
to  that  hall  two  or  three  years  previously  with  his  hands  dripping  with 
human  gore  ;  a  blotch  of  human  blood  was  upon  his  face.  Mr.  Wise 
appeared  incapable  of  forbearance  under  this  allusion  to  the  duel  in  which 
Mr.  Cilley  of  Maine  fell,  in  which  Wise  had  acted  as  second,  and  he  inter- 
rupted Mr.  Adams  several  times.  But  the  aged  statesman  occupied  little 
time  in  answering  Mr.  Wise,  as  he  evidently  felt  that  Mr.  Marshall's  address 
was  more  important.  He  spoke  of  that  gentleman  with  great  kiudness, 
referred  to  the  friendship  which  had  existed  between  himself  and  the  ances. 
tor  of  Mr.  Marshall,  the  late  Chief  Justice,  declarmg  that  when  he  heard 
of  the  election  of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  he  anticipated  a  renewal 
of  that  ancient  friendship.  He  spoke  of  Marshall  as  having  already 
won  an  enviable  fame  in  his  own  State  Legislature  by  his  earnest  sup- 
port of  human  freedom,  and  then  began  to  array  that  gentleman's  errors 
before  the  audience  ;  said  he  had  charged  him  with  "  high  treason,"  in 
the  preamble  of  the  resolution,  and  in  his  speech.  *^  Now,"  said  he, 
''  thank  God  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  defined  high 
treason,  and  it  was  not  left  for  the  gentleman  of  Kentucky,  nor  for  Aw 
puny  mindj  to  define  that  crime,  which  consists  solely  in  levying  war 
against  the  United  States,  or  lending  aid  and  comfort  to  their  enemies. 

*  Eighteen  yean  after  thb  fpeech,  Mr.  Wbe  was  acting  Goremor  of  Virginia,  when  ttie  memor- 
able InturrecUon  nnder  John  Brown  broke  out,  carrying  consternation  and  dismay  throughout  the 
Old  Dominion.  Governor  Wise  carcfttlly  avoided  calling  on  the  President  for  assistance,  yet  as- 
tailed  the  President  for  not  sendbig  the  troops  of  the  United  States  to  assist  Virginia  in  suppressing 
Um  rebellion.  The  President,  Mr.  Buchanan,  very  correctly  denied  that  he  could  do  so  until  called 
190B  qfMaUit'  8tlU  Mr.  Wise  would  not  trust  a  northern  democratic  President,  lest  he  might 
I  tht  tfftvit  iBrtMd  of  daylnc  tbam. 
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I,  (said  he),  have  presented  a  respectfnl  petition  from  my  constituents, 
I  have  done  so  in  an  orderly  manner,  in  the  regular  course  of  basineaii 
in  obedience  to  my  sworn  duty,  and  the  gentleman  calls  this  levying 
war  1 1 1  Were  I  the  father  of  that  young  man  I  could  feel  no  mote 
anxiety  for  his  welfare  than  I  do  now  ;  but  if  I  were  his  father  I  would 
advise  him  to  return  to  Kentucky  and  take  his  place  in  some  law  school, 
and  commence  the  study  of  that  profession  which  he  has  so  long  dis- 
graced." 

Mr.  Marshall  now  saw  that  he  was  to  receive  the  full  force  of  the 
veteran's  severity  ;  and  as  if  to  bid  defiance,  to  his  powers,  he  rose,  and 
folding  his  arms  across  his  breast,  looked  his  opponent  full  in  the  face. 
This  appeared  to  call  forth  all  the  reserved  powers  of  tliat  intellect  which 
had  attracted  the  attention  of  civilized  nations.  He  appeared  to  his  aodi- 
tors  to  rise  in  stature  ;  his  eloquence  became  more  bold  and  lofty ;  his 
invective  more  terrific.  He  referred  to  the  fact  that  Marshidl  had 
attended  a  midnight  cabal  of  slaveholders,  and  by  the  influence  of  *'  that 
ambition  which  o'erleaps  itself,"  had  consented  to  act  as  the  prosecutor 
in  endeavoring  to  prostrate  and  destroy  one  of  the  best  friends  he  had  on 
earth.  He  showed  him  an  ingrate,  and  as  he  became  warmed  up,  and 
rose  in  the  dignity  of  his  subject,  his  language,  and  thoughts,  a  breath- 
less silence  reigned  through  the  hall  and  in  the  vast  galleries.  There 
was  no  loud  breathing,  no  rustling  of  garments  ;  reporters  laid  down  their 
pens,  slaveholders  were  melted  to  tears.  Marshall  still  retained  his 
position,  "  a  standing  corpse  f  he  exhibited  no  other  sign  of  life  than  a 
nervous  tremor  which  pervaded  his  system. 

At  length  Mr.  Adams  concluded  and  resumed  his  seat,  while  Mar- 
shall remained  apparently  transfixed  and  unconscious  until  a  friend  inti- 
mated to  him  the  propriety  of  resuming  his  seat. 

From  this  moment  the  friends  of  Mr.  Adams  entertained  no  farther 
apprehensions.  With  his  intelligence,  experience,  and  mental  power, 
basing  himself  on  truth,  justice,  and  human  rights,  they  were  willing  to 
trust  him  single-handed,  against  the  entire  democratic  party,  aided  by 
the  slave  power.  For  such  was  now  the  contest,  and  all  appeared  to 
feel  that  Marshall  was  the  champion  of  the  slave  power,  and  that  Mr. 
Adams  had  not  only  demolished  his  argument,  but  had  prostrated  bis 
influence  in  Congress. "i* 

•  Ifanhan  was  exceedingly  seniltiTe  to  thie  rebuke,  m  the  writer  li*d  tall  erldeBee.  Sees  after 
tbe  leene  abore  deeerlbed,  he  came  uenm  the  baU  «nd  addr— Iny  Hon.  John  OawpbeH,  ol  Benth 
Caroltau,  who  wm  titling  near  the  Mthor.  eald:  **  OampbeU,  I  wlih  I  were  dead.'*  **0h,  no,** 
ujt  CampbeU,  "  70a  are  too  lenriUve.**  **  I  do,**  aald  Marahall,  with  aa  ooth;  **I  wookl  nther 
die  a  thotuand  deatlia  than  again  to  encoontinr  that  old  man.** 

Baft  thk  feeling  was  ■abeeqnently  ezpreiled  in  dlftnat  laagMii.    Mr.  XdB,  of  f^tmrhwaU, 
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For  twenty  yean  Mmthern  memben  had  threatened  the  diBSolatian  of 
tiie  Union  ;  had  frightened  northern  members  and  ncurthem  pec^le  bj 
dBdaiing  that  they  would  leave  the  Unkm  unless  the  northern  people 
would  cease  to  eipress  their  detestation  of  slavery,  and  the  slave  trade ; 
whfle  now  they  were  tiirown  into  convulsions  when  a  few  northern  citt 
flena  kindly  and  respectfully  asked  them  to  carry  their  threats  into 
pfBctice.  Mr.  Adams  now  began  to  arraign  the  slave  power ;  no  longer 
attempting  to  defend  himself,  he  boldly  stood  forth  as  the  accuser  and 
pfoeecutor  of  the  dave  interests. 

He  charged  South  Carolina  and  other  slave  States  with  seizmg  and 
eadaving  free  colored  citizens  of  the  northern  States,'  in  violation  of  the 
Constitution,  and  presented  resolutions  calling  on  the  President  for  cer^ 
tain  documents  wherewith  to  establish  this  chiurge.  He  also  wished  for 
a  copy  of  the  letter  of  President  Tyler  to  William  Cost  Johnson, 
adrismg  him  to  support  tlie  twenty-first  rule  of  the  House.  These 
papers  he  deemed  necessary  for  his  defence,  and  the  House  adopted  his 
resolutions  ;  but  the  President  did  not  answer  them. 

Other  members  now  came  to  the  aid  of  Mr.  Adams  ;  Hon.  John  M. 
Botts,  of  Virginia,  alluded  to  the  fact  that  on  a  former  occasion  a  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Rhett)  had  drawn  up  resolutions 
declaring  the  Union  dissolved  ;  and  was  only  prevented  from  presenting 
them  because  he  could  not  obtain  the  floor.  Mr.  Arnold,  of  Tennessee, 
also  sustained  Mr.  Adams,  upon  the  ground  that  the  twenty-first  rule 
was  itself  a  perfect  violation  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Marshall  again  addressed  the  House,  evidently  preparing  the  way 
tor  a  retreat  from  the  position  he  had  assumed.  On  the  3d  of  Feb- 
ruary, Mr.  Gilmer,  foreseeing  the  result,  publicly  proposed  to  Mr. 
Adams  to  withdraw  the  petition  which  he  had  presented,  and  pledgmg 
himself  in  such  case  to  withdraw  his  resolution  of  censure. 

Mr.  Adams  replied  that  he  had  presented  the  petition  from  a  seose 
Off  public  duty,  from  which  he  could  not  excuse  himself ;  and  never 


•if  di«lnn&n  of  the  Committee  on  BfUitary  AflkSn,  In  the  preTione  Congren,  made  »  report  to 
IrUch  Mr.  Adams  could  not  yield  aasent,  and  In  speaking  upon  It,  alluded  pleasantly  to  some  literary 
4efeeti.  Keim  was  irritiited,  and  in  reply  assailed  the  literary  character  of  Mr.  Adams.  The  aged 
member  permitted  no  man  worthy  of  his  steel  to  assail  him  with  impunity,  and  he  replied  to  Keim 
In  a  very  different  style  from  that  in  which  he  had  spoken  of  Marshall.  He  put  on  the  facetious, 
and  reading  fh>m  one  of  Sheridan's  Irish  plays,  represented  Keim  as  a  retired  military  officer,  and 
■MA  fDVDd  the  House  couTvlsed  with  laughter. 

At  thk  time  Marshall  entered  the  trout  door  of  the  haU,  and  obserring  the  disorder,  turning  to  Mr. 
tteRtveOier,  of  0«orgia,  who  was  sitting  beside  the  entrance,  inquired  the  cause.  Mr.  Meniwether 
1  that  Keim,  of  Pennsylvania,  had  assailed  Mr.  Adams,  and  the  old  gentleman  was  now 
( a  reply.  "  Well,  well,'*  said  ManhaU,  *'  if  Keim  has  &llen  into  old  Adams*  hands,  aU  I 
tan  nj  k  Mny  Ood  AoM  MMray  MS  A<s  «o«^** 
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would  he  oontsent  i6  yiolate  his  duty  in  order  to  obtain  the  fAT<^  or  for- 
bearance of  any  man  or  number  of  men. 

Mr.  Adams  then  commenced  stating  his  defence ;  he  cited  yarioia 
acts  and  circnmstanees  ihowing  a  combination  to  remove  him  from  the 
poet  of  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  ;  and  the  combi- 
nation of  southern  members  entered  into  on  the  erening  of  the  24tk 
January,  to  prostrate  and  destroy  his  influence,  in  consequence  of  hia 
advocacy  of  the  right  of  petition,  which  he  held  to  be  sacred. 

He  then  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  resolution  had  been  presented 
by  a  gentleman  from  Virgima  (Mr.  Oikner)  ;  said  that  he  had  long 
entertained  a  high  respect  tot  that  State,  from  the  confidence  which 
General  Washington  had  reposed  in  him  forty-eight  years  preTionfify^ 
when  that  great  man  first  appointed  him  minister  to  the  Hague,  at  am 
age  so  young  that  he  was  called  "  the  &oy-minister."  He  spoke  of  the 
early  statesmen  of  Virginia  with  admiration,  and  closed  his  remarks  for 
the  day  by  a  quotation  from  Moore,  saying  he  had  hoped  that  the  pretmi 
delegation  from  that  State  would  hare  felt  something  of  that 

*'  Holy  shame  which  ne'er  forgets 

What  clear  renown  It  used  to  wear, 
Whose  blush  remains  when  yirtue  sets 
To  show  her  sonshine  has  been  there.*' 

On  the  following  day  Mr.  Adams  complained  that  his  remarks  were 
not  reported,  but  cariccUwed.  He  stated  that  from  the  commencement  of 
the  trial  he  had  been  misreported  ;  said  it  was  important  that  the  people 
should  know  what  was  passing  in  that  hall,  and  he  proposed  a  postpone* 
ment  for  two  weeks  in  order  that  competent  reporters  may  be  obtained. 
He  declared  the  attempts  to  suppress  what  was  said  in  favor  of  liberty, 
constituted  good  reason  for  removing  the  seat  of  government  to  some 
free  State  where  slaveholding  influence  would  not  control  the  popular 
mind. 

Mr.  Marshall  opposed  the  proposition,  and  charged  Mr.  Adams  with 

Hcfa-^t  was  daring  thb  day  that  WBHam  Smith,  of  VIrgbia,  fofiMrlj  Ckyrtmor  of  that  BtaSa, 
IntemipUDg  Mr.  Adaiitt,Mld  h«  wbhad  **  to  main  a  aaggetlkm  for  ibe  benefit  of  tttogentleiaaDflria 
Maaadiisetto.*'  SmHh  waa  a  man  of  not  vety  tleiraled  character;  and  Mr.  Adanw  iooking  roaa4 
aponhlmwithaacowlof  eoat«mpt,roplled,**jnmKiM«MBll<o.**  Sndth  bad  torgotlen  hk  Latli^ 
and  not  nndentandlog  the  answer,  stood  hi  mute  aatonUimeBt,  not  knowlaf  whether  to  spoak  m 
■ay  nothing ;  but  flnaUy  turning  to  Hon.  0.  M.,  who  sat  by  his  side,  hiqofa«d  what  the  iii|iiila« 
meant  The  gentleman  thoa  addreawd  was  an  IneonigMe  pnaster,  and  proaipUf  repllei,  **  He  li 
rery  mnch  enraged,  and  la  telBng  yoa  to  *^  <o  A— il.*  **  StaiHh,  aeloa<shod  at  what  he  luppw* 
the  profknity  of  Mr.  Adana,  dropped  back  lato  hto  aaat,  and  waa  new  known  to  Inlacvqpt  U»t 
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haTing  said  in  the  foce  of  a  Brittsb  nobleman'^'  that  the  daim  of  England 
to  the  right  of  search  was  just.  This  was  denied  by  Mr.  Adams,  who 
•aid  he  had  never  nttered  a  word  in  favor  of  the  right  of  8earch.f 

Marshall  then  insisted  that  Mr.  Adams  had  advocated  tiie  Declaration 
of  Independence,  in  order  to  dissolve  the  Union,  and  Marshall  moved  the 
previous  question,  in  order  to  bring  the  Honse  to  a  direct  vote  on  the 
resdntion  of  censare. 

Seeing  this  open  and  ondi^msed  attempt  to  suppress  whatever  he  had 
to  saj  in  his  own  defence,  Mr.  Adams  demanded  the  floor  on  the  reso- 
lution, and  proceeded  with  his  remarks. 

In  the  meantime,  the  author  had  obtidned  a  seat  inside  the  bar  for  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Leavitt,  a  very  competent  reporter,  who  thought  he  oonld 
report  Mr.  Adams  with  tolerable  accuracy.  But  Mr.  Andrews,  of  Ken> 
tocky,  seeing  this,  called  on  the  Speaker  to  enforce  the  rule  prohibitiDg 
all  persons,  except  members  and  their  officers,  from  sitting  within  the 
bar.  This  was  also  done  with  the  undisguised  intention  to  suppress 
whatever  Mr.  Adams  might  say  on  that  occasion.  But  Mr.  Leavitt 
obtained  a  seat  outside  the  bar,  where  he  could  hear  Mr.  Adkms,  took 
notes,  and  wrote  out  the  remarks  at  night,  and  they-  appeared  in  one  of 
the  Boston  papers.  J 

Mr.  Adams  next  proceeded  to  expose  the  effect  of  slavery  upon  the 
pecuniary  interests  of  the  country — compared  New  York  with  Virginia. 
Spoke  of  the  schools,  academies  and  colleges  of  the  "  Empire  State," 
and  compared  them  with  the  paucity  of  those  institutions  in  "  the  Old 
Dominion."  He  then  refbrred  to  the  cafials  and  railroads,  the  internal 
improvements,  the  industry,  thrift  and  general  prosperity,  together  with 
the  unlimited  commerce  of  New  York  :  then  to  the  miserable  highways, 
the  deserted  plantations,  the  degraded  slave  population,  dilapidated 
dwellings,  and  general  poverty  of  Virginia :  of  the  intelligence  of  one 
State,  and  the  number  of  men  and  women  in  the  other  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write. 

*  Lord  Morpeth,  an  Irish  peer,  had  occupied  a  leat  politely  tendered  him  within  the  bar.  U  wat 
.In  his  presence  that  Mr.  Adams  hud  charged  the  slareholding  influence  of  the  House  and  Senate 
with  an  intention  to  Involve  us  In  a  war  with  England  to  sustain  the  African  slave  trade. 

t  British  ministers  at  that  day  very  Justly  claimed  that  as  slaredealers  were  pirates,  at  war  with 
nankind,  British  and  American  ihlps  of  war,  while  cmising  for  them,  on  meeting  with  a  suspected 
Tcael,  had  the  right  to  stop  her,  and  ascertain  whether  she  was  really  a  piraU  or  engaged  In  UtW' 
/W  commerce.  This  was  denied  by  the  democratic  Administration,  who  declared  that  soch  right 
of  Tisitatlon  constituted  a  ''^  right  of$9arch;^^  and  Marshall  adopted  this  language,  in  order  to 
tesaD  Mr.  Adams  more  effectaally. 

X  Mr.  LeaTiU  wrote  until  about  daylight,  when  be  brongfat  his  manuscript  to  the  author,  who 
flranked  it  to  the  "  Boston  Courier,"  at  that  time  published  by  Mr.  Buckingham,  a  man  of  great 
Ittlegrlty  of  purpose,  an  independent  and  able  editor.  He  inserted  the  remarks,  which  occupied 
m&mAf  one  page  of  the  paper,  and  will  be  found  in  thai  pobUoation  of  about  the  5th  rebroaxy,  ISIS. 
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It  became  evident  that  slayeholden  and  Democrats  were  greatlj  dkh 
satisfied  with  the  whole  proceeding.  After  laboring  six  or  seren  years 
to  suppress  debate,  and  jnst  at  the  time  when  they  supposed  they  had 
consummated  that  object,  they  had  inadvertently  thrown  the  door  wide 
open,  had  placed  themselves,  as  it  were,  at  the  mercy  of  him  who  was 
most  able  and  most  willing  to  expose  the  entire  despotism  of  slavery. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  Hon.  Romulus  M.  Saunders, 
of  North  Carolina,  called  Mr.  Adams  to  order  for  thus  comparing  slave 
and  free  States,  which  he  declared  to  be  in  no  way  germain  to  the 
question  of  censure. 

The  Speaker,  with  great  force,  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  petition 
presented  by  Mr.  Adams  asked  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  on  accouiit 
of  slavey.  That  the  whole  proceeding  and  all  the  arguments  had  been 
intended  to  uphold  or  to  put  down  that  institution,  and  while  a  member 
was  on  trial  under  such  charges,  the  Chair  would  not  attempt  to  limit 
his  defence.  Mr.  Saunders  appealed,  but  the  House  sustained  the 
decifflon  of  the  Speaker. 

After  the  adjournment,  Mr.  Adams  desired  to  obtain  a  copy  <^  the 
correspondence  between  Governor  Seward,  of  New  York,  and  the 
Governor  of  Virginia,  upon  the  subject  of  surrendering  persons  for  trial 
in  Yirginia,  who  were  charged  with  stealing  slaves.  Mr.  Gates  volun- 
teered to  furnish  all  the  documents  in  regard  to  that  matter,  and  Mr. 
Adams  intended  placing  that  subject  before  the  country  on  the  follow- 
ing day. 

But  on  the  next  morning,  as  he  rose  to  commence  his  remarks, 
Mr.  Merriwether,  of  Georgia,  desired  permission  to  make  an  inquiry. 
He  stated  that  some  ten  or  twelve  days  had  been  spent  in  this  trial : 
that  he  was  ready  to  vote  on  the  resolution  ^t  any  moment,  and  so  were 
all  the  southern  members.  That  Mr.  Adams  himself  was  now  occupy- 
ing much  time,  and  putting  the  nation  to  much  expense,  and  he  desired 
to  understand  how  much  longer  time  he  expected  to  occupy  in  stating 
kis  defence  1 

Mr.  Adams  denied  being  responsible  for  one  moment  of  the  time  spent 
in  the  debate.  He  declared  that  the  resolution  of  censure  was  intro- 
duced without  his  consent  and  against  his  desire.  That  he  objected  to 
taking  jurisdiction  of  it,  declared  the  House  ought  not  to  entertain  it 
for  a  moment,  and  had  during  the  whole  trial  been  Willing  at  any 
moment  to  give  way  for  a  motion  to  lay  the  subject  on  the  table  :  and 
as  to  the  time  he  would  occupy  in  stating  his  defence,  he  could  not 
attempt  to  fix  any  precise  period.  When  Sir  Warren  Hastings  was 
arraigned  before  the  British  Parliament,  the  trial  occupied  several  years, 
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ftad  Mr.  Barke  occupied  some  three  months  in  one  speech.  He  thought 
those  precedents  perfectly  applicable  to  the  present  case,  bat  he  woold 
pledge  himself  to  close  the  statement  of  his  defence  at  the  earliest 
moment  he  coald  do  so,  consistently  with  daty  to  himself  and  the  public, 
and  he  thought  it  probable  he  might  close  in  fdnety  days. 

This  enunciation  opened  up  to  his  persecutors  a  new  field  of  thought. 
He  had  already  spent  three  days  in  arraigning  the  institution  of  slavery 
awL  its  supporters :  and  now  proposed  to  continue  that  exposure  for 
three  months  kmg^.  While  the  people  were  dissatisfied  with  theur 
representatiyes  for  spending  so  much  time  and  money  in  a  useless  attempt 
to  censure  an  aged  and  Tenerable  member :  while  to  recede  would  be 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  victory  which  he  was  eyidently  about  to 
ci>taln. 

But  Mr.  Botts,  of  Virginia^  moved  to  lay  the  whole  subject  on  the 
table,  and  his  motion  was  sustained  by  a  vote  of  106  to  93. 

Daring  the  trial,  Mr.  Adams  had  become  greatly  exhausted.  He 
informed  his  friends  that  daring  some  of  the  nights  he  slept  none,  and  it 
was  greatly  feared  that  he  would  not  suryive  the  struggle.  But  the 
writer  and  other  Mends  belieyed  that  if  he  died  under  this  persecution, 
he  would  do  more  for  the  cause  of  liberty  than  he  could  in  any  other 
way,  and  to  this  he  did  not  object  But  he  had  now  met  the  adyocatee 
of  Slavery  upon  their  chosen  field  of  combat,  had  driven  them  from  the 
eonflict,  and  his  victory  was  not  only  complete  but  importamt.  The 
right  of  petition  was  substantially  regained,  although  the  twenty-first 
nde  was  not  r^iealed  until  some  two  years  subsequently. 
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ARRAIGNHSNT,  TBIAL  AND  OBITSURB  OF  THI  AOTHOR. 

oii.^^  1808  Congress  had  authorized  the  coastwise  slaTe  trade,  .^^^ 
which  had  now  become  an  unportant  commerce  between  the  north- 
ern slave-growing  States  and  the  sonthem  or  slaye-consnming  members 
of  the  confederacy.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  "  American  piracy,"  it 
was  estimated  that  not  less  than  twenty-fiye  thousand  bnman  bemgs  were 
annually  transported  from  the  States  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  Yirg^a, 
North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  either  by  land  or 
water,  to  South  Carolina,  Oeorgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississipi^ 
Louisiana,  Texas  and  Arkansas,  where  they  were  sokl  to  supply  the 
places  of  those  who  had  fiallen  into  premature  graves,  by  reason  of  the 
hardships,  privations  and  excessive  toil  to  which  they  were  subjected. 

By  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  as  has  already  been  shown,  the  British  and 
American  Governments  had  pledged  themselves  to  the  Christian  worM 
to  use  their  best  endeavors  totally  to  abolish  the  **  traffic  tm  slaves.^ 
The  Commissioners  who  negotiated  that  treaty  appear  to  have  been 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  crime  consisted  in  buying  and  sdling 
God's  image,  and  not  m  the  place  of  perpetrating  it. 

Yet  after  the  approval  of  that  treaty,  our  Government  continued  to 
encourage  the  transportation  and  sale  of  slaves  upon  our  own  coast, 
although  the  African  slave  trade  was  made  piracy  by  statute  ;  notwith- 
standing, it  was  far  less  painful  to  the  pagans  of  Africa  than  our  domestic 
commerce  was  to  the  christianized  victims  of  America. 

Although  our  Government,  m  violation  of  treaty  stipulations,  and  in 
violation  of  our  Federal  Constitution  as  well  as  of  justice  and  Christian- 
ity, lent  encouragement  to  this  domestic  piracy,  yet  it  was  subjected  to 
many  casualties.  In  passmg  around  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  our  sUve 
ships  were  sometimes  wrecked  on  British  islands  :  and  the  slaves  onoe 
treading  British  soil,  by  virtue  of  English  laws  became  free :  and  the 
dealers  in  human  flesh  were  ruined  from  the  failure  of  their  speculatioiis 
in  the  bodies  of  men  and  of  women. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  became  the  interest  of  slaveholders  lo 
obtain  the  codperation  of  the  government  of  Great  Britidn,  in  direct 
eocllict  with  the  treaty  of  Ghent.  The  subject  was  brought  before  Con- 
gress in  the  foUomng  manner  : 
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In  the  year  a.d.  1830,  the  ship  ''  Comet "  sailed  from  Alexandria,  in 
the  District  of  Colombia,  with  a  cargo  of  slares  and  property  bound  for 
New  Orleans.  She  was  wrecked  on  the  false  keys  of  the  BaSiaiiia 
Islands,  and  the  passengers  and  slaves  were  carried  by  the  wreckers  to 
Kassan,  in  the  island  of  New  Providence,  where  the  slaves  sought  their 
own  happiness  nnder  British  laws. 

"  The  Encomium  "  also  sailed  in  1834  firom  Charleston,  Sonth  Caro- 
fina,  with  a  number  of  slaves  for  New  Orleans,  was  stranded  near  the 
same  place,  and  the  slaves  were  released  in  the  same  manner.* 

The  slaveholders  called  on  Oeneral  Jackson,  then  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  obtain  for  them  a  compensation  for  this  loss  of  their 
hnman  cargo.  The  President  appears  to  have  entertained  no  doubt 
that  these  slavedealers,  whom  the  common  sentiment  of  civilized  nations 
regarded  as  unworthy  of  human  association,  and  deserving  only  of  the 
halter  and  gallows,  ought  to  be  encouraged  and  sustained  in  the  pursuit 
of  their  vocation.f  Mr.  Van  Buren,  at  that  time  Secretary  of  State, 
in  pursuance  of  executive  instructions,  transmitted  orders  to  our  minister 
at  the  court  of  St.  James,  to  press  these  claims  upon  the  attention  of 
the  British  minister,  saying,  **  they  were  among  the  matters  most  imme- 
diately pressing  upon  the  attention  of  our  Legation  at  L(mdonP\ 

Mr.  Stevenson,  of  Virginia,  was  at  that  time  representative  of  our 
Government  at  the  British  court.  He  had  been  bred  and  educated  in 
that  political  school  which  regarded  slavery  as  the  principal  object  of 
government,  which  should  at  all  times  receive  its  fostering  care.  He 
appears  to  have  entered  upon  the  advocacy  of  these  slavedealing  clauns, 
without  very  scrupulous  attention  to  the  facts  which  he  asserted,  or  the 
law  which  he  professed  to  maintain. 

In  bis  correspondence  with  the  British  Government,  he  asserted  that 
"  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  slaves  are  regarded  as 

*  property:^  that  there  is  in  fact  no  distinction  between  property  in 

*  persons '  and  *  property  in  things.' "    He  went  on  to  assert  that  our 

^  Mr.  Benton,  in  hla  "  Thirty  Tears,"  repretento  these  slares  nforeibly  d^iainsd  by  the  British 
officers :  while  the  Britbh  authorities  asserted  that  the  slares  preferred  to  remain  on  the  island,  and 
there  was  no  authority  known  in  British  legislation  to  send  them  away.  But  Mr.  Benton,  holding 
that  slaves  were  ** property ^"  in  the  same  sense  that  Inanimate  goods  were  regarded,  the  refusal 
of  the  British  officers  to  seise  and  delirer  them  to  their  masters  was,  In  hb  mind,  in  law  a  forcible 
retention. 

t  Mr.  Benton,  in  his  "  Thirty  Years,"  says  that  the  slares  on  board  the  "  Encomium  "  belonged 
to  Messrs.  Waddels,  of  North  Carolina,  toho  v^re  among  ths  mott  reipeetabU  inhabUanU  €ftkat 
BMU. 

X  There  is  no  donbt  that  General  Jackson  did  regard  the  support  of  slarery  and  the  slare  trade 
among  the  most  impwiafd  inieretU  of  our  country;  nor  Is  it  doubted  that  he  was  shictrcw* 
Baia  la  difficult  to  oonoeire  how  Mr.  Van  Boren,  who  was  educated  in  the  firee  SUtes  and  in  th9 
deetriiiM  of  liberty,  should  hare  entertained  thb  riew  of  the  slare  trade. 
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Goyemment  had  "  in  the  most  soUmn  manmer  determined  that  skives  kilUd 
in  the  public  service  of  the  United  States,  even  in  time  of  war,  were  to  be 
regarded  as  property,  and  paid  for  as  such."  * 

When  Mr.  Stevenson  made  this  declaration,  the  records  and  history 
of  the  nation  showed  that  instead  of  paying  for  slaves,  Congress  had  in 
every  instance  rcfnsed  such  payment.  Yet  by  these  misreiNresentationa, 
the  British  mmister  was  led  to  pay  for  the  slaves  lost  from  on  board  the 
'* Comet''  and  'VEncomiom,"  as  they  were  stranded  prior  to  the  emanclr 
pation  of  the  West  Indian  slavery,  and  both  governments  violated  their 
solemn  pledge  **  to  use  their  best  endeavors  for  the  entire  abolition  of 
the  traffic  in  slaves." 

Bat  the  British  minister  refused  to  pay  for-  the  slaves  lost  from  on 
board  the  ship  "  Enterprise,"  which  the  reader  will  recollect  ran  into 
Port  Hamilton,  Berma^,  throogh  stress  of  weather  in  1835,  after  the 
emancipation  of  British  slavery.  This  refusal  was  entirely  unsatisfactory 
to  the  slaveocracy  of  the  United  States,  which  saw  in  it  a  progress  cf 
human  thought  that  would  eventually  destroy  the  institution,  if  permitted 
to  increase  and  strengthen.  This  jealousy  was  yet  &rther  stimulated 
by  the  loss  of  slaves  from  on  board  the  **  Hermosa,''  which  sailed  from 
Richmond,  Virginia,  m  1840,  and  was  wrecked  on  the  British  island 
Abacco,  when  the  slaves,  passengers  and  crew  were  taken  to  Nassau, 
and  the  slaves  obeyed  the  dictates  of  nature's  law  by  asserting  their  own 
liberty. 

Mr.  Barrow,  of  Louisiana,  had  presented  the  petition  of  certain  inso- 
rance  companies  in  that  State,  praying  Congress  to  take  measures  for 
obtaming  compensation  from  the  Briti^  Government  for  the  loss  of  the 
slaves  from  the  last-mentioned  ship.  That  Senator  stated  in  explicit 
language  that  the  case  might  present  the  question  of  peace  or  war  with 
Great  Britain :  he  declared  the  people  of  the  southern  States  were  the 
last  to  submit  to  the  principles  of  international  law  as  construed  by  the 
authorities  of  the  British  Islands  ;  and  said,  if  they  continued  to  inte^ 
fere  with  our  commerce  our  navy  would  sink  them  I 

Mr.  Calhoun  and  other  Senators  concurred  in  the  views  of  Mr.  Bar- 
row, and  referred  the  memorial  to  the  "Committee  on  Foreign  Affidrs,'* 

*  Mr.  Sterenfon  was  Speaker  of  the  Houie  In  19M,  vImd  the  oMe  of  D*AatrieTt  wm  io  leoff  aad 
ably  debated.  It  was  the  only  case  whioh  al  the  date  of  thii  correipondence  bad  been  deelded  hf 
Ooogress  on  full  d^ate.  And  in  that  eaie  the  doetriae  thai  ilaTet  were  "projMrfir,"  waa  rtfj 
emphatleaUj  denied,  aa  the  reader  wlD  reeoUeet.  Of  theoe  fketa,  Mr.  Stereneon  eonld  ael  hawa 
been  ignorant.  But  when  lie  averted  that  ilaTei  kUled  in  the  pobllc  eerriee  had  been  reoognliwl 
aa  property  ^  and  paid  for  a$  tuchy  be  aieeited  that  whl^  was  not  only  nnaostained  by  the  leeoffd 
'■Bd  bbtory  of  oar  Goremment,  but  that  whieh  waa  dIetiDctly  oppoMd  by  hoik  JU&iwry  amd  tt« 
riiearde  ofth§  nation^tor  oar  QoTeroment  had  reAieed  MMh  payment  jut  lo  often  as  OoBfrta  had 
been  applied  to  for  ik 
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\mi  advised  the  parties  conoerned  to  await  the  action  of  the  Britirii 
OofemmeDt  in  the  case  of  the  "  Creole." 

This  ship  had  sailed  from  "  Hampton  Roada"  on  the  27th  October, 
1841,  with  one  hundred  and  thirty  slayes  on  board  bound  for  Kew 
Orleans.  On  the  7th  November  the  alayes  rose  against  the  officers  and 
crew,  declared  their  right  to  freedom,  taking  possession  of  the  deck  of 
the  ship  at  the  same  time.  The  alarm  being  heard  below,  one  of  the 
slavedealcrs  named  Hewell,  who  attempting  as  he  came  on  deck  to  shoot 
one  of  the  men,  was  stricken  with  a  handspike  and  killed.  The  other 
riayedealers,  captain  and  crew  surrendered,  and  these  people  called 
"  chattels "  were  by  the  force  of  their  own  right  arms,  suddenly  trans- 
formed into  fret  men  and  free  women  ;  and  by  the  same  turn  of  the 
wheel  of  fortune,  the  captain,  crew  and  slavedealcrs  were  changed  from 
lordling  masters  and  dealers  in  human  flesh  into  submissive  vassals^  in 
every  proper  sense  slaves,  of  their  former  bondmen.* 

They  now  ordered  the  mate  at  first  to  steer  the  ship  to  Liberia ;  but, 
bdng  assured  that  their  provisions  and  water  would  not  last  them  half 
way,  they  consented  to  enter  the  port  of  Nassau.  Being  under  Britidi 
laws,  they  were  of  course  liberated  from  slavery,  went  on  shore,  and 
sought  their  own  happiness.  The  men,  however,  who  actually  rose  in 
arms  and  took  possession  of  the  ship,  were  arrested  and  imprisoned. 
The  captain  of  the  "  Creole"  demanded  them  as  criminals  to  be  brought 
back  to  the  United  States  for  punishment ;  but  the  authorities  of  the 
island  re&ised  until  they  should  consult  the  imperial  government  at 
London.f 

*  Mr.  BentoD,  in  hb  "  Thirt j  Tears  **  (toI.  1L  p.  409),  appropriates  an  entire  chapter  to  this  case ; 
In  wtiich  he  appears  to  think  it  necessary  for  the  Tindlcation  of  himself  and  those  who  acted  wllh 
him,  to  speak  of  the  slares  as  **  mttUne^rt^^^  bound  by  the  same  laws  to  whidi  Toluntary  passen- 
gKs  were  subjected ;  entirely  ignoring  the  fact  that  slaveiy  to  based  upon  no  law  but  that  of  bntU 
Afres:  that  all  publicists  and  all  impartial  men  understood  it  to  be  a  perpetual  war  between  fas- 
ter and  slare,  in  which  the  master  to  seeking  by  all  the  means  which  Qod  and  nature  have  plaoed 
»l  bto  control,  to  hold  the  slare  in  subjection  to  hto  own  will,  and  if  necessary  he  uses  the  scourge 
and  fetters  and  chains,  and  even  slays  hto  victim  if  he  resist  While  the  only  possible  bearing  of 
municipal  law  In  his  favor  to  to  exempt  the  master  from  temporal  punishment  for  the  crimes  which 
be  commits  against  the  slave ;  but  leaves  the  master  with  all  hto  moral  guilt  upon  him.  That  it 
CMumoi  and  does  not  impose  upon  the  slave  any  moral  obligation  to  submit  to  the  outrages,  or  to 
abstain  from  avenging  the  wrongs  perpetrated  against  him.  But  thto  view  of  slavery  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  at  any  time  entertained  by  the  author  of  the  **  Thirty  Tears :"  nor  docs  he  appear 
lo  have  deemed  It  necessary  to  combat  thto  doetrine  when  advanced  by  others.  Indeed,  Mr.  Calhoun 
la  believed  to  be  the  only  slaveholder  of  character  bold  enough  to  attempt  what  he  supposed  a  logi- 
•al  refiitation  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  But  when  that  distinguished 
tkatasman  undertook  to  reftite  the  assertbn  **  that  aU  men  are  created  equal,"  by  saying  thai 
*■  fN#n  were  not  created— that  eMldrm  only  are  drsoied,"  be  was  supposed  to  have  belitUad  hto 
eiwn  intellect  rather  than  the  truths  which  he  combated. 

t  Mr.  Benton,  in  the  chapter  alluded  to  in  the  previous  note,  appears  indignant  at  the  idea  that 
IhMalooal  authorities  w«re  to  consult  the  British  Government?  He  says,  "thto  was  tantaiaouat 
toaa  Mqnittal  or  even  a  JustificatioD  of  all  they  bad  done,"  whlmsicaUy  adding, "  as  aooordtof  lo 
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The  slaves,  once  free,  demanded  their  baggage  ?  The  master  of  the 
ship  declared  they  had  no  baggage,  that  thetf  toen  themdees  the  jnroperiy 
of  the  masters,  and  of  course  coold  hold  no  property  ;  but  the  British 
anthorities  compelled  him  to  deliver  to  each  n^ro  his  blanket  and  such 
dothing  as  he  had  possession  of  while  on  board.* 

The  slavedealers  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  at  onoe  called  on 
President  Tyler,  demanding  the  interposition  of  the  Oovemment  to  ob- 
tain compensation  for  this  Mure  of  their  speculation  in  human  flesh. 

It  is  believed  that  neither  the  President  nor  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Webster,  entertained  any  doubts  as  to  the  legal  or  moral  character 
of  the  transaction  :  nor  do  they  appear  to  have  suspected  that  for  them 
to  espouse  the  cause  of  these  piratical  slavedealers,  to  encourage  them  in 
their  vocation  by  calling  on  the  British  Government  to  pay  them  for  the 
.  bodies  of  those  men  and  women  who  were  lost  to  slavery  and  gained 'to 
freedom,  would  a£fect  our  character  among  civilized  nations. 

The  case  was  one  in  all  req)ects  calculated  to  test  the  principles  and 
the  policy  of  both  governments.  These  people  had  been  held  in  servi- 
tade,  were  sold  and  bought  by  these  slavedealers,  and  were  being  trana- 
ported  to  market.  There  was  no  law  of  the  United  States  professing  to 
give  authority  to  those  hucksters  in  human  flesh  to  hold  their  victims  in 
subjection  ;  and  had  there  been  such  enactment,  it  would  not  have  im* 
posed  on  them  any  natural  or  moral  obligation  to  submit  to  being  thus 
carried  to  the  barracoons  of  New  Orleans.  They  held  the  natural  and 
inalienable  right,  derived  from  the  Creator,  to  live  and  to  enjoy  thdr 
liberty.  The  American  and  British  Governments  were  bound  by  their 
solemn  pledge  given  to  the  Christian  world  in  the  treaty  of  Ghent  to  use 
their  best  efforts  *'  totaUy  to  abolish  the  traffic  in  slaves,^  rather  than 
encourage  it. 

The  subject  excited  much  interest  and  solicitude  on  the  part  of  both 
slaveholders  and  the  advocates  of  liberty  ;  indeed,  the  Christian  world 
felt  a  deep  solicitude  on  the  subject,  particularly  members  of  the  various 
Protestant  churches,  for  there  were  said  to  be  members  of  the  Methodist, 
Baptist  and  Presbyterian  churches  among  the  people  thus  set  free. 

But  the  Senate,  by  resolntion,  called  on  the  President  for  the  corres- 

ftHBrftidkdecMoni,  a  «|0M  Am  a  H^MIo  MA  MffiiM«<r  to  o5la<f»A^  T«lrfadir 

BtBl  ma  Mr.  Benton  appean  to  hvrt  been  at  theae  deelslona,  it  la  bettared  that  neither  he  nor  any 
other  eaaidrt  of  the  prcaent  age  haa  dared  to  deny  thai  tha  aUra  olearlj  poaacaaea  thia  mend  right 
la  alaj  Ua  maater  if  iMoeaaary  to  obtain  hia  llbertj. 

•  The  negroea,  bj  all  Interaatlonal  and  natural  law,  were  entitled  to  the  ah^  and  eargo,  aa  Imp* 
fat  prlae ;  and  all  that  the  captabi  and  crew  eo«ld  legally  elaim  in  a  nevtral  port  was  their  mtm 
pmrtonal  Uberly.  Bat  it  would  aeem  that  the  Brltiah  anthoritlea  were  onwillfaig  to  ataike  thai  blow 
•I  the  barbariam  of  alaTeiy,  aa  were  our  American  phUanthroplata  in  the  caae  of  the  **  AaoJatad,**  It 
wUflh  the  attention  of  the  reader  waa  called  in  a  formar  chapter. 
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pondence  between  oar  OoYemment  and  that  of  England  in  r^ard  to 
this  matter,  and  in  answer  to  this  call  the  Execative  transmitted  to  that 
bodj  a  copy  of  the  instructions  sent  by  oar  Secretary  of  State  to  Mr. 
Er^ett,  oar  minister  at  London,  which,  in  jnstice  to  the  President  as 
well  as  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  we  give  the  substance  in  the  language 
of  that  distinguished  officer  : 

"  The  British  Government,"  says  Mr.  Webster,  "  cannot  but.see  that 
this  case,  as  presented  in  these  papers,  is  one  calling  loudly  for  redress. 
The  '  Creole'  was  passmg  from  one  port  in  the  United  States  to  another 
on  a  voyage  ftrftdly  lawful*  with  merchandise  on  board,  and  also  with 
slayes  or  persons  bound  to  service,  natives  of  America,  and  belonging  to 
American  citizens,  and  which  are  recognized  as  properly  by  the  Con^th 
Han  of  the  United  States  in  those  States  in  which  slavery  exists,f 

**  In  the  course  of  the  voyage  some  of  the  slaves  rose  upon  the  maater 
and  crew,  subdued  them,  murdered  one  man,  and  caused  the  vessel  to  be 
carried  to  Nassau.  The  vessel  was  thus  taken  to  a  British  port,  not 
voluntarily  by  those  who  had  the  lawful  authority  over  her,  but  forcibly 
and  violently  against  the  master's  will,  and  with  the  consent  of  nobody 
but  the  mutineers  and  murderers.X 

*  Mr.  Webster  nor  hli  fHe&di  nerer  condescended  to  show  how  a  resael  engaged  in  the  **  trafflo 
In  tlaTct  **  could  be  engaged  fai  a  ^pnfeeUy  la%i^l  fioyag6  "  while  "  the  supreme  law  o(  tba  land 
bad  prohibited  it ;  nor  did  they  eve^  attempt  to  show  by  what  course  of  reasoning  human  enacU 
men*  could  change  the  Imperacriptible  right  of  men  to  life  and  liberty,  which  nature  and  nat«re*l 
Qod  has  conferred  on  erery  human  souL 

t  This  assertion  is  wholly  inexplicable.  Mr.  Webster  certainly  knew  that  so  far  fh>m  recognfadng 
■lares  as  property,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  had,  in  every  instance,  referred  to  them  aa 
**p€r$oni  "  and  not  aa  ** property ,"  Nor  could  he  have  been  ignorant  that  in  framing  that  inatra* 
B«nt  Mr.  Madison  had  declared  **U%pr4>ng  to  admit  in  ths  CkmstUution  that  man  can  hold 
property  in  man^''*  and  that  every  member  of  the  Convention  acquiesced  in  this  view. 

I  It  is  most  extraordinary  Uiat  a  high  officer  of  state,  a  man  of  the  dignity  of  deportment  and  of 
language  which  usually  characterised  Mr.  Webster,  should.  In  an  official  communication  have  used 
.  epithets  calculated  to  influence  only  the  vulgar  and  stupid  portion  of  the  community.  He  well  under- 
stood that  a  "  mutineer  "  was  one  who,  being  under  lawful  mbjtction  to  a  superior  officer,  rises  in 
realstance  to  such  authority ;  that  a  ^  murderer  "  is  one  who,  with  malice  aforethought,  wiUftaKy 
slays  another  who  is  observing  the  public  peace.  But  all  must  have  been  aware  that  there  was  no 
law  of  any  legislature  or  government  commanding  these  people  to  obey  the  slavedealers,  or  the  cap- 
tain of  the  ship.  The  slave  laws  of  Virginia  exerted  Jurisdiction  over  them  while  in  that  State,  or 
within  a  marine  league  of  its  shores ;  bat  when  they  passed  beyond  that  line,  and  the  ship  entered 
upon  the  "  high  seas,"  no  laws  but  those  of  the  United  States  had  authority  on  board ;  and  surely 
no  statute  of  this  Government  gave  the  slavedealers  authority  to  flog,  or  fetter,  or  slay  theae  vic- 
tims of  a  barbarous  usage,  sustained  only  by  crime  and  brute  force.  Even  the  statute  authoriaing 
the  transportation  of  slaves  fh»n  one  port  to  another,  merely  exempts  the  slavedealers  fi-om  tempo- 
ral punishment,  but  it  did  not  profess  to  establish  any  authority  of  the  master  over  the  slave ;  nqr 
did  it  impose  upon  the  slave  obedience  to  the  piratical  dealer  who  transports  him  from  one  markti 
to  another ;  and  so  far  as  the  relations  of  the  slaves  and  masters  were  concerned,  both  were  left  to 
the  dlcUtea  of  **  natural  Justice  ;**  neither  having  any  authority  over  the  other,  but  both  were 
morally  bound  to  "  do  unto  the  others  aa  they  would  have  the  others  do  unto  them.'*  And  when 
the  masters  persisted  in  holding  their  slaves  in  bondage  and  in  carrying  them  to  market,  the 
alaves  had  the  right  to  resist  with  Jnat  to  much  foroe  m  was  necessary  to  matauin  their  Uvea  and 
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"  Under  these  drcmngtances,  it  would  aeem  to  haTe  been  the  pkin  and 
obyioQS  daty  of  the  aathorities  at  Nassau,  the  port  of  a  fdendlj  power, 
to  assist  the  American  consul  in  patting  an  end  to  the  captiyitj  of  the 
master  and  crew,*  restoring  to  them  the  control  of  the  vessel,  and  enar 
bUng  them  to  resume  their  voyage  and  to  take  the  '  mutineers  and  mur. 
derers'  to  their  own  country  to  answer  for  their  crimes  before  the 
proper  tribunal."f 

When  the  message  of  the  President  and  this  letter  of  instructions  to 
our  Minister  at  London  were  read  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Calhoun  rose  and, 
expressing  his  gratification,  said,  "  The  letter  covered  the  whole  ground 
assumed  by  all  parties  in  the  Senate,  on  the  subject,  and  he  hoped  it 
would  have  a  beneficial  effect,  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  in 
Great  Britain.  Coming  from  the  quarter  it  did,  this  document  would 
do  more  than  in  coming  from  any  other  quarter."  The  message  was 
then  referred  to  the  appropriate  conmiittee. 

These  proceedings  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Executive  endeavoring  to 
place  our  Government  before  the  nations  of  the  world  in  the  attitude  of 
patronizing  and  sustaining  "  a  commerce  in  our  own  species,"  struck  the 
author  with  the  most  profound  astonishment.  Senators  had  openly 
declared  that  "  the  question  might  become  one  ot  peace  or  v^arP  Avow- 
ing distinctly  their  intention  to  involve  our  nation  in  a  war  to  support 
this  "  ccoamerce  in  mankind,"  if  Great  Britain  did  not  quietly  consent  to 
sustain  it  in  her  ports,  and  in  that  body  not  a  solitary  voice,  except  that 
of  Mr.  Porter,  of  Michigan,  had  been  raised  against  this  supp<»t  of  a 
barbarous  traffic  ;  and  all  expected  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affidrs 
in  the  Senate  would  reiterate  these  doctrines  which  had  been  expressed 
in  the  case  of  the  ''  Enterprise,"  referred  to  in  a  previous  chapter. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  all  debate  on  this  sul^ject  was  pro* 
hibited.  The  Representatives  of  the  people  were  not  permitted  to  expose 
these  attempts  to  subject  the  nation  to  the  odium  of  sustaining  the  dave 
trade,  in  the  open  sunshine  of  intelligence  and  civilization  which  charac- 
terized the  forenoon  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

*  AH  ttie  fUtemeiitoihow  and  admit  tbai  Uie  nesroct  did  not  pretend  to  hold  ttie  master  or  erew 
In  eaptlTity  onelnoment  longer  than  was  neocoiary  to  lecnre  their  own  freedom ;  hot  toon  aa  thej 
naobed  the  port,  and  came  under  firltlih  aathoritj,  the  nefroea  releaied  them,  ael  waltfaiff  for  the 
aothoritlee  of  Nawaa  to  aak  or  demand  thdr  releaie. 

t  Thli  aisextlon  of  Mr.  Webeter,  rabstantlallj  declaring  It  the  dn^j  of  the  Brttiih  aathorities  to 
ild  theee  ilaredealen  In  thefar  piratical  Tocatlon ;  and  that  for  the  reaeoo  that  that  nation  wae  at  peace 
with  onn,  It  became  their  dutj  to  aid  In  carrying  on  thia  **  Irqik  Melavee  "  in  cjfMii  gmd  fMMMe> 
gmU0d  vM4MU&n  <ftK4  tolmnn  frtaiy  §HpmtaUoH»  b€Ue44n  Me  heo  ffcptmmmtt,  was  to  extra- 
ordinary that  the  Britlih  lllniittry  refbeed  to  enter  Into  ftuther  correepondenee  than  merely  ta 
reftme  compeneatlon.  Thli  la  the  apparmU  state  of  the  negotlatloB,  for  the  pnhlie  hafe  not  jtl 
hacD  UsTored  with  the  reply  to  the  demand  of  Mr.  Xrerett^  or  that  taj  raply  wia  Made. 
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y^j         Under  these  circumstances  the  author  determined  to  make  his 
own  opinions  miderstood  in  such  manner  as  best  he  might. 

For  this  purpose  he  drew  up  certain  propositions,  which  appear  to  hate 
become  so  essential  to  the  history  of  important  incidents  then  transpiiiog 
in  our  Qoyemment,  and  between  the  American  and  British  Gorem- 
ments,  as  to  warrant  their  insertion.  They  were  expressed  in  the  follow- 
ing language : 

"  Eesolved,  That  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
^        each  of  the  several  States  composing  this  Union  exercised  full  and  exclu- 
give  jurisdiction  over  the  subject  of  slavery  within  its  own  territory,  and 
possessed  full  power  to  continue  or  abolish  it  at  pleasure. 

**  2d,  That  by  adopting  the  Constitution,  no  part  of  the  aforesaid 
powers  were  delegated  to  the  Federal  Goyemment,  but  were  reserred 
by,  and  still  pertain  to  each  of  the  several  States. 

"  dd,  That  by  the  eighth  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Federal 
*  Constitution,  each  of  the  several  States  surrendered  to  the  Federal  Go- 

Temment  all  jurisdiction  oyer  the  subjects  of  commerce  and  tiayigation 
upon  the  high  seas. 

v^  Aihf  That  slavery  being  an  abridgment  of  the  natural  rights  of  man, 
]  can  .exist  only  by  force  of  positive  municipal  law,  and  is  necessarily  con- 

'  fined  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  power  creating  it. 

"  bth,  That  when  a  ship  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  any  State  of  this 
f  Union,  leaves  the  waters  and  territory  of  such  State,  and  enters  upon 

the  '  high  seas,'  the  persons  on  board  cease  to  be  subject  to  the  laws  of 
such  State,  and  thenceforth  are  governed  in  their  relations  to  each  other 
by,  and  are  amenable  to,  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
,  "  6th,  That  when  the  brig  *  Creole,'  on  her  late  passage  for  New  Or- 

leans, left  the  jurisdiction  of  Virginia,  the  slave  laws  of  that  State  ceased 
to  have  jurisdiction  over  the  persons  on  board,  and  they  became  amen- 
able only  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

^**  *lth,  That  the  persons  on  board  said  ship,  in  resuming  their  natural 
rights  to  liberty,  violated  no  law  of  the  United  States,  incurred  no  legal 
penalties  and  are  justly  liable  to  no  pumshment. 

**  Sth,  That  all  attempts  to  regain  possession  of,  or  to  reSnslave  said 
pehK)ns  are  unauthorized  by  the  Constitution  oi^laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  are  incompatible  with  our  national  honor. 

**  9th,  That  all  attempts  to  exert  our  national  influence  in  favor  of  the 
coastwise  slave  trade,  or  to  place  this  nation  in  the  attitude  of  maintain- 
ing a  commerce  in  human  beings,  are  subversive  of  the  rights  and  injurious 
to  the  feelings  and  interests  of  the  people  of  the  free  States  ;  are  unautho- 
riied  by  the  Constitution,  and  prejudicial  to  our  national  character." 
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The  resolutions  had  been  previonslj  sabmitted  to  Mr.  Adams  for  his 
approyal.  He  was  perfectly  fhink  in  saying  that  he  coald  not  support 
the  one  which  denied  the  right  of  the  Federal  Qoyemment  to  abolish 
Blayery  in  the  States,  while  he  believed  and  held  the  principle  that  in 
case  of  insurrection  or  war,  the  Federal  Ooyemment  might  under  the 
war  potoer  abolish  it.  To  that  doctrine,  the  author  replied,  that  the 
resolutions  being  drawn  and  presented  in  time  of  peace,  and  having  evident 
relation  to  a  state  of  peace,  would  not  be  regarded  as  applicable  to  a  state 
of  war,  which  operated  to  suspend  the  laws  of  the  country  and  subject 
the  rights  of  the  people  to  despotic  rule,  in  order  to  saye  the  nation,  and 
that  making  exceptions  as  to  a  state  of  war  might  obscure  the  doctrines 
and  weaken  the  force  of  the  several  distinct  propositions. 

To  this  Mr.  Adams  rejoined,  that  the  friends  of  slavery  in  future  years 
and  during  times  of  war,  would  quote  these  resolutions  as  denying  the 
right  of  the  Federal  power  to  interfere  with  slavery  even  amidst  domestic 
insurrection  or  foreign  invasion ;  but  he  added,  "  /  toill  cheerfully  sustain 
all  hut  that  which  denies  this  right  to  the  Federal  Government." 

Mr.  Adams  was  a  very  cautions  man,  and  the  author  could  not  at  that 
time  see  the  necessity  of  making  the  exception  to  which  his  attention  was 
called,  yet  he  was  not  unmindfhl  of  the  almost  universal  error  which 
appeared  to  control  our  statesmen  of  that  day,  to  wit,  that  human  enact- 
ments professing  to  establish  or  to  sustain  slavery  had  some  sort  of  unde- 
fined and  indefinable  moral  for  u,  beyond  the  mere  exemption  of  the  slave- 
holder or  slavedealer  from  temporal  punishment. 

Fully  aware  that  the  resolutions  were  in  direct  conflict  with  those  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Calhoun  in  the  case  of  the  "  Enterprise,"  and  of  the  doc- 
trine avowed  by  the  Executive  in  the  cases  of  the  " Comet"  and  "  En- 
comium," as  well  as  that  now  asserted  by  Mr.  Webster,  the  writer  en- 
deavored to  conch  them  in  language  as  explicit  as  he  could  command. 

On  the  21st  March  the  State  of  Ohio  was  called  on,  under  the  ^3^ 
nues  of  the  House,  for  resolutions.  Having  obtained  the  floor, 
the  writer  stated  that  he  had  prepared  a  series  of  resolutions  in  relation 
to  a  snbject  which  had  called  forth  some  interest  in  the  other  end  of  the 
Capitol,  and  in  the  country  ;  that  he  desired  at  that  time  to  lay  them 
before  the  House  for  consideration,  and  would  call  them  up  for  action 
upon  the  next  day  which  should  be  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  reso- 
lutions. Having  made  these  remarks,  he  sent  them  to  the  Clerk's  desk, 
in  order  that  they  should  be  read  for  information,  and  with  the  full  ex- 
pectation that  they  would  be  published  in  the  newspapers  and  considered 
carefully  by  members  in  order  to  act  upon  them  understandingly  on  the 
Mowing  week. 
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The  reading  of  the  resolntlons  attracted  general  attention,  and  after 
the  Clerk  had  read  them  throogh,  some  members  called  for  another 
reading  ;  emd  now  the  most  profound  attention  Wjas  directed  to  the  read- 
ing, and  at  the  close  there  was  some  excitement  apparent  among  slaye- 
holdors  and  northern  members  of  the  democratic  party.  General  Ward, 
of  New  York,  inquired  of  the  Speaker  whether  it  wag  in  order  to 
demand  the  prcyioos  question  so  as  to  bring  the  House  to  an  immediate 
Tote? 

The  Speaker  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  Everett,  of  Vermont,  moved  to  lay  them  on  the  table,  saying 
they  were  too  important  to  be  adopted  or  rejected  without  considera- 
tion.   Mr.  Everett's  motion  was  rejected  by  125  to  52. 

Mr.  Holmes,  of  South  Carolina,  under  great  excitement,  remarked, 
**  there  are  certain  topics  like  certain  places,  of  which  it  might  be  said — 

«*  *  Fools  nuh  in,  where  angek  fear  to  tread.*  *' 

The  vote  on  seconding  the  demand  for  the  previous  question  was 
taken,  and  stood  122  to  61. 

Mr.  Everett,  a  man  of  experience  and  of  influence  in  the  whig  party, 
now  rose  and  asked  to  be  excused  from  voting,  saying  the  subject  was 
jg^,  very  important,  and  would  probably  come  before  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  he  desired  to 
express  no  opinion  until  he  should  have  time  to  examine  the  question  ; 
and  he  wished  on  that  occasion  to  express  his  **  utter  abhorrence  of  the 
fire-brand  course  of  the  gentleman  from  OhioP 

Mr.  Fessenden,  a  Whig  of  Maine,  thought  the  resolutions  were  too 
important  to  be  voted  upon  without  greater  deliberation. 

Mr.  Floyd,  of  New  York,  a  Democrat,  said,  "  here  were  eight  or  ten 
resolutions  settling  important  questions  between  Federal  and  State 
governments,  which  the  members  had  only  heard  read,  but  had  not  seen.'' 
He  thought  it  important  that  every  member  should  deliberately  examine 
them  before  voting  upon  them. 

Mr.  Cushing,  of  Massachusetts,  went  to  the  Clerk's  table  and  read 
the  resolutions  ;  then  said,  ''  they  appeared  to  be  a  British  a/rgufnerU  on 
a  great  question  between  the  British  and  American  Governments,  and  con- 
stituted an  APPROXIMATION  TO  TREASON,  on   which  he  intended  to  vote 

NO."* 

Mr.  Adams  called  for  a  division  of  the  question,  saying  he  wished  to 

*  Mr.  Ooahlnc  kad  b«en  elected  mm  a  Whig,  bat  when  the  leparation  between  that  party  and  the 
Preddent  took  place,  he  adhered  to  the  President,  and  was  appointed  CommlMion  7t  to  China.  H6 
vas  tkm^  regarded  as  the  exponent  of  the  President's  riews. 
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support  some  and  to  vote  against  others,  alluding  to  those  which 
denied  the  right  of  the  Federal  Goyemment  to  abolish  slavery  in  the 
States. 

After  these  expressions,  Mr.  Filhnore,  of  New  York,  inquired  of  the 
Speaker,  if  it  were  in  order  to  ask  the  author  of  the  resolutions  to  with- 
draw them  ?  The  author  was  unwilling  to  see  members,  acting  under 
the  excitement  of  the  moment,  conmiit  themselyes  against  doctrines 
which  he  was  conscious  would  meet  the  approval  of  their  judgments  in 
moments  of  cool  reflection ;  and  he  withdrew  the  resolutions,  saying  he 
had  intended  only,  on  that  occasion,  to  call  attention  to  the  subject,  and 
ask  a  vote  at  some  fhture  day,  and  as  they  would  now  be  published,  he 
would  withdraw  them,  and  present  them  for  action  at  the  next  day  when 
the  resolutions  should  be  in  order. 

Mr.  Botts,  of  Virginia,  now  rose,  saying,  "the  withdrawal  of  the  reso- 
lutions did  not  excuse  their  presentation  f  he  then  offered  the  following 
preamble  and  resolution  for  adoption  : 

^^Whereas,  The  Hon.  Joshua  R.  Oiddings,  the  member  from  the 
sixteenth  congressional  district  of  Ohio,  has  this  day  presented  to  this 
House  a  scries  of  resolutions  touching  the  most  important  interest  con- 
nected with  a  large  portion  of  the  Union,  now  a  sul^'ect  of  negotiation 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  of  the  most  delicate 
nature,  the  result  of  which  may  involve  those  natiow,  and  perhaps  thk 

CIVILIZED  WORLD  IN  WAR  :  * 

"  And  whereas,  It  is  the  duty  of  every  good  citizen,  and  particularly 
of  every  selected  agent  and  Representative  of  the  people,  to  discounte- 
nance all  efforts  to  create  excitement  and  dissatisfaction  and  division 
among  the  people  of  the  United  States,  at  such  time  and  under  such 
circumstances,  which  is  the  only  effect  to  be  accomplished  by  the  intro- 
duction of  sentiments  before  the  l^slative  body  of  the  country  hostile 
to  the  grounds  assumed  by  the  high  functionary  having  in  chaige  this 
important  and  delicate  trust : 

"  And  whereas,  Mutiny  and  murder  are  therein  justified  and  approved 
in  terms  shocking  to  all  sense  of  law,  order  and  humanity,  therefore 

"  Resolved,  That  this  House  holds,  the  conduct  of  the  said  member  is 
altogether  unwarranted  and  unwarrantable,  and  deserving  the  severest 
condemnation  of  the  people  of  this  country,  and  of  this  body  in 
particular.** 

Objection  was  made  to  the  presentation  of  the  resolutions  by  a  mem- 

•  Mr.  Botte  WM  A  BAH  of  vtaHh,  aa  exteBrfre  lUTeholdAr,  and  was  ludoabiedlj  wtU  InferaMd 
ta  to  ttM  tnUntkm  of  the  Omn  powtr  *'  to  if»«olr«  tJU  two  natiom§  4m  «oar,*^  If  bifUad  raftiaail 
to  paj  for  the  aUraa  loal  firoa  on  board  ov  riata  fUpa. 
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ber  from  the  State  of  Yirginia^  as  the  call  had  proceeded  as  fiur  as  the 
State  of  Ohio  :  Mr.  Botts  moyed  a  suspension  of  the  roles ;  bat  less  than 
two-thirds  voting  for  his  motion,  it  failed. 

Mr.  Wellcr,  a  Democrat,  from  Ohio,  then  offered  them  as  bis  own, 
and  calUdfar  the  previous  question. 

There  was  mnch  excitement  in  the  hall,  and  a  conyersational  debate 
arose  as  to  the  propriety  of  ordering  the  previous  question,  but  Mr. 
Weller  persisted  in  demanding  it,  and  the  Speaker  decided  that  on  a 
question  of  privilege,  the  previous  question  could  not  cut  off  a  member 
from  his  defence. 

18IS1         ^^'  ^^^^^®»  of  ^^^  York,  took  an  appeal   from   this 
decision,  and  the  House  overruled  the  decision  of  the  Chair  by  a 
TOte  of  118  to  64,*  and  the  House  adjourned. 

Confident  that  he  would  not  only  be  permitted  to  defend  himself,  but 
probably  constrained  to  do  so  on  the  following  day,  the  author  spent 
the  entire  night  in  preparation,  and  until  near  the  hour  of  meeting, 
when  he  drove  to  the  residence  of  Mr.  Adams,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sulting him. 

The  aged  patriot  was  laboring  under  great  depression.  He  said  the 
House  would  not  permit  any  defence  to  be  made  :  that  the  vote  would 
*  be  taken  without  debate,  and  that  appearances  indicated  the  passage  of 
the  resolution  of  censure.  To  the  latter  proposition,  the  author  readily 
assented,  but  stated  that  the  result  was  less  important  than  the  mode  of 
reaching  it ;  and  that  he  had  supposed  the  reflections  of  the  night 
would  convince  members  of  the  impropriety  of  condemniiig  a  man  unheard. 
Mr.  Adams  answered,  '*  You  are  not  as  familiar  with  the  slaveholding 
character  as  I  am.  Slaveholders  ad  from  impulse ^  not  from  reflection  ; 
they  act  together  from  interest,  and  have  no  dread  of  the  displeasure  of 
theur  constituents  when  they  act  for  slavery  J' 

Conscious  of  the  superior  experience  of  Mr.  Adams,  the  writer  then 
began  to  apprehend  the  passage  of  the  resolution  of  censure  without 
fenmtting  any  defence. 

When  the  House  had  been  called  to  order,  the  Speaker  declared  the 
int  business  before  it  was  on  seconding  the  demand  for  the  previous 
qoestion. 

Mr.  Weller  now  proposed  to  withdraw  his  demand  for  the  previous 
question,  provided  the  author  would  at  once  proceed  in  his  defence,  with 

*  Mr.  raiiiMre  Iwd  been  regarded  at  the  time  of  hit  election  an  antl-slarery  man.  He  was  ambl- 
ttMMi  and  therefore  not  unwilling  to  enjoy  the  faror  of  both  BlaTehoIden  and  antl-slarery  men. 
Hi  Mnred  aome  yean  In  Congreei,  and  being  elected  Vice-President  under  General  Taylor,  he 
•  PreildeBt  on  the  death  of  that  gentleman,  but  in  all  bli  public  eUUons,  be  manifeited  • 
to  condMate  Knithem  Intereeta  and  southem  tavor. 
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the  general  nnderstanding  tbat  the  preyioos  qnestion  Rboald  be  called 
when  SQch  defence  was  eoncladed. 

The  writer  refused  to  make  any  tenns  for  the  purchase  of  his  constitu- 
tional rights,  and  the  vote  was  taken  on  seconding  the  demand,  which 
stood  IT  in  the  affirmative  and  70  in  the  negative. 

After  the  previous  question  was  ordered,  Mr  Weller  moved  a  sospen- 
sion  of  the  roles  to  enable  the  writer  to  make  his  defence.  The  Speaker 
declared  that  as  the  Honse  had  ordered  the  previous  question,  it  must 
be  put  before  any  other  could  be  entertained.  Mr.  Adams  suggested 
that  while  the  previous  question  might  cut  off  all  other  members  from 
debate^  it  ought  not  to  be  applied  to  prevent  the  accused  from  defendmg 
himself. 

The  Speaker  reminded  Mr.  Adams  that  the  House  had  decided  that 
.  the  previous  question  applied  to  cases  of  privilege^  and  it  certainly  could 
not  apply  to  one  member  and  not  to  another,  as  the  privilege  of  one  was 
the  privilege  of  all. 

Members  now  appeared  unwilling  to  pass  the  resolutions  of  ^^^ 
censure  without  permitting  a  defence  to  be  made.  A  proposi- 
tion was  made  to  hear  the  author  of  the  resolutions,  by  common  consent, 
and  it  was  announced  tbat  there  was  a  unanimous  desire  to  hear  him. 
He  then  rose,  and  uttered  the  following  words  :  **  Mr.  Speaker,  I  stand 
before  the  House  in  a  peculiar  position."  At  this  point,  Mr.  Cooperi 
of  Georgia,  objected  to  this  proc^ding,  and  he  resumed  his  seat. 

Several  gentlemen  now  gathered  around  Mr.  Cooper,  who  was  per- 
suaded to  withdraw  his  objection.  Hon.  Wm.  B.  Calhoun,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, renewed  the  objection,  declaring  he  would  not  see  a  member  of 
the  House  speak  under  such  circumstances. 

In  the  meantime,  the  author,  while  sitting  at  his  desk,  addressed  th« 
following  note : 

"  To  the  Renter  of  the  '  Intelligencer: 

**  When  I  rose  so  often  during  the  confusion  of  business  in  the  Hooaa 
this  day,  and  was  so  often  called  to  order,  the  last  time  by  'BlOO.  Mark 
A.  Cooper,  of  Georgia,  I  had  wrUien  out,  and  desired  to  have  stated  to 
the  House,  what  follows  : 

'^ '  Mr.  Speaker,  I  stand  before  the  House  in  a  peculiar  position.  It 
is  proposed  to  pass  a  vote  of  censure  upon  me,  substantially  for  the  rear 
son  that  I  differ  in  opinion  from  a  majority  of  the  members.  The  vote 
is  about  to  be  taken  witliout  giving  me  an  opportunity  to  be  heard.  Il 
were  idle  for  me  to  say  that  I  am  ignorant  of  the  disposition  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  to  pass  the  resolation  of  censure.    I  have  been 
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tiolentlj  assailed  in  a  personal  manner,  bnt  hare  had  no  opportonitj  of 
being  heard  in  reply  ;  nor  do  I  now  ask  for  any  feiTor  at  the  hands 
of  gentlemen  ;  bat  in  the  name  of  an  insulted  constitaency,  in  behalf  of 
One  of  the  States  of  this  Union,  m  behalf  of  the  people  of  these  States, 
and  of  our  Federal  Constitution,  I  demand  a  hearing  in  the  ordinary 
mode  of  proceeding  ;  I  accept  no  other  privilege.  I  will  reodve  no  other 
courtesy?^ 

This  note  appeared  the  next  morning  in  the  current  proceedings  of  the 
House. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  taken  on  the  resolution  of  censure,  and  it  waa 
adopted  by  125  yeas  to  69  nays.    The  vote  by  States  was  as  follows : 
Maine.    Tea — Messrs.  Clifford,  Littlefield,  and  Marshal],       .    .    8 

Kay — Messrs.  Fessenden  and  Randall, 2 

Absent — ^none. 
New  Hahpshibe.    Yea — Messrs.  Atherton,  Burke,  and  Redding,    3 

Nay — ^none.    Absent — none. 
Massachusetts.    Yea — ^none. 

Nay — Messrs.  Adams,  Borden,  Calhoun,  Cashing,  Hud- 
son, Parmenter,  and  Winthrop, t 

Absent  or  not  voting — Messrs.  Briggs  and  Bamell,     .    .    2 
Rhode  Island.    Yea — ^none. 

Nay — Mr.  Cranston, • 1 

Absent  or  not  voting — Mr.  Tillinghast, 1 

Connecticut.    Yea — ^none.    Absent — none. 

Nay — Messrs.    Boardman,    Brockway,    Osbom,    Smith, 

Trumball,  and  Williams 6 

Vermont.    Yea — none.    Absent — Mr.  Slade. 

Nay — Messrs.  Everett,  Hall,  Mattocks,  and  Young,    .     .    4 
New  York.    Yea — Messrs.  Brewster,  Clinton,  John  G.  Floyd, 
Charles  A.  Floyd,  Herrick,  McClellan,  Oliver,  Riggs, 

and  Ward, 9 

Nay.    Messrs.   Blair,  Childs,   Chittenden,   I.  C.  Clark, 
Davis,  Doig,  Ferris,  Fillmore,  Gates,  Gordon,  Granger, 

Linn,  and  Roosevelt, 13 

Not  voting — Messrs.  Barnard,  Babcock,  Bowne,  McKeon, 
Clark,    Foster,    Hunt,    Patridge,    Sandford,    Wood, 

and  Young, 11 

New  Jersey.    Yea — Mr.  Stratton, 1 

Nay — ^Messrs.  Aycrig  and  Maxwell, 2 

Not  voting — ^Hidstead,  Randolph,  and  York,     ....    8 
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PiVNBTLVAKiA.  YeiH-MesBTs.  BeoBoii,  Bidlack,  Black,  Brown, 
Fornance,  Oerry,  0.  'I.  Ingenoll,  J.  R.  Ingenoll, 
Jack,  Plmnmer,  Snyder,  Westbrook,  Keim,  Marchand, 

and  Newhard, 15 

Nay — MeBsro.  Henry,  James  Irwin,  James,  and  Simonlon,    4 
Not  voting-^MefiSM.  Goopor,  Lawrence,  W.  W.  Irwin, 

Ramsey,  and  Toland, 5 

Delaware.    Mr.  Rodny  did  not  vote,    •    • 1 

Maryland.  Yea — ^Messrs.  Mason,  Randall,  Sollers,  and  Ken- 
nedy,   4 

Nay — none. 

Absent — Messrs.  Johnson  and  Williams, 2 

YiRGiinA.  Yea — ^Messrs.  Barton,  Botts,  Gary,  Ooles,  Gilmer, 
Goggin,  Goode,  Hdns,  Hays,  Hopkins,  Hnnter,  Hub- 
bard, Mallory,  Powell,  Smith,  Stienrod,  Tallifiero,  Som- 

mers,  and  Stnart, 19 

Nay — none. 

Not  voting — Mr.  Wise 1 

North  Carouna.  Yea — Messrs.  Arrington,  Caldwell,  Daniel, 
Deberry,  Graham,  McKay,  Rayner,  Rencher,  Shepherd, 

Stanly,  and  Washington, H 

Nay — ^none. 

Absent — Mr,  Williams, 1 

South  Carouna.    Yea — ^Messrs.  William  Butler,  Sampson  H. 

Butler,  Campbell,  Holmes,  Pickens,*  Rhett,  and  Rogers,    6 
Nay — none. 

Absent — Messrs.  Caldwell  and  Sumpter    - S 

GEORGLi.    Yea— Messrs.  Dawson,  Colquit,  Cooper,  Foster,  Hab- 

bersham,  and  Warren, 8 

Nay — none. 

Absent — ^Messrs.  Gamble,  Nesbit,  and  Khig,       ....    8 
Alabama.    Yea — ^Messrs.    Houston,  Hubbard,  Shields,  Lewis, 

and  Chapman, ^ 5 

Nay — none. 

Absent — ^Mr.  Payne, •....! 

Mississim.    Yea — ^Messrs.  Gwinn  and  Thompson,  .....    S 

Absent — none.    Nay — none. 
Louisiana.    Yea — ^Messrs.  Dawson,  Moore,  and  White,     ...    8 
Nay — ^none.    Absent — none. 

•  Ifr.  PkkMt  WM  Gomnor  of  Bo«lh  Ccidfaia  at  Am  brwMBff  ool  or  «M  pMl  i^bdBoB  cC  IM 
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Abkansas.    Tea — Mr.  Oroa. 1 

Nay — ^none.    Abflent — none. 
T1VKI88EX.    Yea— Messrs.  Arnold,  McClellan,  I L.  T^^Iliams,  G. 
H.  Williams,  W.  B.  Campbell,  Thomas  J.  Campbell,  Tnr- 
ney,  Carothers,  Gantry,  Waterson,  A.  Y.  Brown,  Milton 

Brown,  and  Johnson, 13 

Nay — none.    Absent — none. 
Kentocky.    Yea — Messrs.  Boyd,  Triplett,  Owsley,  Thompson, 

Oreen,  Sprigg,  Andrews,  Davis,  and  Butler,    .    •    •    •    9 

Nay — Messrs.  Pope  and  Underwood, 2 

Absent — Mr.  Marshall, 1 

Mr.  Speaker  White  not  voting 1 

Omo.    Yea — Messrs.  Doane,  Medill,  Mathews,  Sweeney,  Hastings, 

Dean,  and  Weller, 7 

Nay — Messrs.  Good,  Morrow,  Morris,  Pendleton,  Ridge- 
way,  Mason,  Cowen,  Mathiot,  Stokeley,  and  Andrews,  .10 

Absent — Mr.  Rassel, 1 

Mr.  Giddings  not  voting, .'    .     1 

Indiana.    Yea — Messrs.  Thompson,  Kennedy,  and  Lane,*    .    .    3 
Nay — Messrs.  White,  Cravens,  and  Wallace,      ....    3 

Not  voting— Mr.  Proffit, 1 

MicmoAN.    Yea — ^none.    Absent — ^none. 

Nay — Mr.  Howard,  f    ....         T 1 

Ilunois.    Year— Messrs.  Casey,  Reynolds,  and  Stuart,       ...    3 
Nay — ^none.    Absent — ^none. 
Mr.  Wise,  of  Virginia,  declared  that  he  would  not  vote  on  such  £ 
question  ;  Mr.  Barnard,  of  New  York,  published  a  card  declaring  the 
whole  proceeding  uTvconstUutiondL^  and  that  he  would  not  lend  his  sane 
tion,  even  by  voting  against  the  resolution  of  censure. 

Mr.  Slade,  of  Vermont,  published  a  card  saying  he  was  confined  by  ill 
health  ;  but  had  he  been  present,  he  certainly  would  have  voted  against 
the  resolution  of  censure. 

1841]  When  the  Speaker  announced  the  resolution  "carried/'  the 
author  rose,  and  taking  formal  leave  of  the  Speaker  and  officers 
of  the  House,  of  his  colleagues,  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  a  few  other  personal 
friends,  passed  out  of  the  halL  As  he  reached  the  front  door,  he  found 
Senators  Clay  and  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky,  who  had  been  spectators 
of  the  scene  just  described.    As  Mr.  Clay  extended  to  him  his  hand  he 


*  Mr.  Lane  it  a  republican  Senator  at  the  writing  of  these  sketchet  in  1801. 
t  Mr.  Howard  ia  alio  a  republican  Senator  In  186S. 
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thanked  him  for  the  firmness  with  which  he  had  met  the  outrage  perpe- 
trated upon  him,  declaring  that  no  man  would  ever  doubt  his  perfect 
right  to  state  his  own  yiews  against  the  slave  trade,  particularly  while 
the  Executive  and  the  Senate  were  expressing  theirs  in  favor  of  it."^ 

The  author  at  once  sent  his  resignation  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
and  a  copy  to  the  Governor  of  Ohio,  and  left  the  city  for  his  residence. 

*  This  Idndnen  and  encoang^mtiit  tendered  bj  Mr.  Olaj  at  that  time,  win  aeoonnt,  In  part,  for 
the  author^  Mendehip  towmrdi  him  In  later  yean. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

THX   SLAVE  POWSB  BAFFLED. 

jj^^m  At  the  meeting  of  the  Honse,  on  the  morning  after  the  rote 
of  censore  was  given,  members  appeared  dissatisfied.  Mr.  Adams 
moved  an  amendment  of  the  jonmal  in  order  to  make  it  show  more  ex- 
plicitly his  own  opposition  to  the  resolution  of  censure. 

Mr.  Everett,  of  Yermont,  moved  to  print  five  thousand  extra  copies 
relating  to  the  censure,  for  distribution  among  the  people. 

Mr.  Stanly,  of  North  Carolina,  said  :  "  If  the  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont will  include  the  resolutions  presented  by  Mr.  Oiddings,  I  will  vote 
for  twenty  thousand  copies." 

Mr.  Everett.   "  I  accept  the  amendment." 

Mr.  Adams.   "  Fifty  thousand  copies  J' 

But  Mr.  Stanly  no  longer  urged  his  proposition. 

Mr.  Weller  appeared  anxious  to  have  the  journal  so  amended  as  to 
show  that  Mr.  Oiddings  had  an  opportunity  of  defending  himself ;  but 
the  House  refused  the  proposition. 

Neither  the  slave  power  nor  the  democratic  party  had  been  willing  to 
take  issue  upon  the  propositions  presented  fcff  the  consideration  of  the 
•House.  Even  Mr.  Calhoun,  the  leading  advocate  of  slavery,  while 
frankly  declaring  the  author  to  have  been  wrong  in  presenting  his  reso- 
Intions^  was  never  known  to  deny  their  doctrines.  No  statesman,  no 
respectable  editor  of  the  democratic  party,  denied  that  the  propositions 
were  a  correct  exposd  of  constitutional  doctrines ;  but  slaveholding 
statesmen  and  democratic  editors  were  loud  in  their  denunciation  of  the 
author  for  thus  expressing  his  honest  convictions.  He  was  proclaimed 
an  "  agitator,"  a  "  demagogue  seeking  notoriety,"  an  "  abolitionist ;" 
and  the  reflecting  men  of  that  day  saw  most  clearly  that  the  masses  of 
the  democratic  party  and  a  large  portion  of  the  whig  party,  really  enter- 
tained the  opinion  that  northern  members  of  Congress  had  no  right  to 
speak  truth  in  regard  to  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  upon  the  high  seas, 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  in  the  Territories  of  the  United  States. 
Indeed,  it  were  difficult  for  men  at  this  time  to  conceive  the  political 
degradation  to  which  the  popular  mipd  of  the  North  had  been  subjected 
by  the  long  and  constant  surrender  of  northern  rights  and  northern 
honor,  that  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  might  be  upheld  and  encou- 
raged. 
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Bat  this  public  censnre  of  a  member  of  Congress  for  uttering  his  sinr 
cere  convictions  did  much  to  awaken  the  people  to  a  consciousness  that 
their  liberties  were  in  danger.  The  antMarerj  press  and  a  portion  of 
the  whig  press,  published  the  whole  proceedings  with  discreet  and  import- 
ant comments  and  suggestions."^ 

Public  meetings  were  held  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  free  States, 
declaring  the  right  of  memb«*8  of  Congress  to  express  their  views  in 
regard  to  slaverj  and  the  slave  trade,  so  long  as  that  bodj  was  called 
on  to  sustain  the  institution. 

In  the  author's  district  there  was  much  indigpiation  manifested ; 
large  public  meetings  were  oonv^ed.  The  doctrines  enunciated  in  his 
resolutions,  as  well  as  his  right  to  present  them,  were  carefully  and 
fully  sustained,  and  he  was  called  on  to  stand  as  a  candidate  for  re^Aec- 
tion  without  the  formality  of  a  nomination  by  convention.  At  some  of 
these  meetings  the  primd  doctrines  of  goYemment  were  referred  to,  and 
the  rights  of  the  people  and  of  the  States  defined  with  a  precision  that 
would  have  done  no  discredit  to  the  statesmen  of  that  day.f 

These  proceedings  and  resolutions  were  presented  to  the  conMderation 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  were  entered  upon  the  record  of 

*  The  author  would  do  Injusiioe  wera  he  to  omit  the  flMi,  thmt  "The  New  Tork  Sreiiiiig  Poit,** 
edited  by  WUlUm  0.  Bryant,  an  able  democratic  paper^  arowed  the  right  of  Bfr.  Qiddlngs  to  pre- 
■ent  his  resolutions,  and  the  editor  declared  that  were  he  a  resident  of  Mr.  Giddlngs*  district,  he 
would  use  erery  honorable  eflbrt  foi^that  gentlelnan^l  refileetion. 

t  The  followbig  resolutions  were  adopted  at  a  large  conrentioa  held  In  Aahtabnla  County : 

JSeeo/ced,  That  our  fatben,  at  the  expense  of  moch  blood  and  treasure,  established  a  repreeentftp 
tire  form  of  government  in  which  the  roioe  of  the  people  was  recogniaed  as  the  controlling  power. 

S<f ,  That  the  right  of  representation  haying  been  purchased  by  the  best  blood  of  our  anoeeton, 
ean  only  be  surrendered  with  the  blood  of  their  offqyrlng. 

8<f,  That  to  the  maintenance  of  our  Ooremmenl  In  Ha  repreeentatlTe  form  we  solemnly  ple4B9 
our  lires,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor. 

4IA,  That  erery  attempt  to  abridge  the  right  of  the  people  to  be  heard  through  their  repreeent*- 
tlres  in  Congress  is  faicompatible  with  our  inatttotSons,  Bubrentre  of  Amerloan  liberty,  and  rtwtkk- 
Mcnary  in  iU  tendency, 

Uhf  That  the  rote  of  censnre  pasMd  upon  the  Hon.  Joehna  R.  Glddings  on  the  9Sd  March  last 
was  a  flagrant  violation  of  our  rights  and  the  zlghta  of  our  State,  snbTeniTe  of  one  of  the  meet  im- 
portant features  of  our  Govenunent,  and  should  be  regarded  a$  the  commmoementqfanimporP 
ant  rem^ution, 

tth.  That  whUe  thoee  ooneemed  In  the  coastwise  tUre  trade  demand  of  the  Tederal  Goremmeoi 
protection  in  thefar  vocation,  the  traflie  In  human  flesh  must  cooftitute  a  Biih)«cl  of  legitimate  debata 
both  in  Congress  and  among  the  people. 

7M,  That  as  brethren  of  the  same  republleanfhmQy,  we  can  upon  members  of  Oongress  who  Toted 
to  censure  our  Representatire  to  declare  explicitly  whether  they  desire  us  to  maintain  the  coaslviw 
aUve  trade  while  they  deny  to  us  the  expression  of  ov  ei«n  views  on  the  snhjeot? 

8f4,  That  the  question  now  proposed  to  the  Amertcan  people  is  one  that  rises  above  all  par^ 
eonslderations,  involvfaig  the  meet  vital  prindplea  ef  the  Oovemment,  fanperioosly  demanding  Am 
nnited  eflbrts  of  aO  parties  In  svpport  of  the  ConsHtotlon  and  the  rights  of  the  people. 

WA,  That  these  proceedinp  be  signed  by  the  president  and  vlce*president,  and  oertUled  by  the 
■eeretaries,  and  transmitted  to  the  Hon.  Patrick  O.  Good,  of  the  Houee  of  Beprssentatives  In  Osp- 
grcss,  with  a  request  that  he  lagr  them  before  that  bM|y. 
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debates  in  that  body.  Some  of  these  attracted  attention,  and  were  said 
to  rank  among  the  ablest  state  papers  of  the  twenty-seventh  Congress. 

The  author  was  re^Jlected  by  an  overwhehning  TOte,  and  instructed  by 
the  people  to  resume  his  seat,  to  reassert  his  doctrines,  and  to  maintain 
them. 

At  the  expiration  of  five  weeks  from  the  tune  of  censure,  the  author 
resumed  his  seat  in  Congress,  clothed  with  instructions  from  the  people 
of  his  district  to  re-present  his  resolutions  and  maintain  to  the  extent  of 
his  powers  the  doctrines  which  they  asserted.  His  return  was  hailed 
with  emotions  of  gratification  by  his  yenerable  friend  Mr.  Adams,  who 
declared  his  entire  confidence  in  the  intelligence  and  disposition  of  the 
people  to  reform  the  Government,  if  properly  appealed  to  by  public  men. 
Messrs.  Slade  and  Gates  were  greatly  strengthened  in  thek  hopes  of  suc- 
cess, and  those  members  who  had  voted  against  the  censure  were  cheered 
and  confirmed  in  their  convictions  respecting  the  freedom  of  debate. 

The  Coromittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Senate,  to  whom  the  mes- 
sage of  the  President  on  the  subject  of  the  "  Creole,"  and  the  letter  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  our  minister  at  London,  were  committed, 
appeared  unwilling  to  agitate  the  suly'ect  farther  and  made  no  report, 
retaining  those  important  state  papers  in  unbroken  silence.  Mr.  Cal- 
houn ceased  to  call  the  attention  of  the  country  to  these  chums  for 
riaves  :  indeed,  so  far  as  the  author  could  learn,  Mr.  Calhoun  never  sub- 
sequently mentioned  the  subject  even  in  private  conversation.  The 
Senate  forbore  all  further  ^scussion  in  regard  to  slaves  freed  under 
British  laws,  and  neither  Mr.  Webster,  the  Secretary  of  State,  nor  Pre- 
sident Tyler,  nor  his  successor,  Mr.  Polk,  were  known  to  have  taken  fur- 
ther action  on  the  subject :  indeed,  it  was  often  asserted  in  the  House 
that  the  Executive  had  been  silenced  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  and 
southern  members  were  taunted  with  receding  from  their  arrogant  assump- 
tions ;  to  which  they  .€nly  replied,  that  the  claims  were  not  abandoned^ 
though  not  then  pressed  upon  the  British  Government. 

But  the  most  remarkable  effect  of  this  popular  feeling  was  manifested 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  the  members  who  voted  for  the 
Tesolution  of  censure.  They  well  understood  the  instructions  of  the 
author,  to  again  present  the  resolutions,  which  had  now  been  published 
throughout  the  free  States,  and  to  maintain  the  doctrines  which  they 
asserted.  If  thus  presented,  the  House  must  have  adopted  or  rejected 
them.  But  they  could  only  be  presented  when  the  States  were  called 
on  for  resolutions,  which  by  the  rules  of  the  House  was  on  each  alter- 
nate Monday.  Yet  a  large  majority  had  voted  for  the  censure,  and  were 
at  all  times  able  to  control  the  business  of  the  House ;   and  as  often  as 
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reeolotion  day  came  round,  a  motion  was  made  and  carried  to  proceed 
to  Uhir  business,  thereby  defeating  the  author's  intention  to  present  his 
resolutions  for  consideration.  Daring  the  remainder  of  that  session  and 
the  whole  of  the  last  sesaon  of  the  twenty-serenth  Congress,  the  slare 
power  and  the  democratic  party  exhibited  a  moral  cowardice  entirely  un- 
worthy of  statesmen. 

Finding  the  majority  thus  to  have  receded  from  the  position  they  had 
assumed  when  censuring  the  author,  he  seized  upon  the  first  opportunity, 
to  vindicate  in  a  public  speech,  the  doctrines  arowed  in  the  resolutions 
which  the  party  would  not  permit  him  to  present  to  the  House.  The 
speech  was  listened  to  with  respectful  attention,  and  although  he  spoke 
with  severity  of  language  respecting  the  slave  trade  and  of  those  who  in 
official  stations  encouraged  that  commerce  in  men  and  women,  yet  he 
was  not  called  to  ordeh  Indeed,  without  intarruptian  he  reasserted  and 
vindicated  the  doctrines  for  which  he  had  been  censured  sixty  days  pre- 
viously. From  that  day  the  freedom  of  debate  was  substantially  r^;ained, 
although  the  twenty-first  or  gag-rule  continued  to  hold  a  place  in  the 
manual  for  two  years  after  this  incident  occurred.* 

These  extraordinary  proceedings  attracted  attention  in  England.  The 
English  press  republished  the  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  British  Ministry  had,  however,  refused  indemnity  to  the  slave- 
dealers  before  the  news  of  th^  author's  expulsion  reached  that  country. 
In  the  meantime  so  many  questions  of  difficulty  had  arisen  between  the 
British  Government  and  ours,  that  Lord  Ashburton  was  appointed  envoy 
and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  our  Government  for  the  purpose  of  set- 
tling all  matters  existing  between  the  two  nations,  except  those  arising 
from  the  release  of  slaves  landed  on  British  islands,  including  the  "  Cre- 
ole," on  that  he  was  authorized  to  hold  no  correspondence. 

This  was  the  first  instance  in  the  history  of  our  Government,  on  which 
the  popular  voice  was  definitely  and  distinctly  uttered  in  such  direct  con- 
demnation of  the  acts  of  either  branch  of  our  national  L^^ature  ;  and 
few  instances  have  occurred  in  which  the  voice  of  the  people  has  been 
proclaimed  with  greater  potency. 

•Ifr.  Benton,  !nhte'*ThIrtgrTMn,**appTOpriAtM  an  entlr*  flhaptertotheeMeoT  tke**ONoto,*' 
b  whkh  he  eridently  Intended  to  JoatUy  hfauelf  and  the  Senaton  who  Toted  and  acted  wUk 
Mm  on  that  luliject;  hnthemakee  no  aUniion  to  proceedfaigf  In  the  Boom,  or  to  anj  of  the  insl* 
deoli  attending  Ite  agitation  fn  that  bodj.  It  to»  howerer,  itlll  more  remarkable,  that  In  hb 
**  Abridgment  of  OongtMilonal  Debatei,**  whidi  pmporti  to  giro  an  abetrad  of  all  that  was  eaU 
and  done  In  that  body,  he  doea  not  allude  to  the  reeolotioni  presented  by  the  author,  nor  to  the  vote 
of  eeosore,  nor  to  any  dnmmstanoe  attending  the  anthor^s  resignation,  and  return  to  OoogreH. 
Bat  these  facU  show  the  effbrts  aiade  to  perrert  the  trath  of  history,  In  order  that  ov  reoords  ^gkl 
jHt  bear  testimony  to  the  despotism  and  depraTllj  oT  tfMM  who,  for  half  a  oaotofy,  iphaM  aai 
saeooraged  crimes  of  tiie  mcpl  reroltlng  character. 

18 
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The  very  general  effort  of  the  pro^reiy  press  and  politiciAiig  to 
Busrepresent  the  history  of  the  **  Creole,"  and  to  sappteaa  so  far  as  pos» 
siUe  all  knowledge  of  the  real  qoestions  inyolved,  constitute  the  author's 
▼indication  for  qieaklng  with  perfiect  fireedom  of  scenes  in  which  he  was 
so  prominent  an  actor. 

The  democratic  party  had  looked  to  the  Tisit  of  Lord  Ashbnrton  with 
the  hope  and  e3q>ectation  that  the  ExecatLve  would  induce  the  British 
OoTemment  to  surrender  the  right  of  yisitation,  which  for  many  years 
had  been  a  subject  of  diplomatic  correspondence.  By  ''the  right  of 
▼isitation,"  British  statesmen  understood  the  right  of  every  British  sfaq^ 
of  war,  when  cruiong  for  slayedealers,  to  yisit  BUiq)ected  ships  so  &r  as 
was  necessary  to  determine  whether  they  were  "  pirates  "  or  ships  "  en- 
gaged in  lawful  commerce."  This  right  had  be^  denied  by  our  slave- 
holding  administrations,  and  as  such  visitation  rendered  the  African  sUye 
trade  more  dangerous,  and  thereby  enhanced  the  price  of  slaves,  our  pnK 
slavery  statesmen  were  anxious  to  exempt  all  ships  sailing  under  Anieri- 
can  colors  from  such  interruption. 

Bat  this  expectation  failed.  The  British  minister  made  no  concession ; 
on  the  contrary,  by  the  treaty  formed  between  the  two  governments  in 
1842,  the  United  States  agreed  to  constantly  maintain  a  naval  force 
upon  the  African  coast,  of  at  least  eighty  guns,  for  the  more  effectual 
siq)pre8sion  of  the  slave  trade. 

But  the  arrogant  condact  of  southern  statesmen  was  well  illustrated 
by  certain  members  who  had  been  appointed  to  serve  on  the  Ck)mmittee 
of  ''.Foreign  Affairs."  Having  failed  to  induce  the  House  to  remove  Mr. 
Adams  from  the  position  of  chairman,  Messrs.  Gilmer  and  Hunter,  of 
Virginia ;  Rhett,  of  South  Carolina ;  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  and  Proffil^ 
of  Indiana,  united  in  a  written  application,  addressed  to  the  House  of 
R^resentatives,  asking  to  be  excused  from  serving  on  said  committee, 
as  they  were  unwillii%  to  act  with  Mr.  Adams  as  chairman,  who,  they 
said,  had  "  avowed  opinions,  amd  persevered  in  a  system  of  condtLctj  wAick 
tn  their  opkdon,  slunoed  him  an  wisafe  depository  of  pvMic  trusty*  The 
House  by  a  vote  readily  excused  them  from  further  service  on  said  com- 
mittee, and  the  Speaker  appointed  Messrs.  White,  of  Louisiana ;  A.  H. 
Shepherd,  of  North  Carolina ;  Isaac  E.  Hohnes,  of  South  Carolina ; 
R.  Chapman,  of  Alabama,  and  Mark  A.  Cooper,  of  Georgia,  to  act  as 
members  of  said  committee  in  the  place  of  the  five  members  who  had 

*  Of  these  gentiemen,  Mr.  Hunter  la,  at  the  time  of  wMtftg  thie  note,  an  agent  of  the  rebelt,  tent 
^  bgland  to  obtain  aid  for  the  Sonthera  Gonfederaey*  and  Bir.  Rhett  !•  a  member  of  the  rebel 
•aagvaiit  ^I^  the  othera  haTt  died  wUhooi  giving  to  the  world  anj  extnordlnaiy  erideBce  d 
iheir  own  patiiotiam. 
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be^  excused.  Of  these,  Messrs.  Cooper,  Holmes,  and  Chapman,  also 
asked  to  be  excused  for  the  reasons  set  forth  bj  their  predeoessora.^ 
These  gentlemen  were  also  excused  bj  vote  of  the  Honse.  They  all  ap^ 
peared  to  entertain  no  donbts  that  their  efforts  to  affect  the  reputation 
of  Mr.  Adams,  would  exert  an  extensiye  influence  upon  the  country. 
But  the  aged  hero  appeared  entirely  unconscious  of  danger  on  that  point, 
nor  did  his  friends  exhibit  any  particular  alarm  in  r^ard  to  it. 

A  bill  to  amend  the  charter  of  the  City  of  Alexandria  came  up  for 
consideration,  when  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  pioved  an  ameiylment, 
granting  the  right  of  sufi&age  to  all  "free  whiU  vuUe  cUizemJ' 

Mr.  Adams  moved  to  strike  out  the  word  "  white,"  so  as  to  extend 
the  .right  to  all  **free  cUizent"  without  re^ct  to  color.  In  support  of 
this  motion,  he  urged  that  the  protection  of  life,  of  liberty,  and  property 
was  as  dear  and  as  necessary  to  the  colored  man  as  to  the  white  maa 
That  the  colored  man  contributed  of  his  substance  to  the  support  of 
the  OoYemment  in  all  cases  the  same  hs  white  men,  and  frequently  ib 
taxed  to  educate  the  children  of  white  men,  in  schools  where  they  are 
not  permitted  to  send  their  own  ;  that  the  rights  of  life  and  liberty  ajre 
not  iuYolved  in  the  right  of  suffrage,  which  is  strictly  a  conyentional| 
and  not  a  natural  right ;  yet  no  just  reason  can  be  assigned  why  the 
right  to  vote  should  depend  upon  the  complexion. 

Slaveholders  were  enraged  at  this  proposition,  and  still  more  at  the 
reason  and  logic  with  which  it  was  enforced,  yet  no  man  presumed  tQ 
attempt  any  answer,  but  put  an  end  to  the  discussion  by  kying  the  sub- 
ject on  the  table. 

The  second  session  of  the  twentyHseventh  Congress  was  characterized 
hj  still  greater  efforts  in  favor  of  despotism  on  the  part  of  the  southern 
statesmen,  and  by  corresponding  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  advocatea 
of  liberty  to  defeat  those  designs  of  the  slave  power ;  but  refiectiog  men 
saw  clearly  that  the  slaveholding  influence  had^passed  its  culminating 
point.  Tlie  institution  no  longer  exerted  undisputed  sway.  Theregaisr 
ing  the  right  of  petition  and  freedom  of  debate  constituted  the  first  step 
in  the  important  reformation  which  may  be  said  to  have  been  £urly  in- 
augurated during  tiie  year  1842.  The  author  was  stigmatized  as  an 
^'agitator,"  a  ''fanatic,"  an  "abolitionist,"  and  ''exerting  no  influence 
in  Congress.''  No  man,  no  editor  assailed  the  doctrines  laid  down  ia 
the  resolutions  whieh  brought  upon  him  such  a  deluge  of  slaveholding 
wrath. 

•  ThoM  genttemen  who  ftlt  II  wrong  to  detract  from  their  own  dlgnltj  bj  ferrlBr  € 
with  Ifr.  Adamf ,  wer«  penoMlad  to  rotlio  from  th%  poMIe  gtw,  •&«  Oo  %iilbir  iM 
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It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  make  his  real  views  known,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  position  which  he  had  assumed.  Mr.  Adams  better  nndar- 
ttood  the  difficulty,  and  had  been  nnwUling  to  join  in  any  platform  of 
principles,  saying  he  would  not  live  to  yindicate  them  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  appeared  quite  willing  that  the  author  should  avow  his  doctrineB 
and  policy,  beliering,  as  he  said,  that  the  author  would  live  to  mMnta^n 
them. 

During  the  recess  of  Congress  the  author  wrote  for  publication  a 
series  4)f  articles  signed  "  Pacificus."  They  were  first  published  in  the 
"  Western  Reserve  Chronicle,"  a  paper  printed  at  Warren,  Ohio.  The 
object  of  these  essays  was  to  draw  the  constitutional  line  of  demarkation 
between  the  Federal  Goyemment  and  the  institution  of  slavery.  They 
ftiDy  admitted  the  privil^e  of  the  southern  States  to  maintain  the  insti- 
tution ;  that  although  it  was  wrong,  yet  neither  the  free  States  nor  the 
Federal  Government  possessed  constitutional  authority  to  interfere  with 
it  But  they  asserted  that  the  free  States  held  the  same  right  to  be 
entirely  free  and  exempt  from  its  disgrace  and  expense.  That  as  the 
dave  States  held  the  privilege  to  enjoy  slavery,  the  free  States  held  the 
same  privilege  to  enjoy  freedom.  Therefore  the  Federal  Government 
oould  no  more  abolish  slavery  in  our  southern  States  than  it  could  abolish 
freedom  in  the  free  States  ;  and  as  it  was  the  equal  agent  of  both  fr^e 
and  slave  States,  it  could  not  interfere  to  uphold  or  put  down  slavery  in 
the  South  or  liberty  in  the  North. 

That  in  regard  to  the  Territories,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
high  seas,  no  State  authority  or  State  laws  could  be  recognized.  There 
Congress  held  supreme  jurisdiction  and  was  bound  to  carry  out  the 
doctrines  avowed  by  the  fathers  in  17T6,  that  human  governments  are 
instituted  to  secure  human  rights. 

In  these  articles  the  writer  carefully  touched  upon  the  natural  rights 
which  the  Creator  had  bestowed  upon  mankind.  He  referred  to  the  case 
of  a  fugitive  slave,  asserting  his  right  at  all  times  to  maintain  his  liberty, 
erven  though  in  doing  so  it  becomes  necessary  to  slay  his  master  and  all 
others  who  attempt  to  hold  him  in  bondage. 

igij^.  These  articles  attracted  attention,  and  were  extensively  repub- 
lished in  newspapers  and  in  pamphlet  form.  They  were  com- 
mended by  editors,  politicians,  and  statesmen.  But  anti-slavery  men 
found  great  difficulty  from  their  inability  to  form  an  issue  with  the  sup- 
porters of  slavery.  In  Congress  and  out  of  it  mombers  of  the  demo- 
cratic party  carefully  avoided  every  issue  which  tLe  lovers  of  liberty 
tendered  them.  Pro-slavery  statesmen  and  politicians  were  loud  in  their 
denunciations ;  but  careful  to  lay  down  no  rule,  doctrine,  or  priucipiei 
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• 

on  which  the  adyocates  of  human  rights  could  take  issne.  Nor  would 
the  advocates  of  slavery  deny  any  specific  doctrine,  principle,  or  primal 
truth  which  the  lovers  of  liberty  maintained. 

Bat  the  policy  of  the  slaveholding  portion  of  the  Union  was  indi*- 
cretely  expressed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Mr.  Upshor,  in  hif 
annnal  report  transmitted  to  Congress  by  the  President  at  the  opening 
of  the  last  session  of  the  twenty-seventh  Congress.  Mr.  Upshur  was 
a  native  of  Yirginia,  educated  in  that  State,  and  reared  in  the  belief  that 
the  Old  Dominion  was  entitled  to  furnish  the  principal  officers  of  Govern- 
ment, and  to  shape  the  politics  of  the  nation.  The  failure  of  Mr.  Cal- 
houn in  his  efforts  to  commit  the  nation  to  support  the  coastwise  slave 
trade,  seemed  never  to  have  been  heard  of  by  Mr.  Upshur,  or  if  under- 
stood, he  must  have  disregarded  the  example  which  that  case  afforded. 
He  now  recommended  an  increase  of  the  navy  sufficient  to  prevent  an 
enemy  from  landing  upon  our  shores  ;  and  as  an  argument,  he  iusisted 
that  tb»  "  peculiar  population  "  of  the  South  would  render  it  dangerous 
to  permit  our  enemies  to  make  a  lodgment  within  our  slave  States. 

This  proposition  to  tax  the  nation  for  the  protection  of  slavery,  how- 
ever indiscreet,  constituted  evidence  of  an  intention  to  make  the  people 
of  the  free  States  bear  the  burdeus  of  the  institution,  and  northern 
advocates  of  freedom  held  up  that  policy  to  the  condemnation  of  the 
people,  insisting  that  no  appropriation  should  be  made  from  the  national 
funds  for  that  purpose,  though  the  institution  were  to  be  swept  from  the 
earth .  That  we  would  protect  the  South  against  invasion  by  caUing 
their  slaves  into  service,  as  General  Jackson  had  done  in  1814,  or  we 
would  set  the  slaves  free  as  he  had  done  :  But  there  was  no  southern 
or  northern  Senator  or  Representative  that  would  stand  forth  in  defence 
of  the  SecretMys  policy. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  session,  Mr.  Adams  introduced  a  resolutioiL 
repealing  the  twenty-first  rule  of  the  House,  and  called  for  the  previous 
question  ;  the* '.  was  a  second  to  the  demand,  but  the  House  refused  to 
order  the  main  question,  and  it  was  thus  postponed  firom  day  to  day  for 
some  time,  when  it  was  laid  on  the  table  by  a  bare  majority ;  memben 
appeared  unwilling  to  repeal  it  by  direct  vote,  although  it  had  morally 
ceased  to  operate. 

Another  item  of  some  political  significance  occurred  at  the  opening 
of  this  last  session  of  the  twenty-seventh  Congress.  The  author  had  • 
been  appointed  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Claims  at  the  first 
session,  which  commenced  in  December,  1841,  and  having  served  the 
whole  of  the  first  session  and  part  of  the  second,  resigned  his  seat  under 
the  vote  of  censure,  in  March,  1842,  and  another  chairman  had  been 
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appointed  to  fill  tLe  yacancy,  who,  of  course,  held  the  place  op  to  tbe 
close  of  that  Bession.  Southern  members  now  uusoBted  that  the  Speakery 
being  a  warm  friend  of  Mr.  Clay,  would  not  dare  to  disregard  soathern 
feelmgs  so  much  as  to  reappoint  the  author.  The  writer  had  forbidden 
his  friends  to  make  any  effort  for  his  reappointment ;  bat  the  Speaker 
seemed  to  hare  no  hesitancy.  Indeed,  he  said  publicly  that  the  YOte  of 
censure  was  an  outrage  to  which  he  had  always  been  opposed,  and  for 
which  he  desired  to  express  his  entire  disregard  by  reappointing  Mr. 
Oiddings. 

The  committee  was  composed  of  three  northern  Whigs,  beades  the 
writer,  to  wit :  Messrs.  Tomlinson,  of  New  York  ;  Osbom,  of  Connecti- 
cut, {md  Cowen,  of  Ohio ;  while  Messrs.  Arnold,  of  Tennessee,  and  War- 
ren, of  Georgia,  were  slaveholding  Whigs  ;  and  Messrs.  Burke,  of  New 
flampshire  ;  Medill,  of  Ohio,  and  Hubbard,  of  Virginia,  were  Democrats. 
Thus  there  was  a  Whig  majority  of  three,  and  a  pro-skvery  majority  of 
the  same  number. 

By  the  ancient  rules  of  the  House,  the  committees  held  the  right  to 
elect  their  chairman  ;  bat  the  practice  had  long  been  for  the  member 
first  named  on  the  list  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office,  and  it  had  ' 
come  to  be  universally  regarded  as  law.  So  universal  was  this  under- 
standing that  the  majority  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  would 
not  assume  the  responsibility  of  electing  a  chairman  in  opposition  to  Mr. 
Adams,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  Speaker  ;  but  asked  the  House 
to  remove  him,  and  resigned  their  places  when  the  House  refused.  Not 
so  with  the  Committee  on  Claims  ;  the  three  Democrats  and  two 
southern  Whigs  had  voted  for  the  public  censure  of  their  chairman,  and 
foi'them  now  to  sit  in  committee  with  that  gentleman  as  presiding 
officer,  would  constitute  a  humiliation  to  which  they  were  unwilling  to 
submit.* 

Mr.  Warren,  of  Georgia,  took  care  to  inform  the  chairman  that  the 
majority  of  the  committee  had  determined  to  remove  him,  and  stated  the 
day  on  which  it  was  to  be  done,  and  advised  a  resignation.  To  this  the 
chairman  replied  that  he  had  been  appointed  by  the  Speaker  because  of 
his  industry  and  general  character.  That  in  presenting  his  resolutions 
he  had  acted  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  and  his  constit- 
uents had  effectually  reversed  the  judgment  of  the  House ;  that  such, 
too,  seemed  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  Speaker.  Under  the  circumstances 
he  felt  no  disposition  to  resign,  but  would  meet  any  action  of  the  com- 

*  Mr.  Borke,  In  a  penonal  oonTenatfon,  on  the  morning  after  Uie  resolaUon  of  oenrare  wat 
Inkrodncod,  and  while  it  was  pending,  aasared  the  author  in  the  most  solemn  manner  that  if  he  had 
ilM  povar,  be  would  hang  him  for  introducing  resolutions  against  the  slave  trade. 
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mittee  in  Bncb  manner  as  best  he  might.  Mr.  Warren  assured  him  that 
he  wished  to  avoid  a  vote  ;  bat  if  compelled  to  express  his  views,  he  wonld 
be  constrained  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  sentiment  of  the  South. 
Not  so  with  Mr.  Arnold  of  Tennessee  :  he  was  a  slaveholding  Whig, 
and  while  he  asserted  his  attachment  to  slavery,  he  declared  that  he 
would  never  unite  with  Democrats  to  perpetrate  an  outrage  upon  a  mem- 
ber merely  because  he  was  apposed  to  that  institution. 

On  the  morning  appointed  for  taking  the  vote,  Mr.  Arnold  was  not 
present.  Mr.  Medill  left  the  committee,  as  he  said,  to  persuade  Mr.  Ar- 
nold to  attend.  Neither  of  them  however  ai^)eared  subsequently  duriqg 
the  day.  The  committee  proceeded  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and 
the  next  morning  democratic  members  announced  that  Mr.  Arnold  would 
not  sustain  the  proposition  to  remove  the  chairman,  who  continued  In  the 
iuti^  of  his  office  without  further  interruption. 


SOO  THB  BIOBT  or  VlBITATKar> 


OHAFTEB  XTTT. 

ATTHIFTS  to  obtain  PATMKMT  fob  SUlYEB,  AKD  KnrOBTB  IT  FIBflDNlL 

iHTDHDATioir. 

jgy^^  AiTEB  the  "  Treaty  of  Wafihington"  had  been  oondaded  and 
ratified,  there  was  much  discontent  manifested  among  soathem 
men  at  its  silence  in  regard  to  the  right  of  visitation.  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
in  the  British  parliament,  declared  that  his  goyemment  had  in  no  reelect 
modified  its  claim  to  exercise  the  right  of  visiting  suspected  ships,  so  far  as 
to  ascertain  whether  they  were  employed  in  lawful  commerce  or  engaged 
in  the  slave  trade  ;  while  it  had  long  been  claimed  on  the  part  of  oar 
Government  that  no  cruiser  had  the  right  to  stop  any  ship  sailing  under 
American  colors,  to  ascertain  whether  she  were  engaged  in  the  slave  trade 
or  not ;  and  so  far  was  this  opposition  carried,  that  war  had  been  threat- 
ened by  leading  members  of  the  democratic  party,  if  England  continued 
the  practice.  It  was  on  this  evidence  that  Mr.  Adams  based  his  as8»^ ' 
tion  that  it ''  was  intended  to  involve  our  nation  in  a  wa/r  with  Englamd 
for  the  purpose  of  reopening  the  African  slave  trade."  There  could  bo 
no  other  excuse  for  the  hostility  manifested  by  southern  statesmen  against 
the  efforts  of  England  to  abolish  that  traffic.  But  in  making  the  Ash- 
burton  treaty,  this  feeling  in  favor  of  the  slave  trade  did  not  control  the 
Executive.  The  President  was  a  Yirginian,  and  decidedly  in  favor  of 
fostering  the  interests  of  that  State.  She  had  long  been  in  the  practice 
of  sending  her  surplus  slave  population  to  southern  markets,  which  had 
become  profitable  ;  indeed,  Yirginia  had  literally  become  a  slave  breeding 
State;  and  all  her  interests  were  opposed  to  the  African  slave  trade, 
which  brought  the  imported  Africans  in  competition  with  Yirginia  reared 
slaves.  President  Tyler  therefore  found  it  no  disagreeable  duty  to 
give  up  the  southern  doctrine  in  regard  to  the  right  of  visitation,  and 
enter  into  further  covenants  for  the  suppression  of  the  Afnean  slave 
trade.  These  things  created  great  dissatisfaction  in  the  democratic 
party,  inasmuch  as  General  Cass  and  other  leading  members  hod 
warmly  opposed  the  right  of  visitation,  declaring  it  to  be  a  revival 
of  the  former  "right  of  search,"  to  which  in  fact  it  bore  very  little  re- 
semblance. 
Senator  Crafts,  of  Yermont,  presented  to  the  Senate  the  legislative 
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Resolve  of  that  State  declaring  it  the  duty  of  Congress  to  abolieb 
slavery  and  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Colombia  ;  but  the  Senate 
raised  the  question  of  reception,  and  laid  that  qaestion  on  the  table, 
leavuig  the  resolation  in  the  hands  of  the  Senator  who  brought  it 
forward. 

By  way  of  preamble,  it  recited  "  That  the  foreign  slave  trade  was 
r^arded  as  piracy,  punishable  with  death  under  our  laws  :  That  a 
'  traffic  in  men '  had  long  been  carried  on  within  sight  of  the  halls  of 
Congress  and  of  the  President's  dwelling,  characterized  by  all  the  crimes 
of  the  foreign  slave  trade,  aggravated  by  its  outrages  upon  the  sensibili-  • 
ties  of  a  Christian  community,  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  Con- 
gress.   Therefore, 

*'  Resolved  J  That  all  laws  in  any  way  sanctioning  or  authorizing  the 
slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  ought  to  be  repealed,  and  the 
trade  prohibited." 

Mr.  Slade,  wishing  to  present  this  resolution  to  the  House,  and  know- 
ing that  the  twenty-first  rule  prohibited  its  reception,  moved  a  suspension 
of  the  rules  in  order  to  present  it  for  action  in  that  body.    All  mem- 
>  bers  from  the  slave  States  voted  against  the  motion  ;  those  from  the  free 
States  voted  as  follows  : 

Maine.    Yea — Messrs.  Bronson,  Fessenden  and  Randall,   ...    3 
Nay — Messrs.  Littlefield,  Lowell,  and  Marshall, «...    3 

,  Not  votmg — Messrs.  Allen  and  Clifford, 2 

New  Hampshire.    Yea — ^none. 

Nay — Messrs.  Burke,  Eastman,  Reddmg,  and  Shaw,    .    .    4 

Not  voting — Mr.  Atherton, .     1 

JiASSACHusETTs.    Yca — Mcssrs.  Winthrop,  Parmenter,  Hudson, 

Baker,  Briggs,  Calhoun,  Borden,  Bumell,  and  Adams,  .    9 
Nay— None. 

Not  voting — ^Messrs.  Saltoostall  and  Cashing,     ....    2 

One  vacancy. 

Rhode  Island.    Yea — ^Messrs.  Cranston  and  Tillinghast,    ...    2 

Connecticut.    Messrs.  Trumbull,  Boardman,  Osbom,  and  Smith,     4 

Not  voting — Messrs.  Brockway  and  Williams,     ....    2 

Yerxont.    Yea — Messrs.  Slade,  Everett,  and  Mattocks,    .    .    .    3    . 

Not  voting — Messrs.  Hall  and  Young, 2 

New  York.  Yea— Messrs.  J.  Q.  Floyd,  McKeon,  Roosevelt, 
Ferris,  Davis,.  Hunt,  Barnard,  Linn,  Blair,  Tomlinson, 
Chittende^i,  J.  C.  Clark,  S.  N.  Clark,  Patridge,  Budsey, 
Morgan,  Maynard,  Granger,  Oliver,  Childs,  Qates,  Fill- 
more, and  Baboocky 2S 
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Nay— MeBsrs.  C.  A.  Floyd,  Wood,  Ward,  Clinton,  Van 
Bnren,  McClellan,  Herrick,  Brewster,  Gordon,  and 
Riggs, 10 

Not  voting — Messrs.  %bert,  Yan  Bensalear,  Sandford, 
Doig,  Bowne,  Granger,  and  Yonng,  .    ......     7 

PimrsTLYANiA.    Yea — Messrs.  James,  Ramsey,  Cooper,  Rossell, 

McEennon,  Henry,  and  J.  K  Ingersoll, 7 

Nay— 0. 1.  Ingersoll,  Brown,  Fomance,  Westbrook,  New- 
*         hardy  Eeim,  Gerry,  Marchand,  Beeson,  Bidlack,  Irwin, 

Jacky  and  Plnmmer, 18 

Not  voting — Jeremiah  Brown,  Edwards,  Simonton,  Gn£h 

tme,  Irwin,  Snyder,  Reed,  and  Russel, .8 

Omo.    Yea — Messrs.  Pendleton,  Goode,  Morrow,  Morris,  Rossel, 
Ridgeway,  Cowen,  Mathiot,  Andrews,  Giddings,  and 

Stokeley, 11 

Nay — Messrs.  Dean,  Mathews,  Weller,  Medill,  Sweeney,      6 
Not  voting — Messrs.  Hastings,  Doane,  and  Mason, ...    3 

Indiana.    Yea — Messrs.  White  and  Cravens, 2 

Nay — Mr.  Thompson, 1 

Not  voting — Messrs.  Proffit,  Kennedy,  Wallace,  and  Lane,    4 
Illinois.    Yea — Messrs.  Casdy,  Reynolds,  and  Stnart, ...    *    8 

Michigan.     Absent — Mr.  Howard, 1 

Such  was  the  respect  of  the  several  northern  members  for  the  rightf 
and  dignity  of  a  free  State.  The  wholr;  vote,  including  members  from 
the  slave  States,  showed  *IS  yeas,  109  nays,  and  34  members  from  the 
free  States  not  voting. 

The  question  of  property  in  human  beings  was  again  brought  before 
the  House  of  Representatives,  but  in  a  more  objectionable  form  than  it 
had  been  presented  in  1828. 

When  General  Jackson  invaded  West  Florida  in  1814,  the  followers 
of  his  camp  took  with  them,  on  leaving  the  territory,  more  than  a  hun- 
dred slaves  ;  and  when*he  again  invaded  it  m  1818,  he  took  from  the 
inhabitants  provisions  to  a  considerable  amount. 

By  the  ninth  article  of  our  treaty  with  Spain  in  1820,  it  was  stipu- 
lated *'  that  the  Spanish  inhabitants  shall  receive  compensation  for  any 
losses  they  may  have  sustained  by  reason  of  the  operations  of  the  late 
American  army  within  that  territory." 

1848.1         lender  this  treaty  all  claims  arising  from  the  operations  of  the 
American  army  in  Florida,  during  the  year  1818,  were  regarded 
as  valid,  and  were  adjusted. 
But  those  who  had  lost  slaves  daring  the  invasion  of  1814  now  claimed 
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indemnity.    Mr.  Crawford,  at  that  time  Secretary  of  the  Ti^asiiry,  re- 
jected them. 

They  were  then  sent  to  CoDgress,  and  committed  in  the  Houm  of 
Representatives  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  of  which  Mr. 
Archer,  of  Virginia,  was  chahman,  and  were  rejected.  Bat  the  claim- 
ants, nothing  damited,  again  had  them  referred,  at  the  next  Oongrefls, 
to  the  Conmiittee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  at  that  time  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Mr.  Everett,  of  Massachusetts.  This  gentleman  had  voted  to 
recognize  property  in  human  beings,  and  was  an  advocate  of  that  dog;ma  ; 
and  although  a  representative  from  Massachusetts,  he  reported  in  favor 
of  paying  for  these  slaves,  although  they  had  been  so  often  rejected. 
But  the  House  did  not  sanction  his  report. 

Mr.  Woodbury  coming  into  the  oflBce  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasmy, 
and  having  always  subserved  the  interests  of  the  institution,  the  claim- 
ants now  applied  to  his  department  for  indemnity ;  and  he,  not  doubting 
the  validity  of  the  claims,  paid  some  thousands  of  dollars  for  their  liqui- 
dation, when  he  learned  the  action  which  Mr.  Crawford  had  taken  in 
regard  to  them,  and  refused  f^her  payments. 

The  claimants  applied  to  Congress  again,  and  had  their  cases  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Claims,  while  the  author  was  a  member  of  that  com- 
mittee. The  practice  then  was  to  make  no  report  on  claims  for  slavWi 
iu  order  to  prevent  agitation. 

At  the  next  session,  they  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Terri- 
tories, of  which  the  Hon.  James  Cooper,  of  Pennsylvahia,  was  chainnftDy 
who  reported  a  bill  for  their  payment.* 

Mortified  that  the  Committee  on  Territories  should  have  thus  reported 
in  favor  of  such  clauns,  the  author  went  among  his  friends  in  the  House, 
informed  them  of  the  character  of  the  bill,  and  requested  them  to  ex* 
amine  the  case  and  aid  in  defeating  it  if  they  should  find  it  of  the  cham^ 
ter  represented.  He  was  particularly  urgent  with  some  men  of  talenta, 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  speaking  in  the  House  of  Representatives  ;  but 
could  find  no  one  willing  to  argue  against  fhe  bOl  save  Mr.  Adfluns. 
Messrs.  Slade  and  Gates  would  willingly  have  complied  with  the  request, 
but  Mr.  Slade  .was  in  poor  health,  and  Mr.  Gates  was  unwilling  to  as- 
sume the  character  of  a  speaking  member,  as  he  had  never  practised 
addressing  the  House.  In  short,  it  was  found  that  Mr.  Adams  and  the 
author  were  to  meet  the  slaveholding  mflnence  upon  a  question  whidi. 


*  The  aathor  wat  a*  tlukt  ttme  chairman  of  tlj«  Oommiitea  on  Claima,  and  Infonnad  Mr.  Ooayar 
IhattheM  oMca  were  foapioiow,  and  had  baen  taken  from  ttiaOoiiunittaaoaOlalBBi  for  ttefl 
that  thai  ComoiUtee  had  refteed  to  recognise  them  at  raUd. 
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in  1828,  had  been  debated  with  more  determination  than  had  been  mani*^ 
feeted  on  any  other  question. 

When  the  bill  came  np  for  debate,  the  writer  assaQed  it  with  saeh 
aignments  as  he  conld  command.  The  chairman  of  the  Gonmiittee  on 
Territories,  Mr.  Cooper,  on  listening  to  his  arguments,  refused  to  sustain 
the  bill  which  he  had  himself  reported  ;  but  a  number  of  slaveholders 
^ke  in  its  favor,  occupymg  the  remainder  of  the  day,  and  the  debate 
was  postponed  for  two  weeks. 

Mr.  Adams  became  deeply  interested,  and  sendhig  to  the  Register  of 
the  Treasury,  obtained  a  list  of  some  ninety  negroes,  male  and  female^ 
for  whose  bodies  the  people  of  the  free  States  were  now  called  on  to 

pay 

When  the  bill  came  again  before  the  House,  the  veteran  statesman 
spoke  with  great  earnestness  and  in  his  own  peculiar  manner.  True, 
neither  Mr.  Adams  nor  Mr.  Qiddings  could  advance  any  new  arguments 
after  the  very  full  discussion  of  1828.  The  principal  distinction  between 
the  arguments  on  that  case  and  those  now  advanced  consisted  in  the 
fact,  that  Messrs.  Adams  and  Giddings  pressed  upon  the  consideration 
of  members  the  moral  character  of  slavery,  and  the  circumstance  that 
this  daim  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  for  ftmaks  stolen  by  the  army  and 
the  followers  of  the  camp.  But  Mr.  Adams  seemed  to  carry  the  mem- 
bers  with  him,  as  he  progressed  with  the  argument,  and  never  did  the 
result  of  any  question  more  distinctly  appear  upon  the  countenances  of 
members  than  on  that  occasion. 

When  Mr.  Adams  closed  there  was  a  general  call  for  the  previous 
question,  but  the  delegate  from  Florida  desired  to  reply.  He  was  lis- 
tened to  attentively,  but  made  no  impression  upon  the  House  ;  indeed, 
the  overwhelming  argument  of  Mr.  Adams  appeared  to  be  rendered  more 
irresistible  by  contrasting  it  with  the  feebleness  of  this  reply.  The  vote 
was  then  taken  on  the  bill,  when  only  thirty-six  members  voted  in  sup- 
port of  it. 

This  was  the  second  instance  in  which  the  right  of  properly  in  hunum 
beings  was  distinctly  debated  in  the  House  of  Representatives ;  and 
although  the  argument  was  mainly  confined  to  that  subject,  yet  the  con- 
struction of  the  treaty  constituted  a  legitimate  question,  ahd  undoubtedly 
was  regarded  by  some  members  as  a  good  reason  for  voting  against  the 
bill.  Nor  is  it  to  be  denied  that  the  moral  circumstances  alluded  to  had 
weight  with  some  members.* 

*  Mr.  Pickons,  of  South  Carolina,  came  acroM  Uie  hall  after  this  rote  was  taken,  and,  addressing 
Ui  eoUeagoe,  Mr.  Campbell,  who  sat  beside  the  author,  said—**  Whjr  did  yon  not  Tota  for  thai 
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Another  incident  occnrred  near  the  close  of  the  session  which  farther 
exhibited  the  willingness  of  northern  statesmen  to  inyolve  themselves  and 
their  constituents  in  the  crime  and  disgrace  of  sustaining  the  slave  trade. 

In  a  previons  chapter  the  attention  of  the  reader  was  called  in  general 
terms  to  the  slave  ships ''  Comet ''  and  "  Encomium,''  which  were  wrecked 
near  the  British  West  India  islands,  and  the  slaves  became  free  bj  being 
carried  under  the  jurisdiction  .of  British  laws.  These  were  the  first 
slaves  lost  m  that  manner  for  which  indemnity  was  demanded.  The  claim 
was  put  forth  under  the  administration  of  General  Jackson,  attended  hj 
indications  that  payment  for  the  slaves  must  be  made  or  a  war  would 
result  from  the  refusal.  But  this  result  was  probably  more  strongly  im- 
plied from  the  character  of  President  Jackson  than  from  any  particular 
language  or  other  circumstance.  But  these  losses  occurred  while  slavery 
existed  on  all  the  British  West  India  islands,  and  while  that  government 
fTodkaUy  admitted  the  right  of  property  in  men.  Under  these  circmn- 
stances  the  British  Ministry  consented  to  pay  some  $T5,000  for  the 
benefit  of  slavedealers,  whose  crimes  had  been  in  some  degree  defeated 
by  "  the  act  of  Ood"  and  the  operation  of  British  laws. 

In  obtaining  this  money  the  President  did  not  consult  Congress. 
Nor  did  he  ask  of  Congress  to  point  out  the  mode  for  its  distribution. 
He  paid  out  all  but  four  thousand  dollars,  for  which  no  claunants 
appeared.  This  sum  remained  in  President  Yan  Buren's  hands,  and 
when  he  was  about  to  retire  f^om  office,  he  paid  it  over  to  the  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States,  who,  without  any  authority,  gave  an  official 
receipt  for  it. 

After  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Yan  Buren  the  claimants  called  for  the 
funds. 

The  Treasurer,  although  he  had  received  the  money  without  any 
authority,  now  refused  to  pay  it  out,  unless  Congress  would  pass  a  law 
authorizing  him  to  do  so. 

Up  to  this  point,  the  whole  proceedmg  ha^  been  carried  on  by  the 
Executive.  He  had  placed  our  Government  in  the  attitude  of  patron- 
izing this  ''  traffic  in  daves  f^  and  lent  our  national  influence  to  the  com- 
mission of  crimes  revolting  to  Christianity :  But  now  the  slavedealen 
applied  to  Congress  to  sustain  them  in  obtaining  the  profits  of  their 
piiatical  vocation. 

Their  petition  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  W%ys  and  Means, 
composed  of  Messrs.  Fillmore,  of  New  York  ;  Botts,  of  Yirginia  ;  Mason, 

bUl  *  Mr.  Campbell  replied,  **Wh7  did  you  not  vote  for  it?**  Plekeof  Mid,  **B«cmh6  I  wai 
Mbi.ned  to  do  to."  '*Sudli  was  mj  case,**  said  Mr.  GampbelL  Tet,  while  thcM  adroeatis  4f 
•laTV7  ToCad  affalnal  tha  bill,  aibm  from  Naw  Haiapthira  wialntfl  tk 
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of  Ohio;  Wallace,  of  Indiana  ;  Marshall,  of  Kentucky  ;  L  R  IngenoII, 
of  Pennsylyania;  Jones,  of  Virginia  ;  Atherton,  of  New  Hampshire  ; 
and  Pickens,  of  Sonth  Gardina;  and,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  thej 
were  nnanimoosly  in  &Yor  of  taking  this  slavetrading  transaction  into 
the  hands  of  Gongress,  and  carrying  ont  the  system  commenced  by  Gen- 
eralJackson. 

,  The  majority  of  the  committee  were  Vhigs,  and  wonld  have  probably 
looked  upon  any  other  transaction  of  that  functionary  with  snsfucion. 
But  this  had  relation  to  the  slaye  trade,  and  few  members  were  willing 
to  oppose  the  proposition. 

The  bill  was  reported  by  Mr.  Kllmore,  and  merely  authorized  the 
Treasurer  to  pay  over  the  money  to  the  owners  of  the  slares  in  propor-. 
tbn  to  the  number  which  each  had  lost. 

Haying  informed  himself  of  the  character  of  this  bill,  the  writer 
went  to  Mr.  Stanley,  of  North  Carolina,  who  had  the  matter  in  charge, 
and  in  a  friendly  manner  stated  that  the  money  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Treasurer  without  any  legal  authority  ;  and  could  be  paid  oat  withost 
incurring  any  responsibility;  but  as  he,  Stanley,  was  anxious  that  hks 
constituents  should  get  the  money,  the  writer  would  consent  that  the  bill 
should  authorize  the  Treasurer  to  replace  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Execu- 
tiye,  who  would  doubtless  pay  it  oyer  as  the  claimants  desired.  That  this 
would  not  inyolye  Congress  in  the  odium  of  the  transaction,  in  which  the 
writer  desired  not  to  be  involved,  even  by  silently  permitting  the  present 
bill  to  pass  without  opposition. 

Mr.  Stanley  declared  the  proposition  honorable,  and  requested  the 
author  to  draw  up  such  a  bill  as  he  wonld  consent  to  have  passed.  He 
did  so  ;  Stanley  carefolly  examined  it,  declared  himself  satisfied,  and  said 
when  the  bill  came  up  he  would  accept  it  as  a  substitute  *for  the  original 
bill 

This  was  done  to  the  apparent  satisfaction  of  all  concerned,  and  the 
bill,  thus  amended,  passed  the  House  of  Representatives. 

When  it  was  taken  up  in  the  Senate,  the  original  bill,  as  reported  by 
the  committee,  was  substituted  for  the  bill  which  passed  the  House, 
and  it  came  back  in  the  precise  form  reported  by  the  conmiittee.  Aston- 
ished at  this  apparent  violation  of  honor  and  good  faith,  Mr.  Oiddings 
at  once  went  to  Mr.  Stanley  for  explanation,  but  obtained  none  what- 
ever. Under  the  circumstances,  the  author  desired  to  express  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  bill  when  it  should  come  up  for  consideration,  so  that  no 
man  would  thereafter  charge  him  with  having  silently  consented  to  its 
passage.    To  this  Mr.  Stanley  appeared  to  yield  consent. 

When  the  bill  came  before  the  Housei  Hr.  Stanley,  having  charge  of 
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it,  was  awarded  the  floor,  and  demanded  ^e  preyioiis  question.  Mr. 
Oiddiags  publicly  requested  him  to  withdraw  the  demand  He  refhsed. 
Mr.  Giddings  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
but  Stanley  exerted  a  commandii^  influence  with  the  whig  party,  .and 
the  bill,  from  its  character,  drew  to  its  suj^rt  the  slaveholders  and 
democratic  members,  and  the  yeas  and  nays  were  refused.  The  ques* 
tion  of  concurring  in  the  S^mte's  amendment  was  put  and  carried. 

DiflcoYering  the  artifice  used  to  prevent  him  from  exposing  the  char* 
acter  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Giddings  felt  perhaps  too  indignant,  and  being 
unwilling  to  be  overreached  in  that  way,  at  once  moved  a  reconsidera- 
tion  of  the  vote,  and  thus  coming  into  legitimate  possession  of  the  floor, 
stated  the  deception  to  which  he  had  been  subjected.  The  bill,  he  said, 
was  intended  to  compensate  certain  slavedealing  constituents  of  Mr* 
Stanley  for  losses  sustained  in  their  vocatkxL  He  thanked  God  that 
he  held  his  seat  m  that  hall  by  no  such  votes,  and  was  under  no  obUga- 
tions  to  piratical  slavedealers  ;  protested  against  the  whig  party 
taking  upon  itself  the  odium  of  voting  to  sustain  a  commerce  in  human 
flesh.*  He  next  exposed  the  character  of  the  bill;  showed  that  it  was 
intended  to  sanction  the  act  of  General  Jackson  and  lendmg  the  is^ 
flnence  of  the  nation  to  support  a  commerce  in  the  bodies  of  men  and 
women  bom  and  reared  on  American  soil.  That  in  doing  this.  General 
Jackson  and  his  successor  had  acted  without  consulting  CongreM. 
That  the  President  of  Uiis  Republic  had  condescended  to  become  the 
agent  and  solicitor  of  piratical  slavedealers  ;  had  di£fgraced  the  nation 
and  Government  by  repiesentii^  that  it  ''fostered  a  traffic  in  the 
bodies  and  souls  of  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  and  other 
professing  Christians:  That  he  obtained  a  large  sum  of  money 
from  England  by  falsdy  representing  to  the  British  Ministry  that  this 
Government,  of  which  Congress  constituted  the  legislative  branohi 
regarded  slaves  as  property,  and  paid  for  them  as  such  when  lost  in  ike 
public  service  4n  time  of  war/*  He  dedared  that  the  assertion  was  not 
only  untrue^  but  asserted  that  the  reverse  was  literally  true.  Qur 
records  (said  he)  show  that  in  the  only  instances  where  this  qnesticMi 
has  been  raised  or  debated  in  tiie  House  of  B^resentatives,  the  doc- 
trine asserted  by  our  minister  at  London  (Mr.  Stevenson),  has  been 
repudiated.    He  made  this  charge  of  unsnitigated  falsehood  upon  theU 

«  Mr.  SUtnley  exerted  greftt  teflseaoe  wtth  the  wMg  ptrty,  of  wlildi  Mr.  Olddiafi  wm  fjbm  • 
nember.  But  In  all  hb  beAring  and  oondact  Mr.  Stanley  exhibited  an  Imperiom  oonteoi^  fit 
the  eopportert  of  liberty.  He  wm  undtmbtedly  rineere  In  hie  opInloiM,  b«t  en  thle  oeeaeloa  aaiii- 
fceted  them  In  an  offendTe  manner.  Mr.  Glddlnfi  felt  at  perfect  Mbertj  to  atter  hk  deteetfttlift 
of  ilaTedealing  and  of  elaTOdealeri.  The  reaolt  iraa  that  tbeeo  getttleaen  aerer  < 
ordhurj  drUltiae  of  aoetai  Uii  Afterwardi. 
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mmster  becaase  he  saw  around  him  able  statesmen  representing  the  Old 
Dominion,  of  which  onr  minister  was  a  citizen,  and  knew  that  if  this 
Honse  had  in  any  instances  decided  that  slaves  were  property,  or  had 
paid  for  them  as  snch,  these  representatives  wonld  find  the  record  and 
ooDvict  him  of  misrepresentation.  He  challenged  them  to  the  contest, 
pronounced  the  doctrine  ''  heaihemsh^^  and  its  assertion  a  libd  upon  Co^ 
gress  and  upon  the  people  of  the  nation.  He  would  not  be  made  a  party  to 
the  falsehood  nor  to  the  doctrine  ;  nor  would  he  permit  his  constituents 
to  be  involved  in  such  infidelity  to  the  precepts  and  doctrines  of  the 
founders  of  our  Government ;  such  infidelity  to  the  .principles  of 
justice. 

He  asserted  that  he  Mi  humbled,  deeply  humiliated,  at  looking 
around  him  and  seeing  two  hundred  and  thirty  American  statesmen 
flitting  in  that  hall  gravely  l^islating  in  behalf  of  piratical  slave- 
dealers,  whose  crimes  had  rendered  them  moral  outlaws,  unfit  for  human 
association,  fit  only  for  the  gallows  and  the  halter.  Tet  because  the 
Executive  and  Senate  had  engaged  in  the  support  of  this  inhuman  traffic, 
and-  had  done  all  they  could  to  commit  the  Government  and  nation  to 
its  support,  and  had  failed  to  effect  that  object,  members  of  the  House 
were  asked  to  approve  these  efforts  by  the  passage  of  the  bill.  He 
wonld  not  be  made  the  supple  instrument  of  the  President  nor  of  design- 
ing slaveholders,  though  clothed  with  senatorial  dignity. 

He  stated  that  he  was  fully  aware  that  a  large  majority  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  were  in  favor  of  sustaining  the  doctrine  of  the 
Executive  and  of  the  Senate  :  that  they  had  by  an  unauthorized  and 
despotic  assumption  of  power  passed  a  vote  of  censure  upon  him  for 
the  expression  of  his  opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  slave  trade,  and 
proceeded  at  length  to  vindicate  the  doctrine  that  Congress  had  no  con- 
stitutional power  nor  just  right  to  involve  the  people  of  the  free  States 
•»  a  war  for  the  support  of  the  slave  trade* 

No  member  attempted  to  meet  the  doctrines  put  forth.  Stanley 
was  silent.  Mr.  Filhnore,  who  reported  the  bill,  made  no  attempt  to 
vindicate  the  principles  involved.  Mr.  Cusbing,  of  Massachusetts,  replied, 
endeavoring  to  show  that  the  money  being  in  the  treasury  made  Con- 

•  Tbese  remarkB  were  not  reported  in  the  "  Congretdonal  Globe,"  nor  In  any  other  paper.  In 
ttie  report  of  the  proceedings,  as  they  appeared  the  next  morning,  it  was  stated  that  Mr.  Giddin^ 
oeciipied  an  hour  on  the  subject,  bat  no  allusion  was  made  even  to  the  substance  of  his  remarks. 
H«,  however,  wrote  them  out,  and  obtained  their  publication  in  the  Appendix  to  the  "  Congressional 
Globe.** 

Ills  a  matter  of  cariosity  that  Colonel  Benton,  while  professing  to  glre  an  accurate  abridgraeni 
of  oU  debates  and  proceedings  in  OongreM,  does  not  refer  to  this  speech  which  appears  in  the 
c  of  the  "  Globe ;"  nor  to  Mr.  CQshing*i  reply,  nor  to  any  transaction  connected  with  the 
Ito. 
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gross  tniBtees  for  its  distribatioii,  and  tbat  bodj  was  boinod  to  disfaribiite 
it,  withoat  looking  back  to  tho  circamstanoeB  wfaidi  bcoqghl  it  to  the 
treasury.* 

After  Mr.  Gushing  concluded,  the  jeas  and  nays  irefe  ordered  on  the 
motion  to  lay  the  proposition  to  reconsider  on  the  table,  and  it  prevailed 
by  a  vote  of  140  to  38. 
The  vote  of  the  slaTe  States  was  imanimoosly  in  the  affirmatiye. 
That  of  the  free  States  was  divided  as  follows  : 
Mains.    Yea— -Messrs.  Allen,  Clifford, -Littlefteld,  Lowell,  and 

Maz^all, 6 

Nay — ^Messrs.  Bronson,  Fessenden,  and  Randall,     ...    8 
Niw  Hampshirb.    Tea — ^Messrs.  Atherton,  Bnrke,  and  Eastnan,    8 

Not  voting — Messrs.  Redduig  and  Shaw 2 

Massachuseits.    Yea — ^Messrs.  Gushing,  and  Parmenter,       .    •    8 
Nay — Messrs.  Wintbrop,   Hudson,  Bak«r,  Briggs,  Cal- 
houn, Bumell,  and  Adams, T 

<  Absent — ^Messrs.  Saltonstall,  Hastings,  and  Borden,    .    .    8 

Bhodk  Island.    Yea — Mr.  Cranston, 1 

Absent— Mr.  TiUinghast, 1 

CoKVKcncuT.    Yea — ^Messrs.  Osbom,  and  Boardman,    ....    8 

Nay — Messrs.  Smith,  Williams,  and  Brockway 8 

Absent— Mr.  Trambnll, 1 

YiBMOMT.    Yea — none. 

Nay — ^Messrs.  Hall,  Slade,  Young,  and  Mattocks,  .    . ,  •    4 

Aimnt — Mr.  Everett, 1 

Niw  YoBK.  Yea— Messrs.  Charles  A.  Fbyd,  John  O.  Floyd, 
McKeon,  Wood,  Ferris,  Davis,  Clinton,  Mcdellan, 
Herrick,  Hunt,  Barnard,  Bfeir,  Tomlinson,  Sandford, 
Doig,  Brewster,  Bowne,  Gordon,  J.  C.  Clark,  Rigga, 
Patridge,  Foster,  Fillmore,  Oliver,  Childs,  and  Young,  S6 
Nay — ^Messrs.  Lmn,  Staley  N.  Clark,  Morgan,  Granger, 

Birdsey,  Chittenden,  Yan  Bensalear, % 

Absent— Messrs.    Babcock,   Egbert,   Roosevelt,  Ward, 

Gates,  and  Yan  Bureu, 6 

Niw  Jkbset.    Yea — ^Mr.  Aycrig, 1 

Kay— Mr.  Halstead, 1 

Absent — ^Messrs.  Randolph,  Stratton,  MazweD,  and  York,    4 


*  After  Mr.  Coahlxig*!  retom  iMNBe  he  pobUihcd  a  letter,  eharginf  tiie  MAher  vilh  I 
telioa'  In  laying  that  memben  wto  ■anxnrted  this  Mil  raitained  the  sUre  trade.    The  aaMM 
replied,  ihtnrtegTery  definitely  OehMtaiwee  la  wUdilfr.Ouriihiff  had  ea^tt^  Mr. 

Adnons 
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PXKN8TLTAKIA.  Tea — ^MessTS.  Charles  Brown,  Jeremiah  Brown, 
C.  L  IngersoU,  Toland,  Fomance,  Westbrook,  Newhard, 
Keim,  Qerry,  Oastine,  Bidlack,  Snyder,  Marchand,  Bee- 
son,  Plnmmer,  W.  W.  Irwin, *  .    .    .  1« 

Nay — Messrs.  Henry,  McKennon,  Ramsey, S 

Not  Toting — ^Messrs.  Sergeant,  James,  Simonton,  Cooper, 
Dunmock,  Lawrence,  Jack,  and  James  Irwin,     •    •    .    8 

One  Tacancy. 
Ohio.    Tea-^Messrs.  Pendleton,  Weller,  Mason,  Doane,  Morris, 

Medill,  Mathews,  Mathiot,  Sweeney,  Hastings,  Dean,    .  II 

Nay — Messrs.  Andrews,  Cowen,    Giddings,    Bidgeway, 
Rnssel,  and  Stokeley, 6 

Not  voting — Messrs.  Ooode,  and  Morrow, 2 

Indiana.    Yea — ^Messrs.  Proffit,  and  Th6mpson, 2 

Nay— Mr.  Cravens,       I 

Not  voting— Messrs.  Lane,  Kennedy,  Wallace,  and  White,  4 

Michigan.    Absent — Mr.  Howard, I 

Illinois.    Yea — Messrs.  Casey,  Stuart,  and  Reynolds,  ....    3 

When  the  vote  had  been  announced  by  the  Speaker,  Mr.  Giddings 
rose  to  a  question  of  privilege,  and  stated  an  occurrence  which  had  taken 
place  during  the  proceedings. 

He  said  :  While  speaking  he  had  noticed  several  persons  standing  in 
front  of  the  Clerk's  desk,  one  of  whom  was  Mr.  Dawson,  of  Louisiana. 
That  the  moment  he  closed  his  remarks  he  was  violently  pushed  by 
what  appeared  to  be  the  elbow  of  a  man  pressing  against  his  side  ;  and 
at  the  same  instant  Mr.  Dawson  passed  him  on  his  way  from  the 
outside  towards  the  Clerk's  desk.  He  approached  from  behind,  and 
was  neither  heard  nor  seen  until  this  manifestation  of  his  displeasure. 
Recognizing  hun  as  he  passed,  he  spoke  in  an  undertone,  but  so 
loud  as  to  be  heard,  saying  ^'DcmsonP^  when  that  member  turned 
around  and  seized  the  handle  of  a  bowie-knife  which  partially  pro- 
truded from  his  bosom,  and  immediately  advanced  towards  the  writer 
until  within  striking  distance  of  his  person.  Looking  him  in  the  eye 
he  said,  **  Did  you  push  me  in  that  'rude  manner  V  He  answered, 
"  Fe5."  "  For  the  purpose  of  insulting  me  ?"  "  F«,"  said  Dawson,  as 
he  partially  removed  the  knife  from  the  scabbard.  Mr.  Giddings  rejoined, 
**  No  gentleman  will  wantonly  insult  another.  I  have  no  more  to  say  to 
you,  but  turn  you  over  to  public  contempt  as  incapable  of  insulting  an 
lionorable  man.** 

By  this  time  Mr.  More,  of  Louisiana,  and  other  members  seized 
Dawson  and  Uxk  him  from  the  halL  ^  The  writer  stated  to  the  Honie 
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that  he  felt  it  dae  to  the  members  of  the  body  to  lay  these  facts  before 
them.  That  he  should  leaye  the  matter  at  that  point ;  wishing  it 
distinctly  ande;fstood,  that  he  asked  no  protection  from  the  House,  but 
left  that  body  to  protect  its  own  dignity. 

Mr.  A.  H.  H.  Stuart,  from  Virginia,  stated  that  he  had  noticed  the 
appearance  of  Dawson  while  standing  in  front  of  the  Clerk's  desk 
apparently  engaged  in  conyersation  with  other  members.  That  he  kept 
his  eye  upon  him  as  he  left  that  place  walking  down  the  front  aisle,  when 
he  lost  sig^t  of  him  until  he  came  round  and  entered  the  small  aisle  in 
which  Mr.  Giddmgs  was  standing.  That  from  the  appearance  of 
Dawson's  countenance  he  apprehended  an  intention  of  violence. 

Mr.  Wise  and  some  other  gentlemen  expressed  the  opinion  that  Mr. 
Dawson  intended  no  insult. 

Mr.  Calhoun,  of  Massachusetts,  insisted  on  reading  the  manual  relat- 
ing to  the  privileges  of  members :  and  Mr.  Adams  inquired  whether 
Dawson  threatened  to  cut  Mr.  Qiddings'  throat  from  ear  to  ear  as  he 
had  that  of  the  gentleman  fr6m  Tennessee  ?  alluding  to  an  incident  that 
occurred  a  few  days  previously  when  Mr.  Arnold,  of  Tennessee,  said 
something  unpleasant  to  Mr.  Dawson,  who  went  to  him,  and  in  a  low 
tone  of  voice  assured  Mr.  Arnold  that  if  he  did  not  keep  quiet  he  would 
"  cat  his  throat  from  ear  to  ear."  The  matter  of  privilege  was  dropped' 
at  this  point.  Dawson  had  doubtless  acted  with  the  approbation  of 
several  members,  who  probably  intended  to  try  the  experiment  of 
threatening  personal  violence  to  deter  members  from  the  expressioii 
of  their  views:*  but  the  public  did  not  so  regard  it.  Most  men 
believed  that  Da'Vrson  intended  to  have  drawn  from  the  writer  a  blow 
which  would  have  served  as  an  excuse  for  assassination.  The  whole 
scene  served  to  arouse  in  the  public  mind  a  feeling  of  disgust  at  the 
barbarous  habits  of  our  slaveholding  population. 

Resistance  to  the  despotism  of  slavery  was  of  frequent  occurrence 
during  the  twenty-seventh  Congress. 

•  Hod.  Datld  Lee  Child,  of  ]liaMidmse{ts,  In  a  pabUshed  letter  written  on  the  Mme  daj  en 
wfaidi  this  soene  occonred,  eajn ; 

**  I  was  sliting  In  the  gaUery.  I  um  Damon  In  the  centre  of  the  haU  aaldit  a  groap  of 
wmthem  memben,  aU  of  whom  were  looking  extremelj  wrathftil,  and  one  of  them,  ai  I  am 
Informed  bj  a  member,  eald,  with  an  oath,  *  X  wonld  Uke  to  oak  off  OlddlngB*  ean.*  In  thli 
•adted  group  Daweonwaiooupleoooe.  Beinglntentonhearing,  I  did  nol  follow  hfan  with  the  efe  ; 
tet  It  is  fUted  by  reporters  and  memben  that,  when  he  entered  the  small  able  leading  from  the 
dreolar  pamage  to  the  eentn  of  the  hall,  he  appeared  faitentnpon  some  dceperateaotlon.  Cominf 
from  the  rear,  Mr.  Oiddfaigs  oonkl  not  of  coarse  see  hhn;  and  as  he  paaedthaft  gentleman bt» 
gare  bim  a  Tlolent  posh,  with  Us  left  elbow,  while  his  right  hand  was  foatened  open  the  haft  of 
Ms  bowie<luillb ;  bnl  be  soon  tamed  loond  and  sitfwly  adrancedlovudi  Mr.  CHidtagi^ 
Mlbawle-lDBlfk** 
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Encouraged  by  the  exposures  made  in  Oongress,  the  people  of  J 
Ansetts  now  sent  a  petition  asking  that  bodj  to  pass  such  laws  as  woakl 
foreYer  separate  the  people  ci  the  free  States  from  tl)e  expense,  and 
crime,  and  disgrace  of  supporting  slarery,  or  the  slave  trade  f 

The  petition  was  said  to  be  signed  by  iweniy  ik^nsand  cUizem  of  thai 
"  SiaU,  and  was  forwarded  to  Mr.  Adams  for  presentation.  And  oa  those 
dajs  allotted  to  the  presentation  of  petitions  by  the  mles  of  the  HooAe, 
It  was  brought  and  placed  up(»i  the  desk  of  the  veteran  fltatesman,  who 
patiently  awaited  an  opportunity  for  presenting  it.  The  petition  did  not 
come  under  the  twenty-first  rule,  and  slaveholders  and  Democrats  ap- 
peared greatly  annoyed  at  seeing  it ;  and  during  the  entire  session  they 
postponed  by  vote  on  each  alternate  Monday  the  presentation  of  petitions, 
in  order  as  they  said  to  prevent  Mr.  Adams  from  presenting  the 
**  wumster  peHtumJ' 

As  the  session  drew  to  a  dose,  Mr.  Winthrop,  from  the  Committee  ott 
Oommerce,  reported  a  series  of  resolutions  dedaring  that  the  seixnre  of 
free  colored  dtizens  in  any  part  of  the 'United  States  by  the  local 
aathorities,  is  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  dtizenship  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution. 

**  That  the  seizure  of  colored  persons  on  board  the  ships  of  other 
ttations,  is  a  violaticm  of  our  treaty  obligations." 

Mr.  Winthrop  asked  the  adoption  of  these  resolutions.  But  Mr. 
Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  moved  to  lay  them  on  the  table,  and  the  motion 
prevailed  by  a  vote  of  86  to  69. 

In  view  of  the  approaching  presidential  election  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Oalhoun  established  a  paper  at  Washington  City,  with  the  admitted 
intention  of  bringing  him  before  the  nation  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency.  It  was  called  "  The  Spectator,"  and  one  of  its  avowed 
doctrines  was,  that  the  Federal  Government  was  bound  to  support 
the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  States,  and  to  extend  it. 

This  bold  avowal  was  novel  to  the  people  of  the  North.  Up  to  a 
recent  period  the  publicly  avowed  doctrine  had  been  that  CoTigress  had 
no  right  to  interfere  with  slavery  in  the  States.  To  this  doctrine  the 
writer  had  at  all  times  yielded  approval :  .while  Mr.  Adams  only  objected 
to  it,  that  in  time  of  war,  or  insurrection,  the  Federal  Government  might 
interpose  to  abolish  slavery  if  deemed  necessary  to  peace. 

The  intention  of  the  leaders  of  the  democratic  party  to  render  the  free 
States  subsidiary  to  the  institution,  was  now  becoming  rapidly  developed 
to  the  public  view.  They  had  been  defeated  at  the  last  presidential 
election,  principally  beeanse  of  the  extravagant  and  wasteful  expenditure 
ci  the  public  moneys.    But  the  southern  doctrine  that  governments  were 
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not  bonnd  by  the  laws  of  justice  and  morafitj,  had  so  hr  oomipted  thtfi 
statesmeD  and  politicians  of  the  ooontrj,  that  the  WMgs  as  well  aa 
Democrats  can^lj  avoided  the  enandation  of  any  primal  doctrine  or 
elementary  truth  as  the  basis  of  their  organieation,  and  were  now  greatly 
divided,  while  the  nnion  of  southern  slavery  with  northern  democracy 
a{^)eared  to  have  been  ifhlly  consummated. 

The  first  great  movement  of  this  now  consolidated  and  powerftd 
oiganization,  was  directed  to  the  annexation  of  Texas  :  but  no  public 
avowal  had  as  yet  been  made,  and  the  great  body  of  the  northern  people 
were  ignorant  of  that  conspiracy  to  break  up  the  Union  to  which 
the  American  people  were  so  much  attached ;  and  bring  into  the 
political  partnership  a  new  slaveholding  State  of  vastly  extended 
territory,  to  wield  an  influence  and  power  over  the  interests  and  honor 
of  our  northern  people,  not  merely  equal  in  proportion  to  their  numbers, 
but  far  superior,  as  they  would  under  the  Constitution  be  clothed  with 
political  influence  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  slaves  they  might 
hold  in  bondage,  counting  five  slaves  equal  to  three  of  our  northern 
freemen. 

Mr.  Adams  possessed  the  means  of  obtaining  perfect  knowledge  of 
whatever  transpired  in  their  most  secret  councils.  He  assured  his  friends 
that  the  effort  to  annex  Texas  was  now  to  be  made  in  good  earnest ; 
and  as  it  was  intended  to  strengthen,  to  extend  and  perpetuate  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery,  precisely  to  that  extent  would  it  diminish  and  strike 
down  the  liberties  of  the  North. 

Having  obtained  satisfactory  evidence  oi  their  intention,  twenty  mem- 
bers of  Congress  united  in  an  address  to  the  peofde  of  the  free  States, 
assuring  them  that  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  agreed  upon  by  the 
statesmen  and  politicians  of  the  slave  States  ;  that  the  object  and  inten- 
tion was  to  extend,  increase  and  perpetuate  th^  institution  of  slavery  ; 
that  it  must  involve  us  in  a  war  with  Mexico,  for  the  support  of  an 
institution  which  all  lovers  of  liberty  detested  ;  that  no  act  could  be  more 
dangerous  than  for  a  government  to  enter  upon  the  conquest  of  territory 
to  enlarge  its  power  ;  that  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  would  not  only 
result  from  this  policy,  but  the  act  itself  would  be  an  abandonment  of 
the  Union  which  we  then  ei\joyed,  and  the  formation  of  a  new  one  with 
foreign  slaveholders.  The  address  declared  that  no  act  of  the  Executive 
or  of  Congress,  or  of  all  the  departments  of  Government)  couU  impose 
jxpon  the  people  of  the  free  States  any  constitutional  obligation  to  sub- 
mit to  such  a  transfer,  or  to  become  subservient  in  any  degree  to  the 
foreign  slaveholders  of  Texas.  This  address  was  penned  by  Hon.  Seth  M. 
Oates,  and  was  signed  by  John  Quincy  Adams,  Seth  M.  Oaies,  William 
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Slade,  William  B.  Calhoun,  Joshua  B.  Qiddings,  Sherlock  J.  Andrewi^ 
Nathaniel  B.  Borden,  Thomas  G.  Chittenden,  John  Mattocks,  Chrnto- 
pher  Morgan,  Jacob  M.  Howard,  Victory  Birdsej,  Thomas  Tomlinson, 
Staley  N.  Clark,  Charles  Hodson,  Archibald  L.  Linn,  Thomas  W. 
Williams,  Tmman  Smith,  David  Bronson,  George  N.  Briggs. 

It  was  published  at  the  close  of  Congress  in  the  **  National  Intd- 
Ugencer,"  and  was  generaUj  copied  into  the  whig  papers  <^  the  NortL 

Daring  the  session  the  writer  had  received  resolutions  of  thanks,  votes 
of  approval,  and  congratulatory  addresses  from  public  meetings  and 
various  societies  in  nearly  every  free  State  of  the  Union,  for  the  doc- 
trines which  he  had  avowed  in  Congress,  for  the  steadfastness  and  firm- 
ness with  which  he  had  maintained  them.  Mr.  Adams  had  probably 
received  a  much  greater  number.  These  taken  in  the  aggregate 
showed  that*  at  least  individuals  and  societies  and  public  meetings 
in  the  free  States  were  engaged  in  arousing  the  people  to  thought  and 
action  : 

Lecturers  were  also  travelling  and  speaking  in  all  the  free  States ; 
"The  Emancipator,"  "The  Liberator,"  and  "The  Philanthropist,'^ 
were  at  that  tune  anti-slavery  papers,  ably  conducted,  and  earnest  in  the 
advocacy  of  the  doctrines  of  freedom. 

jg^.  The  President  had  been  elected  by  the  whig  party,  without 
any  avowal  of  doctrines  in  regard  to  slavery.  ^  He  was  a  slave- 
holder, and  by  force  of  education,  interest  and  inclination  now  united 
his  fortunes  with  the  democratic  party,  for  the  purpose  of  annex- 
ing Texas  to  the  Union.  And  as  had  been  foretold,  the  work  of  con- 
smnmatiag  that  outrage  was  commenced  on  the  8th  May,  by  the  disp)atch 
of  Mr.  Upshur,  our  Secretary  of  State,  to  our  "  Charge  de  Affairs"  in 
Texas.  The  fact  that  Brougham  had  declared  in  the  House  of  Lords 
that  "  the  abolition  of  si-avery  in  Texas  would  cut  off  the  market  for 
slaves  now  sent  from  the  slave-breeding  States  of  the  Union  to  Thoas^  and 
thereby  tend  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  States,^  was  cited  by  the 
Secretary  as  an  incident  of  an  "  alarming  character  ;"  and  he  declared 
that  a  letter  had  been  received  from  a  distinguished  citizen  of  Maryland 
(Gen.  Duff  Green),  saying  that  "slavery  would  be  abolished  in  Texas 
within  the  next  ten  years,  and  probably  within  half  that  time,  unless  it 
were  annexed  to  the  United  States."  Under  these  circumstances,  our 
Charge  de  Affairs,  Mr.  Murphy,  was  directed  to  consult  the  authorities 
of  Texas  as  to  their  disposition  in  regard  to  annexation. 

Mr.  Upshnr  nor  the  President  appeared  to  entertain  any  doubt  as  to 
the  duty  of  our  Federal  Gx)vemmcnt  to  support  the  coastwise  slave 
tndfi  and  ikvery  in  the  States. 
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It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  neither  the  statesmen,  nor  the 
politicians,  nor  the  people,  at  that  time  appeared  to  be  conscious  that 
we  had  pledged  ourselves  in  the  treaty  of  Qhent  to  exert  our  inflnenoe 
for  the  entire  abolition  of  **  the  traffic  in  slaves  J'  But  when  this  solemn 
covenant  was  referred  to  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  slaveholders 
said  it  only  had  reference  to  the  AfrkoM  slave  trade.  But  that  construc- 
tion was  denied  by  Mr.  Adams,  who  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  treaty. 
He  assured  the  House  and  the  country  that  the  treaty  meant  just  what 
the  language  imported — ''  tht  traffic  in  slaves  ;"  that  it  was  intended  to 
abolish  the  crime,  making  no  distinction  as  to  the  place  of  committing  il. 
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1M&1  -^^  ^  MsembliDg  of  the  twentj^hth  Congross  the  Bop- 
porters  of  slavery  contmued  to  exhibit  great  hostility  towards 
those  who  were  endeayoring  to  establish  a  line  of  demarkation  between 
the  Federal  OoTemment  and  that  institution. 

Messrs.  Slad6  and  Gates  had  been  unfaltering  in  their  devotion  to 
Justice  and  liberty.  By  their  high  moral  bearing  and  assiduity  they 
had  commanded  the  respect  of  all  who  admired  freedom ;  but  they 
had  retired  from  Congress,  their  seats  were  filled  by  new  and  un- 
tried members,  and  Mr.  Adams  and  the  humble  individual  now  engaged 
in  writing  these  memoirs  were  left  to  contend  against  a  degree  of  arro- 
gance, despotism  and  persecution  not  easily  appreciated  by  men  of  the 
present  day. 

The  past  services,  the  high  moral  and  social  position  of  Mr.  Adams, 
enabled  him  to  bid  defiance  to  those  who  sought  by  every  means  which 
they  deemed  available  to  afifect  his  influence  ;  but  the  author  was  placed 
under  very  different  circumstances.  Slaveholders  and  those  northern 
members  at  that  time  characterized  as  ^*  the  Swiss  guards  of  slavery/* 
determined  on  his  political  and  social  ostracism.  At  Washington  he 
continued  to  be  stigmatized  as  an  **  abolitionist,"  **  an  agitator,"  ''  one 
who  was  seeking  notoriety."  Public  meetings  of  the  democratic  party 
adopted  resolutions  denouncing  him ;  and  democratic  papers  assailed 
him.  Nor  did  the  whig  press  sustain  him.  He  did  not  receive  those 
civilities  usually  extended  to  members  of  Congress :  He  exchanged 
cards  with  but  few  ;  and  wholly  abstained  from  making  calls  of 
ceremony. 

Having  long  served  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Claims,  he  was 
removed  from  that  post,  and  assigned  to  the  seventh  position  in  the 
Committee  on  Kevolutionary  Pensions,  which  having  no  business  did  luU 
meet.  It  was  under  these  depressing  circumstances  that  the  author 
resumed  the  duties  which  lay  before  him.  His  venerable  coadjutor,  Mr. 
Adams,  was  seventy-six  years  of  age.  His  hand  was  palsied  and  trem- 
bling :   his  voice  was  somewhat  feeble  and  broken,  his  movements 


denoted  age ;  bat  his  intelleet  appeared  oBimpaired,  while  his  anxiety  for 
his  countrj  and  ^is  race  increased.  ^Although  more  depressed  in  spirit 
than  he  had  prerionsly  been,  he  declared  there  was  bat  one  coarse  for 
public  men,  that  was  to  ''  do  ikar  diUyP  Early  in  the  sessicm  he  moved 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  rqrart  a  c6de  of  rales  for  the  gorem* 
ment  of  the  Hoose :  his  motion  was  sostained ;  he  was  of  coarse  ap- 
pointed chairman,  and  made  a  repcnrt  omitting  the  obnoxioos  twenty-firsi 
mle.  The  debate  on  this  report  occnpied  the  morning  hoar  for  some 
weeks.  Doring  the  discassion  he  was  often  assailed  ;  bat,  in  violation 
of  the  practice  nsaally  observed,  be  was  not  necognized  by  the  Speakor 
08  entitled  to  the  floor  for  reply.  Yet  his  jnniors  in  service  and  in  years 
oonstanfly  assailed  him  with  nnexanqiled  bitterness.  The  aothor  had 
abstained  from  attempting  to  speak  as  courtesy,  and  partiamentarf 
usage  seemed  to  assign  the  floor  to  Mr.  Adams. 

This  state  of  things  had  continued  for  two  weeks,  when  one  morning 
the  writer  entered  the  hall  a  little  before  the  hoar  of  meeting.  He  fomid 
Mr.  Adams  already  in  his  seat,  bat  laborii^  nnder  greater  depressioa 
than  at  any  previous  day.  His  appearance  indicated  the  want  of  sleep. 
He  said  his  health  was*  good  ;  bat  declared  that  he  had  become  nervoai 
and  onable  to  sleep.  He  spoke  most  feelingly,  declaring  that  oar  Oor* 
emment  had  become  the  0105^  ftrfed  dispotism  of  the  Christian  waHdr 
avowed  himself  physically  disqualified  to  contend  longer  for  the  floor ! 
said  he  must  leave  the  vindication  of  the  report  which  he  had  made  to 
the  author,  as  duty  to  himself  forbade  further  atteinpts  on  his  part.  He 
said  he  had  indulged  the  hope  of  living  to  see  the  **  gag-rule  repealedi** 
but  he  now  regarded  it  as  doubtful. 

The  author  was  thus  left  alone  to  contend  in  favor  of  the  report 
which  Mr.  Adams  had  made.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  he  obtateed 
an  opportunity  of  speaking,  and  so  far  as  able  discharged  the  duty  to 
strongly  impressed  upon  his  mind  by  Mr.  Adams. 

It  was  during  this  debate  that  an  incidental  remark  was  made  by* 
Mr.  AdamS)  that  was  often  quoted  in  subsequent  years.  Mr. 
Dillett,  of  Alabama,  a  man  of  age  and  of  talents  above  the  mediocri^ 
of  members,  was  speakmg  upon  this  repart  Like  other  Bepresentatiwi 
from  the  South,  he  appeared  anxk>n8  to  assail  Mr.  Adams.  He  held  in 
his  hand  the  report  of  a  speech  delivered  by  the  object  of  his  assault  to 
the  colored  people  of  Pitt^iurg,  Penn^lvania.  From  this  he  read  the 
following  passage  :  "  We  know  that  the  day  of  your  redemption  mwt 
eome.  The  time  iM  the  manner  of  its  coming  we  know  not :  It  may 
come  in  peace,  or  it  may  eome  in  blood ;  but,  whdktr  i%  peacB  or  m 
Ua«f,  Lsr  IT  COMB."    Httvinff  oead  tUa  aeirtenoe»  lie  invoked  attention  to 
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it|  and  in  order  that  all  might  appreciate  it,  he  read  it  a  second  time ; 
and  as  his  Toice  died  away,  Mr.  Adams,  in  his  seat,  ifith  peculiar  em- 
phasis,  added,  **  I  scuy  now,  lei  U  come/'  Dillett,  apparently  indignant  at 
what  he  regarded  the  andadty  of  Mr.  Adams,  added,  **  Yes,  the  gentle- 
now  says  let  it  come,  though  it  cost  the  blood  of  thousands  of  whUe 
P  To  which  Mr.  Adams  rejoined  :  ''  Though  U  cost  the  blood  of 
imxioNs  OF  WHITE  HEN,  LET  IT  COMB :  Ld  justiot  be  done  though  the 
hmvensfalL'' 

These  words  rose  from  the  lips  of  the  aged  patriot  like  the  prayer  of 
fiuth  from  one  of  heayen's  anointed  prophets :  A  sensation  of  horror 
ran  through  the  ranks  of  the  slaveholders :  Dillett  stood  apparaitly 
lost  in  astonishment,  and  all  were  silent  and  solemn  until  the  Speaker 
awoke  members  to  the  subject  before  them  by  dedaring  the  gentlemam 
from  Massachusetts  was  oui  of  order. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Adams,  after  occupying  the  morning  hour  for 
four  weeks,  was  laid  on  the  table  by  a  small  majority, 
jgi^j  A  colored  man  named  William  Jones  was  imprisoned  in  the  jail 
at  Washington  under  suspicion  that  he  was  a  fugitive  slave.  He 
found  means  to  send  a  petition  to  the  author,  stating  that  he  was  a  free 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  bom  in  Virginia,  and  while  residing  in 
Washington  City,  and  demeaning  himself  peacefully  and  kindly  towards 
his  fellow-men,  and  without  any  charge  of  crime  or  offence  he  had  been 
seized  and  imprisoned,  and  after  considerable  expense  had  been  incurred, 
which  he  was  unable  to  pay,  he  was  advertised  for  sale  to  meet  the  costs 
thus  unjustly  incurred.  He  asserted  that  he  had  no  owner  but  God,  and 
owed  no  allegiance  but  to  his  country.  He  prayed  Congress  to  protect 
him  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  liberty.  The  petition  being  presented,  the  au- 
thor moved  its  reference  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  The  presen- 
tation of  this  petition  from  one  presumed  by  southern  laws  and  southern 
men  to  be  a  slave  created  some  sensation  ;  but  there  was  no  display  of 
ruffianism  on  the  occasion,  no  attempt  to  censure  the  member  presentmg 
the  memorial,  no  display  of  bowie-knives,  no  indications  of  personal  vio- 
lence. Indeed,  the  petition  was  respectfully  received,  but  the  debate 
upon  it  was  postponed  until  the  following  day,  when  Mr.  Saunders,  of 
North  Carolina,  declared  that  the  law  in  all  slave  Stat^js  presumed  every 
colored  person  a  slave  that  could  not  prove  his  freedom  :  that  such  was 
the  law  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  respect  for  those  laws  demanded 
the  instant  rejection  of  the  petition. 

To  this  it  was  replied,  that  no  such  presumption  could  be  just  or  rea- 
aonable,  or  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution  :  that  it  was  nothing 
nor  len  than  a  mode  of  enalaving  firee  persons,  and  was  piratical 
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in  its  character.  Messrs.  Adams,  of  Massachusetts;  Stetsan,  Dayis,  and 
Beardslejy  of  New  York;  and  Giddings,  of  Ohio,  spoke  in  favor  of  the 
motion,  which  was  strenaooslj  opposed  by  Messrs.  Sannders,  of  North 
Carolina;  Campbell,  of  South  Carolina;  Cobb  and  Stephens,  of  Georgia; 
McConnel  and  Payne,  of  Alabama;  and  A.  Y.  Brown,  of  Tennesne. 
Bat  the  motion  was  sustained  by  a  vote  of  75  to  40. 

The  conmiittee  were  proslavery  in  character,  and  made  no^  report 
on  the  memorial,  which,  like  all  others  touching  slavery,  was  entombed 
in  the  document  rooms  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives.'*' 

A  debate  arose  during  the  early  part  of  this  session  upon  the  "  home 
squadron,''  which  deyeloped  to  the  public  view  the  employment  of  Uni* 
ted  States  yessels  in  the  nefarious  work  of  pursumg  and  capturing  fngl- 
UVe  slaves  who  attempted  to  flee  firom  Florida  and  from  Georgia  to  the 
British  West  India  Idands.  It  appeared  that  the  administration  was 
keeping  this  **  home  squadron"  principally  upon  the  lookout  for  the  re* 
lief  of  slave  ships  employed  in  transporting  human  cargoes  around  the 
peninsula  of  Florida  to  the  New  Orleans  market,  so  that  in  case  of  ship* 
wreck  the  slaves  need  not'  be  taken  to  British  islands.  Thus,  while  one 
portion  of  our  navy  was  engaged,  in  putting  daum  the  slave  trade  on  the 
Africwn  coast,  another  portion  was  employed  in  maifUainiTig  it  on  the 
American  coast. 

This  employment  of  our  navy- in  the  disgraceful  work  of  chasing  down 
fugitive  slaves  created  disgust  among  the  people,  who  entertained  a  Uod- 
able  pride  in  the  glory  of  our  naval  victories  in  former  times. 

On  the  same  day  Mr.  Adams  presented  a  petition  from  some  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  citizens  of  Washington  County,  Illinois,  praying  Con- 
gress to  acknowledge  the  Christian  religion,  by  securing  to  the  peopkof 
the  UnUed  States  the  right  to  eiyoy  life,  liberty,  and  happiness. 
The  petition  excited  much  debate!  Mr.  Adams,  with  great  foroe, 
urged  that  statesmen  and  governments  were  bound  by  the  precepts 
of  thj  Gospel  "to  do  unto  others  as  they  would  have  otkert  tb 
unto  tkem^^  precisely  as  individuals  in  private  life  were  bound  to  treat 
their  fcllow-men«  Southern  members  were  quite  indignant  at  the  doe- 
trine  ;  insisting  that  slavery  nor  the  slave  trade  constituted  a  ^  iolatioi^ 
of  the  Christian  religion.  The  petition  was,  after  foil  debate,  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  Adams  also  presented  a  petition  numerously  signed  by  citiaens  of 
New  York,  praying  such  amendments  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 

•  Colonel  Benton,  In  lib  Abridgment  of  Oongre«lon«l  Detetet,  pined  orer  tUi  entin  dboot- 
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Am  United  States,  as  were  neceanrj  to'  separate  tbe  OoTenunent  and 
people  of  the  free  States,  from  all  sof^rt  of  slaTery,  which,  on  motioa 
of  Mr.  Adams,  was  reflsrred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jodiciarj,  after  ftitt 
debate,  by  a  vote  of  97  to  80. 

From  inddeots  which  now  oocorred  ahnost  dailj,  it  became  erident 
that  the  twenty-first  role  of  the  Honse  was  rapidlj  becoming  inoperate 
sad  obsolete. 

Bj  repeated  dedarations  in  the  Honse  of  Representatires,  the  pnbUo 
mind  had  been  directed  to  that  feature  of  the  Federal  Ck)n8titntion  which 
gires  to  the  people  of  the  slaye  States  inflnence  in  the  Federal  Oo- 
Terament  in  proportion  to  the  nomber  of  slayes  which  thej  hold  in 
bondage,  counting  five  slaves  equal  to  three  freemen.  AH  saw  that 
it  did  not  operate  in  favor  of  the  slaTes,  bnt  only  enabled  the  mas- 
ters to  rivet  their  chains  more  firmly.  The  people  of  the  North  had 
irabmitted  to  it  quite  cheerMly  so  long  as  those  of  the  South  per- 
mitted the  subject  of  slavery  to  remain  without  agitation  ;  but  now 
they  felt  that  justice  to  the  North  required  an  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  in  this  respect ;  and  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts 
adopted  an  able  memorial  calling  on  Congress  so  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitotion  as  to  give  equal  rights  and  equal  privil^es  to  the  free  people  of 
all  the  States. 

Mr.  Adams  presented  the  petition  and  moved  ita  reference  to  a  select 
committee,  which  was  ordered,  after  debate,  and  Messrs.  Adams,  of 
Massachusetts;  Rhett,*of  South  Carolina;  I.  R.  Ingersoll,  of  Pennsylvania; 
Oilmer,  of  Virginia;  Davis,  of  Kentucky;  Burke,  of  New  Hampshire; 
Morve,  of  Maine;  Sample,  of  Indiana,  and  Giddings,  of  Ohio,  were 
aj^inted,  Mr.  Adams  being  chairman. 

The  question  was  important,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  committee 
were  conducted  with  great  solemnity.  The  arguments  for  and  against 
the  proposition  were  advanced  with  much  apparent  sincerity,  and  the 
most  perfect  decorum  was  observed  by  every  member.  ^ 

The  first  question  propounded  to  the  committee  was  on  the  adoption 
of  a  resolution  declaring  it  inexpedient  at  that  time  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  recommend  such  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution. 
This  was  unanimously  agreed  to  :  and  the  chairman  was  directed  to 
draw  up  a  report  to  that  effect.  This  was  done,  and  every  member  met 
promptly  at  the  appointed  time  to  hear  it  read. 

It  was  drawn  with  consummate  ability  :  declaring  that  the  provision 
of  the  Constitution  which  gives  the  enslavers  of  mankind  superior  influ- 
enee  and  superior  privileges  in  the  Government  to  those  eujoyed  by  the 
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sopporters  of  liberty  **  is  opposed  to  the  vital  principlea  of  republican 
representation ;  to  '  the  self-evident  truths'  of  ^e  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence ;  to  the  letter  aad  sjpmi  of  the  Constitotion  itself ;  to  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  constitutions  of  ahnost  all  the  States  of  the  Union  ;  to 
the  liberties  of  the  whole  people  of  the  free  States ;  and  to  all  that  portion 
of  the  people  of  the  slave  States  other  than  the  owners  of  slaves  ;  that 
this  is  its  essential  and  unextinguishable  character  in  principle  :  and  that 
Us  fruits  in  its  entire  practical  operation  upon  the  Crovemment  correspond 
with  thai  character  J^ 

These  propositions  were  enforced  with  all  that  logic  and  terseness  of 
expression  for  which  its  author  was  distinguished.  He  then  proceeded 
to  show  that  ''the  self-evident  truths''  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence were  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  Gos- 
pel, which  teach  that  equal  justice  to  all  men  should  govern  the  conduct 
of  everj  individual,  whether  acting  in  a  private  or  public  capacity  :  that 
this  principle  constitutes  the  chief  comer  stone  of  all  republican 
governments,  as  well  as  of  all  Christian  organizations. 

The  report  asserts  that  **  the  Declaration  of  Independence  constituted  a 
sacred  pledge  in  the  name  of  God,  solemnh/  given  hy  each  State,  to 
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rrs  nj.cE." 

It  asserts  that  slavery  is  opposed  to  all  the  teachings  of  the  Gospel ; 
is  at  war  with  God's  attribute  of  justice,  and  should  be  eradicated  firom 
the  earth.* 

It  was  at  once  seen  that  while  Mr.  Adams  agreed  that  the  time  for 
recommending  a  change  of  the  Constitution  had  not  arrived,  yet  the  doc- 
trines enunciated  and  the  process  by  which  he  arrived  at  his  conclusion 
were  in  all  respects  calculated  to  arouse  a  spirit  in  the  American 
people  that  would  be  likely  to  effect  that  change  at  some  future  day.  Mr.^ 
Adams  and  the  author  signed  this  report :  while  Messrs.  Morse,  Sam- 
ple, and  Burke  each  drew  his  own  report.  Messrs.  Davis  and  Inger- 
soll  signed  another,  and  Messrs.  Gilmer  and  Khett  another.  They  are 
not  dilTusive,  but  in  the  aggregate  they  constitute  a  volume  whidi  may 
well  interest  the  student  of  our  political  history. 

The  memorial  and  resolves  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  were 
alh 0  presented  in  the  Senate,  where  they  were  denounced  **  as  resolutiona 
to  dissolve  the  Union  :"  and  the  usual  courtesy  paid  to  resolutions  of  Stale 
Legislatures  was  refused  :  they  were  laid  on  the  table,  bat  the  motion 
to  }  rint  them  was  reeded. 

•  This  tobelleTedtob«ltoflntofld^doe«ainipla««ilDfteiialloatlar«llret«ltar«kBigll- 
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A  few  days  sabseqoentlj  Mr.  Berrien,  of  Oeorgia,  presented  resolii- 
tions  from  that  State  in  opposition  to  any  change  of  the  Constitntion 
which  might  take  from  the  dave  States  the  right  of  slare  representation. 
These  resolations  were  respectfiillj  laid  on  the  table  and  ordered  to  be 
ffUded,  Mr.  Bates,  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  called  attention  to 
this  difference  in  the  req)ect  shown  to  different  States  ;  but  neither  he 
nor  any  other  Senator  proposed  to  correct  the  gross  insult  thus  offered 
to  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

jj^j  The  drcnmstances  relating  to  the  slaye  ship  **  Amistad"  and  the 
captives  on  board,  were  laid  before  the  reader  in  a  previous  chap- 
ter. But  at  this  session,  Hon.  Charles  I.  Ingersoll,  of  Pennsylvania, 
chairman  of  the  Ck)mmittee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  made  a  long  report, 
assailing  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  declaring  those  Africans 
/ree,  and  recommending  an  appropriation  from  the  public  treasury  of 
fifty  thousand  dollars  to  compensate  the  Cuban  slavedealers  for  the  loss 
of  their  victims.  Having  made  the  report,  he  moved  to  print  ten  thou- 
sand extra  copies  to  be  curculated  among  the  people,  with  the  obvious 
intention  to  prepare  the  public  mind  to  support  tiie  slave  trade.  The 
author  opposed  the  motion  ;  and  endeavored  in  a  short  speech  to  demon- 
strate Mr.  Ingersoll's  errors  of  fact  and  of  law ;  and  to  hold  up  his 
policy  to  the  odium  of  th*e  country.  Mr.  Giddings  stated  that  as  a  na- 
tion we  had  pronounced  those  engaged  in  the  slave  trade  ** pirates"  un- 
worthy to  live  ;  but  he  denied  that  they  were  more  guUty  than  those 
members  of  Congress  who  encouraged  their  accursed  vocation  ;  or  those 
who  attempted  to  reconcile  the  public  conscience  to  that  aggregation  of 
all  the  baser  crimes  which  disgrace  human  nature. 

The  author's  friends  were  alarmed  at  the  severity  of  his  remarks  ;  but 
he  was  perfectly  aware  that  Mr.  Adams  would  reply  to  Mr.  IngersoU  ; 
•  and  would  not  fail  to  vindicate  his  position.  Mr.  Ingersoll  himself 
appeared  to  understand,  that  the  man  whom  he  most  dreaded  would 
follow  him  :  for,  instead  of  attempting  to  answer  the  remarks  of  Mr 
Giddings,  he  yielded  the  floor  to  Mr.  Weller,  of  Ohio,  who  moved  to 
lay  the  motion  on  the  table ;  and  Mr.  Ingersoll  himself  voted  to  con- 
sign his  own  motion  to  that  common  receptacle  of  discarded  proposi- 
tions. 

The  address  of  the  twenty  members  of  Congress,  to  the  people  of  the 
free  States,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter,  called  up  the  attention 
of  the  Mexican  government  to  the  conspiracy  then  bemg  formed  in  the 
United  States  for  dismembering  that  Republic.  The  Mexican  Executive, 
on  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  notified  the  President  that  Texas  was 
a  reooUed  province^  which  the  gOTemment  of  Mexico  was  endeavoring 
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to  bring  back  to  its  aUegiaooe  by  foioe  of  arms ;  and  that  its  annexation 
to  the  United  States  must  of  necessitj  cany  with  it  the  state  of  ho8tiIi> 
ties  in  which  Texas  was  engaged. 

The  President^  in  the  meantime,  proceeded  with  all  possible  activity 
to  arrange  and  perfect  a  treaty  of  annexation  with  the  anthorities  6t 
Texas.  This  was  of  conrse  nnknown  to  the  people  of  the  free  States 
nntil  it  had  been  signed.  Nor  did  the  President  \n  his  Annnal  Message 
intimate  such  intention  ;  but  referred  to  the  notice  which  the  Execotiye 
had  recciyed  from  the  gOTemment  of  Mexico,  in  regard  to  existing 
hostilities  between  her  and  Texas,  and  spoke  of  the  action  of  the  Mexi- 
can gOTemment  as  founded  npcm  *'  newspaper  reports  f  while  at  the  same 
time  he  entered  upon  an  elaborate  argument  in  favor  of  the  proposed 
annexation,  asserting,  that  U  would  noi  disturb  the  peaceful  rdatians  tkem. 
existvng  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States, 

But  the  address  of  Mr.  Adams  and  other  members  of  Congress 
bad  gone  forth  to  the  people,  was  yet  before  the  public,  and 
it  was  deemed  necessary  to  counteract  the  impression  which  it  was 
apparently  making  upon  the  pubUo  mind.  Immediately  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  that  address,  Hon.  Aaron  Y.  Brown,  of  Tennessee^ 
wrote  General  Jackson  upon  the  subject,  asking  his  opinion  of  the 
policy.  ^ 

The  venerable  ex-President  had  in  former  times  been  the  acknowledged 
oracle  of  the  democratic  party ;  but  was  now  spending  the  Ming 
twilight  of  his  earthly  existence  at  the  Hermitage  in  Tennessee. 
Understanding  what  was  wanted,  he  wrote  Mr.  Brown,  urging  the 
unmediate  annexation  of  Texas,  lest  Englamd  should  obtain  it,  and 
saying,  ''it  will  be  a  strong  iron  hoop  around  the  Union,  and  ▲  bul- 
•  WARK  TO  HOLD  rT  TooiTHXB  f*  aud  thls  utterancc  of  senility,  without 
fact,  argument  or  reason  to  sustain  it,  was  published  to  the  world, 
under  the  democratic  announcement  "  that  it  was  a  legacy  of  the  greatest 
living  statesman,  permitted  by  Heaven  to  advise  his  countrymen  in  the  hour 
of  their  necessity,'^ 

But  this  dictum  of  mental  decrepitude  had  far  greater  effect  among  the 
southern  Lazaroni  who  could  neitlier  read  nor  write,  than  it  had  among 
the  educated  laborers  of  the  free  States,  where  many  of  the  democratic 
party  hesitated,  and  some  reftased  to  follow  tiie  suggestions  of  their 
southern  leaders. 

To  reconcile  conflicting  opinions,  it  was  proposed  to  adopt  the  general 
policy,  of  obtaining  territory  wherever  it  was  to  be  had ;  and  as  we  were 
holding  a  joint  occupation  with  the  British  government  of  Oregon,  a 
fiubr  opportunity  was  pretented  fbr  extending  our  exclusive  JnrladJBtAfm 
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Offer  it.    This  proposition  appeared  to  reeoncile  most  northern  Democralii 
to  tike  policj  of  annexing  Texas.* 

The  Execative  iherefoi:e  renewed  diplomatic  correspondence  with  the 
British  gOTemment  for  the  settlement  of  our  territorial  boondaries  in 
Ovegon.  Feeling  somewhat  bonnd  by  the  action  of  Mr.  Yan  Boren,  his 
predecessor,  he  proposed  to  establish  the  line  upon  the  49th  parallel  of 
latitode  ;  bnt  the  proposition  was  rejected  and  the  negotiation  failed. 

With  Texas  the  President  was  more  saccessfuL  The  Mexican  gor- 
enmient  had  entered  a  decree  abolishing -slarery  in  all  its  intendancies : 
to  resist  this  progress  of  dyilization,  adrentnrers  from  oar  slave  States, 
had  gone  to  that  territory  and  raised  the  standard  of  resistance.  For 
jfiears  they  shed  their  blood,  and  spent  tiieir  substance  in  efforts  to  con- 
time  the  barbaroas  institution  of  African  bondage  ;  and  now  were  not 
nnwilling  to  have  the  United  States  fight  their  battles  and  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  farther  prosecution  of  this  war  for  slavery. 

Preparatory  to  entering  upon  the  subject,  the  President  had  dismissed 
Mr.  Webster  from  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  and  appointed  Mr. 
Upshur,  of  Virginia,  and  upon  his  death,  had  placed  Mr.  Calhoun  in 
that  important  position,  with  the  apparent  purpose  not  only  of  secur- 
ing the  annexation  of  Texas,  but  at  the  same  time  to  obtain  the  confi- 
dence of  the  democratic  party,  to  whom  he  now  looked  for  a  reSlectioQ 
to  the  Chief  Magistracy. 

iHL]         Under  these  circumstances,  he  easily  effected  such  a  treaty  as 
he  desired,  and  in  due  season  transmitted  it  to  the  Senate  fw 
ratification,  felicitatlDg  himself  with  the  expectation  that  a  lasting  fame 
would  attach  to  this  addition  of  a  vast  territory  to  our  Union. 

But  this  contest  for  anticipated  glory  was  subjected  to  unexpected 
difficulty.  Mr.  Benton  of  the  Senate  resisted  the  approval  of  the  treaty. 
He  had  been  the  early  and  distinguished  friend  of  Texas,  but  he  de- 
nounced the  injustice  of  making  the  Rio  Grande  the  southern  and 
western  boundary  of  that  State,  as  it  would  embrace  a  large  part  of 
New  Mexico,  including  "  Santa  F6"  its  capital,  as  well  as  large  por- 
tions of  Chiuaua  and  Coabuila,  with  some  of  their  most  populous  towns 
and  villages,  and  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  square  miles  of 
territory  to  which  Texas  had  no  daun  whatever.  And  secondly,  he 
insisted  that  as  Texas  was  engaged  in  civil  war  with  Mexico,  the  Senate 
did  not  possess  the  constitutional  authority  to  involve  the  nation  in  that 
war  by  annexing  Texas  to  the  Union.  These  objections  prevailed,  and 
the  treaty  was  rejected. 

•  Thii  itatemeDt  ii  founded  upon  the  Maerilon  of  leading  Democrats  made  In  public  debate  on 
te  Ongon  qoattian  dufaif  the  flni  iiwIqb,  tirMtj^ihitk  OdngreH. 
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Bat  the  President,  apparently  nndismayed,  intentlj  porsned  his  pnr- 
poee.  Soon  as  the  Senate  rejected  the  treaty,  he  transmitted  a 
message  to  the  Hoose  of  Representatiyes  stating  snoh  rejection  and 
urging  upon  that  body  the  great  importance  of  uniting  Texas  to  the 
Union ;  suggested  that  it  might  be  affected  by  joint  resolution,  which 
could  pass  the  Senate  by  a  bare  majority,  while  it  required  two-thirds 
to  confirm  the  treaty. 

From  this  time  until  the  close  of  the  session  the  annexation  of  Texas 
was  debated,  both  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  The 
documents,  including  all  the  correspondence  on  the  subject,  had  been 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  with  the  treaty,  and  were  published  by  order 
of  that  body. 

Leading  members  of  the  democratic  party  sustained  the  positiooH* 
assumed  by  the  Executiye,  that  it  was  necessary  to  unite  Texas  to  the 
Union  in  order  to  preserve  slavery  therein  ;  that  unless  annexed  the 
institution  would  be  blotted  from  existence  ;  and  the  emancipated  popu- 
lation of  Texas  would  endanger  the  institution  in  Hhe  United  States. 
They  boldly  msisted  that  the  Constitution  had  **  guaranteed  slavery  to 
tke  Soutk,^^  and  quoted  the  letter  of  Mr.  Webster,  to  our  Mmister  at 
London,  heretofore  noticed  as  high  authority  on  the  subject :  and  the 
doctrine  enunciated  in  the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Calhoun  in  the  Senate  of 
1840,  for  which  Mr.  Webster  and  other  Whig  Senators  dared  not  vote^ 
and  had  not  the  manliness  to  oppose,  were  now  quoted  as  precedents  of 
high  authority  ;  inasmuch  as  they  had  been  subsequently  referred  to 
by  distinguished  statesmen,  in  order  to  sustain  the  coastwise  shive 
trade.  To  discard  these  doctrines  would  constitute  a  repudiation  of  Mr. 
Webster,  and  must  offend  his  personal  friends  and  admirers  :  to  sustain 
them  would  of  course  drive  from  the  party  all  who  believed  the  Govero- 
ment  and  Constitution  were  ordamed  to  sustain  freedom.  The  highest 
policy  of  the  whig  party,  consisted  in  suppressing,  so  far  as  possiblep 
all  examination  of  Miv.  Webster's  opinions  on  this  and  kindred  subjects. 

The  presidential  election  was  approaching.    Mr.  Webster     f|^y^ 
was  an  aspirant  for  that  office.    Mr.  Clay  was  also  looking  for 
ihe  nomination  of  the  whig  party.    He  was  a  slaveholder,  and  it  was 
perfectly  apparent  that  the  assertion  of  any  primal  truth,  or  elementary 
principle  of  government,  would  divide  the  whig  party. 

That  organization  now  found  itself  paralized  by  the  doctrines  of  Mr, 
Webster,  and  the  condition  of  Mr.  Clay  ;  and  their  failure  in  the  approach- 
ing canvass  was  foreseen  by  all  reflecting  statesmen  and  politicians. 

The  rea^  position  o^Mr.  Adams  and  the  authw  became  obvious.  Mr. 
Qiddings  continued  to  adhexe  to  the  whig  party,  a4:d  onhesitatiiiQ^ 
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aMOonced  his  own  doetrines  as  those  of  that  organization.  He  avowed 
Us  determination  to  cqipose  any  candidate  who  would  inyoke  the  people 
of  the  free  States  in  tl^  support  of  slavery,  or  of  the  coastwise  slave 
trade.  Mr.  Adams,  hower^,  contaaned  to  maintain  an  entire,  independ- 
ence of  all  political  parties,  laying  down  no  specific  platform  of  poUticat 
jhith,  but  sustaining  or  objectiiig  to  measures  as  they  came  before  him 
for  official  action. 

jg^.  Mr.  Benton  had  introduced  a  bill  into  the  Senate  proyidiog 
for  the  annexation  of  Texas  ;  and  in  urging  its  passage  he  enter* 
ed  upon  a  history  of  the  eflbrts  put  forth  to  obtain  the  treaty  of  annex- 
ation, and  awmmmg  to  himself  the  prindpal  merit  of  the  preparatory 
movements,  denounced  Mr.  Brown,  of  Tennessee,  with  *^  having  hem 
ckarged  vnih  some  vicarious  enterprist  against  him^  when  addressing 
G^eral  Jackson  on  the  subject :  And  for  a  time  the  course  of  Mr* 
Benton  appeared  likely  to  defeat  the  ^tire  object.* 

But  the  leaders  of  that  party  were  usually  fortunate  in  avoiclmg  all 
difficulty  arising  ainbng  its  members.  Mr.  Van  Buren  had  been  the 
candidate  of  the  party,  and  was  defeated  in  1840.  He  was  an  able  man 
and  had  ever  yielded  to  the  interests  of  the  South  ;  but  unfortunateljr 
f&t  himself,  had  expressed  an  (pinion  that  the  Constitution  had  made  no 
provision  for  annexing  a  foreign  government  to  ours.  It  therefore  ber 
came  necessary  to  overcome  the  k&fluences  which  were  operating  in  fttvoc 
of  his  nomination  :  to  reconcile  these  conflicting  interests  required  the 
exercise  of  all  the  tact  and  skill  of  the  slave  power. 

The  Legislatures  of  Mississippi  and  of  other  democratic  States  adopt- 
ed resolutions  in  favor  of  uniting  Texas  to  the  Union.  Memorials  hom 
the  people,  and  proceeding  of  primary  meetings  in  favor  of  that  measurei 
were  forwarded  to  Congress,  and  ''  annexatian^^  became  the  watchword 
of  the  party  :  And  no  man  was  regarded  as  in  full  fellowship,  and  eo^ 
titled  to  its  confidence  unless  he  were  able  to  pronounce  that  ''  ShiboUtk'^ . 
of  the  slaveholders. 

The  parties  held  their  nominating  conventions  in  the  month  of  May, 
and  the  Democrats  announced  their  intention  to  obtain  Oregon  and 
Texas  as  a  part  of  their  distinctive  policy  ;  and  nominated  Hon.  James 
K.  Polk,  of  Tennessee,  as  their  candidate.  The  Whigs,  as  was  expected, 
nominated  Mr.  Clay  as  their  leader  ;  but  neither  party  proclaimed  any. 
moral  truth  or  essential  principle  as  the  basis  of  their  claims  for  sup- 
port. 

•  Many  beU«T«d  thai  Mr.  Benton,  u  weU  u  Mr.  Tjrler,  aipired  tolbe  offloe  of  PMddent,  opon 
tb«  fame  which  was  then  expected  by  hhn  who  should  exert  the  mm  efficient  means  for  bringing 
:1a  Tnaf  aa  one  of  Ika  Statea  of  tiie  Ameiioan  Union. 
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And  BOW  **  the  Lone  Star  of  Texas"  was  seen  on  ererj  flog  of  the 
democratic  orgaoization.  In  the  North,  ''Or^on"  was  proclaimed 
as  an  object  of  political  desire ;  whUe  it  was  bat  seldom  if  eyer 
named  in  the  Sonth.  Bat  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Calhoon,  endorsed  bj 
Mr.  Webster,  were  niged  by  pablic  speakers  at  every  conTention  of  tha4 
party.  Northern  Democrats  now  listened  to  pablic  speakers  in  th» 
northern  States,  who  reiterated  the  doctrines  ayowed  by  Mr.  GalhoiA 
and  repeated  by  Mr.  Webster,  **ihat  tke  ConsH^dion  had  g%MranUU 
4o/very  to  the  Sauih," 

In  this  way  the  democracy  of  the  North  were  edncated  and  ^^^ 
instracted  in  the  belief,  that  the  people  of  the  free  States  were 
wnder  constitutional  obligations  to  sustain  slavery  and  the  coastvnse  da'm 
trade.  Not  was  this  edocation  confined  to  the  democratic  party.  Whig 
presses  proclaimed  Mr.  Webster  to  be  ''the  exponnder  of  the  ConstitiH 
tion  :^  They  insisted  that  the  pecfjplt  were  bonod  to  adopt  the  Tiews  of 
distingoished  men  as  the  doctrines  of  the  Oonstitation.  Pablie 
speakers  ridicnled  the  idea  that  men  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life  weit 
capable  of  anderstanding  that  instrnment,  and  they  insisted  that  tha 
Snpreme  Coart  of  the  United  States  constitated  the  tribanal  of  dernier 
reesort  for  constroing  the  Gonstitation  ;  and  that  their  decisioiis 
weire  binding  apon  all  departments  of  the  Goyemment  and  npon  tbo 
people. 

The  anti-slayery  men  insisted  that  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  framers  of  the  Gonstitation  intended  the  Qoyem- 
ment  shoold  uphold  liberty  and  not  davery :  That  those  instrnments 
were  framed  for  that  pnrpose,  and  that  the  people  had  a  perfect  rights 
and  it  was  their  doty  to  elect  to  office  men  who  woold  wield  the  infloenee 
and  power  of  the  Ooyemment  for  fireedom  and  jastice,  and  against  slayery 
and  oppression  :  That  the  people,  haying  framed  the  Gonstitation  and 
haying  adopted  it,  possess  the  sole  power  to  change  or  alter  it;  may  elect  to 
office  men  who  hold  to  the  popnlar  constraction  of  that  instrument ;  and 
that  such  officer  when  elected,  wonld,  in  good  fiuth  and  honor,  be  boand  to 
carry  oat  that  constraction  on  which  he  had  been  elected  :  That  the  Presi* 
dent  may  be  elected  for  the  reason  that  he  differs  firom  the  Si^yreme  Goort  f 
and  when  elected  he  woold  be  boand  to  appoint  Judges  who  agreed 
with  him  in  doctrme,  wheneyer  yacandes  occur  ;  while  the  judges  of 
the  Conrt  are  bound  to  giye  that  construction  which  their  judgments, 
dictate,  and  their  final  decrees  are  binding  only  upon  parties,  and  upon 
priyies  m  interest  and  priyies  in  blood.  The  Whigs  lost  much  infiuenct^ 
by  efforts  to  sustain  ti|fiir  position,  the  popnlar  mind  being  agunst  their 
doctrine. 
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But  the  anthor  haring  been  pabllclj  censored  in  Congress  for  denj« 
^m^j  ing  that  any  right  existed  in  the  Federal  OoTemment  to  inyolre 
the  people  of  the  free  States  in  support  of  the  slaye  trade,  or 
daverj,  and  haying  been  specificallj  instmcted  by  his  constitaents  to 
nuuntain  this  position,  he  felt  neither  heatation  nor  delicacy  in 
earrymg  out  his  instmctions ;  and  perhi^  he  can  gire  no  better 
description  of  the  spirit  in  which  his  doctrines  wore  asserted,  and 
that  in  which  they  were  received,  than  by  the  followiDjr  extracts  from 
a  speech  deliyered  on  the  21st  of  May,  1844  :  ''Mr.  Giddings  said, 
I  feel  constramed,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  bestow  a  passing  notice  npon  the 
portion  assumed  by  the  adyocates  of  annexation,  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
mrnment  has  guaranteed  slavery  to  the  sovihem  States  of  this  Umon, 
With  all  due  respect  for  their  talents  and  learning  I  may  be  permitted 
to  deny  that  any  guaranty  whateyer  in  regard  to  slayery  is  found  in 
tiie  Constitution  I  When  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Belser) 
asserted  this  doctrine  the  other  day,  I  inquired  where  it  was  to  be 
found?  He  first  said  he  found  it  in  common  sense;  but  not  satisfied 
with  that  reference,  he  said  it  was  found  in  common  justice  ;  but  finally 
aaid  it  was  in  the  Constitution  I  I  inquired  in  what  part  of  the  Con- 
Blitution  ?  He  replied  that  he  had  not  then  time  to  find  it !  I  will 
now  pause  that  he  may  inform  the  committee  of  the  section  and  article 
in  which  it  may  be  seen  ?  (Mr.  Belser  sat  in  silence  in  his  seat,  and 
alter  a  pause  Mr.  Giddings  continued.) 

"  I  was  fully  aware  when  I  propounded  the  question,  that  he  had  not 
time  then  to  find  this  important  guaranty :  I  was  conscious  that  he 
would  not  haye  time  during  the  hour  allotted  me  to  find  it.  And  now 
I  say  to  the  gentleman  and  to  this  committee  that  his  lifetime  will  be  too 
diort  to  find  it ;  nay,  Mr.  Chairman,  eternity  will  not  disclose  it,  for  it 
DOES  NOT  EXIST.  Yct,  Sir,  this  seuselcss  jargon  ;  this  constant  repetition 
concerning  the  *  constitutional  guarantees  of  slavery '  is  daily  sounding 
in  our  ears.  It  is  put  forth  by  men  of  character,  and  those  high  in 
office.  Sir,  I  take  this  occasion  to  repeat  my  assertion  that  no  such 
ftipuktion  exists  or  eyer  did  exist  in  that  instrument.  And  standing 
here  in  the  presence  of  so  many  learned  and  able  statesmen  of  the 
South,  many  of  whom  haye  repeated  the  unfounded  assumption,  I  now 
call  upon  any  one  or  all  of  them  to  refer  me  to  any  such  covenant  or 
•tipulation  in  the  Constitution  I " 

Mr.  Brengle,  of  Maryland,  stated,  that  at  the  formation  of  the  Con- 
ititution  slayery  existed  in  most  of  the  States,  and  slaves  toere  regarded 
m$  property ,  and  in  that  light  were  the  subject  of  ]lrotection  as  much  as 
•ther  property. 
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Mr.  Oiddiogs.  **  Will  the  gentlemaa  point  me  to  the  section  in  which 
I  may  find  this  guaranty  ?" 

Mr.  Breugle.  ''  I  don't  refer  to  anj  section  in  prrticnlar,  bnt  to  th* 
whole  instrumenf    (Langhter.) 

Mr.  Oiddings.  "  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  finally  chased  thk 
notable  guaranty  into  the  region  of  southern  abstractions  ;  but,  I 
declare,  I  never  came  so  near  finding  it  before.  (A  laugh.)  But  the 
gentleman  is  entirely  mistaken  when  he  supposes  that  the  conyentioa 
which  framed  the  Constitution  regarded  slaves  as  property.  That 
instrument,  in  every  instance  in  which  it  refers  to  slaves,  characterizes 
them  as  ^jpers<ms^^  and  not  as  property." 

Mr.  Belser  was  a  young  member,  and  appeared  somewhat  mortified  ai 
having  advanced  doctrines  for  which  he  could  give  no  authority.  But 
other  southern  members  appeared  to  expect  that  the  author  would  not 
act  with  the  whig  party,  and  they  appeared  desirous  of  hastening  a  sepi^ 
ration  between  him  and  that  organization.  In  a  subsequent  part  of  the 
same  speech  the  following  extract  may  be  found : 

**  Mr.  Belser,  of  Alabama,  said  he  desired  te  put  a  question  to  the  gei^ 
man  from  Ohio. 

**  Mr.  Giddmgs.  '  My  tune  is  fast  spending,  but  if  the  gentleman  will 
be  brief  I  will  hear  him.' 

**  Mr.  Belser.  '  I  wish  to  inquire  if  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  will 
vote  for  a  slaveholder  at  the  coming  presidential  election.' 

"  Mr.  Giddyigs.  *  I  should  be  led  to  think  from  the  question  that 
the  gentleman  propounding  it  would  not  vote  for  a  man  who  is  opposed 
to  slavery.  I  have  stated,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  your  rights  and  mine 
were  perfectly  mutual.  The  great  and  leadiug  feature  of  oxur  national 
compact  is  a  perfect  reciprocity  of  political  rights  among  the  several 
States.  ...  I  verily  believe  that  Mr.  Clay  will  administer  the 
government  (if  elected)  with  a  strict  regard  to  the  constitutional  righis 
of  all  the  States.  This  he  stands  pledged  to  do ;  and  a  long  life  of 
public  service  has  given  me  and  the  public  satisfactory  evidence  that  he 
will  wipe  out  the  foul  di^race  already  brought  upon  our  national  ch^ 
racter  by  attempting  to  make  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  subjects  of 
national  support' " 

In  a  subsequent  portion  of  the  speech  reference  was  made  to  Mr.  Cal- 
houn's letter  to  Mr.  Packenham  as  follows  : 

"  I  am  anxious  to  say  a  word  in  relation  to  the  correspondence 
between  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  British  Minister  resident  in  ihii 
city.  I  refer  particujiurly  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Calhoan  to  Mr.  Packen- 
ham, dated  on  the  18th  of  last  month;  and,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  hnmhledi 
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tt  an  American  citizen,  when  compelled  to  speak  of  that  letter,  in  which 
the  GoTemmeDt  and  peopl^  of  this  nation  are  represented  as  solidtons 
io  continne  slayerj  in  Texas,  and  to  oppose  the  progress  of  freedom  in 
that  gOYemment.  Sir,  for  himself,  and  for  the  Execntiye,  he  was  antho- 
ifsed  to  speak ;  bnt  for  the  CrovernmenS,  at  least  for  the  legisIatlTe  branch 
of  it,  ^  was  not  authorized  to  speak.  Sir,  the  representation  that  thb 
legishitiYe  body  was  desirous  of  opposing  the  progress  of  ciril  liberty  I 
believe  to  be  nnfbnnded  and  untrue.  For  myself,  as  one  of  the  members 
ef  this  branch,  I  declare  it  a  misr^esentatian.  So  &r  as  that  lett^ 
impotes  to  the  people  of  the  free  States  a  desire  to  0{^)Ose  the  progress 
of  human  rights,  and  io  extend  and  perpetuate  davery  and  the  slave  trade^ 
1  r^ard  it  as  a  base  slander  npon  northern  character. 
..  "  Mr.  Bart,  of  South  Carolina,  wished  to  interrupt  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio, 

**  Mr.  Giddings.  '  I  haye  but  a  minute  or  two  left,  and  I  want  to  say 
Bany  things.' 

**  Mr.  Burt.  '  I  want  to  know  if  the  member  from  Ohio  meant  to  say 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  has  done,  or  is  capable  of  doing,  anything 
baseV 

*'  Mr.  Giddings.     '  I  am  a  little  surprised  at  that  question.' 

**  Mr.  Burt  (much  excited).     '  That  was  your  language.' 

**  Mr.  Giddings.  '  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hardly  know  how  to  understand 
this  southern  dialed^ 

"  Mr.  Burt  (amid  cries  of  Order,  and  the  rapping  of  the  chairman's 
gayel).    '  Do  you  understand  your  own  language  ?' 

"  Mr.  Giddings.  *  If  gentlemen  will  keep  cool  until  I  get  through, 
I  will  then  answer  all  the  questions  they  may  propound  to  me,  I  had 
remarked,  sir,  that  so  far  as  the  letter  in  question  imputes  to  the  people 
of  the  free  States  a  desire  to  maintain  a  traffic  in  humam  flesh,  and  the 
curse  of  slavery,  so  far  I  regarded  it  a  base  slander  upon  the  northern  char 
racier  ;  and  I  would  repeat  the  idea  in  more  forcible  language  if  I  could 
command  it.  I  deny  that  any  such  feeling  exists  north  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line,  and  I  characterized  the  assertion  as  hasely  slanderous,^ " 

These  are  given  as  specimens  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  debates  of 
that  day  were  carried  on. 

A  distinctive  feature  in  the  policy  of  the  slave  power  consisted  in 

maintaining  that  whatever  Congress  had  done  might  be  done  again  with 

propriety.    In  short,  the  devotees  of  slavery  insisted  that  the  past  action 

of  Congress  constituted  precedents  binding  upon  statesmen  and 

^^**"^     people  of  that  day.     To*  this  it  was  replied  that  northern  states- 

i  had  surrendered  northern  rights  and  northern  honor  at  the  dictation 
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of  toathem  men.  For  this,  the  statesmen  who  had  done  it,  wae 
nspoDsible.  They  admitted  that  Mr.  Calhoim  had,  in  1840,  intro- 
duced resolatioDs  into  the  Senate  revolting  to  bumanitj  ;  that  northern 
Whigs  dared  not  vote  for  them  ;  that  thej  were  destitute  of  that  manly 
independence  which  should  have  stimulated  them  to  resistance.  But 
who  would  now  admit  that  northern  statesmen  or  ^people  were 
bound  to  inyolve  themselves  In  the  damning  iniquity  of  maintaining  a 
commerce  in  human  flesh  7  The  men  who  committed  that  outrage  weife 
responsible  for  their  action,  wMle  those  of  the  present  ^aj  must  act  for 
themselves,  and  are  alone  accountable  for  their  own  conduct.  The  idea 
that  the  fhimers  of  the  Constitution  had  authoiitj  to  compel  men  of 
that  or  a  subsequent  generation  tp  support  a  traffic  in  "  Ood's  image'' 
— *to  murder  or  enslave  colored  men,  was  abhorrent  to  every  princ^le 
of  Christianity.  That  the  fhimers  of  our  Oovemment  had  declared  Its 
object  was  to  secure  all  our  people,  black  and  white,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
life  and  liberty :  That  neither  God  nor  mankind  had  given  to  any 
government  legitimate  authority  to  invade  these  rights  6f  men  to  life, 
or  to  that  liberty  which  was  necessary  to  sustain  life. 

Mr.  Clay  was  desirous  of  obtaining  the  nomination  of  the  whig  party 
for  President.  With  that  view  he  spent  the  winter  of  1843-4  in  New 
Orleans.  On  his  way  to  Washington,  in  April,  he  made  a  speech  at 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  at  the  close  of  which  he  stated  a  synopsis  of 
what  he  regarded  Whig  faith  ;  by  the  9th  article  of  which  he  declared  it 
iohe**the  duty  of  each  State  to  sustain  its  ovm  domestic  institutions  J* 

Thus  Mr.  Clay  in  few  words  expressed  the  precise  doctrine  for  which 
the  anti-slavery  men  were  contending.  It  was  plain  that  if  South  Caro- 
Ima  were  bound  to  sustain  her  own  slavery  she  could  have  no  claim  upon 
the  Federal  Government  to  do  it.  He  soon  came  on  to  Washington, 
and  to  northern  and  southern  men  he  asserted  that  the  doctrines  avowed 
in  the  essays  signed  **  Pacifieus,"  written  by  the  author  and  published  in 
1842,  contained  the  correct  doctrines  on  which  the  Government  had  been 
founded.  This  avowal,  in  bold  and  direct  language,  was  indeed  more  than 
anti-slavery  men  had  expected.  On  this  account,  leading  friends  of  liberty 
avowed  their  confidence  in  Mr.  Clay,  and  desired  his  election. 

The  people  of  Kentucky  caused  another  edition  of  his  speech  at  Raleigh 
to  be  printed,  leaving  out  the  synopsis  of  Whig  faith.  With  this  his 
anti-slavery  friends  at  the  North  were  dissatisfied.  The  author  wrote 
Mr.  Clay  on  the  subject,  and  in  due  course  of  mail  received  a  letter  firom 
that  distinguished  gentleman,  declaring  that  the  edition  of  his  speech 
published  at  Lexington  had  been  brought  out  without  his  knowledge  or 
consent ;  but  the  doctrine  which  he  had  asserted  was  correct^,  and  he 
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woold  Boon  find  an  opportunity  of  reiterating  it.  Accordingly,  on  the 
Sd  September,  the  '*  Lexington  Observer  "  contained  a  letter  from  Mr. 
day,  in  which  that  gentleman  asserted,  in  nerrons  language,  that  ''  lAi 
mai$Uenance,  the  continuance,  tie  existence  of  slavery  depends  exdusiodif 
Mpon  the  poioer  a/nd  authority  of  the  States  in  which  it  existsP 

No  issue  could  hare  been  more  direct  and  obvious  than  that  formed 
by  this  letter,  and  the  resolutions  adopted  in  the  Senate,  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Calhoun,  in  1840.  This  exclusion  of  the  free  States  and  the  Federal 
GoYemment  from  the  support  of  slavery  was  the  very  object  for  which 
Mr.  Adams  and  the  author  had  so  long  labored  and  striven. 

But  when  southern  men  called  on  Mr.  Clay  to  avow  his  sentiments  in 
regard  to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  he  answered  so  evasively,  and  manl* 
fested  so  little  opposition  to  that  outrage,  that  anti-slavery  men  abandoned 
him  in  such  numbers  as  to  occasion  his  defeat  rather  than  incur  th« 
req>on8ibility  of  supporting  him. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

ANNEXATION  OP  TEXAS — BLAVEHOLDINO  VULGARITT  IN  CONGRESS — P0WSB8 
OF  A  REPUBLICAN  GOYERNHENT  TO  ENSLAVE  INNOCENT  PERSONS 
ASSERTED. 

At  the  reassembling  of  the  twenty-eighth  Congress  for  its  .^g^ 
second  and  closing  session,  slareholding  members  and  those  who 
sympathized  with  them  appeared  perfectly  confident  that  the  democratic 
party  would  resnme  permanent  possession  of  the  government  on  the  4th 
of  March  following,  when  Mr.  Polk  should  enter  upon  his  executive 
duties. 

Joint  resolutions  were  introduced  in  both  Houses  at  an  early  day, 
proposing  the  admission  of  Texas  as  a  State  to  the  American  Union. 
Conscious  that  it  had  become  a  party  measure,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed by  a  whig  caucus,  to  ascertain  the  views  of  each  member  and 
make  report  at  a  subsequent  meeting.  The  committee  reported  that  a 
wuLJorily  of  more  than  thirty  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
avowed  their  determination  to  oppose  the  annexation  by  all  the  legitimate 
means  in  their  power.  But  members  of  experience  declared,  they  had 
no  confidence  in  those  Democrats  who  professed  opposition  to  any  measore 
fkvored  by  a  democratic  President. 

As  the  debate  on  the  resolutions  contmued,  members  who  had  .^^^^ 
declared  their  opposition  to  the  measure  began  to  falter,  and 
soon  as  the  President  elect  reached  the  city  preparatory  to  assuming 
official  duties,  the  change  of  opinion  became  obvious,  and  before  the 
vote  was  taken  it  was  well  understood  that  a  large  majority  were  m 
favor  of  the  measure. 

Of  the  several  propositions  offered  for  annexation,  that  presented  by 
Hon.  Milton  Brown,  of  Tennessee,  was  adopted,  sent  to  the  Senate, 
where  it  was  amended  and  returned  to  the  House,  asking  concurrence  in 
the  amendment. 

On  the  28th  February  the  vote  was  taken,  and  showed  that  182 
members  were  in  favor,  and  16  against  the  bill  as  it  came  from  the 
Senate,  and  it  became  a  law.  The  members  from  the  several  States 
voted  as  follows  : 

Maine.    Yea — Messrs.  Donlap,  White,  Hamlin  and  Cary      .    .    4 
Nay — Messrs.  Morse  and  Severance 2 
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New  Hampshhub.    Tea — ^Meaars.  Burke,  Norris,  and  Redding     e    S 

Nay— Mr.  Hale 1 

Massachusetts.    Tea — Messrs.  Parmenter  and  Williams  ...    2 
Naj — Messrs.  Adams,  Wintbop,  King,  Abbot,  Hudson, 

Baker,  Rockwell,  and  Grinnell  8 

Bhodb  Island.    Naj — Menrs.  Oranston  and  Potter    ....    2 
OoKVEcncuT.      Tea — ^Messrs.    SeTmoor,    Oatlin,    Stewart,  and 

Simons 4 

Vermont.    Nay — Messrs.  CoUamer,  Foot,  and  Marsh    ....    8 

Not  voting — Mr.  Dillingliam. 
New  Tobk.  Tea — Messrs.  S&ong,  Mnrphj,  Maday,  Leonard, 
Anderson,  Rnssell,  Seymour,  Pratt,  Ellis,  Stetson,  Ben- 
ton, Hungerford,  Carpent^,  Carey,  Purdy,  Robinson, 
Wheaton,  Rathbun,  Dana,  and  Hubbell  .....  20 
Nay — Messrs.  Phoenix,  Davis,  Barnard,  Rogers,  King, 
Green,   Patterson,   Carrol,  Tyler,  Morely,  Smith,  and 

Hunt       12 

New  Jersey.    Tea — Messrs.  Sykes,  Farlee,  and  Kirkpatrick  .    .    8 

Kay— Mr.  Wright 1 

Not  voting — Mr.  Elmer. 
PsawsYLVANiA.   Tea — Messrs.  Smith,  C.  I.  IngersoD,  Tost,  Rittar, 

Brodhead,    Bidlach,  Foller,  Black,  Foster,  and  Hayes     10 
Nay — Messrs.  Moiris,  Jenks,  Mcllvaln,  Brown,  Pollock, 
Ramsey,  Irwin,  Stewart,  Dickey,   Darragh,  Reed  and 

Boffiogton 12 

Not  voting — Messrs.  J.  R.  Ingersoll,  and  Ness    ....     2 
Delaware.     Not  voting — Mr.  Rodney. 

Maryland.      Nay — Messrs,  Cansine,  Brengle,  Wethered,    Ken- 
nedy, Preston,  Lucas,  and  Spence 7 

ViRGiNLA.     Tea — Messrs.  Atkinson,  Dromgole,  Coles,  Hnbbard, 

Bayley,  Taylor,  Chapman,  Hopkins,  Steinrod,  and  Lucas  10 
Nay — Messrs.  Goggin,  Newton,  Chilton,  and  Summers      .     4 
North  Cakolixa.    Tea — Messrs.  Reid,  Saunders,  McKay,  Daniel, 

and  Arrington 5 

Nay — Messrs.  Barringer,  Clingman,  Deberry,  and  Raynor      4 
Tennessee.     Tea — Messrs.   Andrew  Johnson,    Cave    Johnson, 
Senter,  Blackwell,  Cullom,  Jones,  A.  V.  Brown,  and 

Dickinson 8 

Nay — ^refers.  Milton  Brown,  Ash,  and  Peyton  ....     3 
Kentucky.     Tea — ^Messrs.  Boyd,  Caldwell,  French,  Tibbatts,  and 

Stone 5 
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Nay— Messrs.  Green,  Orider,  Dbjib,  and  White    .    .    . ,  4 

Not  Toting — Mr.  Tbomasoa 1 

Ohio.    Yea — Messrs.  Duncan,  Weller,  Potter,   St.  John,   Me- 
Dowai,  Briokerhoof,  Morris,  McCaodin,  Mathews,  and 

Dean 10 

Nay — Mesa*s.  Schenck,  Yance,  Vanmeter,  Vinton,  John- 
son, Tilden,  biddings,  Hamlin,  Fk>rence,  and  Haiper    .  10 
Indiana.    Yea— Messrs.  Owen,  Henley,  Thomas  Smith,  Brown, 

Davis,  Wright,  Petit,  and  Kennedy 8 

Nay — Messrs.  Caleb  B.  Smith  and  Sample 2 

Illinois.    Yea — Messrs.  McClemand,  Smith,  Ficklin,  Wentworth, 

Douglas,  and  Hogoe 6 

Nay — Mr.  Harden 1 

The  following  States  voted  ananimonsly  for  annexation,  to  wit :  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Louisiana  and 
Michigan. 

It  was  eight  o^dock  in  the  evening  when  the  final  vote  was  taken. 
No  sooner  had  the  Speaker  announce  the  result  than  cannon  upon 
the  ^rrace  west  of  the  Capitol  sounded  forth  the  triumph  :  Imme- 
diately bonfires  lighted  up  the  city,  aod  the  sonnd  of  revelry  and 
drunkenness  was  heard  and  seen  in  its  various  localities.  Northern 
Democrats  and  southern  slaveholders  rejoiced  at  a  result  which  they 
believed  would  place  them  in'  undisputed  control  of  the  government. 
Members  from  the  slaveholding  States  were  rejoicing  in  the  anticipated 
profits  which  they  expected  to  reap  from  the  increased  price  of 
human  flesh. 

Pensively  and  alone  the  writer  walked  to  his  lodgings.  Never  before 
had  he  viewed  his  country  as  he  then  saw  it  The  exultation  of  slave- 
breeders  and  slavedealers,  at  thus  contrc^ng  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  constituted  a  spectacle  that  he  had  not  expected  to  witness. 
The  barbarous  war,  the  bloodshed,  the  devastation,  the  corruptions,  the 
civil  war,  which  resulted  from  this  triumph  of  the  slave  power,  were  at 
no  subsequent  period  of  his  life  more  vividly  before  his  mind  than  they 
were  that  evening,  while  alone  in  his  room,  contemplating  the  resnlts 
that  would  naturally  follow  the  action  of  Congress  on  that  sad  day. 

The  subject  had  occupied  much  time  in  the  Senate,  but  the  joint 
resolution,  as  it  finally  passed  the  House  of  Representatives,  was  adopted 
by  vote  of  27  to  25.  The  following  Senators  from  the  free  States  voting 
in  the  affirmative,  to  wit :  Messrs.  Fairfield,  of  Maine  ;  Atherton  and 
Woodbury,  of  New  Hampshire  |  Niles,  of  Connecticut ;  Dickinson,  of 
New  York;  Buchanan  and  Sturgeon,  of  Pennsylvania;  Allen  and 
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TwppSLn,  of  OUo  ;  Hahnigan,  oi  Indiana ;  Sample  and  Breeee,  of  Illinois. 
While  Messrs.  Archer  and  Rives,  of  Virginia  ;  Bayard  and  Clajrton,  of 
Delaware  ;  Btsrrien,  of  Georgia  ;  Crittenden  and  Morehead,  of  Eentncky; 
Pearce,  of  Maryland,  and  Mangnm,  of  North  Carolina,  voted  in  the 
negative. 

It  had  been  expected  that  no  Whig  wonld  vote  for  the  measure,  and 
that  many  Democrats  wonld  vote  against  it.  Bnt  this  expectation  failed  ; 
some  Whigs  voted  for,  and  some  Democrats  against  it ;  but  the  result 
approximated  very  plosely  to  a  strict  party  division. 

The  demand,  however,  thos  made  by  the  slave  power  upon  ita 
"  northern  allies  ^  was  too  great  Many  leading  members  of  the  demo- 
cratic party  could  not  reconcile  their  judgments,  or  consciences,  to  the 
measure.  Having  voted  for  the  annexation  of  Texas,  they  refused  to  go 
fiurther,  and  after  some  little  hesitation  abandoned  the  party  forever*  : 
and  this  measure,  which  the  leaders  of  the  democratic  party  had  supposed 
ordained  unto  life,  they  found  directly  tending  to  political  death  ;  and 
many  servile  politicians  who  sought  to  save  then:  lives  by  thus  subserving 
the  interest  of  slavery,  lost  their  political  existence. 

Early  in  the  session,  Mr.  Adams  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  Aove 
a  recision  of  the  twenty-first  rule  of  the  House.  For  ten  years  he  had 
striven  against  this  plain  violation  of  the  people's  rights.  Ably  and 
persistently  he  maintamed  an  open  and  undisguised  warfare  upon  thig 


•  Of  tboM  referred  to  In  the  text  Hon.  Jacob  Brinkerhoof,  of  Ohio,  was  an  example.  Hf  waa 
oppoMd  to  the  measure  from  the  ftret ;  but  from  the  soUcltude  of  friends,  waa  prevailed  upon  to  TOte 
for  concurring  in  the  Senate's  amendment.  With  this  he  appeared  dissatisfied,  returned  home,  and 
dacUned  further  action  with  the  party,  and  at  the  formation  of  the  republican  organization  consti- 
tuted one  of  its  active  members,  was  elected  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  lils  State,  where  h« 
acquired  reputation  as  an  able  Jurist,  and  at  the  time  of  writing  this  note,  in  1862,  he  was  eio- 
ployed  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  that  honorable  position. 

Hon.  John  P.  Uale  was  a  democratic  representative  from  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  a  SUte 
more  devoted  to  the  interests  of  slavery  than  any  other  of  the  North.  He  had  been  nominated  at  a 
flute  Convention  for  a  reelection  to  Congress :  but  the  same  Convention  adopted  resolutions  in 
favor  of  annexing  Texas  to  the  Union.  Mr.  Hale  declined  the  nomination,  voted  against  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas,  returned  to  New  Hampshire,  appealed  to  the  people  of  that  State  to  maintain  their 
right  to  be  exempt  from  the  expense,  the  disgrace  and  crime  of  supporting  slavery  and  the  slave 
trade,  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives  of  that  State,  was  made  Speaker  of  that  body, 
then  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States ;  and  in  the  short  space  of  two  years  New  Hampshire 
inscribed  her  name  on  the  roll  of  free  States,  and  up  to  the  time  of  writing  this  note  she  liaa 
maintained  the  position  thus  assumed  :  and  Hale  is  stin  one  of  her  representatives  in  the  moat 
aagust  legislative  body  of  the  world. 

Hoa  Preston  King,  of  New  Tork,  bad  been  a  Democrat  up  to  the  consummation  of  the  Texas 
oatrage.  From  that  time  he  acted  for  ft^edom,  calmly,  firmly,  and  steadily.  He  was  several  timet 
rt<n[ected  to  the  House  of  RepresentaUves,  and  thence  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  where  be 
now,  at  the  time  of  writing  this  note,  is  doing  honor  to  the  cause  for  which  he  has  so  long  labored. 
Mid  to  the  State  which  has  honored  him  with  her  confidence. 

B«t  many  other  dtlsens  of  distinction  In  the  firee  States,  who  had  long  been  members  of  the  demo- 
cnlle  parly,  abandoned  a  at  the  passage  of  the  Joint  retolutions  for  admitting  Texas. 


infractioQ  of  the  Constitution.  In  doing  this  he  had  bared  his  breast  to 
the  shafts  of  calomny.  For  ten  years  the  storm  of  slaveholding  persecu- 
tion had  raged  aronnd  him.  Slaveholders  and  Democrats  had  railed 
against  him  in  vain  :  the  daj  of  his  triomph  had  now  fulljxiome.  His 
motion  to  strike  that  disgraceful  role  from  the  manual  was  sustained  by 
a  vote  of  108  to  80. 

Of  the  host  of  members  whom  he  often  characteriaed  as  "  the  Strisf- 
guards  of  slavery,  fighting  for  fo^^  only  the  following  now  voted  against 
rescinding  the  rule,  to  wit :  ** 

New  Hampshire.  Messrs.  Redding,  Norris,  and  Burke,   ....  8 

New  York.     .     .        *'       Murphy  and  King, 2 

Pennsylvania.    .         "       C.  I.  IngersoU  and  Smith, 2 

Ohio "       Matthews  and  Stone, 2 

Indiana.    ...         "       Brown  and  Davis, 2 

Illunois.  ...  "       Smith,  Ficklin,  and  Hogue,     .    •     .    .  8 

being  fourteen  in  all  the  free  States.  Messrs.  Clingman  and  Deberry,  of 
North  Carolina  ;  Wethersed,  of  Maryland  ;  and  White,  of  Kentucky, 
voted  for  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  rule. 

Mr.  Adams  had  devoted  his  energies  to  the  maintenance  of  ^^^^ 
the  right  of  petition,  the  author  had  labored  to  restore  the  free- 
dom of  debate  :  and  the  restoration  of  these  rights  constituted  the  first 
surrender  of  the  democratic  party,  to  the  popular  feeling  of  the  north* 
em  States  ;  and,  in  that  point  of  view,  marked  an  era  in  "  the  regime  of 
slavery."  Yet  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  while  the  House  of 
Representatives  thus  ostensibly  gave  back  to  the  people  their  constitu- 
tional right  of  petition,  they  had  recourse  to  an  expediency  even  more 
dishonorable.  Annually,  when  the  Speaker  arranged  the  committees^ 
he  was  careful  to  place  a  majority  of  pro^avery  members  on  each, 
so  that  petitions,  in  regard  to  "  the  peculiar  institution,"  sent  to  them, 
were  retained  in  silence  until  the  close  of  the  session,  when  they  were 
entombed  in  the  archives  of  the  House,  from  which  there  was  no  resur- 
rection. 

But  although  there  was  no  longer  any  rule  of  the  House  restricting 
debate  or  the  right  of  petition,  in  regard  to  slavery,  there  was  a  very 
general  effort  among  slaveholders  and  northern  pro-slavery  members  of 
botli  the  whig  and  democratic  parties  to  render  the  exercise  of  these 
rigiits  odiofv^,  by  stigmatizing  those  who  practised  them  as  '^  agitators," 
*'ai)olitionists,"  and  the  use  of  other  unmeaning  epithets. 

'J'o  expose  these  efforts,  the  writer  often  referred  to  some  disgraoefU 
ciroumBtance  cooDecled  with  slavery,  whenever  he  qpoke  of  the  imtftft* 


tin;  aadtkH^  wUe  its 

CBdttToreii  to  ezUbit  u>  tke  pablie  viev  tke 

wkki  tAer  vcre  Mekmg  to  kide  finm  tke  peopkL 

An  mddtmt  wjuiicd,  on  the  Mi  Febrwj ,  whick  Bary  ghe  tbe 
nader  HMne  idea  of  tke  gpirit  — nffrit  fd  on  tkii  nbiect. 

Tbe  amhcr  wis  mddnmio^  the  Cooimittce  of  tke  Whole  Bamt,t 
jm^  bSa  maioDg  mppnphMtiam  to  cuij  oat  oer  tieetj  sdpaiitHns! 
with  the  lodiiB  tribes ;  and  for  the  parpase  of  »^^*»fa«g  the  ooirap- . 
tion,  tbe  bate  pinposes  of  the  treaty  of  "  Indiaii  Spnag;*  he  rdnad* 
to  histoncal  facta  with  which  the  reader  was  made  acqoaimed  in  a  for- 
ser  chapter,  m  legaid  to  the  daim  of  certam  dardiolders  of  Geoiga^ 
wlio,  after  recdring  one  handled  and  nine  thousand  doDars  as  a  compca- 
■rtion  for  their  fbgitiTe  darea,  dpmandfd  one  hundred  and  fortr-oae 
flioosaod  more  as  a  compensaiwm  far  ikt  ^sfrimg^  uMck  tkeftmaUs  wtamid 
kMve  bi/rmt  to  tkdr  wuuUrs^  had  tkof  remaimed  im  homdagt.     And,  he  add- 
edy  Congress  actoaUr  paid,  mostly  from  tiie  pockets  of  northern  laboren, 
that  krge  som,  as  a  eompensation  for  ekHdrtm  wk0  were  mtver  horm^  hU 
who  wttghi  kat€  fan,  if  their  parents  had  RUunriD  rAnam.  slateb. 
^^^         Tbe  remark  called  forth  saoK  laogbter,  which  af^Kared  to  ini- 
tate  membov  froat  the  Sonth,  who  began  to  manifest  great  in- 
dignation.     Mr.  Gkldii^  at  once  began  to  make  a  mock  apcrfogy, 
dpresBiDg  r^ret  that  these  things  existed  ;  bnt  as  they  did  exist,  it  be> 
came  his  dot?  to  make  them  known,  while  he  had  no  word  of  censoie 
for  tho&e  who  sooght  to  erase  these  transactions  from  the  historic  rec<»nd. 

Mr.  Black,  of  Georgia,  obtained  the  floor  to  reply,  and  was  immediate- 
ly sorroQDded  by  soathem  members.  His  rotgar  abose  was  so  gross,  so 
obacene,  that  do  reporter  attempted  to  repeat  his  language.  Nor  did 
they  even  refer  to  some  of  his  prominent  ideas.  Moch  less  can  the  his- 
torian place  them  on  record,  at  this  day.  Mr.  Black  has  been  called  to 
his  final  account ;  most  of  those  who  stood  aronnd,  encouraged  and 
prompted  him  on  that  occaaoD,  are  no  longer  inhabitants  of  earth. 
During  the  seventeen  years  that  have  passed  since  that  day,  the  storms 
of  life  bare  beaten  sererely  upon  him  who  pens  <hese  pages  ;  yet,  duty 
to  all,  require  that  some  of  the  leading  points  of  Mr.  Black's  q)eech 
dKmld  be  stated. 

He  referred  to  the  insinuations,  that  Mr.  Giddings  was  interested  in 
the  horses  and  team  which  one  Torry  lost  when  attempting  to  aid  negroea 
to  escape  ;  said  that  Torry  had  died  in  the  penitentiary  ;  that  the  author 
ought  to  be  there  ;  that  if  the  House  could  decide  the  question,  he  would 
be  sent  there  at  once  ;  dedared  that  Mr.  Giddings  had  violated  the  law 
hjr  fraaking  throof^  the  postK>ffioe  a  caUco  dress^  to  his  wife,  for  which 
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h^ongbt  to  be  punished  ;  and  dosed,  by  adyisiug  him  to  return  to  his 
eonstitaents,  and  ascertain  if  he  had  a  character? — ^for  he  asserted,  be- 
fore heaven,  he  had  none  in  that  halL. 

The  writer  felt  less  indignation  towards  Black,  than  towards  many  mem- 
bers of  higher  character  who  stood  aroand  him,  encouraging  him  in  his 
disgraceful  yulgarity,  and  laughing  at  his  obscenity.  It  is  due  to  the 
Democracy  of  the  fi-ee  States  to  say,  that  no  member  of  that  party,, 
north  of  Mason  and  Dizon's  line,  aj^peared  to  participate  in  this  display 
of  slayeholding  ribaldry. 

The  writer  replied,  that  whMi  the  member  from  Alabama  (Mr* 
Payne)  had,  for  the  obvious  purpose  of  slander,  insmuated  that  he  was 
interested  in  the  horses  and  eaniago  left  by  Torry,  he  said,  distinctly, 
that  all  he  had  ever  seen,  heard,  or  known  of  that  transaction,  waa 
drawn  fi*om  the  newspapers — ^but  that  had  been  said  for  the  benefit  of 
genUanen^  of  men  who  understood  the  decencies,  the  ordinary  proprieties 
of  life,  and  not  for  the  satisfiEbetion  of  the  member  from  Alabama,  or  of 
his  less  worthy  confrere  from  Oeoigia,  to  whom  he  owed  no  other  respect 
than  that  which  parliamentary  law  constrained  him  to  observe  ;  that 
what  he  alluded  to,  in  r^ard  to  the  franking  of  a  calico  dress,  the  author 
was  wholly  ignorant,  and  could  form  no  opinion,  and  could  say  nothing 
more  at  that  time  than  to  pronounce  it  an  vm0idtigaUd  falsekood ;  but 
if  any  fact  should  be  developed,  inculpating  any  member,  he  would 
bring  it  before  the  House— as  no  di^^^,  coming  from  one  holding  a 
seat  in  that  body,  was  unworthy  of  notice,  however  low,  vulgar,  or  ob* 
Boene  the  private  character  of  the  member  making  the  charge  m^ht 
be.* 

•  ImpnMed  with  the  ktot  that  Black  h>d  \mtA  fi— »Mng,  »ot  of  which  he  had  mannfacteadtbt 
charge  of  franJdng  a  drst^  the  author,  that  eTening,  addressed  a  note  to  the  Poetmaster-Oeneral, 
Mr.  Wlckliir,  of  Kentucky,  (now,  1809,  adeawcratie  member  of  Oongress,)  Inquiring  If  he  had  wuj 
iafonaallon  on  the  subject.  That  ofBocr,  trldaBtly  BMlIng  that  he  was  involTed  in  Black's  ridicolow 
charge,  Immediately  answered  the  author's  note,  saying  that  the  postmaster  at  Painesrille,  Ohio,  had 
written  that  a  bundle,  apparently  a  lady*B  dresi,  had  passed  through  his  office ;  and  that  he,  Wklt^ 
W;  had  referred  to  this  latter  in  oonyvMtlcii,  aad  wookl  s*  onoe  caUoDtheposMuasteratPaiiMavilto 
for  definite  information.  The  author  than  saw  that  the  slander  had  doubtless  been  brought  Into 
existence  by  other  and  more  Important  memben  of  the  democratic  party,  and  he  awaited  the  denoi^ 
ment  with  much  ouiloslty. 

Some  ten  days  subseqacDtly,  the  stately  fom  of  the  Postmaster-General  was  seen  on  tha  deaso- 
cralio  side  of  the  House,  mingling  with  mamhert,  erldently  engaged  in-  grare  consultatfon. 
Soon  after.  In  company  with  Hon.  Bmary  D.  Fottac,  af  Ohio,  another  member  of  the  democratlo 
party,  he  came  across  tha  haB,  and  tha  two  geoUeaiAi  being  seated  beside  the  author,  Mr.  WlokSfl^ 
with  unusual  gravity,  proceeded  to  say  that  he  badreeelTed  a  letter  fk-om  the  postmaster  at  Pslnf- 
Trtlis,  saying,  that  the  bundle  referred  to  In  hii  tarmtn  letter,  '*  was  a  shawl  directed  to  Mia.  FottOE, 
franked  by  McNulty,  Clerk  of  tha  House,  aa  a  ^pm^Ue  docwmtni;  and  attested  by  the  oaasa  if 
Mr.  Potter."  That  as  he  was  desirous  that  no  fteling  between  the  author  and  Mr.  Potter  mIgM 
•ika,  be  had  come  personally,  with  that  featlanaB,  to  make  known  the  facta.  Tha  |^«rl^  wHk 
vUek  Wkkliff  and  Potter  Bowbeeonght  tha  aathortosay  iiomac8oatlwnltfaol|lli»Mnitt«l 
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j^^j  The  author  stated  that  he  well  andcrstood  the  feeling  whidi 
prompted  slayeholden  and  their  allies  to  do  all  in  their  power 
to  throw  aronnd  congressional  and  Ezeeative  action  in  favor  of 
slavery,  the  protection  of  perpetual  silence.  He  did  not  hold  the 
member  from  Georgia  so  much  responsible  for  his  conduct  as  he  did  the 
more  respectable  members  who  had  stood  aronnd  him  while  epetioDg^ 
and  had  prompted  the  display  of  that  bmtal  coarseness  which  nothing 
but  the  moral  putridity  of  slavery  conld  encourage.  That  so  far  as  he 
had  himself  referred  to  the  institution,  he  had  simply  repeated  historic 
troths,  authenticated  by  official  documents,  which  no  member  dared 
deny.  That  even  the  member  firom  Georgia,  speaking  for  himself,  for 
those  around  him,  and  for  the  institution,  dared  not  deny  a  word  which 
the  author  had  asserted.  But  Mr.  Black  had  attempted  to  assail  him 
personally,  for  daring  to  utter  facts.  To  these  rode  assaults  he  would 
make  no  reply.  He  stood  on  that  floor,  before  the  country,  clothed  with 
the  C(Mifidence  of  an  intelligent  and  virtuous  constituency,  who,  but  a 
few  months  previously,  had  indorsed  his  character  by  a  fourth  election ; 
while  his  assailant  had  been  discarded  after  one  election,  as  unworthy 
longer  to  fill  a  place  properly  assigned  to  honorable  men.  And 
now,  as  the  chills  of  political  dissolution  were  upon  bim,  his  *'  ruling 
passion  "  for  vulgarity  had  shown  itself  *'  strong  in  death," 

Tlie  author  had  a  few  moments  previously  observed  that  Black  waa 
not  in  his  seat.  He  had  passed  through  the  lobby  behind  the  Speaker^ 
chair  and  entered  the  small  aisle  on  the  author's  right,  where  he 
was  standing  unobserved  when  the  sentence  last  quoted  was  uttered. 
Black  was  unable  to  restrain  his  feelings,  and  raii»ing  a  large  cane 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  said,  **  if  you  repeat  those  words  I  will 
knock  you  down."  The  author,  turning  his  eye  to  the  right,  saw  Black 
with  his  cane  raised,  evidently  under  the  excitement  of  extreme  anger, 
and,  unable  to  resist  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  repeated  the  language 
he  had  used  in  order  to  test  the  courage  of  Black,  which  he  greatly 
doubted.  He  continued  his  remarks,  while  some  of  Blaek-s  friends,  seeing 
the  position  in  which  lie  had  placed  himself,  removQd  him  from  the  hall. 
As  Black  was  being  passed  out  through  the  small  aisle  at  wliich  he 
entered,  the  author  continued  his  remarks  ;  and  Mr.  Dawson,  of  Lonisi- 

lodicroos  combination  of  clrcamsUnces  which  now  bronght  out  the  foolish  and  ridlcalous  action  of 
the  democratic  Clerk,  the  democratic  Postouister-General,  and  the  leaden  of  Uie  party  who  had 
encouraged  Black,  and  tacitly  Indorsed  hla  slander,  excited  laughter  in  the  author's  mind.  Bnl 
Potter  was  sa^l.  He  was  an  Inoffcnsivo  man.  He  now  insisted  that  Black's  charge  would  not  afflMft 
(he  author,  but  if  the  facta  were  published  thej  would  ruin  him;  and  he  was  desirous  that  tha 
aathor  would  Ivt  the  matter  drop,  and  say  no  more  about  it.  This  appeal  to  the  autl)or*i  better 
feallngB  orercame  his  desire  to  expose  his  enemies,  and,  to  Uie  great  dinatisfacUon  of  many  fHandi, 
ha  r«<^ised  to  make  the  expoaort. 
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aaa,  who  assaulted  the  aathcMr  on  a  previous  occadon,  now  rose  from  his 
aeat,  aod,  comiog  across  the  hall,  approached  within  some  foor  or  fiTe 
yards  of  the  author,  and  placing  his  hand  in  bis  pocket  said,  **  I'll  shoot 
hidi,  by  G-d,  I'll  shoot  him/'  at  the  sanie  time  taking  care  to  cock  his 
pistol  so  as  to  have  the  click  heard  by  those  around  him.  Instantly, 
Mr.  Causine,  of  Maryland,  a  Whig,  rose  and  taking  position  in  the  small 
usle  in  front  of  the  author  and  directly  betwe«;i4um  and  Dawson,  folded 
his  arms  across  his  breast  with  his  right  hand  apparently  resting  upon 
the  handle  of  his  weapon,  which  was  supposed  to  be  concealed  in  his 
bosom ;  at  the  same  moment  Mr.  SUdell,  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Stiles,  of 
Georgia,  and  two  other  members  on  the  democratic  side  of  the  hall  rose, 
and  walked  across  the  open  area  in  front  of  the  Speaker's  chau:  and  took 
thor  positions  near  Mr.  Dawson,  each  man  putting  his  hand  in  his  pocket 
as  he  was  coming  across  the  hall,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting 
his  weapon.* 

At  the  same  moment  Kenneth  Raynor,  of  North  Carolina,  a  Whig,t 
and  fully  armed,  left  his  seat  and  took  position  on  the  author's  left 
Mr.  Hudson,  of  Massachusetts,  came  and  quietly  took  position  on  the 
author's  right,  and  Mr.  Foote,  of  Vermont,  placed  himself  at  the 
entrance  of  the  aisle  through  which  Black  had  made  his  exit  It  was 
with  arnted  foes  in  front  and  friendff  on  either  hand,  prepared  to  meet 
the  hostile  demonstration  which  for  a  time  appeared  imminent,  that  the 
author  continued  his  remarks.  One  by  one  the  slaveholders  in  fmat 
began  to  feel  the  awkwardness  of  their  position,  and  quietly  returned  to 
their  seats.  Dawson,  however,  remained  standing  in  front,  while  Causint 
stood  firmly  facing  him  until  the  author  closed  his  speech.  Then  Daw- 
son returned'  to  the  democratic  side  of  the  house,  the  author's  friends 
resumed  their  several  positions,  and  the  business  of  legislation  pNh- 
oeeded  as  usual. 

Tlus  was  the  last  effort  to  silence  a  member  of  the  House  of     ^^^ 
Representatives  by  threats  of  personal  violence  made  durmg  the 
author's  service  in  Congress. 

A  private  claim  pf  .somewhat  extraordinary  character  demanded  the 
attention  of  Congress  duriog  this  closing  session  of  the  twenty-eighth 
Congress.  In  1836,  soon  after  General  Jessup  assumed  command  of  our 
army  in  Florida,  he  entered  into  a  vmtten  contract  with  certain  chie& 
and  warriors  of  the  Creek  tribe  of  Indians,  by  which  they  agreed  to 

•  At  tlM  time  <rf  pennlBff  tUi  B«to  OSM)  Ifr.  BBddrii  the  tcvBl  of  the  OoBfedante  SUt«t,  MBl  to 
rraBM  in  order  to  obtain  »  rooognitloB  of  the  SouUmtb  Oofifeteracj. 

t  ilr.  RajDor  poaMned  a  hl^  order  of  talent,  was  dneere  In  hb  friendihlp,  fomewbat  ImpvUto, 
bothoaeit.    It  ii  with  pate  th«l  the  writer  addi,  ho  b  at  tkb  timo  (IdS^)  tngafed  la  the  fib« 
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ftirmsli  two  battalions  of  not  less  than  six  handred  men  each,  to  serre  one 
year  agsunst  the  Seminoles,  for  which  they  were  to  receive  ten  thousand 
dollars  and  such  plunder  at  they  might  capture  from  the  enemy.  Although 
the  law  had  provided  the  mode  of  enlisting  troops,  and  had  specifically 
determined  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  each  soldier,  yet  General  Jessiip 
does  not  appear  to  have  supposed  that  he  was  violating  the  law  by 
entering  into  this  contract ;  indeed  the  contract  was  made  irrespectirey 
and  in  direct  violation  of  the  law.  Yet  the  'Executive  and  War  Depart- 
ment approved  the  dd,  and  the  Creek  warriors  entered  upon  the  stipulated 
service.  The  Cherokees  refused  to  furnish  warriors  for  such  a  purpose, 
and  their  principal  chief,  John  Ross,  addressed  a  most  able  letter  to  the 
Hon.  Secretary  of  War,  solemnly  protesting  against  the  employment  of 
pagan  warriors  to  fight  the  battles  of  a  Christian  nation.  He  also  sent 
A  large  deputation  to  visit  the  Seminoles,  to  induce  them  to  make 
peace  without  further  bloodshed. 

During  the  year  these  Creek  warriors  captured  more  than  one  hundred 
negroes.  These  were  claimed  by  the  Indians  as  ** plunder^'  coming 
within  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  contract,  and  were  enslaved  by  their 
captors.  General  Jessup  and  the  Secretary  of  War  concurred  in  this 
construction  of  the  contract ;  and  the  practice  of  enslaving  prisoners 
captured  in  war,  after  it  had  been  abandoned  by  all  Christian  nations  for 
at  least  two  centuries,  was  now  revived  by  the  American  Government 
under  the  administration  of  General  Jackson. 

But  provisions  being  scarce.  General  Jessup  published  an  order  direct- 
ing eight  thousand  dollars  to  be  paid  to  the  Indians  as  a  compensation 
for  these  enslaved  negroes,  whom  he  ordered  to  be  sent  to  Fort  Pike, 
below  New  Orleans,  declaring  them  to  be  the  property  of  the  Government. 
This  procedure  was  also  sanctioned  by  the  War  Department,  and  i^ 
proved  by  the  Executive.  And  so  far  as4he  authority  of  the  President 
extended,  the  people  of  the  United  States  became  slave-purchasers  and 
slaveholders. 

After  these  things  had  transpired,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
appears  to  have  entertained  some  misgivings,  and  an  an  official  conmiuni- 
<»tion  suggested  to  the  Secretary  of  War  that  in  the  then  ezdted  staU 
of  the  public  mind  it  was  doubtful  whether  Congress  might  not  hesitate 
in  appropriating  money  to  carry  out  this  arrangement.  He  does  not 
appear  to  have  doubted  the  propriety  of  enslaving  men  in  Florida  as 
well  as  on  the  African  coast ;  nor  does  he  appear  to  have  entertained 
doubts  as  to  the  ability  of  the  Creek  Indians,  aided  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  to  enslave  men  as  legally  and  with  as  much  pro- 
priety as  did  the  alavedealers  on  the  African  coast,  who  were  hanged 
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for  crimes  preciselj  flimilar  to  those  which  our  Govemiii^t  was  perpe. 
trating  in  Florida. 

In  the  whole  of  these  transactions  there  does  not  appear  to  hare  been 
any  donbts  entertained  as  to  the  constitational  authority  of  the  Execu- 
tive, nor  as  to  his  moral  right  to  enslave  men ;  but  the  slave  power  feared 
that  abolitionists  would  deny  such  authority,  and  might  criticise  the 
right  of  the  Government  to  enslave  innocent  men  and  women. 

While  these  questions  were  under  consideration,  a  rich  slave-  ^^^ 
dealer  from  Georgia,  James  G.  Watson,  happened  to  be  in 
Washington.  To  him  the  whole  subject  was  explained,  and  a  proposition 
was  made  for  hun  to  take  these  negroes,  receive  a  bill  of  sale  from  the 
Creek  Indians,  to  whom  he  should  pay  fifteen  thousand  dollars  ;  and  as 
the  negroes  were  held  by  officers  of  the  American  army,  the  Secretary 
of  War  should  issue  an  order  to  such  officer  as  might  have  them  in  charge, 
directing  their  delivery  to  the  slavedealer  or  his  agent.  There  was  no 
documentary  evidence  as  to  the  nianner  in  which  the  United  States 
obtained  the  eight  thousand  dollars  which  General  Jessup  paid  to'  the 
Indians.  It  is  presumed,  however,  that  the  Indians  repidd  it  from  the 
money  received  of  Watson. 

But  our  military  officers  refused  to  respect  the  order  of  the  Secretary 
of  War.  (General  Taylor  positively  refused  to  interfere  in  the  mat- 
ter ;  and  many  other  officers,  among  whom  was  the  disting^hed 
General  Gaines,  actuated  by  feelings  of  humanity,  put  forth  great 
efforts  to  keep  the  negroes  from  the  agent  of  Watson,  who  after 
encountering  many  difficulties  and  disappointments  and  incurring  much 
expense,  returned  without  obtaining  any  of  the  negroes  :  and  Watson, 
having  paid  out  his  money  at  the  request  of  our  public  officers,  now  sent 
his  petition  to  Congress,  asking  that  his  money,  interest  and  expenses  be 
refunded  by  Government  ? 

The  petition  was  presented  by  Mr.  Dawson,*  of  (Georgia,  and  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  Cliums,  but  learning  that  the  author,  then  a 
member  of  that  committee,  would  oppose  the  claim,  he  requested  that 
no  report  be  made  upen  it. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  twenty-eighth  Congress,  the  author 
having  lost  the  confidence  of  slaveholders,  was  no  longer  permitted  to 
preside  over  the  Committee  of  Claims. 

Ex-Governor  Yance,  of  Ohio,  was  made  chairman.  He  had  never  served 
on  the  committee,  and  was  compelled  to  learn  his  own  duties  from  his 
colleagues,  who  were  older  in  service.  But  this  daim  was  cherished  by 
the  democratic  party,  and  to  render  its  passage  safe,  Hon.  Howell 
Cobb,  of  Georgia^  was  placed  on  the  Conmiittee,  bdng  one  of  Ike 
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-  Bost  influential  members  from  the  Sootb,  and  this  daim  was  consigfied 
to  his  care*  Early  in  the  first  session  of  the  twenty-eighth  Congress 
Mr.  Cobb  reported  a  bill  to  compensate  Watson  for  the  failare  of  his 
ipecnlation. 

Soon  as  the  bill  was  printed,  the  anthor  called  on  seyeral  Whig 
speakers  and  inyited  theur  attention  to  it,  assoring  them  that  the  demo- 
cratic party  had  never  engaged  in  a  snbject  which  reflected  greater  dis- 
grace upon  its  members,  nor  had  they  assumed  the  sn}  port  of  any  mea- 
sure more  odions  :  Bnt  these  leaders  of  the  whig  party,  though  anxious 
to  involve  their  opponents  in  disgrace,  lacked  the  moral  courage  to  effect ' 
that  object  by  appealing  to  arguments  in  favor  of  fteedom. 
.g^^^  The  writer  was  detained  from  attendance  on  the  sessions  of 
the  House  on  One  of  the  days  devoted  to  private  bills,  when  Mr- 
Oobb  proposed  to  take  up  this  claun  of  Watson  out  of  order.  Mr.  Ad< 
ams  objected.  Mr.  Cobb  declared  there  could  be  no  reasonable  objec- 
tion to  it,  and  the  claunant  was  kept  out  of  the  use  of  his  money  because 
th6  bill  could  not  be  brought  before  the  House  for  action  :  But  tlra 
House  refused  to  take  it  up. 

At  length  it  came  before  the  House  in  due  order  of  business,  and  the 
author  stated  his  objections  to  its  passage  ;  he  defined  the  limitation  of 
the  powers  possessed  by  human  governments ;  asserting  that  the  laws 
of  nature,  or  the  will  of  God,  had  endowed  all  men  with  the  inextin" 
gvishable  right  to  livCj  to  support  life,  and  attain  happiness  and  heaven. 
Tliat  by  these  laws,  the  earth  was  divided  into  land  and  water,  tune  is 
sqmrated  into  night  and  day  :  By  these  laws  men  must  have  food  and 
sleep  and  rest.  They  must  have  raunent  and  habitation.  To  attain 
these  they  must  have  liberty :  That  no  human  enactment  can  change 
this  law  of  Nature,  which  is  but  the  manifestation  of  God's  will :  That 
to  deprive  an  innocent  man  of  his  life  is  murder — to  enslave  him  is  equally 
m  crime,  the  character  of  which  no  human  law  can  modify  or  change. 
That  when  General  Jessup  and  the  Pagan  Creeks  undertook  to  enter 
into  a  compact  by  which  innocent  women  and  children  should  be  cap- 
tured and  enslaved,  they  merely  entered  into  a  covenant  for  the  commis- 
sion of  crimes  revolting  to  Christianity  ;  crimes  which  we,  as  a  nation, 
have  declared  "  piracy  "  when  committed  on  the  African  coast,  while  no 
one  would  say  that  God'  looked  upon,  the  place  of  committing  such 
crimes  as  of  any  importance.  That  both  General  Jessup  and  the  Creek 
Indians  deserved  pnnishment  for  thus  conspiring  to  deprive  the  Seminole 

•  Mr.  Cobb  waa  subsequcnUy  Speaker  of  the  Houm  of  RepreaenUUvea  of  the  United  SUtes  and 
ifMnrardi  Speaker  of  the  rebel  Oongreoa,  and  at  %  atUl  more  recent  period,  a  general  In  the  rebel 
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negroes  of  the  sacred  rights  which  God  had  bestowed  upon  them  ;  that 
the  Secretary  of  War,  who  sanctioned  the  contract,  simply  made  himself' 
a  party  to  the  crime,  and  by  every  moral  consideration  deserred  pnnisln 
ment.  Nor  was  the  President  less  guilty  :  His  high  position  did  not 
exempt  him  from  the  just  penalty  due  to  his  moral  turpitude.  Indeed, 
men  high  in  authority,  and  yet  r^ardless  of  that  justice  which  consti- 
tutes God's  dearest  attribute,  should  be  the  first  to  suffer.  Therefore, 
by  the  natural  law,  by  the  moral  law,  the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
War,  General  Jessup,  and  the  Greek  Indians  could,  in  no  respect,  change 
the  right  of  the  negroes,  nor  give  to  the  Creek  Indians  any  power  or 
moral  right  whateyer  to  enslave  them  :  And  no  order  of  General  Jea- 
sup,  sanctioned  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent, could  give  the  people  of  the  United  States  any  authority  over 
those  ne^^roes. 

The  second  proposition  was„  that  the  Constitution  was  based  upon  the 
moral  law,  in  letter  and  in  spirit  That  it  provides  that  **  no  person 
shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  except  by  due  process  of 
law."  That  is,  without  trial  and  conviction  in  a  court  of  competent  juris* 
diction.  To  enslave  these  innocent  people  was  a  direct  and  unmitigated 
violation  of  the  Constitution,  as  well  as  of  the  moral  law.  It  was  the 
exercise  of  despotic  powers,  the  commission  of  a  crime  of  the  first  magni* 
tode,  for  which  the  Indians,  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  the  President 
deserved  punishment :  that  Watson  was  a  slavedealer  who  had  attempt- 
ed to  make  merchandise  of  human  souls,  for  which  he  deserved  the  gal- 
lows ;  but  surely  no  sane  man  would  admit  that  Watson  had  any  claim 
upon  the  people  of  the  North  because  he  had  failed  to  commit  the  crime 
which  he  intended  to  perpetrate. 

Messrs.  Cobb  and  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  and  Belser,  of  Alabama, 
denied  that  the  case  involved  the  question  of  property  in  humcm  flak. 
They  insisted  that  the  high  officers  of  Government  had  advised  Watson 
to  purchase  the  negroes  ;  to  pay  out  his  money,  supposing  they  were 
under  the  control  of  the  Government :  That  he  had  thereby  lost  his 
money,  and  the  United  States  ought  to  repay  it. 

Mr.  Adams  replied,  that  the  Florida  war  was  commenced  and  prose- 
cuted for  the  purpose  of  enslaving  innocent  people,  and  that  all  proceed- 
ings for  that  purpose  were  void  as  to  Congress,  and  to  all  other  per- 
sons, and  criminal  as  to  all  who  participated  in  the  transaction  ;  and  he 
moved  to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table.  But  to  prevent  any  vote  involving 
the  merits  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Hammet,  of  Mississippi,  moved  an  ac^oummenly 
which  motion  waa  sustained,  and  the  bill  was  no  more  heard  of  during 
that  Congress. 
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The  remit  wts  regarded  as  a  defeat  of  the  dare  interest  and  a  tri- 
nmph  of  the  whig  party. 

y^^.  The  primal  doctrines  d  our  OoTemment  were  again  bronght 
nnder  consideration  upon  the  question  of  admitting  Florida 
to  the  sisterhood  of  States.  The  people  of  that  territorj,  in, 
framing  their  State  constitntion,  inserted  a  clansie  prohibiting  the 
kgislatore  from  abolishing  slarerj.  Exceptions  were  taken  to  this 
daose.  In  the  discnssion  arising  on  this  qnestion,  Mr.  Dong^  of 
Elinois,  pat  forth  the  doctrine  which  in  subsequent  years  he  main- 
tained with  soch  determination  of  pnrpose  as  to  attract  yery  general 
attention  throughout  the  country.  He  insisted  that  the  people  of  a  ter- 
ritory haye  the  political  and  moral  right,  while  framing  a  constitution,  to 
establish  slavery  if  they  choose  :  Thus  boldly  denying  the  doctrine  of 
the  fathers,  that  **  goyemments  are  instituted  to  secure  the  enjoyment 
of  life  and  liberty."  Indeed,  he  maintained  that  human  gOTcm- 
ments  hold  the  same  legitimate  authority  to  murder,  which  they  hare 
to  secure  life  ;  the  same  authority  to  enslave  mankind,  which  they  have 
to  protect  liberty.  These  doctrines  were  at  that  time  entertained,  appa- 
rently, by  the  entire  democratic  party,  and  by  leading  members  of 
the  whig  party.  From  1793,  the  Federal  Government  had  been  con- 
ducted upon  this  doctrine,  and  Florida  was  admitted  upon  this  prin- 
ciple. Mr.  Bayley,  of  Virginia,  was  bold  in  his  denunciation  of  every 
member  who  would  undertake  to  dictate  to  the  people  of  Florida  the 
character  of  her  constitution  and  government.  A  resolution  limiting 
the  time  for  debating  the  bill  was  adopted  ;  and  the  floor  was  thence- 
forth awarded  to  democratic  members,  who  occupied  the  time  until  the 
final  vote,  which  was  controlled  entirely  by  party  division,  being  123  in 
the  aflBrmative  to  77  in  the  negative. 

In  pursuance  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  for  obtaining  "  the  whole  of  Oregon,"  Mr.  Duncan,  of  Ohio, 
early  in  the  session,  introdnced  a  bill  to  organize  a  territorial  gov- 
ernment in  all  that  portion  of  country  which  was  then  in  the  joint 
occupation  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States :  And  the  policy  of 
the  democratic  party  was  declared  to  consist  in  obtaining  "  the  whole 
of  Oregon  "  and  "  the  whole  of  Texas."  Northern  Democrats  justified 
themselves  in  pledging  their  votes  for  the  annexation  of  Texas,  in  con- 
sideration of 'southern  members  having  pledged  theirs  in  favor  of  Oregon. 
And  when  told  that  for  the  United  States  to  take  forcible  possession  of 
Oregon  would  produce  war  with  England,  they  replied  that  a  war  with 
England  would  silence  agitation  in  regard  to  slavery,  and  thereby  prove 
a  great  benefit  to  the  country. 
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There  was  a  full  discassion  of  the  bill  in  regard  to  Oregon.  An  amend- 
ipent  excluding  slavery  frpm  the  territory  was  adopted  by  131  to  69. 
The  bill  also  aathorized  the  President  to  giye  notice  to  the  British  gov- 
ernment terminating  the  joint  occupation  of  the  territory,  and  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  140  to  59. 

During  the  debate  on  this  bill,  the  policy  of  obtaining  Texas  was  ad- 
vocated as  a  part  of  the  policy  adopted  by  the  democratic  party,  and 
while  discussiug  the  annexation  of  Texas,  the  same  policy  was  constantly 
avowed.  All  apprehensions  of  a  war  with  England  were  treated  with  , 
contempt  by  the  ruling  party,  and  most  of  those  speakmg  on  that  sub- 
ject exhibited  a  desire  for  hostilities. 

Nor  was  the  Senate  inattentive  to  this  sabject.  At  an  early  period 
of  the  session  a  bill  was  introduced  into  that  body,  authorizmg  the  Pre- 
sident to  take  possession  of  all  the  Oregon  territory  op  to  latitude  54  deg. 
40  min.,  and  was  debated  until  the  day  of  adjournment )  but  they 
took  no  final  vote  upon  the  bill  before  them  ;  nor  did  they  consider  the 
bill  sent  them  from  the  House  ;  and  the  twenty-eighth  Congress  was 
brought  to  a  close  without  any  definite  action  in  regard  to  Oregon. 

On  the  4th  March,  Mr.  Polk  was  inaugurated  as  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  bill  for  annexing  Texas  had  passed  and  became  a 
law,  but  that  in  regard  to  Oregon  was  yet  in  abeyance :  The  Presi- 
dent in  his  inaugural  address  assured  the  country  that  ^*  our  title  to  the 
whole  of  Oregon  was  clear  and  unquestionable,''  and  that  he  would  use 
.  his  constitutioiial  powers  to  maintain  it. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

IRUCFTS  TO   XXCITE  ▲  WAB  WITH  GREAT  BRITAIN — THl  XSZICAN  WiCE  GOli- 
MENCED — ^EXODUS  OF  FLORIDA  EXILES. 

*  -ifffl  '^^  ^^®  assembling  of  the  twenty-ninth  Congress,  the  Preoident 
in  his  annual  message  informed  that  bodj  that  all  attempts  to 
fettle  the  Oregon  question  with  Great  Britain  had  failed,  and  reasserting 
that  England  had  no  title  to  the  territory  in  dispute,  called  on  Congreai 
to  make  the  necessary  proYision  for  maintaining  our  rights  in  the  disputed 
territory.  . 
This  appeal  was  heartily  responded  to  by  the  democratic  party  in  the 

'  House  of  Representatives,  not  one  of  whom  appeared  to  doubt  that  a 
war  with  England  would  silence  all  agitation  on  the  subject  of  slavery, 
aid  insure  to  them  the  control  of  the  Government  for  an  indefinite  time. 
These  facts  impressed  the  public  mind  with  an  expectation  of  war,  and 
many  leading  Whigs  appeared  anxious  to  cast  responsibility  upon  anti- 
slavery  men,  and  to  hold  them  accountable  for  the  folly  and  crimes  of 
those  who  sought  a  dishonorable  war.  Whigs  and  Denlocrats  laid 
it  down  ^  a  predicate,  that  opposition  to  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  in  the  Territories  and  on  the  high  seas,  covld  do  no  good:  but 
while  it  must  fail  of  all  beneficial  results,  it  stirred  up  ill-feeling  among 
southern  members,  which  worked  mischief  to  the  body  politic ;  and 
would  eventually  destroy  the  Union. 

Unfortunately  a  class  of  men  called  radical  abolitionists,  regarding 
the  construction  of  the  Constitutioij  entertained  by  leading  Whigs  as 
correct,  and  honestly  believing  that  instrument  to  have  imposed  upon  the 
people  of  the  free  States  the  burden  of  supporting  slavery,  pronounced 
it  "  a  covenant  with  death  and  an  agreement  with  hell  j"  declaring  that 
nothing  short  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  could  relieve  the  people  of 
the  free  States  from  the  moral  guilt  of  sustaining  slavery. 

Politicians  of  all  parties  manifested  an  estrangement  from  Mr.  Adams 
and  the  writer,  who  then  appeared  to  be  the  only  members  willing  to 
incur  the  odium  of  openly  opposing  the  slave  power.  The  Wliigs,  with 
whom  they  had  always  acted,  excluded  them  from  their  consultations, 
and  held  no  political  fellowship  with  either  of  them.  In  regard  to 
political  action  they  consulted  together,  but  with  no  other  members. 
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Soon  after  the  assembling  of  Congress,  Qeneral  CaM,  the  most  ezpe* 
rienced  and  probably  the  ablest  member  of  the  Senate  who  acted  with 
the  democratic  party,  moved  resolutions  instructing  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  our  fortifications  on  th« 
seaboard,  and  the  means  pibssessed  by  the  Qovemment  for  the  defence 
of  the  country :  Also  directing  the  Committee  on  the  Militia  to  inquire 
intolhat  arm  of  the  national  defence  :  Also  instructing  the  Committee 
on  Naval  Affiairs  to  inquire  into  the  conditioo  of  the  navy  and  our  naval 
supplies. 

Joint  resolutions  were  also  introduced  into  the  Senate,  directing  the 
President  to  give  notice  for  the  termination  of  the  joint  occupancy  of 
the  territory  in  question,  declaiiog  it  te  belong  to  the  United  States, 
and  that  the  Government  held  no  constitutional  power  to  surrender  any 
portion  of  it. 

These  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  Senate,  sent  to  the     ^^^ 
House,  and  were  referred  to  this  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  ; 
who  reported  them  back  to  the  House  with  a  recommendation  of  con- 
currence, and  thus  far  every  indication  pointed  to  immediate  war. 

Mr.  Adams  and  the  writer  were  incredulous  as  to  approaching  boo* 
tilities  :  They  could  not  believe  the  slave  power  so  reckless  as  to  enter 
upon  a  war  with  England  in  the  then  state  of  public  feeling  respecting 
'•  the  peculiar  institution." 

At  this  time  Mr.  Calhoun  rei^peared  in  the  Senate.  He  had  retiiM 
at  the  close  of  Mr.  Tyler's  administration  and  was  not  expected  to  appear 
again  in  public  life.  He  now  seemed  anxious  and  care-worn,  and  to  the 
very  general  astonishment  of  his  admirers  avowed  himself  opposed  to 
hasty  action  in  regard  to  Oregon. 

On  the  5th  February  the  resolution  from  the  Senate  reqmring  the 
President  to  give  notice  for  the  termination  of  the  joint  occupancy  of 
Oregon  came  before  the  House  for  action  ;  and  the  writer  took  oocasioa 
in  a  public  speech  to  announce  that  the  slave  power  had  perfect  control 
of  the  Government,  maintaining  peace  and  making  war  as  the  supposed 
interests  of  slavery  might  dictate :  That  the  democratic  party  had  become 
the  n^re  instrument  for  sustaining  the  institution  of  slavery.  That  a^ 
war  with  England,  in  which  Oregon  and  Canada  wepe  likely  to  be 
added  to  the  free  North,  would  not  be  permitted  by  the  slave  power  : 
That  such  a  war  would  prove  to  be  one  of  emandpation :  That  the  black 
regiments  of  the  British  West  Indies  would  be  landed  upon  our  southern 
shores :  That  devastation  by  fire  and  sword  would  render  the  cotton 
States  desolate  :  That  the  slave  interest  could  not  be  induced  to  engage 
in  such  a  war.  These  avowals  oecasioned  gveat  sensation :  Bat  Mr.  Adane 
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followed  them  with  the  distinct  assertion  that  he  was  in  favor  of  holding 
the  territory  notwithstanding  the  consequences ;  but  he  declared  his 
apprehension  that  the  President  would  recede  from  his  position,  and 
would  accept  the  British  proposition  to  make  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of 
latitude  the  boundary  line  between  the  two  govemments. 

The  whig  press  throughout  the  country  denounced  Mr.  Adams  and 
the  writer  as  advocates  of  war  ;  but  the  President  now  faltered  in  his 
coarse.  In  a  message  to  the  Senate  he  stated  the  difficulties  which  lay 
in  the  way  of  obtaining  the  territory  between  the  forty-ninth  and  fifty- 
fourth  parallels  of  latitude,  and  asked  the  advice  of  that  body  as  to  his 
future  action.  The  Senate  advised  him  to  accept  the  British  proposi* 
tidn  for  making  the  forty-ninth  parallel  the  boundary.  The  President 
acted  according  to  this  advice,  and  the  whole  matter  was  pacifically 
arranged. 

But  while  the  slave  power  thus  avoided  a  war  with  England,  its  ad- 
vocates appeared  anxious  for  hostilities  with  Mexico.  That  government, 
distrusted  and  feeble,  was  known  to  be  utterly  unable  to  resist  a  large 
military  force,  and  it  was  believed  that  we  could  wage  a  war  upon  her 
people  with  impunity.  * 

No  sooner  had  Congress  passed  the  act  of  annexation  than  Mr.  Tyler, 
on  the  eve  of  retiring  from  the  Presidency,  dispatched  a  messenger  to 
inform  the  authorities  of  Texas  of  what  had  occurred.  And  Mr.  Polk 
had  scarcely  reached  the  Presidential  chair,  when  he  ordered  our  army 
to  "  Corpus  Christi,"  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nueces,  that  being  the 
then  boundary  between  Texas  and  Mexico,  and  the  farthest  point  to 
which  Texan  authority  had  extended. 

When  the  President  received  notice  that  Texas  accepted  the  terms  of 
annexation,  he  immediately  informed  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  to 
enable  that  body  to  consummate  the  outrage  upon  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  people  of  the  free  States,  by  declaring  Texas  one  of  the 
States  in  the  Federal  Union.  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  had  pro- 
tested against  the  consummation  of  the  proposed  union.  Many  re- 
monstrances from  the  people  of  other  free  States  were  presented 
for  the  consideration  of  Congress,  The  writer,  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  presented  to  the  consideration  of  that  body  a  series 
of  resolutions,  declaring,  **  That  the  maintenance,  the  continuance  and 
existence  of  slavery  must  depend  exclusively  upon  the  power  and  authority 
of  the  States  in  which  it  exists. 

"2d,  That  the  Federal  Government,  possessing  no  powers  except 
those  expressly  delegated  to  it  by  the  several  States,  is  destitute  of  all 
authority  to  establish,  extend  or  perpetuate  slavery.   • 
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**^d.  That  all  attempts  of  Congress,  or  the  Ezecatiye,  to  associate  a 
foreign  slaveholding  people  in  the  administration  of  the  laws  of  our 
nation  are  in  palpable  violation  of  the  Constitution,  destructive  to  the 
interests  and  honor  of  the  free  States,  and  subversive  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  liberty. 

^'  ith.  That  the  admission  of  Texas  to  the  Federal  Union,  upon  terms 
allowing  each  holder  of  five  slaves  the  same  political  influence  and  power 
over  the  rights  of  the  free  States  as  that  exercised  by  four  of  our  free 
educated  citizens  of  the  North,  will  constitute  an  outrage  upon  the  rights 
and  honor  of  the  citizens  of  the  free  States  unequalled  in  the  history  oi 
civilized  governments. 

*'  bth.  That  a  voluntary  surrender  of  the  rights  of  the  free  States  to 
the  keeping  of  foreign  slaveholders  is  unworthy  of  the  representatives  of 
a  free  people." 

These  resolutions  were  laid  upon  the  table,  and  the  annexation  of 
Texas  was  consummated  by  a  vote  of  141  to  66.  The  entire  democratic 
party  voting  in  the  affirmative,  while  many  of  the  whig  party  fdled 
to  vote. 

At  this  time  General  Taylor  was  in  command  of  our  troops,  and  his 
advanced  guard  was  at  Brownsville,  on  this  side  of  the  Rio  Grande 
opposite  Matamoras.  It  was  at  least  one  hundred  miles  advanced  into 
Mexican  territory,  beyond  the  farthest  point  to  which  the  jurisdiction  of 
Texas  had  extended :  And  the  first  blood  that  was  shed  in  the  Mexican 
war  was  that  of  some  deiserters  of  our  army,  who,  being  pursued  by  a 
sergeant  and  guard,  attempted  to  swim  the  river,  but  were  fired  upon 
and  killed  by  our  own  troops,  without  being  arrested,  tried,  or  sentenced.* 

On  the  12th  April  some  sixty  dragoons,  while  reconnoitering,     ^^^^ 
were  drawn  into  an  ambuscade  ;  fifteen  were  killed  and  wounded, 
and  the  whole  party  were  taken  prisoners. 

On  the  9th  May  rumors  reached  Washington  of  the  commencement  of 
hostilities.  It  was  on  Saturday,  after  the  adjournment  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress.  During  Sabbath  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  met^ 
and  before  sunset  it  was  rumored  that  they  had  agreed  on  a  report 
declaring  war  against  Mexico.     Hostilities  had  been  constantly  foretold 

*  Thb  ezerdte  of  a  btrbaroos  deipoilim  wm  brooghi  to  the  attention  of  the  Howe  of  Represea- 
tatires  by  tbo  writer,  wbo  ottod  a  caae  from  the  American  State  papen,  wbere,  daring  tlie  SnI 
Seminole  war,  lome  deeerters  were  shot  by  their  pnrtaerB,  whUe  the  commandant  of  the  troopa,  OoL 
King,  was  abaent  flrom  the  poet  on  buaineae;  bat  on  hb  return  he  failed  to  arreet  and  try  thoee  who 
perpetrated  the  mordert;  and  the  facte  behig  known  at  headqaarten,  he  was  hfaneelf  arratai, 
eourtmartialledf  and  eenteaced  to  iaspenilon  fh>m  lenioe  and  pay  for  Ato  yean.  Thin  fenlaBOt 
was  approTed  by  the  President;  but  Oongreae,  learning  the  facte,  adopted  a  Joint  reeolallo^ 
requcKting  the  President  to  strike  the  name  of  Col  Ring  flrom  the  roll  of  the  army,  and  il  «eM  dMMl 
But  no  eflbrt  oonld  Induoe  the  desMMratls  par^  now  la  power  to  tTamlne  the  wife^eet. 
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tj  liiose  who  opposed  the  annezalioii  of  Tomb,  and  had  been  as  eon- 
sUntlj  denied  bj  the  finends  of  that  noeasoie.  But  the  latter  now 
changed  their  position,  and  nnbloshinglj  urged  the  mutssiiy  of  war,  iJk 
maquisi  of  ienit&rf,  and  iht  kxtkksiox  of  sulvsbt. 

On  Monday  morning  the  President  sent  hia  message  to  the  two 
Howes  of  Congress^  dtylaring  that  "  Amarican  Hood  had  ten  skid  om 
American  m/,"  and  arraigning  the  GoTemment  of  Mexico  for  her  past 
a^gfect  of  dotj,  called  on  Congress  to  proTide  the  means  for  sostaining 
the  rights,  interests  and  honor  of  the  American  people. 

The  message  ben^  read,  was,  together  with  the  accompanying  papers, 
referred  to*  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs.  They  reported  a  biD, 
declaring  that  "  war  ezisUd  by  the  ad  of  Alezito,^  and  in  one  hour  from 
the  reference  of  the  message,  the  bill,  with  this  flagrant  fsbehood  for  its 
preamble,  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  with  only  fborteen  di»' 
■entii^  votes.  The  names  of  members  voting  against  the  falsehood  that 
taar  eiisted  by  ad  of  Mexieo,  were  from — 

iCASSACHUscrrs.  Messrs.  Adams,    Ashman,   Orinnell,  Hudson  and 

King 5 

Macte.  .     .     .    Mr.  Severance. 1 

Rhode  Island.     Mr.  Cranston 1 

New  York.     .    Mr.  Calv« 1 

Pc3C2iSYLVAXiA.     Mt.  Strohm 1 

Omo.     .     .     .  Messrs.  Delano,  Giddings,  Root,  Tilden  and  Vance  5 

No  soocer  was  this  falsehood  fairly  incorporated  in  ocr  legislative 
annals,  than  members  of  the  democratic  party  boasted  that  Congress 
would  be  no  looger  troubled  with  the  agitation  of  matters  relatii^  to 
shivery.  This  feeling  arose  from  the  conviction  entertained  by  politicians 
generally,  that  war  was  always  popolar,  without  respect  to  i:s  jusiice  or 
uyustice.  But  the  reformers  of  that  day  were  not  to  be  driven  frc-m 
their  purpose  by  unmeaning  apprehensions  founded  on  moral  Cv^wardice. 

On  the  following  day,  while  the  Hqusc  were  eugaged  in  c onsMcring  a 
bill  to  raise  a  company  of  miners  and  pontoniers,  the  writer  in  a  speech 
stated  that  oar  nation  had  waged  a  war  of  conquest  against  an  unoffend- 
ing nation  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  curse  of  human  U^n  ia^e  : 
and  declared  that  God  had  no  attribute  that  would  permit  him  to  smile 
such  crime  :  That  all  past  history  and  experience  had  proven  that 
any  government  attempted  to  eziend  its  boundaries  by  c*:^^}iest.  by 
reUing  other  nctions  and  people  of  their  territory,  such  aggressive  gK-rern- 
mad  had  fallen  beneath  the  veight  of  its  oitn  crimes :  That  om  natiox 

I  SOT  nOTE  AX  EXCEPnOX  TO  THIS  BULE  OF  RETRIBUIIVK  JTSHCE. 
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The  Hon.  Golnmbas  Delano,  of  Ohio,  also  seized  npon  the  first  oppop* 
tunity  to  express  his  detestation  of  the  war  thoa  commenced,  as  did 
Mr.  Culver,  of  New  York,  and  others  as  they  had  oj^rtonity.  The 
bill  declaring  war  came  before  the  Senate  the  next  day,  when  the  par- 
tisans of  that  body  appeared  anxions  to  pass  it  without  examination 
or  delay.  Mr.  Calhoun,  the  leader  of  the  slaveholding  hosts,  now 
found  that  he  had  "  raised  the  whirlwind  "  but  "  could  not  direct  the 
storm."  He  bad  led  in  the  annexation*  of  Texas,  cherishing  the  hope 
that  be  could  extend  the  institution  of  slavery  without  inTolving  the 
nation  in  war  ;  but  he  now  found  himself  the  feeble  instrument  of  a 
powerful  and  inexorable  party  bent  upon  hostilities.  It  was  in  vain  that 
he  asked  delay.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  declared  the  measure  too  im- 
portant for  hasty  action.  Partisan  leaders  were  excited  under  the 
conviction  that  a  war  would  confirm  the  democratic  party  in  the  pos- 
session of  political  power,  and  would  effectually  suppress  all  opposition. 
.  Every  democratic  Senator,  except  Mr.  Calhoun,  voted  for  the  pendiag 
bill  with  its  mendacious  preamble,  declarmg  that  war  existed  by  the  act 
of  MericOf  although  it  was  notorious  that  our  troops  were  at  least 
a  hundred  miles  within  the  territory  belonging  to  that  government.  Mr. 
Calhoun  hesitated,  faltered,  and  refused  to' vote  with  his  party  on 
a  subject  which  he  foresaw  must  bring  upon  its  authors  a  responsibilitj 
which  he  was  unwilling  to  assume.  Messrs.  Berrien,  of  Georgia,  and 
'Evans,  of  Maine,  who  had  acted  with  the  whig  party,  refhsed  to  vote 
either  for  or  against  the  bill ;  and  Messrs.  Thomas  Clayton,  of  Delaware, 
and  Davis,  of  Massachusetts,  voted  agamst  it.  The  bill  passed  that 
body  by  40  ayes  to  2  nays,  and  in  one  year  from  the  annexation  of 
Texas  the  nation  was  plunged  into  a  war  of  devastation  aad  bloodshed, 
which  cost  the  expenditure  of  three  hundred  millions  of  treasure  and 
eighty  thousand  lives. 

The  advocates  of  slavery  now  appeared  to  feel  themselves  perfect 
masters  of  the  Government ;  and  equally  conscious  that  the  advocates 
of  freedom  were  entirely  at  the  control  of  the  slave  power.  They 
spoke  of  those  who  voted  against  the  war  as  ranking  with  the  Federalists 
who  voted  against  that  of  1812.  They  assumed  that  to  oppose  the  wasr 
was  to  oppose  the  Government ;  and  spoke  of  all  who  condemned  the 
war  as  traitors  to  the  honor  and  the  interests  of  the  nation.  Thesupef- 
ciLous  arrogance  with  which  slaveholders  spoke  of  the  advocates  of  liberty 
becume  di^nsting,  and  at  times  the  resentment  of  members  was  not 
dis  uised.* 

*  An  iDsUiieo  of  this  cbaractw  oeearred  In  tho  Homt  of  RapratenUUrw.    Hon.  Bftrdtj 
Vnrtin,  of  Eontnek/,  iMftUod  Hon.  Lotbtr  Sereraneo,  of  Mnlno,  la  ■bniiTO  tenu  of  | 
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While  the  war  was  thus  iDaogarated,  there  was  at  the  same  lime  a 
plan  set  on  foot  for  brmging  it  to  an  immediate  close.  This  plan  con- 
sisted of  an  intrigue  with  Santa  Anna,  the  exfled  President  of  the 
Mezlean  republic,  to  get  him  back  to  Mexico,  place  him  in  power,  and 
then  bny  a  peace  of  him.  The  plan  succeeded  in  part.  Santa  Anna 
entered  willingly  into  it.  He  was  permitted  to  pass  our  blockading  shipe 
into  Mexico  by  order  of  the  Executive.  But  when  in  his  own  countrj 
his  influence  was  not  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  object  of  his  return,  and 
the  war  continued  contrary  to  the  intentions  and  expectations  of  those 
w1k>  commenced  it.'*' 

The  people  of  the  United  States  now  found  themselves  precipitated 
into  a  war  for  the  extension  and  perpetuation  of  slavery.  Yet  among 
both  Whigs  and  Democrats  a  general  impression  prevailed  that  to  0{^K>9e 
a  war  in  which  our  country  was  engaged  would  be  unpopular,  and  b'nt 
few  statesmen  or  politicians  were  willmg  openly  to  denounce  hostilities 
commenced  and  carried  on  for  the  support  of  slavery. 

Reflecting  men  now  saw  clearly  the  necessity  of  a  political  organization, 
based  upon  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  in  order 
to  emancipate  the  people  of  the  free  States  from  the  despotic  domi- 
nation of  the  slave  power.  Every  suggestion  of  such  a  plan  was  met, 
however,  with  the  cowardly  objection  that  it  would  occasion  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Union.  This  had  become  the  general,  the  conclusive 
argument  against  every  measure  in  opposition  to  slaveholding  dictation. 

The  "  liberty  party,"  as  it  was  then  called,  controlled  some  fifty 
thousand  votes  in  the  United  States.  At  its  bead  was  Hon.  James  G. 
Bimey,  a  man  of  ability,  a  native  of  Kentucky.  He  liberated  his  own 
slaves  and  proclaimed  immediate  unconditional  emancipation  the  duty 
of  every  slaveholder,  characterizing  the  institution  as  a  political,  moral 

dbreipect,  for  harlng  ezprewed  his  hooett  oonrlcUona  In  regard  to  the  Mexican  war.  Mr. 
SeTerance  waa  a  man  of  feoble  physical  powers,  while  Martin  possessed  more  than  an  ordinary 
athletic  frame.  On  hearing  the  asnaalt  made  apon  Mr.  Severance,  a  few  friends  of  his  held  a  short 
oonsaltatlon  and  requested  tho  writer  to  reply  to  Martin.  The  request  was  complied  with.  The 
writer  assumed  as  his  own  the  doctrines  and  riews  of  Mr.  Sererance,  and  then  Inquired  by  what 
anthority  Martin  had  offensively  assailed  them?  Ue  cloiied  by  saying  the  speech  of  Martin 
^exhibited  a  sUriU  brain^  a  vieiouM  hearty  and  a  dastardly  tpirit.**  The  offensive  words 
appeared  in  all  the  city  papers  on  the  following  morning. 

Martin  feeling  uncertain  as  to  the  course  which  he  ought  to  pursue,  called  his  col- 
leagues  together  for  consultation.  It  was  at  once  declared  improper  to  challenge  the  writer,  as 
be  would  only  ridicule  the  man  who  should  do  it.  It  was  also  agreed  that  it  would  be  a  hasardous 
business  to  attempt  personal  chastisement  on  the  street,  as  usual  at  the  South.  And  it  was  Anally 
agreed  that  Martinis  only  course  was  a  public  reply  In  the  House  of  Representatives.  This  he 
nevw  attempted.  On  his  return  home  he  was  charged  with  pocketing  the  insult,  was  defeated  at 
ihe  next  election,  and  never  more  appeared  In  public  life. 

*  This  statement  is  made  principally  upon  the  authority  of  Col  Benton,  who  was  at  the  time  a 
\  Democrat,  having  aecest  to  their  councila.    (  Vids  Benton's  **  Thirty  Years  in  the  Senate.") 
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and  social  evil,  and  a  violation  of  justice  :  He  maintained  the  rerj  obTiootf 
truth  that  all  haman  enactments  in  favor  of  npholiJing  it  were  morally 
null  and  void,  imparting  no  moral  right  to  the  slaveholder  and  imposing 
no  moral  obligation  npon  the  slave. 

But  this  doctrine,  although  correct,  had  since  1793  been  repudiated 
bj  l^ose  who  administered  the  govemment^and  was  now  regarded  as 
very  unpopular  :  The  «past  action  of  men  in  public  life  was  generally  con- 
sidered conclusive,  upon  statesmen  and  people,  and  it  became  evident 
that  the  ''liberty  party"  could  never  obtain  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment ;  and  the  hopes  of  reformers  now  rested  upon  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  that  construction  of  the  Constitution  which  left  to 
each  State  the  right  to  be  perfectly  free  from  the  expense,  di^;race  and 
turpitude  of  slavery. 

'  Mr.  Adams,  possessing  more  prestige  than  any  other  statesman  of  that 
period,  refused  to  unite  in  uiy  political  organization  ;  but  acting  inde- 
pendently of  all  political  associations,  continued  to  advocate  the  doctrines 
which  had  previously  characterized  his  public  life. 

News  from  the  Indian  country,  west  of  Arkansas,  informed  ^g^ 
Congress  that  several  of  those  western  tribes  were  on  the  verge 
of  war.  The  Creeks  had  their  tenftory  allotted  to  them  by  metes  and 
bounds.  The  Chcrokees  also  lived  npon  their  own  lands,  set  apart 
by  well  defined  limits.  The  treaty  of  Payne's  Landing  had  been 
enforced  upon  the  Seminoles  without  the  consent  of  that  tribe  ;  the  ad- 
ministration having  apparently  determined  to  compel  them  to  settle  with 
the  Creeks  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  those  savages  to  rednslave  the 
ExQes  or  colored  people  th^  living  with  the  Seminoles,  their  .ancestors 
having  fled  from  South  Carolina  in  IfOd."*"  But  when  the  Seminoles 
and  their  friends,  the  Exiles,  reached  the  Indian  country  west  of 
Arkansas,  they  were  not  allowed  to  go  on  to  lands  of  their  own,  accord- 
ing to  solemn  stipulation ;  but  were  told  they  must  settle  upon  the 
Creek  territory,  under  Creek  laws.  This  would  enable  the  Creeks  to 
re^nslave  the  Exiles,  according  to  the  obvious  intentions  of  the  admin- 
istration. TThese  Exiles  had  for  many  years  proven  a  great  annoyance 
to  slaveholders,  and  the  federal  administration  sympathizing  witii 
the  slave  interest,  was  anxious  to  see  them  re^nslaved,  in  order  to  render 
the  institution  more  secure.  But  the  Seminoles  refused  to  go  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Creek  nation,  and  settled  upon  lands  belonging  to  the 
Cherokees.  The  Creeks  were  disappointed  in  not  being  able  to  re^nslave 
the  Exiles.      The  Cherokees  were  dissatisfied  at  having  their  lands 

•  Vids  "  Sxlloa  of  Florida,**  wb«r«  Um  hlilofte  llMli  In  regard  to  thoM  p«oplo  art  MUMtod  b  • 
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occofHed  by  the  Seminoles,  and  the  SeminpleiB  were  dissatisfied  at  not 
haying  lands  set  off^o  them  according  to  the  supplemental  treatj  entered 
into  between  them  and  the  GoYemment  of  the  United  States. 

To  save  bloodshed,  commissioners  were  sent  to  the  Western  Coontry 
to  form  a  treaty  with  those  several  tribes  and  thereby  maintain  pbaoe  on 
our  western  frontier.  Th^  object  was  effected  b j  inducing  the  Seminolea 
'and  Exiles  to  settle  upon  the  Greek  lands.  The  President  agreed  to 
settle  all  questions  of  slavery  between  the  Creeks  and  Seminoles,  and  the 
United  States  to  compensate  the  Greeks  for  all  slaves,  to  whom  thej 
should  establish  a  title.  Before  the  treaty  was  puplished,  a  bill  making 
appropriations  for  carrying  it  into  effect  was  reported,  and  came  before  the 
House  for  consideration.  This  policy,  fraught  with  such  corruption,  was 
exposed  and^the  attention  of  the  nation  called  to  it.  The  Greeks  called 
for  indenmity  under  the  treaty.  The  Executive,  with  the  eyes  of  the 
nation  upon  him,  appeared  unwilling  to  act  upon  questions  in  regard  to 
riavery.  He  disregarded  the  demands  of  the  Greeks,  who  now  seized 
about  one  hundred  of  the  Exiles  and  sold  them  into  slavery  in  Louisiana. 
The  other  Exiles  and  a  portion  of  the  Seminoles  iQed  towards  Mexico, 
pursued  by  Creek  warriors  ;  a  battle  was  fought,  many  of  the  Greeks 
were  killed,  and  the  remamder  returned  to  their  country,  while  the 
Exiles  and  their  Seminole  friends  pursued  their  way  far  beyond  the  Bio 
Orande  into  Mexico,  and  settled  near  a  place  caDed  "  Santa  Bosa^" 
where  they  yet  reside.* 

A  barbarous  persecution  of  these  inoffensive  people  had  characterixed 
the  action  of  the  Federal  Government  since  a.d.  1790,  and  now  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  darkest  pages  of  American  history. 

«  Fltf««*bUifoffloilda.*» 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

THI   WAR   WITH    ICIZICO    OOMTINITSD — ^THE    LAST    8PBECH   OP  ▲  VINERABLX 

STATESMAN. 

At  the  opening  of  the  second  session  of  the  twepty-ninth  Con-  ^^ 
gress  the  popular  feeling  against  the  Mexican  war  was  far 
more  general  than  had  been  ezpectedy  on  account  of  the  greater 
expense  of  blood  and  treasure  than  its  advocates  anticipated.  To 
meet  this  feeling,  the  President,  in  his  annual  message,  attempted  to 
yindicate  the  course  of  himself  and  party.  Relying  upon  the  dignity 
of  his  position  to  shield  his  message  from  just  criticism,  he  embraced 
within  it  gross  fabrications,  misrepresentations,  and  sophisms;  but  its 
ipeakness  was  ridiculed,  its  mendacity  exposed,  and  its  moral  oblivious- 
ness was  held  up  to  the  condemnation  of  the  public  Members  now 
spoke  of  the  President  as  they  would  of  an  ordinary  politician,  and  his 
annual  message  was  treated  with  the  same  criticism  tliat  was  bestowed 
upon  the  partisan  speeches  of  members  of  Congress. 

The  advocates  of  freedom  assumed  a  more  bold  and  fearless  poeition, 
d«^4aring  that  the  time  was  rapidly  approaching  when  the  political  issue 
would  be  made  between  slavery  and  freedom,  without  disguise  or  evasion ; 
that  it  were  in  vain  longer  to  threaten  a  dissolution  of  the  Union :  That 
submission  to  the  slave  power  had  become  intolerable  and  could  not 
much  longer  be  borne  by  the  people  of  the  free  States. 

The  President  in  his  message  called  for  an  additional  military  force, 
in  order  to  subjugate  Mexioo.  This  proposition  was  resolutely  opposed 
by  the  advocates  of  freedom  ;  the  bill  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  aid  of  party  discipline  ;  but  met  with  resistance  in  the  Senate, 
where  the  influence  of  Mr.  Calhoun  was  exerted  in  favor  of  a  policy 
which  he  characterized  as  one  of  ''  masterly  inactivity." 

The  difficulties  with  which  the  bill  was  beset  in  the  Senate  aroused 
the  ire  of  some  leading  slaveholders;  and  the  venerable  Thomas 
Ritchie,  editor  of  the  "Union"  and  printer  to  that  body,  assailed 
the  members  with  such  offensive  imputations  on  account  of  their  want 
of  eeal  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  that  he  was  exp  lied  from  the  hall. 
10  which  its  sessions  were  hdd. 

11 
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Ewlj  in  the  Benbm  Mr.  ThommMon,  of  Eentickj,  who  had  rot&Hor 
the  war,  offered  resolatioiiB  deckring  the  lestoraticHi  of  peace  dedrahle, 
and  the  acqnigitloii  ct  territory  from  Mexioo  impolitic  and  wrong. 

Mr.  i^cklin,  of  Blinoie,  offered  resolntiong  yindicating  the  war  and 
deckring  it  the  dntj  of  all  good  dtizens  to  support  it  But  neither  the 
leeohitions  of  Mr.  ThommaeoB  nor  those  of  Mr.  Elcklin  wereoonridered 
CTToted  npoa« 

Mr.  Bdhen^  of  Ohio,  who  had  atao  TOtedforthe  ww,  offorediMO- 
Intiomi  to  withdraw  oar  arm j  froon  Mexico  and  to  proeecate  the  war  bj 
•blockading  the  Mexican  ports. 

iMr.  StepheoSy  of  .Chorgia,  offered  resohitions  for  temiinating  the  war 
without  aoqiririBg  tsRitorj,  and,  onthei|aeBtumof  adoptiaD,  thejftlled 
'  %7-a  Tote  of  t6  ajes  to  88  naji. 

Xa  the  Senate,  Mr.  Calhoon  proposed  to  withdraw  the  araqr  la  a 
Mrtain  line,  and  to  station  it  along  that  Hue,  which  shoold  thereafter 
jeoastftate  our  frontier,  and  the  dotj  of  the  annj  shoald  be  ooniiied  to 
JlB.4eGB8ce. 

^230 ,        Oar  anij  in  Mexioo  was  also  saSering  from  sickness.  Ofltoara 
and  soldiers  were  iklUng  victims  to  disease,  and  tiie  diffirwHicis 
aad  burdens  attendant  apon  hostilities  appeared  eren  greater  tkaa  had 
.keen  foretold  by  of^nents  of  the  war. 

It  was  nndw  these  dreomstances  that  the  Pnsideat  beosna  dia- 
oooraged,  and  directed  an  order  to  be  made  by  tiie  Secretary  of  War  for 
wftbdrawing  our  troops  from  Mexico.  The  order  was  actually  made  oat 
aatf  was  to  be  smt  to  General  Taylor  on  tbe  fc^owing  day,  when  Mr. 
Benton,  learning  the  fkets,  hastened  to  the  Presidential  mansion,  and 
dimaaded  the  Execatiye  from  a  measure  so  just  of  itself,  but  which 
would  have  defeated  the  T»y  objects  for  which  the  war  was  crnnmenotwi, 
to  wit,  the  aeqwuiUtm  of  Urritory  owr  fo4tc4  to  cdend  sla/tenf* 

No  eflTort  was  neglected  that  would  conduce  to  the  perfect  transforma- 
tion of  our  Oovemment  to  a  slaveholding  and  slaye^mpporting  oligardiy. 
On  the  2d  Mardi,  the  iMl  and  dipkmiatic  appropriation  bill  was 
returned  from  the  Senate  to  the  House,  with  an  amendment  granting  to 
the  owners  of  slaves  on  board  the  "  Amistad"  fifty  thopsand  doUan^  as 
a  compensation  for  their  loss. 

The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  slaves,  while  at  sea,  had  achieved 
their  liberty  by.killing  the  msater  and  mate  of  the  vessd  and  taking 
possession  of  it,  and  finally  landed  on  the  Oonnecticut  coast.  The  first 
question  presented  in  considering  the  daim  was,  whether  these  ignorant, 
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barbaroas  Africans  held,  in  common  with  the  hnman  family,  the  right 
of  life  and  liberty.  For,  if  they  had  received  this  right  from  the  Oreator, 
it  most  of  conrse  be  proper  and  jost  for  all  men  and  all  nations,  and 
governments  and  people,  to  req)ect  the  rights  with  which  the  Creator 
had  endowed  them. 

When  the  amendment  came  np  for  consideration  In  the  House  of  Ke- 
presentatives,  the  writer  moved  to  disagree  to  it,  and  briefly  assigned 
his  reasons,  asserting  that,  in  resuming  theur  natural  rights  to  life  and 
liberty,  the  slaves  merely  discharged  a  positive  duty,  which  they  owed  .to 
themselves,  to  theif  posterity  and  the  world  of  mankind  ;  and  that,  in 
slaying  those  who  held  them  in  bondage,  they  had  executed  retributive 
justice  upon  jxratical  slavedealers,  whose  appropriate  reward  was  the 
gallows  ;  that  it  was  an  insult  to  the  laboring  men  of  the  free  States  to 
ask  them  to  contribute  of  their  earnings  to  compensate  men  whose  voca- 
tion was  a  traffic  in  human  flesh. 

While  the  author  was  commenting  on  the  facts  of  the  case,  the  coun- 
tenance of  Mr.  Adams  seemed  lighted  np  with  an  unusual  glow  of  ani- 
mation. He  had  sustained  a  paralytic  s^ock  in  December  previous,  and 
for  a  time  was  not  expected  to  recover  ;  but  he  possessed  an  unusual 
constitution,  which  enabled  him  'to  return  to  Washingttn.  He  at  all 
times  insisted  that  this  attack  constituted  his  political  and  moral  death. 
No  persuasion  could  induce  him  to  speak  or  write  for  the  public.  But 
on  hearing  this  question  debated,  he  appeared  to  forget  his  infirmity. 
His  love  of  truth,  justice  and  Uberty  appeared  to  glow  in  every  linea- 
ment of  his  countenance. 

No  sooner  had  the  writer  closed  his  remarks  than  the  illustrious 
statesman  arose  to  speak.  Soon  as  he  was  announced  in  possession  of 
the  floor,  members,  leaving  their  seats,  gathered  in  a  dense  mass 
around  him,  to  listen  to  'what  was  regarded  by  all  as  the  last  public 
speech  of  that  moral  hero.  Reporters  left  their  desks  with  pencil  and 
paper,  and  rushing  within  the  bar,  where  they  could  hear  his  voice,  now 
enfeebled  by  age,  endeavored  to  sketch  the  last  speech  of  the  vene- 
rable patriot.  His  utterance  was  low,  and  his  voice  tremulous  ;  but  his 
theme  was  worthy  of  angels.  As  he  proceeded,  his  voice  became  stronger 
and  his  utterance  more  distinct ;  and  although  he-  had  attuned  to  the 
age  of  nearly  four  score  years,  and  was  enfeebled  by  paralysis,  yet  he 
spoke  worthy  of  himself  and  of  his  past  life.  Southern  members,  who 
had  in  former  tunes  assailed  him  with  great  bittemess,  now  got  as  near 
to  him  as  possible,  in  order  to  catch  the  last  words  of  him  whose  voice 
had  so  often  resounded  through  those  halls,  but  who  was  now  so  ob* 
viously  passing  away. 
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When  he  had  dosed  his  remarks,  the  rote  in  &Tor  of  disagrtdng  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  was  tak^  and  carried  ahnost  ananimoasly.^ 

•  lUiWMthelMtipeeehorifr.  AdMM.  H«  Bred  more  thus  year  •nbte<taeiiQj  to  ltiddlTi«7, 
tad  oo  two  occaaloot  cxprwied  hli  optnlon  on  iinportuit  qnentlrmg,  but  atteaipled  no  aipuMBk 

Hie  deep  feeUng  whidi  h«.cnt«rteiiMd  on  the  eol^Ject  of  Bbertj  wm  Okurtnted  wbDe  tjlng  upon 
vkalWMfnppoied  to  be  hie  death-bed.    ▲  fev  daj*  after  he  wm  attacked  by  panJtjrii  the  writer 


Soon  after  he  entered  the  room  the  attendanta  left  lt|  and  alone  In  that  chamber  of  death  he  eat 
tadde  the  djhig  ifateewan,  who  at  oooe  enmmmred  a  conrenatlon  iq>oD  the  salijert  of  human 
ilghtii  The  writer  told  him  that  he  waa  too  feeble  to  conrerM  on  a  aabject  In  which  hit  feeBnga 
vera  80  deeply  intereeted.  Looking  the  wzlterftiUy  hi  the  faoe,  he  eald:  **  Mj  dear  fltend,  /  om 
#f»  A#  9€rg6  qf«UmUy;  I  ihaU  never  aee  you  again.  I  most  talk  with  yon  on  thia  eol^iect  which 
' -flea  80  near  our  hearta.**  The  witter  made  no  Itarther  ottjactfon,  and  be  proceeded  in  a  oonTenatloii 
which  la  yet  deeply  imprcaeednpon  the  writer^  memoty.  At  no  period  of  Ua  flfe  had  Mr.  AdnoM 
aahlblted  a  deeper  aoUdtade  fbr  oar  QoTemment,  or  for  the  rlgUa  of  mankind,  than  he  did  ea  Ihaft 
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CHAPTER  XVln. 

DISCIPLINB  OF  POLITICAL  PABTIES — PEACE  WITH  MEZICO-^IMPOBTANT  QUES- 
TIONS ARISING  UPON  THE  TREATY — THE  LAST  SLATE  PRISON  OF  WASHING- 
TON— ^DEATH  OF  MR.  ADAMS — CLAIMS  FOR  DEPORTED  SLAVES  UNDER  THE 
TREATY  OF  GHENT. 

At  the  assembling  of  the  thirtieth  Congress,  the  whig  party  .^^j 
selected  the  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  of  Boston,  as  their  can- 
didate for  Speaker.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  edncation  and  an  accom- 
plished parliamentarian,  bat  he  had  exhibited  indecision  in  regard  to  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  ahd  after  the  outrage  had  been  perpetrated,  he 
hastened  to  avow  his  concurrence  in  the  act.  He  had  also  voted  for  the 
Mexican  war.  From  these  circumstances  some  members  were  led  to 
distrust  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  freedom  :  and  the  Hon.  John  G- 
Palfrey,  one  of  his  colleagues,  sent  him  a  note  inquiring  whether,  if 
elected  Speaker,  he  would  so  arrange  the  committees  of  the  House  as  to 
secure  respectful  answers  to  petitions  from  the  people  of  the  free  States 
touching  slavery  ?  To  this  kind  inquiry  Mr.  Winthrop  refused  to  give 
any  direct  answer ;  but  referred  his  colleague  to  his  past  action  as 
evidence  of  his  future  course.  With  this  answer  Messrs.  Palfrey,  of 
Massachusetts,  Tuck,  of. New  Hampshire,  and  the  writer  were  not 
satisfied,  and  refused  to  vote  for  him  although  they  had  previously  acted 
with  the  whig  party. 

Fourteen  Democrats  refused  to  vote  for  Mr.  Boyd,  of  Kentucky,  who 
was  the  candidate  of  the  democratic  party.  Their  objection  to  Mr. 
Boyd  was  that  he  had  voted  for  the  Mexican  war  and  against  the  exclu- 
sion of  slavery  from  the  territory  proposed  to  be  obtained  fh)m  Mexico. 

On  the  second  ballot  two  Democrats  refused  to  vote  in  order  that  Mr. 
Winthrop  might  be  elected.  His  vote  bemg  110,  the  refusal  of  the  two 
southern  Democrats  gave  him  precisely  a  majority  of  one  vote  and  se- 
cured his  election. 

It  was  well  understood  that  leading  Whigs  in  the  North  and  in  the 
South  were  endeavoring  to  concentrate  the  voice  of  thdr  party  for 
President  upon  General  Taylor,  an  officer  in  the  American  army  who 
bad  never  served  his  country  in  any  civil  capacity  ;  and  whose  popularity 
had  risen  entirely  from  his  gallant  bearing  upon  the  battle4ebL    To 
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sastain  him  for  that  high  position,  a  paper  called  the  ^*  National  Whig  " 
hod  been  established  in  the  city  of  Washington. 

On  the  10th  December  this  paper  appeared  with  its  leader  entirely 
devoted  to  Messrs.  Palfrey,  Tuck  and  Oiddings,  arraigning  them  in  lan- 
guage at  once  supercilious  and  offensiye,  for  daring  to  TOte  against  the 
whig  candidate  for  Speaker!  The  editor  declared  he  would  send  two 
thousand  copies  of  the  paper  containing  this  article  into  their  districts* 
Thus  was  the  watchword  sent  forth  from  the  city  of  Washington  that 
these  members  were  to  be  persecuted  and  denounced  for  maintaining 
^heir  independence. 

Nor  did  the  ''National  Whig"  stand  alone  in  this  work  of  detrac- 
tion. Leading  whig  papers  in  the  free  States  followed  the  example 
of  their  national  organ,  and  as  the  writer  had  served  long  in  Congress, 
the  weight  of  their  calumny  was  thrown  upon  him,  apparently  intending 
to  make  an  example  of  him  in  order  to  deter  others  from  offending. 
But  this  attempt  to  browbeat  members  into  subjection  to  party  dicta- 
tion proved  unfortunate  for  the  organization  :  It  drove  many  good  men 
from  the  party  and  constituted  an  important  step  towards  its  total  dis- 
»  bandment.'*' 

But  this  party  discipline  was  carried  out  more  perfectly  in  the  demo- 
cratic organization.  Indeed,  the  watchword  of  "  party  ^'  had  superseded 
that  of  moral  truth  and  justice  in  both  organizations;  and  at  that 
time  controlled  their  action.  The  slave  States  were  generally  united 
upon  the  support  of  slavery,  and  the  democratic  party,  ever  subservient 
to  that  institution,  held  almost  undisputed  sway  over  the  Government 
and  nation. 

These  circumstances  contributed  to  the  formation  of  a  third  party,  dis- 
tinctly founded  upon  those  moral  principles  on  which  the  Constitution 
and  Government  had  been  based.  But  the  anti-slavery  party,  to  which 
attention  has  ahready  been  called,  was  not  only  impracticable,  but  was 
controlled  by  men  wanting  that  political  experience  necessary  to  render 
it  popular. 

These  facts  showed  clearly  that  the  new  party  must  base  its  action 
upon  the  Constitution,  and  maintain  the  rights  of  the  free  States  to 


*  Leading  papers  in  Ohio,  and  one  of  those  published  in  the  district  represented  by  the  writer, 
openly  pronounced  him  "  an  apostate,""  and  attaclced  him  with  great  bitterness  for  thus  setting  at 
defiance  the  behest  of  the  leaders  of  the  party  in  order  to  maintain  his  devotion  to  moral  truth  and 
political  principle.  This  called  out  the  writer  in  vindication  of  his  conduct,  showing  the  reasons  why 
he  would  not  vote  for  Mr.  Winthrop.  That  gentleman  feeling  aggrieved,  replied  to  the  writer,  and  % 
most  unpleasant  personal  and  political  controverny  arose  between  them,  which  continued  for  some 
four  or  Ave  years,  when  Mr.  Winthrop,  as  Uie  whig  parly  diminished  in  power  and  influence,  retired 
to  private  life.  '^ 
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be  exempt  and  entirely  free  from  the  burdens,  disgrace  and  gnQt  of 
supporting  slavery.  Tiie  action  of  Messrs.  Palfrey,  Tnck  and  Qi^dings 
in  the  election  of  Speaker  was  regarded  as  the  germ  from  which  the  ft^e- 
soil  party  of  1848  first  spmng  ;  althongh  neither  of  them  had  any  such 
thought  or  expectation  at  the  time  of  voting. 

The  President,  in  his  annual  message,  spoke  more  confidently  of  the 
Mexican  war,  referred  with  exultation  to  the  victory  won  at  the.  battle 
of  "  Buena  Yista,''  and  openly  avowed  his  intention  to  obtain  from  Mexico 
territory  as  an  indemnity  for  the  vast  expenses  incurred,  reiteratmg 
the  mendacious  assertion  that  Mexico  had  commenced  the  war. 

The  Whigs  had  control  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
Speaker  was  a  Whig,  and  the  committees  were  all  arranged  by  him  in 
such  manner  as  to  effect  the  political  objects  which  he  had  in  riew. 
The  first  of  these  was  the  election  of  General  Taylor.  But  the  next, 
which  appeared  most  important  was  the  furnishing  to  the  democratic 
President  all  supplies  which  he  demanded  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
war,  the  devastation  of  Mexico,  and  carrying  oat  the  designs  of  ttie 
slave  power  in  obtaining  territory  over  which  to  spread  the  institution 
of  human  bondage.  The  committees  were  also  arranged  so  as  to  make 
no  reports  in  answer  to  the  respectful  petitions  of  northern  people  for 
the  abolition  of  the  coastwise  slave  trade,  of  slavery,  and  the  slare 
trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  the  Territories.  Thus  was  the 
influence  of  both  whig  and  democratic  parties  united  for  the  extension  €l 
territory,  the  strengthening  of  the  slave  power,  the  increase  of  southern 
influence^  and  preparation  of  the  slave  States  to  assert  their  indepen* 
dence,  and  overthrow  the  Government  which  tfi  had  sworn  to  support.* 

The  opening  of  this  Congress  was  marked  by  the  introduction  to  the 
Senate  of  Hon.  John  P.  Hale,  a  bold  and  able  defender  of  the  constitn* 
tional  rights  of  the  free  States.  He  had  been  a  Democrat ;  but  while 
serving  in  the  House  of  Representatives  had  opposed  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  and  was  repudiated  by  his  party.  Returning  to  his  native  ImA^ 
he  reared  the  standard  of  truth,  justice  and  constitutional  liberty,  and 
after  politically  regenerating  his  State  was  returned  to  the  Senate,  having 
richly  earned  the  confidence  which  the  people  reposed  in  him  for  many 
years.  In  the  dignified  body  to  which  he  now  belonged  he  was  regarded 

•  When  the  wtHot  wm  flnt  iMaDed  ftnr  r«AuIiig  to  toI«  for  Mr.  Wfatthrop  to  th«  oBee  of  Sptaktr, 
ho  foretold  In  tbe  most  expUdt  Ungunf*  thai  that  oOcor  would  arrango  the  oonunitteet  In  tht 
manner  deacribed  in  the  text.  Friends  remonftrated  with  him  for  awerting  these  things  before  Ibtif 
occurred,  saying  Mr.  Wlnthrop  would  not  dA  !t  after  hta  action  had  been  thus  foretold  sad 
denounced.  But  the  writer  replied  thai  ho  well  understood  t^  etamtoU  of  thai  gentleman*!  mtad, 
and  that  he  did  not  po«esi  the  heroism,  nor  tho  moral  courafo,  to  do  othtrwiit  than  the  willtr  had 
predleltd. 
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as  a  pioneer  of  a  fatnre  organization,  which  many  beliered  was  deseed 
to  sway  the  GoYemment  of  the  Repablic. 

The  war  with  Mexico  was  so  palpably  nnjost,  that  the  clergy  of  New 
England,  to  the  nnmber  of  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty,  ad- 
dressed a  respectful  memorial  to  Congress,  asking  the  withdrawal  of  oar 
army,  and  that  our  Goyemment  would  offer  an  atonement  for  the  ixynry 
inflicted  upon  her  people.  The  memorial  was  presented  by  Mr.  Hale^ 
and  was  committed  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  policy  of  both  Houses  and  of  both  the  leading  parties^  coDr 
signed  it  to  the  Clerk's  office,  from  which  it  was  never  exhumed, 
j^^,  Mr.  Dickinson,  of  New  York,  offered  resolutions  in  the  Senate, 
declaring  it  the  true  policy  of  our  Goremment  to  obtain  territory 
of  Mexico,  but  not  to  establish  or  prohibit  slavery  therein.  Mr.  Yulee, 
of  Florida,  sustained  them  ;  but,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Foote,  of  Mississippi, 
they  were  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Bagby,  of  Alabama,  offered  resolutions  declaring  that  neither  the 
people  nor  the  Legislature  of  a  territory  possess  the  authority  to  prohibit 
slavery  therein  ;  and  that  such  Legislature  has  no  authority,  except  such 
as  may  be  delegated  by  Congress,  and  that  Congress  has  no  power  to 
exclude  slavery  from  any  territory  of  the  United  States.  These  resolu- 
tions, after  debate,  were  laid  upon  the  table. 

Senator  Niles,  of  Connecticut,  presented  resolutions  from  the  Legis- 
lature of  that  State,  asking  Congress  to  prohibit  slavery  in  any  and  in 
all  territory  that  might  be  acquired  from  Mexico.  Mr.  Niles  had  long 
been  a  leading  Democrat  of  his  native  State  ;  had  been  honored  with  the 
confidence  of  the  Federal  Executive  ;  and  now,  on  presenting  the  reso- 
lutions, he  declared  they  spoke  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  that 
State  and  of  himself  ;  said  that  this  question  must  be  met,  and  advised 
the  Senate  to  meet  it  promptly  and  justly. 

Mr.  Baldwin,  of  Connecticut,  also  presented  resolutions,  declaring 
that  it  should  be  regarded  as  an  unalterable  law  of  every  territory,  that 
neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  should  exist  therein. 

Mr.  Webster,  of  Massachusetts,  presented  a  memorial  from  the  people 
of  Forwardsville,  Yirginia,  asking  Congress  to  appropriate  the  public 
lands  to  the  extinguishment  of  slavery. 

Mr.  Calhoun,  having  greater  experience  than  any  other  statesman  of 
the  South,  seemed  alone  to  comprehend  the  difficulty  which  the  slave 
power  would  bring  upon  itself  by  obtaining  territory  from  Mexico, 
thereby  increasing  the  intensity  of  that  controversy  which  was  already 
pending.  He  had  been  active  in  obtaining  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  and  perpetuating  the  institution ;  but 
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he  had  at  all  times  insisted  that  it  would  not  involye  oar  nation  in 
war.  When  told  by  the  advocates  of  liberty  that,  as  Texas  was 
engaged  in  war  with  Mexico,  the  annexation  of  the  Btate  would 
necessarily  bring  with  it  the  war  in  which  the  State  waa  engaged,  he 
had  denied  the  proposition :  Seeing  his  error  in  that  respect,  he  now 
appeared  to  comprehend  the  evils  which  most  result  from  obtain- 
ing territory,  and  to  avoid  them  he  presented  resolutions  declaring  that 
the  "conquest  of  territory  from  Mexico  would  be  contrary  to  the 
intentions  of  our  Government  in  declaring  war,  a  departure  from  its 
settled  policy,  subversive  of  our  free  and  popular  institutions  ;  and  that 
no  policy  should  be  adopted  that  would  lead  to  such  disastrous  conse- 
quences." 

In  explaining  these  resolutions,  the  distinguished  Senator  declared  his 
original  opposition  to  the  war,  said  it  was  unnecessary,  and  asserted 
that  the  President  had  no  authority  to  order  our  army  into  the  dis- 
puted territory,  while  Mexico  was  in  actual  possession ;  and  asserted 
that  the  preamble  in  the  bUl,  declaring  that  "  war  existed  by  act  of 
Mexico,  was  untrue^  and  he  believed  would  lead  to  great  and  serious 
evils.'' 

No  Senator  appeared  willing  to  take  issue  with  him,  who  had  so  long 
stood  forth  as  the  master  ruling  spirit  of  the  South.  He  now  fully  coin- 
cided with  the  views  of  Mr.  Adams  and  his  political  friends  touching 
the  war  and*  the  consequences  growing  out  of  it.  But  the  party  had 
advanced  beyond  his  control,  and  the  sun  of  his  influence  was  evidently 
waning,  like  that  of  his  natural  life. 

The  President,  who  was  now  the  exponent  of  his  party,  did  not 
hesitate  to  assume  the  most  despotic  powers  incident  to  the  prosecution 
of  the  war.  Without  any  action  of  Congress,  or  authority  of  law,' he 
levied  a  tariff  of  duties  upon  importations  in  all  Mexican  ports  of  which 
our  army  or  navy  held  possession,  and  the  long  obsolete  power  of  levying 
contributions  upon  captured  cities  was  resumed.* 

The  President  justified  these  acts,  saying  they  were  equivalent  to  seizing 
upon  the  revenues  of  Mexico)  and  applying  them  to  the  support  of  the 
war  ;  thus  denying  that  he  was  under  obligation  to  await  the  action  of 
Congress  authorizing  such  procedure.  But  as  there  was  no  law  making 
the  President  or  the  officers  collecting  this  money  responsible  for  its  use, 
they  were  left  to  dispose  of  it  according  to  their  own  judgments  and 
consciences. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  war  with  its  atrocities  was  the 

*  At  ttie  time  of  writing  these  vkelclMt,  ib*  whoto  deaoerttk  parij  am  itiwmwing  the  IMaral 
▲dminlstimtion  and  republican  par^  for  oooflKatliif  the  prop«rtj  of  rtbtk. 
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fHeme  of  debate ;  and  ai  It  had  been  covnineiiced  aad  carried  on  for 
tim  jnnposB  of  exteiidiog  daTecy,  it  waa  constantly  Bemtinized,  Iti  bar- 
barities and  horrors  were  held  up  to  pnbKc  Tiew,  and  the  pcqpvlar 
hatred  of  sbveiy  was  increase^  and  the  conviction  that  the.  powera 
and  inflnenee  of  the  GoYemment  were  wielded  for  its  benefit  beoama 
mofe  generaL 

In  the  month  of  Jannary  lit.  Palfrey,  of  Hassachnsetts,  spoke  upon 
the  President's  mesaage.  He  was  a  young  member,  bnt  came  to  Con- 
gress with  a  hjgh  reputation  as  a  sdiolar  and  philantiiropist^  having 
emaadpated  a  laige  nomber  of  shtves  who  descended  to  him  by  the  death 
of  hb  fcther,  who  resided  in  the  Sooth.  BSb  speech  was  listened  to  wiHi 
strict  attention,  and  was  characterized  by  great  ability  and  a  profound 
dinrotion  to  the  canse  of  troth.  Vr.  Adams  was  an  attentive  listener  to 
fhe  whole  of  Mr.  Palfrey's  address^  and  as  that  gentleman  resumed  Us 
sAt  the  venerable  ex-Preddent,  with  a  countenance  glowing  with  intelB- 
genoe,  exclaimed  :  "  7%ank  God^  tie  Meal  is  broken !  MAssACHUsirra 
anUKS  I  ^  apparently  realizhig  the  extent  of  the  victory  which  had  been 
obtained  in  behalf  of  free  speech. 

I3i^  -  The  treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico  brought  with  it  a  vast  ex- 
'•••^'J  tent  of  territory  from  which  slavery  had  been  excluded  by 
Mexican  law.  The  orduning  of  territorial  governments  in.  New  Mexico 
and  California  was  necessary,  and  the  establishment  in,  or  exclusion 
'  of  slavery  therefrom  constituted  an  important  question  for  Congress  to 
decide. 

The  annexation  of  Texas  had  been  urged  under  the  usual  argument 
that  it  was  necessary  to.  save  the  Union.  Bat  the  very  act  which  southern 
statesmen  had  urged  as  necessary  to  save  the  Union  had  produced  agita- 
tion and  presented  more  difficult  and  mxm  dangerous  questions  than  had 
been  previously  agitated. 

Oregon,  California  and  New  Mexico  belonged  to  the  United  States, 
but  their  status  in  regard  to  slavery  was  to  be  decided,  and  the  attention 
of  the  people  of  the  free  as  well  as  of  the  slave  States  was  intensely 
turned  to  that  question. 

In  speaking  on  this  subject,  Hon.  Jefferson  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  said : 
"The  fact  that  the  slave  is  property,  which  the  owner  may  carry  with 
him  into  any  part  of  the  Union,  is  that  which  they  (the  South)  are 
deshrous  to  see  recognized.  The  clause  in  the  Constitution  relative  to 
the  regulation  of  commerce  is  a  constitutional  admission  that  a  slave 
is  property.  It  is  because  slaves  are  considered  property  that  the  im- 
portation of  slaves  from  Africa  has  been  carried  on  under  this  clause 
of  the  Constitution.  The  words  daves  or  a/ny  other  property  in  the  Constitu- 
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tion  are  conclasiye  on  this  point.^  If  the  existence  of  property  in  slaves 
be  admitted,  what  power  has  Congress  to  interfere  with  it  ?  Entering  a 
territory  with  his  property,  the  citizen  has  a  right  to  its  protection.'^ 

A  number  of  citizens  resident  in  Waslungton  addressed  a  memorial 
to  Congress,  asking  that  body  to  abolish  the  slave  trade  carried  on  in 
that  city.  The  memorial  was  introsted  to  the  writer,  who  moved  its 
reference  to  the  appropriate  conunittee.  Bat  Mr.  Clingman,  of  North 
Carolina,  moved  to  lay  it  on  the  table.  AH  the  members  from  the  slave 
States,  except  Mr.  Houston,  of  Delaware,  voted  to  lay  the  memorial  on 
the  table,  together  with  the  folio  wing,  members  from  the  free  States, 
to  wit: 

Maine.      .    .    .    Messrs.  Clapp,  Clark,  Hammona,  Williams,  and 

Wiley, 6 

New  Hahpshirs.    Mr.       Johnson,     ' 1 

New  Yore.         .   Messrs.  Birdsall,  Collins,  and  Murphy,      ...  8 

Pennsylvania.    .         "      Brodhead,  Brown,  and  Ness,        ...  8 

Ohio ''      Dickinson,  Kennon,  Miller,  Bichie,  and 

Sawyer, 5 

Indiana.  ...  "  Petit,  Robbinson,  and  Wick,  ....  8 
Ilunois.    ...         "     Ficklin,   McClemand,  Richardson,  and 

Smith, 4 

The  other  members  from  the  f^  States  voted  against  laying  the  petition 
on  the  table  ^  the  vote  standing  92  ayes,  92  noes,  the  Speaker  voted  in 
the  negative,  and  the  motion  being  laid  over  never  more  came  before 
the  House. 

Slaveholders  regarded  themselves  as  possessing  influence  sufficient 
to  insure  the. success  of  any  measure  favorable  to  the  institution  how- 
ever absurd.  Thus  the  President  recommended  in  his  annual  message 
an  appropriation  by  Congress  to  compensate  the  Cuban  slavedealera 
for  the  loss  of  slaves,  who  asserted  their  liberty  on  board  the  schooner 
''  Amistad,''  to  which  the  attention  of  the  reader  has  been  thrice  directed. 
On  the  usual  motion  to  refer  the  messages  the  writer  called  attention  to 
this  recommendation  of  the  President,  to  tax  the  laboring  freemen  of 
the  United  States  to  sustain  the  Cuban  slave  trade.    The  message  was, 

*  TUs  sentence  mmf  be  regarded  m  m  specimen  ef  the  woaanej  and  logic  of  the  greet  bo^f 
of  soothem  stetennen  in  regard  to  the  existence  of  prop^rtif.  in  bumea  flesh.  Mr.  Davis  donbt- 
lesB  supposed  there  was  such  a  clause  In  the  Constitotion,  but  he  would  nerer  have  put  forth  the 
assertion  without  knowing  wliether  i^  #fn  tme  or  Cslee,  had  he  sapposed  thai  northern  Senatoit 
would  expose  his  error. 

This  dogma,  that  **  slaves  are  property,**  although  denied  by  the  Oonrention  that  flramed  tha 
ConstitntSon  and  constantfjr  dealedl  bf  Oengw,  has  been  as  aflcB  Iterated  and  reiterated  bj  NaOk* 
em  politlrfana. 
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of  eqone,  referred,  bat  the  oommittee  treated  this  portion  of  it  as  thej, 
were  aeciustomed  to  treat  anti^laYery  petitions.    It  was  no  more  heard 

ttOUL 

The  writer  was  in  the  habit  of  attacking  every  movement  tending 
to  make  slavery  a  subject  of  national  concern.  And  the  barbarons 
character  of  Hie  institution  is  well  iUostrated  by  an  incident  that 
occurred  at  his  boarding4ioose  daring  this  session  of  Congress. 

A  colored  man,  supposed  to  be  free,  with  his  wife  and  a  boy  of  some 
ten  years  of  age,  was  serving  at  the  house  referred  to.  He  had  been  a 
dave,  but  by  an  arrangement  with  his  owner,  a  widowed  lady,  he  agreed 
to  pay  three  hundred  dollars  for  his  freedom.  Of  that  sum  he  held 
receipts  for  two  hundred  and  forty  dollars,  and  both  he  and  his  wife 
averred  that  the  whole  amount  within  fifteen  dollars  bad  really  been 
paid,  and  he  was  expecting  to  pay  the  remainder  in  a  few  days.  Under 
tlMfio  circumstances  a  slavedealer  of  the  dty  paid  the  owner  three  hun- 
dred dollars  and  took  from  her  a  bill  of  sale,  of  which  the  man  had  no 
notice. 

The  slavedealer  came  to  the  house  where  the  man  was  at  work  and 
with  two  assistants  seized  and  bound  him,  and  thrusting  him  into  a  hack, 
drove  away.  The  wife  and  boy  were  in  great  grief  and  consternation  at 
the  abduction.  ^^ 

On  inquiry  the  writer  learned  that  the  carriage  had  been  driven  to- 
wards the  slave  prison  at  the  comer  of  Seventh  street  and  Maryland 
Avenue ;  and  with  Hon.  Abram  R.  Mcllvaine,  of  Pennsylvania,  he 
proceeded  thither  for  information. 

The  evening  was  clear  and  the  moon  shone  pleasantly  when  they 
reached  that  abode  of  barbarous  wretchedness.  The  prison  stood 
near,  the  centre  of  an  inclosnre  containing  perhaps  an  acre  and  a 
half  of  land.  The  windows  were  dark  save  one  in  which  a  fire  light 
flickered  dimly.  No  shrubbery  or  ornamental  trees  were  to  be  seen, 
and  the  picket  fence  which  surrounded  the  grounds  was  old  and 
dilapidated. 

As  the  writer  and  his  friend  entered  the  gate,  two  men  started  from 
the  house  apparently  to  meet  them.  As  they  approached,  one  of  them 
inquired  if  the  writer  and  his  friend  wished  to  see  Mr.  Williams  ?  They 
responded  affirmatively.  "  He  is  not  at  home,"  said  the  man.  "  Then  we 
will  see  bis  agent,"  said  the  writer.  "  Beware  of  the  dog  1"  said  the  man. 
At  the  same  instant  a  fierce  mastiff  sprang  at  the  visitants,  but  His  chain 
was  not  of  sufficient  length  to  permit  him  to  reach  them.  Passing 
around  to  the  left,  in  order  to  avoid  the  dog,  they  reached  the  front 
door,  at  which  they  rapped  loudly,  there  being  no  bell.    A  colored 
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scrrant  responded  to  the  call.  Opening  the  door,  he  stood  in  the  dark 
p«Essage  and  inquired  their  business  ?  They  told  him  thej  wanted  to  see 
the  agent  of  Mr.  Williams.  Withoat  bidding  them  to  walk  in  he  left, 
and  soon  the  supposed  agent  appeared.  He  was  a  large  man,  apparently 
armed  with  bowie-knife  and  reyolrer,  on  the  latter  of  which  his  right 
hand  rested.  The  writer  stated  to  him  their  business.  He  replied  that 
he  ''  had  bought  *  the  nigger*  and  had  paid  six  hundred  dollars  for  him  ;" 
assured  them  *'  the  boy  "  was  anxious  to  go  South.  The  writer  inquired 
where  **  the  boy  "  could  be  found.  He  answered,  **  that  he  had  sent  him 
to  Alexandria,  that  he  was  already  on  board  the  ship  which  would  sail 
that  night.''  On  this  intelligence  Mr.  Mcllvaine  and  the  writer  placed 
no  reliance,  but  bidding  the  slavedealer  good  night,  walked  away. 

Passing  through  the  gate,  they  turned  to  look  at  this  "slave-pen," 
standing  in  the  midst  of  our  national  metropolis.  All  was  dark  and 
silent.  The  whole  contour  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  appeared  in 
harmony  with  the  piratical  vocation  to  which  they  were  appropriated. 
Its  inmates,  both  slavedealers  and  victims,  appeared  to  be  isolated  from 
all  sympathy  and  association  with  the  moral  world  around  them,  as  they 
were  separated  physically  A:om  all  other  buildings  of  the  city.  As  they 
stood  gazing  at  this  monument  of  disgraceful  barbarism,  the  writer  re- 
flected upon  the  horrors,  the  unutterable  grief,  the  despair,  agony  and 
suffering  to  which  the  victims  of  this  domestic  slave  trade  had  been  sub- 
jected within  its  walls.  There  an  agonized  mother,  separated  from  her 
home  and  husband,  had  been  imprisoned  with  her  two  children  ;  and  as 
she  mused  upon  the  past,  and  contemplated  the  future,  he^  mind  was 
wrought  up  to  frenzy,  and  in  the  madness  of  the  moment  she  seized 
upon  her  offspring  and  tore  from  them  the  life  which  Ood  had  ^ven  ; 
and  then  severing  the  thread  of  her  own  existence,  she  rushed  unbiddAi 
to  the  presence  of  her  final  judge.  Her  piratical  purchaser,  instead  of 
abandoning  his  accursed  vocation,  prosecuted  the  former  master  for  sell- 
ing him  a  vicious  slave,  and  instead  of  receiving  sentence  of  death  for  his 
crimes  at  the  bar  of  American  justice,  he  obtained  indemnity  for  his  loss 
at  the  hands  of  an  American  jury. 

From  this  gloomy  prison  a  female  of  nmeteen  made  her  escape,  in  the 
vain  hope  that  her  eyes  might  once  more  rest  on  her  beloved  home  and 
frionds  in  Yirginia  :  But  the  slavedealer  and  his  assistant  immediately 
pursued  her,  and  as  she  was  crossing  the  "long  bridge"  south  of  the 
city,  they  came  m  sight  of  her,  and  called  to  some  men  at  the  oppoate 
end  to  stoplher.  The  men  prepared  to  seize  her.  She  turned  towards 
her  pursuers,  but  seeing  no  chance  for  escape,  she  leaped  upon  the  para- 
pet, and  as  an  invocation  for  mercy  escaped  from  her  lips,  she  plunged 
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.  into  the  dark  waters  beneath,  and  sought  from  her  heavenly  Fathei^that 
mercy  which  woald  save  her  from  the  slaye  trade,  which  was  then  sup- 
ported by  both  whig  and  democratic  parties.  This  shiye  prison  bad 
been  the  scene  of  more  crime  and  suifering  than  the  French  Bastilot: 
and  as  the  writer  and  his  friend  turned  to  leaye,  they  felt  orerwhehned 
*  with  the  consciousness  that  this  **  last  slave^n  of  Washington  City," 
this  memento  of  barbarism,  had  too  long  dis^aced  our  American  land. 
On  the  following  day  the  writer  presented  to  the  House  of  Bepresen- 
tatives  a  resolution  reciting  the  principal  fisu^ts  above  stated,  and  pro- 
viding for  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee  to  report  a  bill  repeal- 
ing all  laws  of  Congress  which  authorized  the  sale  or  purchase  of  human 
beings  within  the  District  of  Colombia. 

A  motion  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table  was  made,  and  sustained 
by  all  the  members  from  slave  States,  except  Mr.  Houston,  of  Delaware, 
and  J'ameson,  of  Missouri.  The  members  from  the  free  States  voted  as. 
follows  : 

Mains.    Yea — Messrs.  Clark  and  Williams, 2 

Nay — none. 
New  Hampshibe.    Yea — none. 

Nay— Messrs.  Tuck  and  Willson,      ...••••.     2 
Massachusetts.    Yea — none. 

Nay — Messrs.  Adams,  Abbott,  Grinnell,  Hale,  Hudson, 

King,  and  Rockwell, 7 

Rhode  Island.    Yea — none. 

Nay — Messrs.  Cranston  and  Thurston,  ,    ." 2 

Connecticut.    Yea — none. 

Nay — Messrs.  Dixon,  Hubbard,  Rockwell,  and  Smith,      .    4 
I  Vermont.    Yea — none. 

Nay — Messrs.  Collamer  and  Peck, 2 

New  York.    Yec^— Messrs.  Birdsall,  Maclay,  and  Nicoll,       .    .     3 
Nay — Collins,  Conger,  Duer,  Gott,  Hall,  Homes,  Hunt, 
Jenkins,  Kellogg,  Sidney,  Lawrence,  William  T.  Law- 
rence, Petrie,  Putnam,  Rose,  St.  John,  Sherrill,  Sylves- 
ter, TaUmadge,  Warren,  and  White, 20 

Pennsylvania.    Yea — ^Messrs.  Brodhead,    C.  I.  Ingersoll,  and 

Brown, 3 

Nay — Messrs.  Blanchard,.  Butler,  Dickey,  Eckhart,  Fa- 
rclly,  Friedly,  Hampton,  J.  R.  Ingersoll,  Irwin,  Mcll- 

vain,  Mann,  Pollock,  Strohm, 13 

New  Jersey.     Yea — none. 

Nay — Messrs.  Edsall,  Gregory,  Hampton,     .....     3 
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Ohio.    Yea — Messrs.  Edwards,  Farran,  Kennoo,  Miller,  Kichej, 

and  Taylor, 6 

Nay— Messrs.  Ganby,  Crowd,  DickiDSon,  Eyans,  Fisher, 
Fries,  Giddings,  Lt^im,.  Root,  Sawyer,  Schenck,  Yiuton,  12 
IhdHka.    Yea — ^none. 

Nay — Messrs.  Oathcart,  Embcee,  Henry,  RockhiU,  Smith, 

and  Thompson, *.    .    6 

Illinois.    Yea — ^Messrs.  Ficklin  and  Richardson, 2 

Nay — Messrs.  Lincoln  and  Wmitworth, .2 

Michigan.    Yea — ^none. 

Nay — Messrs.  Bingham  and  Stuart, 2 

Iowa.    Yea — none. 

Nay — Messrs.  Leffler  and  Thompson, 2 

The  whole  yote  in  favor  of  laying  the  resolution  on  the  table,    .  86 

Against  it, M 

At  the  announcement  of  the  vote  great  sensation  was  yisible  among 
southern  members.  They  appeared  ^crtonished  that  northern  men 
should  dare  encourage  any  examination  of  the  crimes  attendant  upon 
the  domestic  slave  trade.  Dilatory  motiops  were  next  made  and  mes- 
sengers sent  to  call  in  absent  members,  and  after  an  hour's  delay 
another  ruction  to  lay  on  the  table  was  made,  and  carried  by  a  vote 
of  94  to  88. 

In  the  month  of  March,  Mr.  Tuck  oflfered  a  resolution  directing 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  inquire  into  the  propriety  of 
prohibitmg  the  sale  of  persons  under  process  issuing  from  courts  of 
the  XJDited  States,  but  was  unable  to  obtain  a  vote  upon  it :  yet 
the  result  of  these  assaults  upon  the  domestic  slave  trade,  upon  slavery 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  in  the  Territories  of  the  United  States, 
appeared  to  be  attended  with  far  more  effect  than  merely  defensive  mea- 
sures. 

The  consciences  of  members  w^re  appealed  to  in  regard  to  the  Mexican 
war.  Hon.  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  a  Whig,  offered  a  reso- 
lution thanking  General  Taylor,  his  oiBo^rs  and  men,  for  their  gallantry 
in  prosecuting  the  war  with  Mexico.  And  the  question  whether  Con- 
gress would  tender  thanks  to  men  if  ho  had  exhibited  courage  and  gal- 
lantry in  a  war  for  the  extension  of  slavery  was  presented  for  each  mem- 
ber to  decide  ;  but  181,  then  present,  voted  for  the  resolution,  the  writer 
alone  voting  in  the  negative. 

When  the  vote  had  been  aonoimced,  the  writer  offered  a  preamble 
and  resolntions,  setting  forth  that ''  the  true  honor  and  glory  of  our  Re- 
public consist  in  encouraging  education,  difiuamg  intell^enoe  lonong 
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the  people,  cnltirating  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  thereby  pro- 
moting the  happiness  of  mankind^  leaving  to  other  nations  the  enjoyment . 
of  the  same  rights  which  we  dum  for  onrselyes  ;  That  the  welfare  of 
o«ir  people  requires  that  we  shall  abstain  from  all  wars  of  aggression, 
bj  which  a  spirit  of  conquest  is  excited,  and  a  love  of  mQitary  ftune  is 
stimalated,  and  the  peaceful  avocations  and  moral  restaints  of  civil  life 
are  forgotten  :  Therefore,  resolved  that  the  thanks  of  Congress  and 
the  gratitude  of  the  people  are  due  to  Hon.  Albert  Gallatin  for  his  dis- 
tinguished efforts  in  the  cause  of  truth,  justice,  peace,  and  humanity." 

Mr.  Dunn,  of  Indiana,  moved  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table,  and 
the  motion  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  132  tp  45. 

But  the  resolution  of  thanks  to  General  Taylor,  his  officers  and  men, 
having  passed  the  House,  were  sent  to  the  Senate  for  concurrence.  In 
tiiat  body,  Mr.  Hale  opposed  their  adoption  in  an  able  speech,  and  on 
the  vote  being  taken  his  name  alone  was  recorded  in  the  ni^gaiive. 

For  many  years  southern  statesmen  had  urged  upon  the  Government 
ft  system  of  free  trade  as  a  measure  of  justice  to  all  parts  of  the  Union, 
while  some  northern  members  felt  that  it  would  be  destructive  to  slavery. 
Hon.  David  Willmot,  of  Pennsylvania,  being  earnestly  in  favor  of  free 
trade,  offered  resolutions  declaring  that  the'  expenses  of  the  Mexican 
war  ought  to  be  defrayed  by  a  system  of  dired  taxation. 

For  this  Mr.  Willmot  was  most  bitterly  assailed  by  southern  mem- 
bers, ^nd  charged  with  aiming  a  blow  at  the  "  peculiar  institutions  of 
the  South,"  although  he  declared  that  in  drawing  up  his  resolutions, 
nor  in  presenting  them,  did  the  subject  of  slavery  enter  his  mind.  But 
the  southern  mind  had  become  so  excited,  that  every  act  of  legislation 
was  approved  or  discarded,  according  as  its  supposed  bearing  sustained 
or  detracted  from  the  influence  of  slavery. 

jg^.  The  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  days  of  April  were 
rendered  memorable  in  the  history  of  slavery's  regime  :  And 
the  writer  believes  he  cannot  ^ve  the  reader  a  better  idea  of  the  habits 
and  feelings  of  Congress,  and  of  the  people  of  our  national  metropolis, 
than  by  relating  the  incidents  of  those  days  somewhat  in  detail. 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th,  an  old  schooner,  of  some  hundred  and 
fifty  tons  burden,  was  lying  at  the  wharf  below  the  long  bridge,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  city.  She  had  discharged  her  cargo  of  wood,  and  the 
captain,  mate,  and  crew  were  lounging  on  the  wharf,  apparently  waiting 
for  a  return  cargo. 

At  eleven  o'clock  that  evening  the  writer  was  sitting  in  his  room, 
when  a  friend  called  to  inform  him  that  the  schooner  referred  to  had 
lailed  with  some  eighty  slaves  on  board,  bound  for  the  North :  The 
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writer  at  once  pronounced  the  plan  ill-adTued,  and  stated  his  apprehMBk* 
dons  of  a  recapture^  His  friend  soon  left,  bat  sleep  fled  from  Ids  eyea. 
To  him  it  was  an  anxioos  night.  He  watched  the  winds  of  beaTen,  oi 
which  the  liberty  and  hapf^ess  of  so  many  homan  beings  depended. 

At  length  the  morning  dawned.  It  was  the  Sabbajth.  All  was 
qniet  in  the  city,  bat  the  writer's  thooghts,  even  while  in  ohorch,  dwell 
upon  the  nnfortanate  moi  and  women  who  were  seeking  liberty. 

As  he  was  retoming  from  worship,  he  was  tdd  that  a  large  nomber 
of  slaves  had  left  the  city,  bat  no  trace  of  their  ezodos  conld  be  disco- 
rered.  At  night,  it  was  romoced  that  they  had  left  on  board  a 
schooner ;  that  large  boanties  had  been  ludden  for  their  recapture  and 
return ;  and  that  a  steamer  had  been  charteied,  and  had  started  k 
porsoit  of  the  ingitiTes.  Thej  had  sailed  with  a  fair  wind,  as  far  as  thi 
month  of  the  river,  •bat  coold  not  torn  northward,  as  the  wind  wit 
against  them,  and  they  dared  not  ventore  out  upon  the  ocean,  as  thi 
Tcssel's  thnbers  were  rotten.  They  therefore  cast  anchor,  and  lay  qoiatly 
nntQ  captared  by  the  steamer  ;  and  by  eight  o'clock  on  Monday  mom- 
bg,  all  were  brought  back  to  the  city. 

A  large  crowd  met  them  at  the  wharf ;  and  as  the  slave-catchers  and 
their  victims  slowly  wended  their  way  towards  the  city  jxison,  the  man 
of  spectators  became  so  dense  that  the  police  were  odled  on  to  aid 
the  piratical  slave-hunters  in  conveying  their  victims  to  the  prison.  While 
passing  through  the  most  populous  parts  of  the  city,  the'  excited  mob 
proclumed  vengeance  upon  every  friend  of  liberty.  The  writer's  name 
was  often  mentioned,  his  residence  described,  and  threats  of  violenee 
were  uttered. 

Friends,  who  ^eard  these  imprecaticms,  hurried  to  inform  him.  Othen 
sent  messengers  ;  and  some  sent  notes,  warning  him  to  be  on  his  guaid« 
But  Captain  Drayton,  and  his  mate  Mr.  Sayers,  of  the  schooner,  with 
the  eighty-three  negroes,  were  lodged  in  prison. 

The  two  Houses  of  Congress  met  at  the  usual  hour.  Members  ap- 
peared anxious  and  solemn,  as  if  some  great  calamity  had  befallen  the 
nation.  Daring  the  day,  the  writer  received  several  notes,  informing 
him  of  personal  danger  ;  and  At  night,  there  was  said  to  be  indicationi 
of  a  mob,  on  Seventh  street,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  General  PostoJQIce. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  alter  reading  the  Journal,  the  writer  obtained 
the  floor ;  and  no  sooner  was  he  announced  by  the  Speaker,  thaa 
southern  members  gathered  around  him.  Soon  as  order  was  restored, 
he  asked  leave  to  present  a  resolution  and  preamble,  setting  forth 
"  that  Ktimor  represented  that  more  than  eighty  persons  were  inqx^ 
aooed  in  the  United  States  jail,  for  the  District  of  Oolani|bi%  with- 
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enfc  bdng  charged  with  any  crimQ  or  offenoe  or  improprietj,  other  than 
an  attempt  to  ei\Joj  that  liberty  for  which  oar  fathers  had  encoantered 
toll,  sofferiDg,  and  death  itself:  and  whereas  such  practice  is  deroga- 
ioiy  to  our  national  character,  incompatible  witli  the  dnty  of  a 
Cfanstian  people,  and  unworthy  the  support  of  an  American  Congress, 
therefore,  Eesolved^  That  a  Select  Committee  of  five  members  be  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  and  report  by  what  authority  said  prison  is  used 
for  the  purpose  of  confining  persons  who  have  attempted  to  escape 
from  slavery  7" 

Members  appeared  excited.  Mr.  Meade  objected  to  the  reading  of 
the  resolution,  and  Mr.  Holmes,  of  South  Carolina,  proposed  an  inquiry, 
whether  "  the  scoundrels  who  induced  the  slaves,  to  escape,  ought  not  to 
te  hanged  7"  But  leave  to  introduce  the  resolution  was  not  granted  ; 
and  such  was  the  timidity  of  members,  that  the  writer  could  not  obtain 
4he  yeas  and  nays  on  the  question  of  leave. 

Ai  evening,  the  mob  again  gathered  around  the  office  of  the  "  Na- 
tional £ra,"  an  antinslavery  paper,  and  committed  some  violence,  break- 
ing the  windows  and  window-blinds,  and  threatening  the  editor.  But 
he  behaved  with  great  firmness,  stepped  out  in  front  of  his  door,  and 
addressed  the  excited  mob  ;  and  by  his  coolness,  endeavored  to  prevent 
violence  and  bloodshed.  And  after  a  while,  the  police  having  made 
•everal  arrests,  the  mob  dispersed. 

Drayton  and  Sayers  were  in  the  prison,  and  constantly  threatened 
with  death,  by  violent  hands.  The  situation  of  those  men  rested  with 
much  weight  upon  the  writer's  mind  during  the  night,  and  be  determined 
to  visit  them  at  the  earliest  suitable  hoar  in  the  morning.  Soon  as 
breakfast  was  over  on  Wednesday,  he  started  for  the  prison,  but 
called  to  invite  Mr.  Hale  of  the  Senate  to  go  with  him ;  that  geur 
tleman  was  not  in,  and  the  writer  passed  on  to  the  office  of  the 
''National  Era,"  hoping  to  find  him  there.  As  he  approached  the 
building,  the  broken  window-blinds  and  windows  gave  unmistakable 
evidence  of  the  mob  during  the  previous  night.  He  found  the  editor, 
Dr.  Bailey,  at  his  table,  writing  a  manifesto  addressed  to  the  public, 
which  he  intended  to  publish  that  day.  Dr.  Bailey  objected  to  the 
writer's  going  to  the  jail,  saying  he  might  find  it  more  dangerous  than 
he  expected.  But  he  met  with  the  Hon.  Lawrence  Brainard,  a  Senator 
firom  Vermont,  who  proposed  to  go  with  him,  and  who  behaved  with 
perfect  coolness  and  firmness  during  their  visit  to  the  prison.  Hon.  E. 
8.  Hamlin,  of  Ohio,  formerly  a  member  of  the  House  of  Represeuta- 
-tives,  also  accompanied  them. 

As  they  reached  the  prison,  they  found  a  sentinel  in  the  yard  outside 
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the  door,  to  whom  they  gave  their  names,  and  the  object  of  their  yisit. 
After  some  delay  they  were  admitted,  and  fonnd  the  yestibnle  of  the 
prison  filled  with  men,  most  of  whom  were  said  to  be  fdavedealers.  A( 
the  foot  of  the  stairs  they  passed  through  an  iron  gate,  which  the  jailejr 
locked,  and  gave  the  key  to  the  gnard  stationed  there  ;  and  ascending  the 
stairs,  they  passed  through  another  iron  gate,  which  adnutted  them  to  the 
hall  into  which  the  cells  of  Drayton  and  Sayers  opened.  Through  th^ 
grated  doors  the  writer  spoke  to  those  men,  stating  his  name  and  posi- 
tion, assuring  them  that  he  had  come  to  inform  them  that  they  would  not 
be  lynched  as  the  slaveholders  threatened,  but  they  would  have  a  regular 
trial,  and  that  friends  would  see  their  legal  rights  protected.  They  had 
been  in  great  distress,  not  knowing  their  fate  ;  and  on  hearing  the  voic^ 
of  friendship  and  kindness,  they  were  melted  to  tears. 

While  conversing  with  them,  a*  mob  obtained  the  key  to  the  lower 
gate,  and  ascending  the  stairs,  called  on  the  writer  to  retire  immediatelyi 
or  his  life  would  be  in  danger.  He  spoke  kindly,  saying  he  should 
soon  be  through  with  his  business,  and  would  then  accompany  them 
down  stairs.  But  the  jailer  assured  them  that  the  writer  should  not 
leave  the  hall,  until  they  returned  and  delivered  up  the  key  of  the  low€»r 
gate  to  the  guard.  The  writer  continued  to  converse  with  Drayton  an^ 
Sayers,  and  the  jailer  induced  the  mob  to  retire  dpwn  stairs  to  tilie 
vestibule. 

After  he  had  concluded  his  conversation  with  the  two  prisoners, 
he  looked  into  the  other  rooms,  which  were  occupied  by  slaves  and 
slavedealers,  who  were*  examining  their  victims.  They  then  descended 
to  the  lower  gate,  where  the  mob  in  the  vestibule  appeared  to  be  highly 
excited.  The  jailer  hesitated  in  permitting  them  to  pass  through  the 
gate,  into  the  presence  and  within  the  power  of  the  mob  ;  but  he  was 
directed,  in  a  voice  of  kindness,  to  let  them  pass  through.  The  mass  of 
beings  before  them  was  dense  and  highly  enraged,  uttering  profane  im- 
precations against  the  writer  and  all  abolitionists.  The  jailer  opened 
the  gate,  and  they  passed  through  among  the  crowd,  which  pressed  back 
and  opened  a  narrow  defile  through  which  the  writer  and  his  two  friends 
passed  to  the  door,  and  soon  found  themselves  in  the  jail  yard  fh>m 
whence  they  entered  the  street ;  and  the  writer  went  directly  to  the  Hall 
of  Representatives,  where  he  found  his  friends  anxious  in  regard  to  his 
safety,  having  learned  that  he  had  gone  to  visit  the  prisoners  at  the 
jail.  To  them  he  related  the  incidents  that  had  occurred,  and  when  the 
House  was  called  to  order,  Mr.  Palfrey,  of  Massachusetts,  offered  the 
followiug  preamble  and  resolution  : 

"  Whereas  conmion  report  represents  that  a  lawlen  mob  has  as- 
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Mmbled  within  the  District  of  Oolombia,  on  each  of  the  two  nights 
last  past,  and  has  committed  acts  of  yiolence,  and  set  at  defiance 
the  constituted  authorities  of  the  TTnited  States,  menacing  individuals  of 
tluB  bodj,  and  other  persons  residing  in  the  citj,  therefore, 

"  Resolved,  That  a  Select  Committee  of  five  members  be  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  facts  referred  to,  and  to  report  their  opinion  whether 
farther  legislation  is  necessary  or  expedient  in  the  premises  ;  and  further, 
{hat  they  have  leave  to  sit  during  the  sessions  of  the  House." 

The  resolution  involving  a  question  of  privilege,  took  precedence  of 
in  other  business,  and  an  excited  debate  arose  upon  it.  South- 
em  members  appeared  to  be  sincere  in  the  opinion  that  the  fugitive 
itaves  had  committed  a  grievous  wrong  in  leaving  the  service  of  their 
masters,  and  that  those  who  uded  them  in  their  attempt  to  escape  had 
been  guilty  of  crime.  They  did  not  stop  to  reason  ;  but  assuming  that 
the  captain  and  mate  of  the  vessel  had  placed  themselves  beyond  human 
sympathy,  they  spoke  of  the  writer's  visit  to  them  as  itself  a  violation 
of  law,  and  an  act  which  rendered  him  an  outlaw,  and  with  an  air  of 
arrogance  he  was  asked  publicly  before  the  House  whether  he  had  not 
Tinted  the  prisoners  7  He  replied  that  he  had  visited  them,  not  merely 
1>ecau8e  he  possessed  the  moral  and  legal  right  to  do  so ;  but  he  had 
done  it  from  a  bense  of  imperative  duty,  ftrom  the  performance  of 
which  he  had  not  been  and  never  should  be  deterred  except  by  positive 
force. 

They  appeared  surprised  at  these  views,  and  one  of  them,  Mr. 
Haskell,  of  Tennessee,  at  once  inquired  whether  the  writer  believed  it 
tlaorally  right  for  a  slave  to  leave  the  service  of  his  master  ? 

Astonished  at  the  question,  he  replied  that  ho  believed  with  Jefferson 
and  the  Republican  fathers  "  that  aM  men  held  from  the  Creator  equal 
rights  to  live  and  to  enjoy  liberty :  That  whenever  an  individual  stepped 
between  God  and  his  fellow-men  to  deprive  them  of  this  right,  he  does  ii 
(U  hisj>eril:  That  it  was  not  only  the  right  of  the  oppressed  to  obtain 
their  liberty  at  the  earliest  moment  they  could  do  so,  even  by  slaying 
their  oppressor,  but  it  was  their  unquestioned  duty  to  do  so,  even  to  the 
taking  of  the  life  of  every  man  who  opposed  them."  Mr.  Haskell  replied 
that  the  writer  "  ought  to  be  hanged  as  high  as  Haman,  but  that  his 
effrontery  was  so  much  beyond  his  own  conception  he  would  interrogate 
him  no  further."    The  debate  occupied  the  entire  day. 

While  this  subject  was  agitating  the  House,  Mr.  Hale,  in  the  Senate, 
asked  leave  to  introduce  a  bill  to  prevent  riots  and  unlawful  assemblages 
in  the  city  of  Washington,  on  which  a  very  exciting  debate  arose  in 
tliat  body,  and  at  the  close  of  the  day  it  was  dilhcult  to  say  whether  the 
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excitement  was  most  intensified  in  the  Senate,  in  th^  House  of  Bepr^ 
sentatives,  or  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Calhoun  was  the  first  to  denounce  Mr.  Hale's  motion,  and  witb 
great  solemnity,  spoke  of  the  slave  question  as  the  one  most  likely  to 
dissolye  the  Union.  He  referred  to  all  men  who  offered  resistance  to 
the  slaveholding  policy  as  demagogues,  and  dangerous  to  the  GoTer»> 
ment.  He  appeared  to  entertain  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  constitutional 
and  moral  duty  of  those  who  wielded  the  Government  to  support  aoi^ 
extend  slavery. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  pronounced  the  bill  of  Mr.  Hale  to  preveol 
mobs,  to  be  a  "  bill  to  protect  incendiaries  and  kidnappers.''  Mr.  Foote^ 
of  Mississippi,  charged  Mr.  Hale  with  complicity  in  the  escape  of  slavey 
and  declared  if  he  would  come  to  his  State,  "he,  should  be  hanged  by  a 
Toob  to  the  first  convemmt  tree  /'  but  Mr.  Hale  bore  hixnself  with  cooLaes(i( 
and  decided  ability,  meeting  his  assailants  at  every  point  with  factii 
arguments,  and  logic,  that  could  not  be  resisted  by  human  reason. 

On  the  following  morning  **  The  Union,"  a  newspaper  published  i« 
the  city  of  Washington,  being  the  Administration  organ,  contained  Qd^ 
article  asserting  that  the  excitement  in  the  city  had  been  greatly  increaa^ 
ed  by  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Giddings  and  others  to  lend  aid  and  comfort 
and  counsel  to  the  white  prisoners  Drayton  and  Sayers  :  That  the  abolir 
tion  incendiaries,  Hale  and  Giddings,  had  thrown  firebrands  into  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress,  which  had  produced  an  excited  debate  in  each  of 
those  bodies.  It  stated  that  Mr.  Giddings  justified  the  kidnappers,  de- 
glaring  that  although  the  act  was  legally  forbidden,  it  was  morally  right 
Mr.  Hale,  in  the  Senate,  expressed  himself  willmg  to  relax  the  laws 
and  weaken  the  protection  given  to  slave  property  in  the  District.  In- 
deed, the  whole  article  was  calculated  to  direct  the  violence  of  the  mob 
towards  Messrs.  Hale  and.  Giddings. 

At  the  reassembling  of  the  Senate  on  the  following  day,  that  bodj 
passed  to  the  ordinary  business  of  leg^lation,  and  bestowed  no  further  at* 
tention  to  the  question  which  occupied  the  previous  day.  But  the  House 
resumed  the  debate  on  Mr.  Palfrey's  resolution  with  increased  energy, 
The  discussion,  however,  was  no  longer  confined  to  one  side.  Mr.  Root| 
of  Ohio,  a  man  of  unusual  powers  in  debate,  always  bold  and  gentle- 
manly, exposed  with  perfect  fearlessness  the  despotism  which  southern 
members  were  endeavoring  to  establish. 

While  this  debate  was  progressing,  one  Hope  H.  Slatter,  of  Balti- 
more, a  slavedealer,  having  purchased  some  fifty  of  the  slaves  who  had 
attempted  to  escape,  marched  his  victims  from  the  jail  to  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  and  along  that  court  street  of  the  city  to  the  raihroad  depot, 
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which  then  stood  on  the  avenue  near  the  Tjber.  The  scene  was  des- 
cribed by  those  who  saw  it  ajs  truly  heartrending.  In  the  mouruM 
procession  were  fathers  and  mothers,  brothers  and  sisters,  sons  and 
daughters,  bidding  a  final  adieu  to  their  parents  and  friends,  to  all  they 
held  dear  on  earth,  conscious  that  they  were  on  their  way  to  southern 
markets  ;  '*  that  bourne  from  whence  no  slave  returns,"  It  was  said  that 
all  hearts  were  pained  and  all  eyes  suffused  with  tears,  save  those  of 
the  alayedealer  and  of  the  chaplin  to  the  House,  Rev.  Henry  Slicer, 
whose  countenance  appeared  bland  and  smiling  as  he  entered  the  car, 
send  walking  between  the  agonized  victims,  greeted  Slatter,  shaking  him 
cordially  by  the  hand,  and  then  turned  aside  to  reprove  one  of  the  men 
flitting  near,  a  member  of  the  same  denomination  to  which  Slicer  be- 
longed, for  having  attempted  to  regain  his  liberty.  Indeed  it  was 
asserted  that  Slicer  had  administered  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Sapper  to  this  man  a  few  days  previously  :  And  now  amid  the  sighs 
and  groans,  agony  and  despair,  the  clanking  of  chains,  the  prayers  of 
victims,  and  the  profanity  of  assistant  slavedealers,  Slicer  was  admims- 
tering  Christian  reproof  to  a  member  of  his  own  church  for  attempting 
to  regain  the  rights  which  God  had  given  him. 

On  the  following  day,  as  the  House  was  called  to  order  and  the 
chaplain  ascended  the  desk  and  spread  his  hands  in  the  attitude 
of  prayer  to  invoke  the  blessing  of  God,  members  appeared  disgusted 
at  the  sacrilegious  hypocrisy,  and  one  of  them,  putting  on  his  hat, 
began  to  swear  as  Slicer  began  to  pray  ;  and  while  the  latter  invoked 
the  blessing  of  God  upon  members,  one  of  them  called  on  the  same 
Almighty  Being  to  damn  such  preachers,  and  most  of  those  present 
appeared  to  feel  that  the  prayer  of  one  and  the  curses  of  the  other 
were  about  equally  efficacious.  If  the  reader  should  regret  that  these 
details  are  placed  on  record,  the  writer  begs  leave  to  say  this  work  is 
not  designed  to  keep  facts  out  of  view^ .  but  to  transmit  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  posterity  the  incidents  of  that  day  simply  as  they  transpired. 

It  had  now  become  evident  that  southern  members  were  satisfied  that 
bluster  and  arrogance,  and  threats  of  dissolving  the  Union  were  operating 
against  them,  and  that  the  sooner  the  debate  was  closed  the  better  for 
the  interests  of  slavery.  The  writer  saw  that  if  he  spoke  on  the  subject 
he  must  do  so  on  that  morning.  Although  the  object  of  constant  as- 
sault, he  had  forborne  to  speak,  desirous  of  hearing  his  opponents  fully 
before  he  attempted  to  answer  them.  The  debate  had  lasted  three  days, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer  was  the  most  profitable  to  the  nation 
that  had  ever  occurred  in  Congress  ;  and  whether  his  own  speech  was 
just  or  unjust  to  his  opponents  or  to  himself,  he  thinks  he  never  addressed 
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the  Honse  ander  circnmstaiices  more  fitTorable.  The  principal  chftrac- 
teristic  of  the  speech  was  its  independence  of  thought  and  expression. 
The  resolation  was  laid  on  the  table  :  And  it  is  believed  that  this  at- 
tempt was  the  last  put  forth  by  the  slave  power  in  Congress  to  silence 
the  voice  of  northern  philanthropy  by  arrogant  bluster  lind  supercilioua 
attempts  at  intimidation. 

While  the  writer  was  speaking,  a  note  from  a  friend  was  placed  before 
hhn,  saying  that  the  '*  Edmundson  asters"  and  brother  were  among  Hm 
victims  purchased  by  the  slavedealer  Slatter.  The  brother  had  called  on 
the  writer  a  few  days  before  to  obtain  from  hun  letters  of  commendation 
to  northern  phihmthropists,  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  contributions  to 
redeem  his  two  sisters.  His  complexion  was  light,  his  features  were 
Caucasian,  his  phrenological  development  bespoke  a  high  order  of  talent, 
his  language  was  good  and  his  deportment  and  bearhig  gentlemanly. 
He  said  he  had  seven  hundred  dollars  in  money  and  could  leave  slavery 
on  any  day  as  he  commanded  his  own  tune,  paying  his  master  for  it ; 
"  But,"  said  he,  "  /  never  trill  forsake  those  sisiersJ*  Nor  did  he.  He 
was  in  the  procession,  walking  by  their  side,  at  the  time  referred  to ; 
and  while  surrounded  with  indescribable  suffering  he  appeared  absorbed 
m  thought,  anxious  only  to  soothe  and  comfort  the  sisters  to  whom  he 
was  devotedly  attached.  That  manly  form  now  toils  beneath  the  lash, 
or  sleeps  in  a  servile  grave.  The  sisters  were  redeemed  by  northern 
philanthropists  at  an  extravagant  price.  The  family  was  said  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  talented  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  the  writer 
fully  concurs  in  that  opinion.* 

On  the  3d  April  Mr.  Cummins,  of  Ohio,  a  Democrat,  offered  to  the 
consideration  of  the  House  a  series  of  resolutions  congratulating  tlie 
French  people  upon  the  success  of  their  then  recent  revolution  and 
tendering  them  the  sympathy  of  our  Government.  The  Honse  siuh 
pended  its  rules  for  the  .purpose  of  considering  these  resolutions,  to 
which  many  of  the  whig  members  were  opposed. 

Mr.  Ashman,  of  Massachusetts,  proposed  an  amendment  declaring 
our  full  and  hearty  sympathy  in  the  pledge  of  the  French  nation  for  the 
immediate  emancipation  of  slavery  in  the  French  colonies.  To  this 
amendment  Mr.  Schenck,  of  Ohio,  proposed  to  add  the  following  wordi^ 
"  recognizing  as  we  do  the  cardinal  republican  principle  that  there  skaU 

*  A  few  daji  nibie<iaentljr  to  ttie  fcene  described  In  ttie  text,  ttie  miter,  on  openlof  a  letter  trm 
New  Tork,  took  from  it  a  draft  for  nine  hundred  doUan.  The  letter  was  elgned  **  A  Oramdtam 
ctf  John  Jacob  A9ior^^  who  had  been  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  In  New  Tork.  In  his  letter  h* 
desired  the  money  to  be  naed  for  the  redemption  of  the  Ednrandson  sbtera.  The  whole  Utaoonl 
ii<:oe»ar7  to  redeem  them  was  made  op,  and  tlie  rirtew  were  redeemed  and  ■ubeequentily  Diliicilefl 
at  Oberlin  CoUege,  Ohio. 
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b  wMir  da/t^  mar  tiiiwhmfarjr  iknritait  OBo^t  /or  crjtte.'^  Thus  wife 
tlM  HoQfle  again  at  onoe  precipitated  upon  the  disciwion  of  the  ealgeet 
•f  bvman  hondage. 

Sindlar  resolatioDa  had  been  oflpred  in  the  Senate,  to  which  Mr.  Hate 
^riEoPed  a  similar  amendmeot^  and  Ibat  body  and  the  Honae  of  Repm- 
sentatires  were  thus  simnltaneonsl j  engtiged  in  discnsmng  the  primal 
tmfts  on  which  gOTemments  are  institnted.  After  seyeral  days  of 
aarneat  debate  in  both  Hoosee,  the  re8olnti(»id  were  adopted :  Bat  Mr. 
Palfrey  moyed  a  recondderation  of  the  yote,  and  on  that  motion  deUfored 
mub  of  tiie  aUeat  speeches  of  the  sessioo. 

la  the  course  of  this  debate  the  fogitiTS  slave  act  of  1850  was  teiy 
th<MN>nghly  examined,  and  members  appeared  satisfied  that  no  man  nor 
oAcer  of  the  free  States  was  under  any  constitutional  obligation  to  aid 
taf  the  arrest  or  return  of  fugitiye  alayes :  And  that  if  such  fngitifis 
were  to  slay  his  master  and  all  others  who  opposed  his  escape,  there 
was  no  law  to  punish  him. 

In  following  these  conaeouUve  events  we  hare  failed  to  mention  in 
difoaological  order  the  death  of  the  yenerable  Ex-President  Adams, 
who  had  so  long  stood  forth  as  the  leader  of  freedom's  hosts.  His 
lamp  of  life  had  long  seemed  fitintly  to  flicker  in  the  socket.  He  often 
expressed  to  the  writer  and  others  his  •  consciousness,  to  use  his  own 
words,  of  standing  "  upon  the  rerge  of  eternity,"  and  in  contindng  his 
diary  he  termed  his  own  writings,  after  the  paralytic  shock  referred  to 
heretofore,  as  ''posthumous,''  saying  he  was  morally  and  politically  and 
almost  physically  dead  :  Yet  he  continued  cheerful  and  exhibited  as  great 
a  degree  of  interest  in  the  cause  of  human  rights  as  he  had  ever  done. 
^^1^,  On  the  morning  of  the  21st  February  he  was  in  bis  seat  at  the 
usual  hour  of  commencing  business.  The  writer,  as  was  his  cus- 
tom, inquired  concerning  his  health.  He  shook  hands  with  his  accus- 
tomed cordiality,  while  his  ordinary  smile  se^ed  faintly  to  light  up  his 
countenance. 

Wh«i  the  House  proceeded  to  busmess  he  resumed  his  pen.  He 
had  conmienced  an  apostrophe  to  the  Genius  of  History,  which  was 
represented  by  the  recording  angel  sitting  on  the  clock  of  time  at 
tto  front  entrance  of  the  hall,  when  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  an 
apoplectic  fit,  was  carried  to  the  rotunda  in  apparently  an  unconscious 
state  and  laid  upon  a  sofa.  While  there  he  gave  utterance  to  those  last 
words  so  often  quoted  :  '*  This  is  the  last  of  earth,  but  I  am  prepared.^* 

*  The  writer  h«re  giTtf  the  wordf  m  be  then  naderttood  them,  but  the  committee  ftpfwlnted  to 
arrange  the  fbneral  ceremoniee  reported  his  lest  words  to  be,  "  this  It  the  laat  of  earth,  baft  I  am 
cotUimt.^    The  word  coniMi  the  writer  beiierce  waa  eeldom  need  by  Mr.  Adama. 
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He  was  soon-  alter  remoTed  to  the  Speaker's  room,  wkere  he  lay  ap- 
parently anconscioas  on  that  and  the  following  daj.  and  at  a-qoarter 
past  seven  o'clock  on  the  23d  he  departed  to  his  final  rest. 

Anotlier  subject  connected  with  slaTery  attracted  attention  near  ik» 
close  of  this  session  of  Congress.  In  the  long  pending  controTersj  be- 
tween onr  Government  and  Great  Britain  concerning  deported  slaves 
under  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  a  list  of  the  slavetr 
claimed  to  have  been  lost  was  made  out  and  presented  to  the  British 
Ministry. 

This  list  was  subsequently  found  to  be  fraudulent,  contaim'ng  the  namea 
of  a  large  number  of  imaginary  slaves  who  never  had  existence  :  But  it 
had  been  made  the  basis  of  negotiations,  and  our  Government  was  not 
only  used  as  the  instrument  for  supporting  slavery,  but  it  was  disgraceA 
by  a  petty  fraud  unworthy  of  honest  or  honorable  men. 

After  the  money  was  obtained  from  England,  the  claimants  being  held 
to  strict  proof  as  to  the  loss  of  slaves,  and  all  such  being  paid  for,  there 
were  several  thousand  dollars  remaining  in  the  treasury.  The  money 
properly  belonged  to  the  British  Government,  but  no  movement  to  refund 
it  was  made. 

A  Mr.  Hodges,  of  Maryland,  now  petitioned  Congress  for  indemnity 
for  a  slave  who  left  the  country  on. board  a  British  ship  in  1814.  TIm 
petitioner  bad  not  filed  his  claim  under  the  treaty,  nor  did  it  come  within 
treaty  stipulations  ;  but  finding  this  money,  which  had  been  obtained 
under  pretence  that  the  British  navy  had  carried  away  a  greater  number 
of  slaves  than  had  actually  left  their  masters,  he  called  on  Congress  to 
pay  him  for  the  loss  of  his  human  chattel  from  the  money  to  which 
neither  he  nor  the  Government  had  any  moral  right. 

The  petition  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  who 
had  been  appointed  by  a  whig  Speaker  (Mr.  Winthrop).  Six  members 
of  that  committee  were  from  the  free  States,  to  wit :  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Connecticut ;  C.  I.  Ingersoll,  of  Pennsylvania ;  Marsh,  of  Vermont ; 
Duer,  of  New  York  ;  McClellan,  of  Michigan,  and  Duncan,  of  Massa- 
chusetts. While  Messrs.  Rhett,  of  South  Carolina  ;  Hilliard,  of  Alar 
bama,  and  Pendleton,  of  Virginia,  represented  the  slave  States. 

This  committee,  apparently  without  a  dissenting  voice,  reported  a  bill 
to  pay  for  this  slave,  and  when  it  came  before  the  House  it  was  admitted 
by  all  that  the  slave  was  not  embraced  in  the  treaty  nor  in  the  subse- 
quent negotiation.  • 

2d.  That  the  treaty-making  power  could  impose  no  obligation  upon 
Congress  to  interfere  in  support  or  in  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

3d.  It  was  urged  that  slaves  were  not  property,  and  that  no  human 
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legislation  could  confer  any  moral  right  on  one  man  to  hold  another  as 
property. 

4th.  That  it  was  disgracefhl  to  our  Qovemment  for  Congress  to  legis- 
late npon  the  price  of  Qod's  image. 

Bat  although  the  whig  party  was  then  in  power  in  the  Honse  of  Re- 
presentatiyes,  this  bill  was  sanctioned  by  the  committee  of  the  whole 
body,  and  when  it  came  into  the  Honse,  the  friends  of  liberty  conld  not 
indnce  one-fifth  of  the  members  to  rote  for  the  Teas  and  Nays,  and  the 
bill  received  its  third  reading  and  final  passage  without  leaving  any  re- 
cord showing  who  voted  for,  or  who  against  it :  Northern  members  dared 
not  record  their  votes  for  the  bill,  and  were  afraid  to  vote  against  it. 

On  the  14th  August  Congress  adjourned,  having  spent  more  time  in 
tihe  discussion  of  slavery  and  questions  connected  with  that  institatkniy 
than  had  been  appropriated  to  that  subject  at  any  former  session. 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 

THE  SLAVE  TRADE  IN  THE  DI8TBICT  OF  COLUMBIA  SUSTAIKED — ^PROPERFT  VK 
HUMAN  FLESH  DECREED — THE  MOMENTOUS  ISSUE  ON  EXTENDING  SLATHT 
INTO  TEE  TBRRITOBIES  DECIDED. 

During  the  recesa  of  Congress  the  Presidential  election  took  ^^^^ 
place.  The  friends  of  Mr.  Van  Bnren  had  been  mortified  and 
dissatisfied  with  his  defeat  in  1840.  He  had  served  but  one  term,  whfle 
every  sonthem  President  had  been  reelected.  His  friends  determined 
to  nominate  him  again.  Bat  he  had,  while  serving  as  President,  ad- 
mitted the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  abolish  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  had  refused  to  hold  diplomatic  correspondence 
with  the  authorities  of  Texas  concerning  the  annexation  of  that  coun- 
try, believing  such  an  act  would  be  unconstitutional  Southern  states- 
men allowed  no  faltering  amoDg  their  professed  friends,  and  Mr.  Yan 
Buren  was  defeated  by  southern  influence  in  the  nomiuatiDg  convention, 
at  which  his  friends  were  greatly  offended*  They  nominated  General 
Cass,  however,  who  was  a  northern  man. 

The  Whigs  nominated  General  Taylor,  trusting  to  his  military  eharao 
ter  to  secure  his  election  :  But  he  was  a'  large  slaveholder  and  unaccept^ 
able  to  the  advocates  of  liberty.  Indeed,  they  would  not  support  either  j 
feeling  that  the  tune  had  fully  come  when  a  distinctive  organization 
should  be  formed  upon  snch  principles  as  would  lead  to  the  separation 
of  the  Government  and  the  free  States  from  the  support  of  slavery.  A 
Jarge  convention  assembled  at  Buffalo,  and  adopting  a  platform  of  doo* 
trines,  they  nominated  Mr.  Yan  Buren  as  their  candidate,  who  unhesi- 
tatiDgly  pledged  himself  to  the  principles  enunciated.  His  democratic 
friends  supported  him,  and  by  that  means  General  Cass  was  defeated, 
and  General  Taylor  was  elected  President. 

The  democratic  party  now  stood  humbled  before  the  country  in  conse- 
quence of  its  devotion  to  slavery  ;  while  the  Whigs  held  the  executive 
branch  of  government  solely  because  of  the  divisions  in  the  democratic 
ranks.  There  was  yet  no  distinct  issue  between  these  two  organizations  ^ 
Neither  professed  to  draw  any  distinction  between  slavery  and  freedom^ 
between  the  barbarism  of  oppression  and  Christian  civilization,  between 
right  and  wrong.   The  whig  party  came  into  power,  but  reflecting  states- 
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i  foresaw  that  its  disbaDdment  was  near  at  hand,  as  they  had  nnited 
upon  no  distinctite  principle  on  which  thej  could  rally,  after  the  offices 
ahonld  be  distribnted  and  executive  favors  granted. 

The  advocates  of  liberty  were  known  as  "  Pree-soilers,"  from  the  fact 
that  they  advocated  freedom  of  the  soil  wherever  Congress  held  exclu- 
sive jarisdiction.  They  had  broken  the  prestige  of  the  democratic  party, 
nd  now  looked  to  the  breaking  np  of  the  whig  organization  with  greal 
MDfidence. 

Under  these  circumstances  Congress  aasembled;  and  early  in  December 
Mr.  Palfrey  asked  leave  to  introduce  a  bill  to  repeal  all  acts,  and  such 
p^rt3  of  any  and  of  all  acts  of  Congress  which  authorize  the  existence 
or  support  of  slavery  or  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia^ 
The  intention  of  this  motion  was  to  place  before  the  country  the  fact 
thait  both  political  parties,  whig  and  democratic,  were  wielding  the  power 
ot  the  Government  for  the  maintenance  of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade^ 
while  they  constantly  denied  that  the  Government  or  free  States  were  in 
may  way  interested  or  concerned  in  that  institution.  On  Mr.  Pat> 
fret's  motion,  all  the  members  from  the  slave  States  voted  against  leave 
to  introduce  the  bill,  together  with  the  following  members  from  the  free 
States: 

H«w  York.    .    Mr.  Sherril :....! 

FtamsTLVAKu.    Messrs.  Brady,  Brown,  G.  I.  IngersoU,  Irwin,  Le- 
vin, Mann,  and  Strong 7 

Omo.    .    .    .    Messrs.  Kennon  and  Miller 2 

IxDUNA.    .    .  ''      Robbihson  and  Thompson 3 

IiUNois.    .    .  "      Ficklin,  Lincoln,  McClernard,  Richardson, 

and  Smith ...    5 

Iowa.    .    .    .    Mr.  Leffler 1 

Wisconsin.    .      **    Lynde 1 

Mainb.  .    .    .    Messrs.  Clark  and  Wiley % 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  only  twenty-one  members  from  the  free 
States,  all  but  one  of  whom  were  Democrats,  were  willing  to  place  their 
names  on  record  distinctly  in  favor  of  maintaining  slavery  and  the  slave 
trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  while  the  following  members  put  their 
names  on  record  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade 
in  said  District,  to  wit : 

Maine.      .    .    .    Messrs.  Belcher  and  Smart 2 

New  IIampshirb.  "    Peaslee,  Johnson,  and  Willson      ...  8 

Mabsachusetts.  .  "    Abbott.  Grinnell,  Hale,  King,  Palfrey, 

and  Rockwell 6 
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Connecticut. 
Rhode  Island. 
Niw  York.  . 


New  Jkrskt. 
Pennsylvania. 

Ohio.   .    .    . 


IlSDIANA.  . 

Illinois.  . 
Michigan. 
Iowa. 
Wisconsin. 


MessTTB.  CotIame)r,  Henrj,  and  Marsh    .         .    .    8 
"    Dixon,  Httbbard,  Rockwell,  and  Smith    .    4 
"    Cranston  and  Thnrston     ......    2 

"  Blackmer,  Conger,  Gott,  Greeley,  Han, 
Hohnes,  Kellogg,  W:  T.  Lawrence,  Sid- 
ney, Lawrence,  Lord,  McMellan,  Mar- 
Ym,  Mullen,  Nelson,  Petrie,  Pntnara,  . 
Reynolds,  Rnmsey,  St.  John,  Silyester, 
Slingeriand,  Starkweather,  Tallmadge, 

Warren,  and  White 96 

"    Dickfaidon  and  Gregory 2 

*'    Blanchard,   Bckhart,   Friedly,    Strohm, 

Thompson,  and  Wilhnot U 

"    Canby,  Parran,  Giddings,  Lahtn,  MonriB, 
Root,  Sawyer,  Taylor,  and  Vinton  .    .    9 

"    Dunn  and  Embre^ "8 

Mr.  Wentworth 1 

"    Stuart 1 

"    Thompson 1 

"    Darling 1 


Some  members  doubtless  Yoted  differently,  from  the  dictates  of  their 
own  judgments,  believing  their  people  difffered  from  them  ;  but  this  vote 
was  probably  a  fkir  representation  of  the  popular  vdce.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  candid  statesmen,  that  sixty-nine  out  of  every  ninety-one 
inhabitants  of  the  free  States  would  then  have  abolished  slavery  and  the 
slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  our  Territories,  and  upon  the 
high  seas,  had  they  possessed  the  power.  But  every  member  from  the 
slave  St»tes  was  in  favor  of  prostituting  the  power  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  uphold  the  institution  and  its  attendant  commerce  in  humati 
flesh. 

On  the  18th  December,  the  writer  asked  leave  to  introduce  a  bill  au- 
thorizing the  people  of  the  District  to  express  by  ballot  their  desire  as 
to  the  abolitiott  of  slavery.  Leave  was  granted  ;  the  bill  passed  its  first 
and  second  readh^,  but  on  the  question  of  engrossment,  Mr.  Tompkins, 
of  Tennessee,  discovered  that  it  gave  the  negro  an  opportunity  for 
sa}  ing  whether  he  desired  to  be  held  in  bondage.  Southern  slavehold- 
ert;  became  excited,  and  northern  conservatives  were  alarmed,  and  the 
bill  was  laid  on  the  table  by  a  large  majority. 

'i  he  object  of  these  movements  was,  to  inform  the  people  of  the  b^ 
States  that  they  were  involved  in  the  crimes  and  disgrace  of  maiAtain- 
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ing  slarerj  and  the  slaye  trade.    For  that  purpose,  Mr.  Gott,  of  New 
York,  introdoced  the  foUowing  preamble  and  resolution  : 

"  Whenoi  the  traffic  now  prosecuted  in  the  metn^lis  of  this  repub- 
SCy  in  human  beings  as  chattels,  is  contrary  to  justice  and  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  our  political  sjstem,  and  is  notoriouslj  a  reproach  to 
our  country  throughout  Christendom,  and  a  serious  hmdrance.to  the 
progress  of  republican  liberty  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  ;  therefore, 
^  "  Mesolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  instructed  to  re- 
port a  bill. soon  as  practicable,  prohibiting  the  slave  trade  in  said  Dis- 
trict."   The  mover  demanded  the  previous  question.* 

Mr.  Harrolson,  of  Georgia,  moved  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table  ; 
but  Mr.  y enable,  of  North  Carolina,  also  a  slaveholder,  declared  that  he 
wished  to  see  nartAem  Whigs  and  northern  Democrah  constrained  to 
show  their  hands,  to  let  the  country  see  how  they  voted.  He  hoped  that 
floutiiem  men  would  vote  against  laying  on  the  table.  This  proposition 
was  most  heartily  responded  to  by  every  "  Free^oiler."  The  motion  to 
lay  the  resolution  on  the  table  was  negatived,  and  the  demand  for  the 
previous  question  was  sustained.  This  brought  the  House  to  a  direct 
vote,  constraining  every  member  to  put  his  name  on  record  in  favor  of 
the  domestic  slave  trade  or  against  it. 

Consternation  rested  npon  the  countenances  of  northern  conservatives, 
as  they  called  themselves  ;  but  in  common  parlance,  they  were  more 
generally  known  as  ''  doughfacesP 

The  advocates  of  freedom  had  long  desired  to  bring  before  the  public 
the  name  of  every  man  who  was  willing  to  court  southern  favor  by  con- 
tinuing to  involve  the  people  of  the  free  States  in  crimes  which  were 
pronounced  ** piracy^'  when  committed  on  the  African  coast ;  and  now 
they  were  about  to  attain  that  object. 

The  members  from  the  slave  States,  without  .exception,  voted  against 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution  ;  while  those  of  the  free  States  voted  as 
follows  : 

Maine.    Yea — Mr.  Belcher, 1 

Nay — Messrs.  Clark,  Hammons,  Smart,  Wiley,  and  Wil- 
liams,   5 

New  Hampshire.    Yea — Messrs.  Johnson,  Peaslee,  Tuck,  and 

Williams,   •     .     • 4 

Nay — none. 

*  Bfte«D  yean  after  thb  effort  of  one  of  Um  dSfttngnlilMd  mm  of  New  Tock  to  loitrate  ttie  peo- 
ple fh>m  the  diagrace  and  guilt  of  lustaining  tlib  **  execrable  oommerce  In  human  fleah,"  Goremor 
Sejmoar,  of  that  Sute,  characterized  these  acta  aa  interfering  with  the  right!  of  the  South.    (  Vid4 
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Massachusetqi.    Yea — Heaars.  Abbott^  Ashman,  Qrinnell,  Hall, 

Hudson,  Palfrey,  King,  and  Rockwell, 8 

Nay — ^none. 
Rhods  IsLAin).    Yea — ^Messrs.  Cranston  and  Thnrston,     .    .    .    S 

Nay — none. 
CoKNBcncuT.    Yea — Messrs.  Dixon,  Hubbard,  and  Rockwell,    .    8 

Nay — ^none. 
Vermont.    Yea — ^Messrs.  Collamer,  Marsh,  and  Peck,   ....    3 
Nbw  York,    Yea — ^Messrs.  Blackmer,  Conger,   Gott,   Greeley, 
Hall,  Holmes,  Hunt,  Kellogg,  Lord,  Lawrence,  Law- 
rence,  Mc'Clelland,   Marrin,  Mullen,  Nicol,   Putnam, 
Rose,  Rumsey,  St.  John,  Sherril,  Sil?ester,  Slingerlaod, 
Starkweather,  Warren,  White,  and  Reynolds,      ...  26 
Nay — ^none. 
New  Jersey.    Yea — Messrs.  Gregory,  Hampton,  Newal,  and 

Yandyke, 4 

Nay — ^none. 
Pennsylvania.     Yea — ^Messrs.  Blanchard,  Butler,  Dickey,  Far- 
relly,  Friedly,  Hampton,  J.  R.  Ingersoll,  Irwin,  Mcll- 

Tain,  Mann,  Pollock,  Strohm, IS 

Nay — Messrs.  Bridges,  Brown,  and  C.  I.  Ingersoll,  .    .    .    8    * 
Offlo.    Yea — Messrs.  Canby,  Crowell,  Cummins,  Dickinson,  Ed- 
wards, Evans,  Farran,  Fisher,  Fries,  Giddings,  Lahm, 

Morris,  Richey,  Root,  and  Yinton, 15 

Nay — ^Messrs.  Kennon,  Miller,  uid  Sawyer, 3 

Indiana.    Yea — ^Messrs.  Cathcart,  Embree,  Henley,  Petit,  Rob- 

binson,  and  Rockhill, 6 

Nay — Mr.  Dunn, 1 

Ilunois.    Yea — Messrs.  Smith,  Turner,  and  Wentworth,  ...    8 

Nay — ^Messrs.  Ficklin,  Lincoln,  and  McClemand,    ...    8 

Michigan.    Yea — Messrs.  Stuart,-and  Bingham,  ......    2 

Nay — ^none. 

Wisconsin.    Aye — Messrs.  Darling  and  Lynde, 2 

Nay — none. 

IowA«    Aye — Messrs.  Leffler  and  Thompson, 2 

On  this  vote  the  free  States  cast  ninety-four  votes  for  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  but  fifteen  in  favor  of 
continuing  to  involve  themselves  and  constituents  in  the  support  of  that 
barbarous  traffic.  The  members  from  the  slave  States,  sixty-seven  in 
number,  voted  unanimously  in  fiAVor  of  continuing  this  relic  of  a  mora 
barbarous  age. 
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New  Hampshire,  MuBacliiiaettB,  Rhode  Island,  ConnGcticnt,  Yer- 
moiit,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  yoted 
imanimoaslj  for  its  abolition.  Maine  gave  five  votes,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio  and  Illinofe  eadi  gave  three  votes,  and  Indiana  one  vote,  to  oon- 
tinne  the  sale  of  men  und  women  in  the  District  of  Colambia.  The 
final  vote«tood  94  in  theaffirmative,  and  88  in  the  negative — nearly  fifl^ 
members  not  voting.  Indeed,  the  attention  of  the  House  was  particu- 
larly oalled  to  Messrs.  Traman  Smith,  of  Connecticut,  and  Caleb  H. 
Smith,  of  Indiana,  who  were  in  their  seats,  bat  apparently  anwilling  to 
vote  either  for  against  the  resolotiion. 

Wire-working  politicians  appeared  V>  ^  alarmed  at  this  vote.  Mr. 
Stnart,  of  Michigan,  moved  a  reconsideration  ;  and  after  many  incidental 
morHons  and  delays,  the  vote  was  reconsidered,  by  119  to  81.  Messrs. 
Caleb  6.  Smith,  of  Indiana,  and  Tnmian  Smith,  of  Connecticut,  who 
were  in  their  seats,  bnt  did  not  vote  on  adopting  the  resolatioD,  now 
voted  for  its  reconsideration.  Some  twenty  other  members  who  failed 
to  vote,  on  adopting  the  resolntion,  now  voted  for  reconsidering  it. 
WhQe  Messrs.  Orinnell,  of  Massachosetts  ;  Lord,  Nicol,  and  Tallmadge, 
of  New  York  ;  VanDyke,  of  New  Jersey;  Butler,  Pollock,  and  Thomp- 
son, of  Pennsylvania  ;  Canby,  Taylor,  and  Tlnton,  of  Ohio,  changed 
their  votes  ;  having  voted  for  the  resolution,  they  now  voted  to  recon- 
sider. 

The  resolution  being  reconsidered,  passed  into  the  orders  of  the  day, 
and  was  no  more  heard  from. 

j^.  But  the  slave  power,  no  way  daunted  by  these  manifestations, 
appeared  determined  to  constrain  members  to  admit  that  *'  slaws 
v>ere  property  f  although  that  idea  had  been  repudiated  by  the  conven- 
tion that  framed  the  Constitution  and  rejected  as  often  as  it  had  been 
presented  to  the  consideration  of  Congress,  slaveholders  constantly  as- 
serted and  reasserted  the  revolting  dogma  that  men  created  in  the  image 
of  God,  with  intellects  clustering  with  immortal  hopes,  were  property; 
and  northern  conservatives  had  caught  up  the  disgusting  phrase,  and 
constantly  repeated  "  slaves  are  property  f  while  the  advocates  of  human 
rights  denounced  the  doctrine  as  barbarous  and  infidel  in  character. 

The  case  was  one  of  unusual  iuterest.  In  December,  1835,  Major 
Dade,  while  lying 'at  "  Port  Brooke,"  near  Tampa  Bay  in  Florida, 
with  his  battalion  of  regular  troops,  was  ordered  to  Fort  King,  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  miles  in  a  north-easterly  direction  through  an  unbroken 
forest.  Neither  Dade  nor  any  of  his  officers  was  acquainted  with  the 
road,  and  he  sought  a  guide  to  conduct  them  on  their  way.  He  was 
told  that  a  slave  named  ^'  Louis,"  belonging  to  a  man  named  Papheco, 
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was  well  acquainted  with  the  proposed  route.  On  examining  Lonis,  he 
fonnd  him  remarkably  intelligent,  speaking  four  languages  with  focili^, 
well  bred  and  apparently  the  yery  man  he  wanted.  By  contract  with 
the  master  he  was  employed  at  twenty-eight  dollars  per  month. 

Louis,  conscious  that  the  Maroons,  who  had  for  nearly  a  century  suf- 
fered persecution  at  the  hands  of  the  white  people,  were  desirous  of 
opening  the  second  Florida  war  by  some  important  blow  that  should 
gire  them  influence  with  the  Indians,  gave  them  notice  of  the  time  thai 
Dade  was  to  start  from  Fort  Brooke  and  the  route  he  was  to  trayd. 
The  Maroons  made  the  necessary  arrangements,  and  inyiting  a  certain 
number,  of  Indians  to  attend  them,  encamped  on  an  island  in  the  Wahoo 
Swamp,  three  miles  from  where  Dade  and  his  troops  biyouacked  on  tha 
night  of  the  fourth  day  from  Fort  Brooke ;  and  on  the  fatal  28th 
December,  a.d.  1835,  massacred  the  battalion,  only  two  of , the  whole' 
number  escaping.  Louis  was  wiUi  the  troops  a  few  minutes  before  thejr 
were  fired  upon,  but  after  the  lAassacre  was  consummated  he  united  hki 
fortunes  with  an  Indian  chief  called  "  Wildcat,"  and  with  him  was  ia 
almost  eyery  battle  of  the  Florida  war,  until  the  conyention  between 
Oeneral  Jessup  and  the  Indians  in  183t,  by  which  that  officer  agreed  to 
protect  the  Seminoles,  who  should  surrender  for  emigration,  and  their 
property. 

Soon  after  that  arrangement  was  made.  Wildcat  appeared  in  Oeneral 
Jessup's  camp  with  Louis,  whom  he  claimed  to  hold  as  his  ownftoperty^ 
declaring  that  he  captured  him  at  Dade's  massacre. 

The  general  recognizing  the  doctrine  that  "  slaves  are  property,^  con- 
sidered the  honor  of  his  Ooyemment  pledged,  and  he  sent  Louis  with 
other  negroes  and  Indians  west  of  Arkansas,  to  settle  in  the  Indian 
country.  ^ 

Pacheco,  finding  that  his  slaye  had  been  sent  to  the  Indian      .^^^ 
country,  presented  his  petition  to  Congress,  asking  that  body  to 
pay  him  for  the  loss  of  his  slaye  who  had  caused  the  massacre  of  an  entire 
battalion  of  troops,  besides  the  other  injuries  he  had  done  in  two  yearaf 
senrice  with  the  enemies  of  the  country. 

The  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  was  composed  of  fiye  southern 
and  four  northern  members,  and  the  petition  of  Pacheco  was  referred  (o 
that  committee.  The  southern  majority  reported  a  bill,  but  the  northern 
minority  made  a  strong  report  against  tiie  claim.  This  was  not  usual  in 
that  day  :  but  Mr.  Dickey,  of  Pennsylyaniay  presented  a  minority  report^ 
which  was  signed  by  himself,  by  Hon.  Dudly  MlUnrin,  of  New  Yock|> 
Hon.  James  Wiilson,  of  New  Hampehlre,  and  by  Hon.  Dayid  Fisher,  of 
Ohio. 
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Mr.  Dickej  led  in  the  debate,  urging  that  daoes  wen  not  properif. 
Mr^  Bort,  of  South  GaroUna^  called  him  to  order  for  dumusmg  slaverf: 
tat  aoathern  membei^  were  not  long  in  diacoverlng  that  when  thej  calted 
<m  Oongrese  to  paj  for  Blaves  #ho  had  done  the  ooontrj  as  much  hgnry 
88  Lonli  had,  northern  members  were  indined  to  examine  the  real  merits 
of  the  daim.  Mr  Burt  was  bold  and  manly,  declaring  the  only  qnestiop 
that  ooold  arise  in  the  case  was  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Dickey,  thatsIaTes 
wire  or  were  not  proptrtp,  Mr.  GoUamer,  of  Yermont,  inqdred  whether 
other  questions  were  not  inyolved.  Mr.  Bart  replied  that  he  would 
loaTe  no  other  loophole  for  gentlemen  to  escape.  After  debate  the  YOte 
was  taken  in  committee  aod  stood,  far  the  bill  seyenty,  against  it  forty- 
lour.  When  it  had  been  reported  to  the  House,  Mr.  Crowell,  of  Ohio, 
nofed  to  lay  it  on  the  table  ;  but  his  motion  failed,  by  a  yote  of  eighty* 
Am  against  sixty-sbc  The  bill  was  then  passed  to  its  engroomeut, 
when  Mr.  Oiddings  moyed  a  reconsideration,  and  on  that  motion  the  bi&- 
was  again  debated,  and  the  yote  on  its  passage  was  taken  by  yeas  and 
nays  anudst  the  most  intense  interest. 

Hie  question  was  yital  to  the  character  of  slayery.  The  bill  had  been 
reported  by  a  leading  slayehokier,  had  been  argued  with  all  the  apparent 
confidence  which  usually  characterized  southern  members  wheneyer  the 
histitution  was  inyolved:  it  had  also  been  boldly  and  ably  opposed. 
The  doctrme  of  property  in  huMon  souls  and  bodies  was  denounced  as 
heathenish,  barbarous  and  infidel ;  and  those  who  engaged  in  the  debate 
were  anzioas  and  excited. 

As  the  deputy  Clerk,  a  slayebolder,  proceeded  to  call  the  names  of 
members,  it  appeared  that  the  yote  was  to  be  nearly  equal.  Some  mem- 
bers kept  count  for  their  own  satisfaction.  When  the  roll  had  been 
called  through,  the  Clerk  appeared  perplexed ;  but  after  some  dday, 
handed  his  report  to  the  Speaker,  who  announced  the  yote,  ayes  mndy, 
noes  eigktf^fie,  and  as  the  Speaker  then  stated  that  it  became  his  duty 
to  yote  wheneyer  his  yoice  would  change  the  result,  proceeded  to  giye  his 
reasons  why  he  should  yote  against  the  bill  While  doing  this,  the  Clerk 
handed  him  another  report,  when  the  Speaker,  after  looking  at  it,  said 
the  yote  was  reported  mnety-^me  in  the  afi&rmatiye,  eighty-nine  in  the 
■flgatiye,  and  he  declared  the  bill  carried. 

The  countenance  of  the  Clerk  and  his  manner  was  such  that  members 
were  satisfied  of  the  fraud  which  he  had  thus  attempted  in  the  £ace  of 
the  House :  and  Mr.  Dickey  immediately  called  attention  to  what  he 
publicly  characterised  as  the  error  of  the  Clerk,  and  showed  from  the 
record  of  names  and  yotes  that  eighty-nine  yotes  had  been  recorded 
against  the  bill,  and  precisely  the  same  number  in  fayor  of  it,  while  Mr. 
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Farrellj,  of  Pennsylyaiiiay  declared  that  he  had  vated  againtt  the  bill, 
bat  the  Clerk  had  not  entered  his  vote.  ThoB  there  had  been  actually 
ninety  votes  giren  ag^ainst  the  paasage  of  the  bill  while  only  dghtjoiiie 
had  been  given  for  it.  On  this  exposure  of  &aad,  the  Speaker  corrected 
the  journal  and  annoonced  the  bill  as  hit. 

The  supporters  of  slavery  were  mortified  and  depressed  by  this  unex- 
pected result,  which  showed  that  southern  influence  and- party  dictation 
could  no  longer  subject  the  eimscience  of  northern  men  to  the  bar> 
barous  dogma  that  men  are  property.  The  friends  of  humanity  were 
greatly  cheered  by  this  result.  Of  the  twenty-two  memb«»  from  Ohio 
only  Mr.  Bitchey,  of  Perry  County,  Mr.  Cunmiins,  of  Tuscarawas,  and 
Mr.  Taylor,  of  Boss,  voted  in  &vor  of  the  bill,  while  such  lJ>emocrat8  as 
Farran,  Fries,  Lahm,  Miller,  Morris,  Sawyer,  and  Starkweather,  voted 
against  it.  No  member  from  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  Yermont,  New  Jersey,  Michigan,  Wisconsin  or 
Iowa,  voted  with  the  slaveholders.  But  from  Maine,  Messrs.  Gli^ip, 
Clark,  and  Williams;  from  New  York,  Messrs.  Birdsall,  Maclay,  Murphy, 
NicoU,  and  Tallmadge  ;  from  Pennsylvania,  Messrs.  Brady,  Bridges, 
Brodhead,  Charles,  Brown,  0.  I.  Ingersdl,  Levin,  and  Moore ;  from 
Indiana,  Messrs.  Dunn,  B.  W.  Thompson,  uid  Wick  ;  and  from  UlincHS, 
Messrs.  M'Clernand  and  Richardson,  voted  to  pay  Pacheco  one  thou- 
sand dollars  in  consequence  of  General  Jessup's  having  sent  a  most 
dangerous  enemy  out  of  Florida. 

To  ease  ofif  the  blow  thus  directed  at  the  heart  of  the  peculiar  insti- 
tution, a  motion  was  made  to  reconsider  the  vote,  and  after  searching 
the  city,  one  hundred  and  five  members  were  persuaded  t^  vote  for  the 
bill,  while  only  ninety-five  opposed  it ;  but  although  it  actually  passed  the 
House,  the  feeling  against  it  was  so  strong  that  its  friends  never  brought 
it  before  the  Senate  for  action,  and  the  claim  was  never  renewed.'^ 

In  this  debate  an  important  prmciple  was  fully  admitted  by  the  ad- 
vocates, of  slavery.  No  one  denied  that  a  commanding  generd  or 
executive  officer  in  time  of  war  may  capture,  emancipate,  or  send 
out  of  the  country  any  or  all  slaves  that  he  may  deem  necessary  for  the 
public  safety.  They  admitted  the  power  of  Oeneral  Jessup  to  capture 
and  send  Louis  out  of  the  country,  and  sustained  the  doctrine  of  OeiH 
eral  Jackson,  practised  at  New  Orleans  in  1814. 

In  January,  Mr.  Diz,  of  New  York,  presented  to  the  Senate     ^^g^^ 
resolutions  of  the  Leg^ature  of  that  State,  declaring  that  for  the 
United  States  to  permitr  slavery  to  exist  in  New  Mexico  was  revoltii^ 
to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  instructing  their  Senators  to  q>p08e  ils 

•  Fr<i«  <*IilKi  of  flMMa,**  p.  101. 
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aiflteiice  therein.  Tbe  Tesolotioiu  also  ins^cted  the  Senators  of  that 
Btate  to  use  tiieir  best  efforts  to  preront  the  jurisdiction  of  Texas  from 
extending  beyond  the  Nueces,  and  to  preserre  tiie  territory  between  the 
Nneoes  and  Rio  Grande  to  freedom. 

These  resolations  were  regarded  as  ofilrosiYe  to' southern  Senators, 
some  of  whom  objected  to  them  as  unworthy  of  that  ordinary  respect 
which  was  usually  extended  to  the  resolres  of  sorereign  States  ;  and  an 
angry  debate  arose,  in  which  New  York  and  other  free  States  were 
treated  with  disrespect  and  referred  to  with  arrogant  contempt ;  but 
the  resolutions  were  finally  ordered  to  be  printed. 

A  few  days  subsequently,  Mr.  Wallace,  of  South  Carolina,  presented 
to  tiie  House  of  Representatiyes  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Legislature 
of  that  State,  declaring  that  the  time  for  discussing  the  excluaon  of 
Soutii  Carolina  from  her  equal  share  in  the  Territories  was  passed,  and 
that  her  "  people  were  prepared  to  unite  with  their  sister  States  in 
fmdimg  the  appUeatian  of  the  *  WUmot  Proviso  *  to  such  territory  at  cmg 
§md  at  aU  haza/rdiP 

It  was  understood  that  these  resolutions  were  intended  as  an  answer 
and  a  defiance  to  the  doctrines  asserted  by  the  Legislature  of  New 
York,  and  these  two  States  were  the  first  to  form  a  distinct  issue  upon 
tibe  sul^t  of  freedom  in  our  Territories, 

In. presenting  the  resolutions  of  South  Carolha,  Mr.  Wallace  re- 
marked that  his  State  had  deliberately  taken  her  position,  which  she 
moM  not  abandon. 

This  issue  was  regarded  as  most  important  at  that  time,  as  the  rast 
territory  acquired  from  Mexico  was  to  be  organized  immediately  mih  or 
wUkaiU  slayery.  The  people  of  New  York  had  declared  through  their 
Iiq;islature  that  it  would  be  "  revolting  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  for  Cofh 
gress  to  permit  slavery  to  he  introduced  into  that  territory  which  was  then 
ftetf  and  South  Carolina  declared  that  her  people  "  would  not  debate  that 
question,  but  would  resist  it."  Thus  was  the  subject  of  slayery  extension, 
or  resistance  and  rebellion  by  South  Carolina,  presented  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Congress  in  1849.    It  overshadowed  all  other  subjects. 

During  the  early  part  of  this  session  the  Senate  were  engaged  in 
devising  means  to  avoid  the  very  issue  which  was  now  pressed  upon 
Congress.  This  issue  had  been  foreseen  and  repeatedly  foretold  by  the 
friends  of  freedom,  while  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  a  pending  ques- 
tion. It  was  often  repeated  during  the  Mexican  war ;  and  they  had 
constantly  done  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  it.  But  the  Government 
had  been  precipitated  step  by  step,  first  into  the  policy  of  obtaining 
Ttoas,  next  the  Mexican  war,  next  the  acquisition  of  Mexican  territory. 
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until  the  mighty  issue  whick  was  to  decide  the  &te  of  dB,rerj,  and  of 
the  Government,  seemed  to  stare  them  in  the  face.  One  and  only  one 
drenmstance  appeared  to  encourage  the  slave  power :  The  inflaence  of 
the  slave  States  had  prevailed  on  every  question  teaching  the  extension 
of  slavery  which  had  arisen  since  1793.  It  had  subjected  our  own  Gov- 
ernment to  its  control ;  and.Eogland  too  had  become  tribatary  to  its 
interest,  while  France  had  silently  stood  with  folded  arms,  and  looked 
npon  the  dismemberment  of  Mexico  without  objection,  or  the  utterance  of 
a  protest.  But  the  advocates  of  justice  and  truth  stood  undaunted,  and 
were  ready  for  the  contest. 

The  first  day  of  the  session  on  which  resolutions  were  in  order,  Hon- 
Joseph  M.  Root,  of  Ohio,  presented  to  the  House  the  following  : 

"  Rucikedf  That  the  Committee  on  Territories  be  instructed  to  pre- 
sent to  this  House  with  as  little  delay  as  practicable,  a  bill  or  bills  pro- 
viding territorial  governments  for  each  of  the  territories  of  New  Mexieo 
and  California,  and  excluding  slavery  therefrom." 

The  presentation  of  this  resolution  constrained  members  of  all  parties 
from  the  North  and  from  the  South  to  a  consideration  of  the  pending 
issue,  the  magnitude  of  which  but  few  statesmen  then  appeared  to 
comprehend. 

Mr.  Hall,  of  Missouri,  moved  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table.  TUs 
motioD,  if  successful,  would  have  consigned  the  resolution  to  perp^lpd 
silence.  The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and  while  the  Clerk  called 
the  names  and  recorded  the  votes,  members  listened  with  great  attention 
and  solemnity,  and  the  voice  of  some  trembled  with  emotion  as  they 
responded  to  the  call,  and  gave  utterance  to  the  vote  which,  was  to  con- 
sign a  vast  territory  to  slavery,  or  preserve  it  to  Christian  civilization. 
It  were  useless  to  repeat  names.  Every  member  from  the  slave  States 
gave  his  voice  in  favor  of  laying  the  resolution  on  the  table,  and  were 
aided  by  Messrs.  Charles  Brown  and  C.  I.  IngersoU,  of  Pennsylvania ; 
Clapp,  of  Maine ;  Kennon,  Miller  and  Sawyer,  of  Ohio*;  Ficklin,  Mo- 
Clemand  and  Richardson,  of  Illinois ;  and  Van  Dyke,  of  New  Jersey. 
These  ten  members  from  the  free  States  belonged  to  the  democratie 
party,  and  swelled  the  affirmative  vote,  including  southern  members, 
to  80. 

All  members  from  the  free  States,  except  those  designated,  TOted 
against  laying  the  resolution  upon  the  table,  and  the  motion  was 
defeated  by  107  to  80. 

The  question  now  fecurred  upon  seconding  the  demand  for  the  pfevi<^ 
question  which  had  been  called  by  Mr.  Root.  At  this  moment^  Mr. 
Ymton,  of  Ohio,  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means — a 
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man  of  influence  with  the  whig  party-— b^gan  to  falter.  He  inqdred 
whether  the  resolntioii  was  peremptorj,  or  whether  it  directed  the  Com- 
mittee  on  TerritorieB  merely  to  inquire  into  the  propriety  of  ezclading 
riavery  from  those  Territories?  The  Speaker  replied  that  it  was 
peremptory,  ordering  the  committee  to  report  sach  bUls  as  early  as  prac- 
ticable. Mr.  Yinton  then  said  he  hoped. the  previous  question  wonld 
not  be  SDstained.  This  indication  of  an  unmanly  disposition  to  surrender 
the  question  by  a  leading  member  fh>m  Ohio,  was  listened  to  with  pain 
and  disgnst  by  the  friends  of  liberty  ;  but  erery  member  who  had  voted 
against  laying  the  resolution  on  the  table,  now  voted  to  second  the 
demand  for  the  previous  question,  eroep^  Mr.  Vinian,  and  the  resolution 
was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  106  ayes  to  80  noes. 

A  motion  was  next  made  by  Mr.  BobbinscMi,  of  Indiana,  to  reconsider 
this  vote.  The  discussion  on  this  motion  came  up  for  debate  a  few  days 
afterwards,  and  it  was  laid  on  the  table  by  105  ayes  to  88  nays. 
^j^^^  The  subject  of  slavery  now  entered  into  the  debates  whenever 
the  House  went  into  committee  on  the  state  ci  the  Union,  where 
^ach  speaker^  was  allowed  to  select  his  own  subject. 

While  the  House  was  devoting  its  time'  and  energies  to  the  discussioa 
of  slavery  in  all  its  various  phases.  Senators  were  not  idle  spectators  of 
passing  events.  On  the  first  day  of  the  session,  Mr.  Douglas,  of 
Tiyanii,  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  introduce  bills  to  organize  terri- 
torial governments  in  Minnesota,  Nebraska  and  New  Mexico,  and  a  bill 
to  admit  California  as  a  State. 

Ou  the  11th  he  introduced  a  bill  declaring  California  one  of  the  States 
4rf  the  Union,  without  referring  to  the  subject  of  slavery.  The  bill  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Territories,  of  which  Mr.  Douglas  was 
ehainnan,  and  reported  back  without  amendment.  It  contained  one  of 
the  grossest  frauds  ever  perpetrated  upon  a  free  people.  It  provided 
that  all  laws  of  the  United  States  iwt  inappUcaUe  should  extend  over 
and  be  in  force  in  the  contemplated  State.  Had  the  bill  been  adopted, 
this  provision  would  have  extended  the  domestic  slave  trade,  authorized 
by  the  8th,  9th  and  10th  sections  of  the  law  of  1807,  over  the  new 
State,  and  the  designs  of  the  slave  power  in  obtaining  the  territory 
would  have  been  attained,  inasmuch  as  the  laws  authorizing  the  trans- 
portation and  sale  of  slaves  in  California  would  have  been  construed  to 
authorize  the  holding  of  them  in  bondage  while  there. 

As  the  subject  was  debated  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  members 
became  more  bold  and  more  earnest  in  favor  of  (tee  sail  and  free  men. 
This  gave  evident  pain  to  southern  Senators.  Mr.  Calhoun  spoke  des> 
pondiugly.    Other  Senators  from  slave  States  resorted  to  intimidation  ; 
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but  Messrs.  Hale  and  Baldwin  steadily  and  firmly  vindicated  the  do^  . 
trineB  of  human  freedom^  giving  coBclosiYe  evidenoe  that  they  were  not 
to  be  moved  from  the  position  which  they  had  taken  upon  tiie  attribota 
of  liberty. 

In  the  Honse  of  KepresentatiTes,  the  Mends  of  Jastice,  aided  by  tha 
great  body  of  the  whig  party,  steadily  pressed  the  sabject  with  deter 
mined  purpose.  Southern  members  threatened  a  dissolution  of  tha 
Union.  Northern  members  retorted  in  bold  defiance.  Some  nortiien 
Whigs  faltered,  but  in  return  were  greeted  witli  sneers  of  contempt  te 
thdr  moral  cowardice. 

The  Senate  had  always  been  and  then  was  more  sabservient  to  tlia 
slave  power  than  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  that  body  appeared 
entirely  incapable  of  agreeing  upon  any  definite  course  of  action. 

Mr.  Douglas  reported  another  bill,  diflfering  somewhat  from  the  <ni| 
which  he  at  first  introduced,  but  retaining  the  objectionable  feature  ii 
regard  to  slavery,  llie  fraud  which  lurked  under  that  feature  of  tlie 
bill  had  been  unveiled  to  the  public  by  the  firiends  of  liberty,  and  this 
attempt  to  subserve  the  cause  of  human  bondage  now  operated  as  a  dead 
weight,  retarding  instead  of  accelerating  the  passage  of  the  bill.  Almost 
every  slaveholder  and  northern  supporter  of  the  institution,  now  had  a  plan 
of  his  own  by  which  he  appeared  to  think  he  could  entice  northern  po^ 
ticians  to  lend  their  moral  and  political  influence  to  extend  and  p^ 
petoate  the  institution  of  human  bondage. 

In  the  House  various  propositions  to  avoid  all  reference  to  slavery 
and  admit  California  as  a  slave  State  were  presented  ;  but  their  real 
character  Was  invariably  developed  and  exposed.  Slaveholders  aad 
Democrats  complained  that  the  friends  of  liberty  were  eonstantiy  agit» 
ting  the  questions  of  freedom  and  slavery :  to  which  the  Free«>itoia 
replied,  "  we  opposed  the  annexation  of  Texas ;  we  opposed  the  Mexkaa 
war ;  we  opposed  the  conquest  of  territory  in  order  to  avoid  these  inrif 
tating  subjects  ;  but  slaveholders  and  the  democratic  party  forced  theoi 
upon  us  ;  we  have  been  driven  to  the  wall,  and  now  we  are  constraiifeid 
to  vindicate  ourselves,  by  extending  civilization  wherever  our  flag  shall 
float.'' 

On  the  19th  February,  Hon.  Caleb  B.  Smith,  of  Indiana,  moved  tf 
make  the  bills  organizing  territorial  governments  in  California  and  New 
Mexico  the  special  order  of  each  and  of  every  day  until  disposed  of. 
The  motion  was  sustained,  and  reluctant  members  now  saw  clearly  that- 
prompt  and  efficient  action  was  determined  on  by  a.  majority  of  tte 
body. 

The  House  had  passed  the  ordinary  bill  providing  for  the  dvil  aai 
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diplomatic  expenses  of  Gtovemmeaty  and  had  sent  it  to  the  Senate  for 
ooncorrence..  On  the  20th,  Mr.  Walker,  a  Democrat,  of  Wisconsin, 
fibred  to  i^  consideration  of  the  S^iate  his  celebrated  amendment, 
piOTiding  that  all  acts  of  Congress  for  registering,  licensiDg  or  enrolling 
ahips  or  vessels  of  the  United  States,  should  extend  over  the  territory 
of  Oalifomia  ;  and  giving  the  President  authority  toestablish  a  terii- 
torial  govemment  therein.  This  proposition  also  in  latent  form  extended 
the  coastwise  slave  trade  to  California,  although  but  few  members  dis- 
ODvefed  it  upon  a  casoal  reading. 

This  mode  of  deception  had  bng  been  practised  by  the  slave  power, 
9Bod  northern  members  had  been  slow  to  expose  it,  when  discovert 
^g^^  On  the  22d  February,  Mr.  Webster,  of  Massachusetts,  pro- 
posed an  amendment,  simply  authorizing  the  President  to  hold 
ponession  of  California  and  New  Mexico,  and  to  protect  the  inhabitants 
in  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  and  property.  The  amendment  of  Mr. 
Walker,  however,  was  debated  until  the  26th  February,  when  it  was 
adopted  in  the  Senate  by  a  majority  of  two  votes,  members  voting 
generally  with  their  political  parties.  On  the  following  day  the  House 
zesomed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  to  organize  a  territorial  govemment 
in  California,  and  after  a  severe  contest,  members  were  brought  to  a 
final  vote  upon  its  passage,  and  it  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  126  to 
81 ;  every  member  from  the  slave  States  voting  against  the  bill,  aided 
by  Messrs.  Bridges,  of  Pennsylvania ;  Kennon,  Miller  and  Sawyer,  of 
Ohio  ;  while  every  other  member  from  the  free  States  voted  in  favor  of 
its  passage.  It  was  sent  to  the  Senate  for  concurrence ;  and  on  the 
bllowiog  day  that  body  took  it  up  for  consideration,  and  it  was  read  a 
fint  and  second  time  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Territories,  and 
was  no  more  heard  from. 

The  civil  and  diplomatic  bill  was  returned  to  the  House  with  several 
amendments,  which  the  House  immediately  referred  to  its  appropriate 
committee,  who  reported  it  back,  with  a  recommendation  to  strike  out 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  organizing  a  govemment  in  California 
which  extended  the  c^stvrise  slave  trade  to  that  territory,  and  to  insert 
an  amendment  simply  authorizing  the  President  to  bold  the  territory  and 
protect  the  people  in  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  and  property. 

The  two  Houses  were  now  at  a  dead  lock.  The  Seoate  was  in  favor 
of  slavery  in  California,  and  the  House  opposed  it.  It  was  Friday,  2d 
March,  and  the  Congress  was  to  close  on  the  3d,  by  operation  of  the 
Constitution.  The  mass  of  unfinished  business  before  each  House  forbade 
debate  :  yet  the  feelings  of  the  advocates  of  liberty  had  become  intense, 
while  the  supporters  of  slavery  were  still  more  excited.    The  magnitude 
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of  the  issue  appeared  more  sublime  as  oiembers  approached  the  moment 
of  decision. 

The  report  of  the  committee  upon  the'  amendment  of  tl^  Senate  to 
the  civil  and  diplomatic  bill  was  taken  up  for  consideration  in  the  Honse. 
That  body  agreed  to  the  report  striking  oat  the  Senate's  amendm^ 
bat  disagreed  to  so  mach  as  reconunend^  the  insertion  of  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  committee :  and  the  bill  was  returned  to  the  Senate, 
with  the  ^Lmcndment  inserted  by  that  body  simply  stricken  out.  This 
was  the  condition  of  the  question  at  the  hour  of  adjournment  on  the  2d 
March,  while  only  one  day  of  the  thirtieth  Congress  remained  for  the 
disposition  of  the  business  before  it.  ^ 

On  the  morning  of  the  last  day  of  the  s^on,  the  cry  was  raised  that 
the  friends  of  free  soil  in  the  House  of  Bepresentatiyes  were  intending 
to  defeat  every  measure  for  establishing  a  government  in  California. 
The  incoming  President,  General  Taylor,  his  Cabinet,  and  others,  wew 
•said  to  have  become  anxious  on  the  subject.*  One  of  his  Cabinet  oflt- 
cerSy  Mr.  Preston,  of  Yirginia,  was  a  member  of  the  House,  and  sat  m 
that  body  on  the  last  day  of  the  session.  Other  members  left  their  quar* 
ters  and  appeared  in  the  Hall  of  Representatives,  endeavoring  to  pei^ 
suade  members  to  accept  some  proposition  for  establishmg  a  gorem- 
ment  in  California.  This,  too,  was  done  while  the  hill  for  that  purpoae 
had  been  matured  and  passed  by  that  body,  and  was  then  on  tlie 
table  of  the  Senate,  and  could  have  been  passed  in  five  minutes  had 
Senators  been  willing  to  exclude  slavery  from  the  territory.  Yet  no 
member  of  General  Taylor^s  Cabinet,  nor  friend  of  his  Administratioiiy 
has  to  this  day  explained  why  no  efiforts  were  made  to  persuade  the 
Senate  to  pass  the  bill  before  it ;  nor  why  they  should  have  been  bo 
anxious  to  have  the  House  accept  some  plan  of  the  Senate,  while  that 
body  presented  no  other  proposition  than  one  which  would  have  planted 
the  curse  of  human  bondage  upon  the  soil  of  California. 

When  the  House  assembled  at  11  o'clock,  the  friends  of  freedom  Mt 
less  confident  than  on  the  pvevioos  day.  Suspicions  were  entertained 
that  leading  Whigs  would  surrender  the  question.  Soon  after  the  hour 
of  meeting,  the  Senate  took  up  the  amendment  of  the  House  striking 
out  that  of  the  Senate,  and  disagreeing  thereto,  requested  a  conferenoe. 
The  House  consented  ;  but  the  Committee  of  Conference  could  not  agree, 
and  so  reported  to  the  two  bodies. 

Mr.  McClernand,  of  Illinois,  now  moved  that  the  House  recede  firom 
its  amendment  striking  oat  the  Senate's  proposition,  and  the  motion 
prevailed  101  to  107.    This  vote  caused  some  despondency  among  th^ 

•  F;<f«  letter  of  Senator  S«waM  to  ttMtdkor  or  the  •'Nalbiullntelllfe^ 
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McadB  of  liberty.  Everj  member  from  the  slaye  States  Yoted  for  Mo* 
demand's  motion,  aided  bj  Messrs.  Clap,  Clark  and  Willy,  of  Maine ; 
^iP^Jf  Bq^ges,  Brodhead,  Brown,  Hampton,  J.  R.  In^rsoU,  Irwin, 
0.  L  Ingerioll,  Lerln,  Stewart  aind  Pollodi,  of  PennsylTania  ;  Kemnm 
and  Sawyer,  of  Ohio  ;  FicUin,  McClemaiid  and  Bichardscm,  of  Illliiois. 
Vin  of  the  gentlemen  mentioned  from  Penssjirania  were  Whigs,  active 
friends  of  the  President,  and  their  TOte  was  regarded  as  indicatiYe  of  the 
Bzecatiye  wishes. 

Mr.  Thompson,  of  IiidlaibL^  moved  to  insert  in  lien  of  the  Senate's 
amendment  a  proposition  learing  the  territory  of  California  as  it  was 
l|pfore  its  cession  to  the  United  States. '  This  made  the  territory  free,  and 
tiie  amendment  was  adopted  111  to  106,  and  the  bill  was  again  retnmed 
to  the  Senate,  at  nearly  one  o'dock  on  Sunday  morning,  the  4th  March. 

From  yarions  quarters  members  were  assured  that  General  Taylor, 
tiie  President  elect,  was  anzioos  that  tiie  House  should  accept  the 
Senate's  amendment,  and  that  his  influence  had  been  exerted  for  that 
purpose.  Bat  gentlemen  felt  too  much  self-respect  to  change  position  on 
so  momentous  a  question  thus  suddenly,  while  every  advocate  of  free  soi 
was  active.  Great  excitement  was  manifested  in  all  parts  of  the  hall 
and  in  the  Senate.  Members  of  irregular  habits  had  recourse  to  artificial 
•thnnlants,  which  rendered  the  scene  more  gloomy. 

The  night  was  dark,  the  city  was  quiet,  and  most  of  the  spectators 
had  left  the  galleries,  while  that  great  battle  for  freedom  in  California 
was  fought  within  the  Hall  of  BefHresentatives,  against  all  the  influence 
of  the  slave  power,  and  the  blandishments  of  Executive  favor,  aided  and 
assisted  by  Senatorial  influence.  It  was  between  three  and  four  o'clock 
on  Sunday  morning,  that  the  Senate  again  took  up  the  last  amendment 
of  the  House  for  consideration. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  now  moved  that  the  SeruUe  recede  from  its 
amendment.  His  tone  and  manner  was  subdued.  His  voice  faltered, 
and  he  spoke  with  evident  emotion,  saying  that  it  had  become  evident  . 
that  the  House  would  not  agree  to  the^Senate's  amendment,  and  that 
he  regarded  it  as  the  duty  of  that  body  to  save  the  bill  and  sustain  the 
Oavernment.  His  motion  was  agreed  to,  the  bill  was  passed  and  signed, 
and  California  was  free. 

This  victory  was  obtained  under  the  force  of  peculiar  circumstances. 
General  Taylor  had  pledged  himself  not  to  interfere  with  the  legislation 
of  Congress  ;  a  man  of  smcere  purposes,  he  abstained  from  interference 
until  the  last  days  of  the  session,  when  it  was  too  late  for  Whigs  who 
entertained  feelings  of  self-respect  to  change  their  position. 

The  whig  party  now  being  in  power,  northern  Democrats  wore 
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willing  that  the  new  Administration  should  incur  what  thej  regarded 
as  the  odkm  of  maintaining  freedom  in  California.  But  that  triumph 
may  be  said  to  have  defeated  and  demoralized  both  of  the  gr^t  political 
parties ;  above  all  it  was  a  most  signal  defeat  of  the  slave  power.  Oali- 
fomia  and  New  Mexico  had  been  obtained  for  the  purpose  of  extendmg 
slavery  over  them  ;  and  the  establishmg  of  freedom  in  those  territories 
was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  instituticm,  from  whioh  it  never  recovered.  And 
its  downfall  may  be  dated  from  that  eventM  night. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

VKPBICEDKMTED  CONTEST  FOB  SPKAK1EB — THE  8FIBIT  OF  DISUNION  DE 
VELOPED — THE  CQNTEST  UPON  THE  ADMISSION  OF  CAUFORNU-^ATMBNX 
OF  THE  DEBTS  OF  TEXAS — DEATH  OF  MB.  CALHOUN. 

At  the  close  of  the  thirtieth  Congress  California  was  left  without  the 
protection  of  law.  Soon  after  the  a^jonmment  the  President  dispatched 
a  messenger  to  the  x)eople  of  that  territory,  reqnestmg  them  to  form  a 
State  constitution  and  apply  at  an  early  day  of  the  next  Congress  for 
admission  to  the  Union.  It  is  belieyed  that  he  attempted  to  exerdae 
no  inflaence  in  regard  to  the  adoption  or  repudiation  of  slavery ;  but 
left  that  question  entirely  with  the  people,  a  policy  which  resulted  in 
the  adoption  of  a  free  constitution  and  organization  of  a  State  goyem- 
ment. 

1849.1  '^^  ^^®  assembling  of  the  thirty-first  Congress  it  was  found 
that  the  members  had  been  elected  from  the  whig  and  democratic 
parties  in  nearly  equal  numbers.  The  practice  of  so  arranging  the  com- 
mittees as  to  silence  the  Toice  of  northern  philanthropy  had  been  fully 
maintained  by  the  whig  Speaker  of  the  former  Congress.  The  advocates 
of  justice  and  of  northern  honor  now  determined  that  their  votes  should 
be  cast  for  no  candidate  who  should  refuse  to  pledge  himself  to  abandon 
this  practice,  so  unjust  and  dishonorable. 

Messrs.  Tuck,  of  New  Hampshire  ;  Allen,  of  Massachusetts  ;  King, 
of  New  York  ;  Willmot,  of  Pennsylvania ;  Root  and  Giddings,  of 
Ohio  ;  Julian,  of  Indiana,  and  Durkee,  of  Wisconsin,  had  been  elected 
as  advocates  of  constitutional  liberty,  and  were  expected  to  oppose  every, 
encroachment  upon  the  constitutional  rights  of  any  portion  of  the 
Union. 

The  policy  had  been  introduced  at  the  commencement  of  the  former 
Congress  by  Messrs.  Palfrey,  Tuck  and  Giddings,  who  refused  to  vote 
for  the  whig  nominee.  The  same  gentleman  was  again  nominated,  and 
those  opposed  to  his  election  now  numbered  eight  instead  of  three. 
They  boldly  demanded  of  the  candidates  an  avowal  of  principles.  For 
half  a  century  the  great  effort  had  been  to  select  candidates  for  federal 
offices  whose  views  in  regard  to  slavery  were  unknovm.  But  these  eight 
members  now  determined  to  vote  for  candidates  whom  they  knew  to  be 
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right,  and  not  for  men  whose  highest  recommendationB  were  that  no  one 
knew  whether  they  were  right  or  wrong. 

The  two  great  contendmg  parties  were  dnly  informed  of  this  resolir 
tion,  and  were  assured  that  when  either  should  present  sach  a  candidate 
he  should  be  supported  by  the  rotes  of  the  gentlemen  named.  It  was 
conceded  that  a  majority  of  all  the  rotes  was  necessary  to  elect  a 
Speaker,  and  that  neither  political  party  could  control  that  nugority. 

Several  other  members  from  both  political  parties  appeared  anxious  to 
act  with  the  eight  Free-soilers,  as  they  were  called  from  their  advocacy 
of  freedom  to  the  Territories  :  Among  them  Hon.  John  W.  Howe,  of 
Pennsylvania  ;  Governor  Cleveland  and  Hon.  — —  Boothe,  of  Conneo- 
ticnt  ;  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Hon.  Joseph  GaUe^ 
of  Ohio,  were  prominent. 

At  the  usual  hour  the  House  convened  and  proceeded  to  ballot  for 
Speaker,  and  on  counting  the  votes  it  was  found  that  the  whig  candi- 
date, Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  had  received  96  votes,  Hon.  HoweU 
Cobb  had  received  103  votes,  and  Hon.  David  Willmot  had  received  8 
votes. 

There  were  fourteen  votes  cast  for  individuals  who  were  not  candir^ 
dates. 

Of  these  members  109  had  previously  acted  with  the  whig  party  and 
112  had  previously  acted  with  the  Democrats.  These  facts  clearly  kh 
dicated  that  the  Whigs  could  only  hope  for  success  by  putting  in  nomi* 
nation  a  candidate  who  should  receive  the  support  of  the  Free-soilers. 

On  the  4th  December,  the  balloting  was  renewed,  but  with  no  bett^ 
success.  Five  ballots  were  cast  without  any  material  change  in  the 
position  of  the  various  candidates :  And  members  of  the  two  greftt 
parties  appeared  astonished  at  finding  the  Free-aoilers  immovable  in 
the  position  they  had  taken.  The  oldest  members  of  Congress  had 
never  witnessed  such  a  phenomenon,  and  dark  insinuations  were  thrown 
out  against  members  who  would  thus  endanger  the  Union :  But  in. 
response  to  these  intimations,  both  of  those  parties  were  assured  that  ai 
soon  as  either  should  present  a  candidate  who  was  recognized  as  a  sin* 
cere  supporter  of  the  constitutional  right  of  petition,  the  Free-soil^B 
would  sustain  him. 

On  the  5th,  three  ballots  only  were  taken  without  arriving  at  any  re^- 
siiltc^.  Southern  members  had  recourse  to  attempts  at  intimidation,  bat 
the  Free-soilers  paid  little  attention  to  them. 

On  the  6th,  various  propositions  were  brought  forward,  all  looking  td 
the  appointment  of  a  chairman  as  a  means  by  which  the  friends  of  libeftf 
could  be  cheated  into  the  support  of  one  of  the  great  parties,  bat  they 
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were  all  YOted  down :  tod  tiie  ballotiiigs  conttnoed  until  the  10th,  when 
members  appeared  irritated  and  qpoke  with  mach  appwrent  feeling  on 
the  subject.  To  these  maniflestations  of  ill^beling  Mr.  Boot,  of  Ohio, 
Teqwnded  in  a  yein  <^  satirical  hnmor  that  caused  mnch  laughter,  ^diile 
he  ga^e  members  to  understand  Terj  distincUy  that  the  little  party  with 
iHiom  he  acted  were  not  likely  soon  to  change  the  position  which  they 
had  assumed. 

Mr.  Sweetier,  a  Democrat,  of  Ohio,  now  proposed  an  a^'oumment 
sfaie  die.  Mr.  Holmes,  of  South  Carolina,  expressed  his  i^royal,  but 
no  Yote  was  taken  upon  it. 

On  the  11th,  the  ballotings  were  continued,  with  no  other  result  than 
the  i^parently  satisfactory  conclusion  that  the  small  band  of  Free-soilers 
were  not  disposed  to  aid  the  election  of  a  Speaker  who  would  be  likely 
to  treat  tiie  petitions  of  the  northern  people  with  disreq>ect 

The  89th  ballot  showed  that  William  J.  Brown,  a  Democrat,  of 
Indiana,  had  receiyed  109  rotes  out  of  226,  being  a  larger  vote  tiian 
any  other  candidate  had  receiyed. 

The  whig  candidate,  Mr.  Winthrop,  now  rose,  and  with  much  apparent 
-emotion  thanked  his  friends  for  their  support,  and  withdrew  his  name 
firom  the  list  of  candidates,  and  the  House  a^oumed. 

This  was  the  first  instance  in  the  annals  of  American  politics  where  a 
candidate  for  Congressional  honors  bad  fitiled  in  consequence  of  his 
deyotion  to  the  interests  of  slayery.  Up  to  this  time  it  had  been  sup- 
posed necessary  for  candidates  to  manifest  their  interest  in  the  institu- 
tion in  order  to  obtain  office,  but  the  policy  waa  now  suddenly  reversed. 
The  incident  was  regarded  with  intense  anxiety,  and  showed  very  clearly 
the  increasing  influence  of  the  advocates  of  freedom. 

During  the  evening,  the  little  band  of  Free-soilers  was  informed  that 
Mr.  Brown  was  ready  to  pledge  himself  so  to  arrange  the  committees 
as  to  secure  reports  upon  petitions  concerning  slavery. 

Neither  the  moral  nor  political  character  of  Mr.  Brown  recommended 
him  to  the  favor  of  just  and  honorable  men.  Yet  the  Free-soilers  had 
constantly  assured  the  other  parties,  that  whenever  they  would  select  a 
candidate  pigged  to  arrange  the  committees  of  the  House  so  as  to  secure 
the  riglit  of  petition,  they  would  vote  for  him ;  and  now  all  but  Mr. 
Root,  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Julian,  of  Indiana,  consented  to  redeem  their 
pledge. 

A  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Willmot  and  King,  was  appointed 
to  wait  on  Brown,  and  receive  from  him  the  written  pledge  which  he 
was  said  to  be  prepared  to  give.  He  was  addressed  in  writmg  and 
returned  the  following  answer  : 
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•  '^WjSBMQron  Crrr,  Iko.  10, 1849. 
''  Dear  Sir, — In  answer  to  jours  of  this  date,  I  will  state  that  should 
t  be  elected  Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepreseiitatiTes,  I  will  constitate 
the  committees  on  the  Dis^ict  of  Col&mbia,  on  the  Territories,  and  on 
the  judiciary,  in  such  manner  m  sbiUl  be  satis&ctory  to  yourself  and 
your  Mends.  I  am  a  re^reientatiTe  of  a  fiee  State,  and  have  always 
been  opposed  to  the  extension  of  slavery,  and  believe  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  be  relieted  from  the  responsibility  of  slavery  tohere  thty^ 
havfi  the  coustitiUumal  power  to  aboUih  it. 

"W.  J.  BROWN. 
"  Hon.  David  Willmot." 

The  pledge  was  ample,  but  the  character  of  Brown  was  objectionable. 
Mr.  Root  refhsed  to  sustain  him.     Julian  also  objected,  and  wa» 
detained  from  the  House  by  indisposition ;  but  Messrs.  Allen,  King, 
WiUmot,  Durkee,  Took  and  Giddings  felt  it  their  dnty  to  live  npito  ' 
the  assurance  previously  held  out. 

On  the  assembling  of  the  House  next  morning,  there  was  great  ner^ 
Tousness  among  Whigs,  and  the  writer  was  often  inquired  of  whether  he 
intended  to  vote  for  such  a  man  as  Mi;.  Brown  ?  To  these  inquiries  he 
replied  that  he  believ^  It  a  duty  to  vote  for  Mr.  Brown,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  people,  which  had  been  dis* 
regarded  by  the  Speaker  of  the  previous  Congress.  Those  members  who 
made  the  inquiry  admitted  that  the  writer  had  acted  frankly  and  hon- 
estly, but  declared  that  they  had  not  believed  that  he  would  ever  vote 
for  Mr.  Brown. 

The  Whigs  had  elected  their  candidate  to  the  Presidency,  and  could 
have  elected  a  Speaier,  by  taking  any  mmnber  pledged  to  sustain  the 
constitutional  right  of  petition,  by  a  proper  arrangement  of  committees  ; 
but  they  would  not,  and  bow  they  saw  their  party  must  soon  be  dis- 
banded. 

An  unusual  solemnity  rested  upon  the  countenances  of  members  as  the 
Clerk,  amidst  the  most  profound  silence,  commenced  calling  the  roll,  and 
when  the  name  of  Charles  Allen  was  called,  and  that  gentleman,  in  his 
own  quiet  tone,  responded  ''  William  J.  Brown,"  there  was  a  distinct 
sensation  manifested  throughout  the  hall,  and  it  was  renewed  wbca 
Charles  Durkee  made  the  same  response  ;  but  a  most  profound  anxiety 
and  deep  interest  was  visible  when  the  Clerk  ccMumenced  calling  tlM 
names  beginning  with  the  letter  O.,  and  as  the  name  of  Joshua  R.  Qi& 
dings  was  called,  and  he  responded  "  William  J.  Brown,"  a  murmuffaig 
sensation  ran  throng  the  hall.    The  ftKst  that  be  should  vote  ka  a 
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Democrat  of  Brown's  character  seemed  to  strike  the  Whigs  with  perfect 
astonishment. 

jg^,         Soathem  Democrats  had  watched  the  Tote  of  the  Free^oilers 
•  with  interest,  and  when  Messrs.  Allen,  Darkee,  King,  Willmot^ 
Tack  and  Giddings  voted  for  Brown,  seyeral  soathem  members  changed 
their  votes,  and  left  Brown  in  a  minority.    The  vote  standing : 

W.J.Brown .  112 

William  Dner 26 

Edward  Stanly 18  • 

Charles  S.  Morehead 17 

Robert  C.  Winthrop It 

Edward  W.  McGaughey    .    .    .    •    13 

and  some  twenty  other  votes  were  cast  for  individuals  who  were  not  can- 
didates. V 

Brown  had  been  defeated  by  soathem  votes,  and  he  felt  the  blow  : 
Bat  jost  at  the  very  moment  when  the  whig  party  should  have  seized 
upon  the  favorable  moment  to  elect  a  Speaker  pledged  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, Mr.  Stanley,  a  Whig,  of  North  Carolina,  offered  a  resolution,  stat- 
ing that — 

''The  democratic  party  be  requested  to  appohit  three  members  to 
confer  with  three  members  of  the  whig  party  relative  to  the  choice  of 
proper  officers  of  the  House  of  Representatives." 

In  his  address  urging  the  adoption  of  his  resolution,  he  applied  to  the 
Free-soilers  terms  and  epithets  unusual  in  legislative  bodies.  Mr.  Bayley, 
of  Yirginia,  a  Democrat,  replied  to  Mr.  Stanley,charging  that  gentleman 
and  the  whig  party  with  electing  a  President  who  had  been  silent,  not 
daring  to  say  anything  on  the  subject  of  slavery ;  butleavmg  every  man  to 
imagine  that  when  elected  he  would  do  as  each  of  his  supporters  desired. 

But  the  debate  soon  turned  upon  the  correspondence  between  Messrs. 
Willmot  and  Brown.  The  note  of  Mr.  Brown  was  read  publicly  m  the 
House,  and  members  engaged  in  debating  the  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, without  aiming  at  any  particular  object. 

As  the  House  convened  on  the  13  th,  members  again  appeared  solenm. 
They  now  seemed  to  realize  that  the  advocates  of  liberty  were  not  to  be 
driven  nor  flattered  from  their  position.  Stanley's  resolution  was 
regarded  as  proof  that  southern  Whigs  were  more  disposed  to  break  up 
the  whig  party  than  permit  it  to  become  the  instrument  of  sustaining 
the  constitutional  right  of  petition  :  and  northern  members  of  the  whig 
organization  appeared  to  feel  that  it  must  be  abandoned.  Xor  did  it 
recover.    It  had  come  into  power  without  any  avowed  or  defluite  prin- 
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ciples,  and  at  that  point  its  triumph  ended.  There  being  no  common 
principle  on  which  its  members  conld  rally,  the  organization  disbanded, 
and  this  contest  for  Speaker  constitated  its  last  battle-field  ;  and  th* 
movement  of  Mr.  Stanley  inflicted  the  fatal  wound  of  whicU  it  died. 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Mississippi,  offered  a  resolution  declaring  Howell  Cobb, 
of  Georgia,  to  be  Speaker,  and  addressed  members  in  support  of  his  pro- 
position. Other  resolutions  were  offered  and  exciting  speeches  were  de- 
liyered.  Mr.  Meade,  of  Virginia,  as  if  his  patience  had  been  tried  to 
the  utmost,  declared  himself  ready  to  vote  for  any  man  of  any  party, 
who  would  crush  this  demon  of  discord  now  seeking  the  abolition  of 
slayery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  ia  our  Territories  ;  but  if  these 
measures  were  to  bo  carried,  he  trusted  in  Grod  thai  he  had  looked  upon 
the  last  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represemtatives. 

This  distinct  enunciation  of  disunion  sentiments  appeared  to  arouse 
the  patriotic  feelings  of  Mr.  Duer,  of  New  York,  who  proclaimed  him- 
self ready  to  vote  for  any  one,  ^*  a  Whig,  or  Democrat,  or  Free-soiler— 
any  man  except  a  disunionist/' 

Mr.  Bayley,  of  Virginia.    "  There  are  no  disunionists  in  this  House.'' 

Mr.  Duer.    "  I  wish  I  conld  think  so,  but  I  fear  there  are." 

Mr.  Bayley.    "Who  are  they?    Point  them  out." 

Mr.  Duer.  "  I  believe  there  are  some  from  your  State  ;  I  think  I  see 
one  of  them  now"  (pointing  towards  Mr.  Meade). 

Mr.  Meade,  in  his  seat.    "  It  is  &lse." 

Mr.  Duer.    "  You  are  a  liar." 

Meade  now  rushed  at  Duer  :  Duer's  friends  gathered  around  him,  and 
Meade's  friends  rushed  to  hiuL  Different  voices  mingled  in  angry  tones. 
Profane  curses  and  defiant  imprecations  constituted  the  only  audible  eXf 
pressions  uttered  by  the  hostile  parties.  The  Clerk  called  to  order  at 
the  top  of  his  voice  ;  the  Sergeant«t-arms  seized  the  mace  and  bore  it 
into  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  while  excited  voices  frt)m  various  quartesw 
bade  him  "  take  away  that  bauble." 

At  length  the  tumultuous  waves  began  to  subside,  and  the  excitement 
gradually  died  away.  Members  came  to  themselves,  and  one  after  an- 
other retired  to  their  seats,  and  when  Mr.  Duer's  voice  could  be  heard, 
he  apologized  to  the  House  for  having  used  language  unbecoming  tbe 
place.* 

Mr.  Toombs,  of  Georgia,  was  more  honest  than  Meade.  He  was 
vehement  in  his  denunciation  of  Free-soilers  for  taking  advantage  of  tlua 
occasion  to  promote  their  objects,  saying,  "  I  do  not  hesitate  to  avow 

•  lieadechaUenged  Doer  to  moitaloombal  for  ttuwdUvgIng  him  with  b«fi^ 
tool  was  one  of  the  first  to  join  IIm  dlnnloii  ribeMan  thhimn  jmn  Aftenrar4k  ^ 
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before  this  Hoiiee  and  the  conntrj,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  living  Qad» 
that  if  yoa  setk  to  dxi^t  ns  finom  the  territories  of  Galifomia  and  New 
MezLOO  by  excluding  slavery  therefrom,  and  abolish  slavery  in  the  Dlar 
trict  of  Oolombia,  I  am  for  du$duHon.^ 

Mr.  Dner  now  ezpkined  in  a  very  undignified  manner,  disavowiqg  aay 
intention  to  exdnde  slavery  from  Califomia  or  New  Mexico,  or  of  abo» 
lisUng  it  in  the  District  of  Golnmbiai  and  insisted  that  sach  impntatioo 
was  m^'nst  to  nine-tenths  of  the  people  of  the  free  States. 

Mr.  Inge,  of  Alabama,  inquired  of  Mr.  Duer  if  he  would  vote  tat  the 
gentleman  fr^m  Georgia  (Mr.  Toombs). 

Mr.  Duer  replied,  ''  I  did  not  understand  the  gentleman  from.Geoigia 
to  be  in  favor  of  a  dissolution  except  in  a  certain  contingency,  and  with 
ihat  understanding  I  would  vote  for  him  if  necessary  to  organiie  the 
JHwise."* 

Mr.  Baker,  of  IlHnois,  declared  that  the  people  had  the  ri^t  ta  ex* 
.dude  slavery  from  California  and  New  Mexico,  and  the  District  of  Go* 
Inmbia,  if  they  desired,  and  such  exclusion  ynmid  aford  no  cause  for 
dUseiutum.'f 

Mr.  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  declared  that  he  approved  of  every  word 
that  his  colleague,  Mr.  Toombs,  had  uttered,  and  assured  northern  men 
that  whenever  southern  inatitations  were  invaded  outside  of  slave  States, 
either  in  the  Territories  or  in  the  District  of  Gdnmbia,  the  Union  would 
be  dissolved.j    • 

Mr.  Cleveland,  of  Connecticut,  in  a  very  cool  and  sensible  manner, 
assured  southern  gentlemen  that  the  people  were  /r«,  and  would  exei^ 
dee  the  rights  of  fr^emra  wherever  they  had  the  constitutional  antho> 
rlty  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Colcock,  of  South  Carolina,  agreed  with  Messrs.  Toombs  and 
Stephens,  that  the  Union  would  be  dissolved  whenever  slavery  should  be 
excluded  from  our  Territories  or  from  the  District  of  Columbia. 
^^ .  Mr.  Allen,  of  Massachusetts,  with  dignity  of  manner  and  great 
force  of  argument,  defended  the  oourse  of  the  Free-soilers,  and  in 
chaste  and  dignified  language  exposed  the  threats  and  supercilious  bear^ 
ing  of  southern  members.  The  debate  continued  to  a  late  hour,  and 
very  fully  and  clearly  manifested  the  mortification  and  disappointment 

^  Mr.  Toombt,  probably,  had  no  moM  ftttiiobmant  to  tbe  Union  &t  thai  time  than  hfO  bad  white 
aoUng  aa  BecreUry  of  War  for  the  Confederate  Statea  thirteen  years  afterwardf. 

t  Mr.  Baker  waa  a  natiTo  of  Bngladd,  a  man  of  fine  talenta  and  devoted  to  tbe  OoTemmeai.  H* 
waa  appointed  a  Brlgadkr-General  ia  the  army  of  the  United  Sutes,  and  fell  at  tbe  battte  of  Balili 
Bluff,  in  1869. 

t  Mr.  Stepbena  waa  tho  flnt  Vlco-Praildeiit  of  the  Confederate  Qoremment,  a  whig,  tad  Uka  Mr. 
Staatey,  wielded  great  inflMnoa  with  Botthcn  ■e^beta  of  that  party. 
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which  sopthern  members  felt  at  their  fulore  to  establish  slatery  in  Ck^ 
fornia  and  New  Mexico  at  the  {yreyions  session.  Threats  and  arrogant 
blaster  was  regarded  as  the  resort  of  the  shire  power. 

Before  the  acj^oomment  another  ballot  was  had  for  Speaker,  whidi 
demonstrated  the  demoralisation  of  both  whig  and  democratic  partltB. 
The  debate  and  ballotings  oontinned  nntil  the  evening  of  the  20th  D^ 
oember,  when  the  Whigs  and  Democrats  met  in  separate  conrentioBi^ 
and  appointed  committees  from  the  fl^ee  and  slaye  Statiss  to  oonfer  and 
agree  upon  some  mode  of  organizing  the  Honse. 

The  writer  haying  heard  some  hints  in  regard  to  these  meetings,  called 
ont  the  facts  in  open  session,  bj  interrogating  Mr.  Ashman,  a  Whig,  0f 
Massachusetts. 

The  21st  Dec^nber  was  entirely  occnpied  in  debate.  The  Honse  was 
as  yet  an  onorganized  body  of  men.  Each  member  was  controlled  by 
his  own  sense  of  propriety.  In  accordance  with  this  common  propriety, 
and  from  necesaty,  the  Clerk  had  from  the  commencement  of  the  goTera* 
ment  called  members  to  order,  at  12  o'clock  on  the  first  day  of  -eaok 
Congress,  and  caUing  to  his  assistance  fonr  members,  had  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll  and  receive  the  votes  for  Speaker,  who,  soon  as  elected  and 
sworn,  assnmed  official  functions ;  bat  up  to  the  22d  December  the 
members  had  been  nnable  to  elect  a  Speaker :  yet  all  had  demeaned 
themselves  in  an  orderly  manner,  save  in  the  affair  between  Messrs.  Dner 
and  Meade,  and  they  had  qnietly  snbmitted  all  questions  t)f  order  to  tb0 
dedsion  of  the  Clerk,  agreeably  to  former  precedent.  On  the  day  last 
referred  to,  Mr.  Toombs,  a  Whig,  of  Georgia,  claimed  the  floor,  ibr  the 
purpose  of  addressing  the  Honse  ;  bat  was  called  to  order  firom  various 
parts  of  the  hall  as  the  Honse  were  proceeding  to  vote  on  a  pendii^ 
qoestion.  Toombs  insisted  on  speaking  ;  the  Clerk  declared  the  call  for 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending  qaestion  to  have  been  carried,  and  cons- 
menced  callhig  the  rolL  Toombs,  settmg  at  defiance  that  courtesy  and 
respectful  demeanor  towards  his  fellow-members  which  had  ever  controlled 
their  action,  continued  m  a  loud  tone  of  voice  to  address  the  House. 
The  Clerk  proceeded  in  calling  the  roll  of  members,  and  while  thus  em- 
ployed and  the  members  were  responding  to  their  names,  Toombs  became 
more  boisterous  in  his  tone  and  manner ;  members,  unable  to  hear  their 
names  when  called,  left  their  seats  and  gathered  around  the  Clerk's  dedi 
and  made  their  responses  to  the  call,  whUe  Toombs,  apparently  enraged, 
now  spoke  at  the  very  top  of  his  voice  to  the  members^  not  one  of  whom 
was  paying  any  attention  whatever  to  his  vehement  tirade,  and  no  re- 
porter attempted  to  give  any  sketch  of  his  remarks.  The  Clerk  declared 
the  vote.    Toombs  continued  speaking  in  the  most  boisterous  manner; 
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md  the  Clerk  and  other  members  continued  the  r^nlar  basinefls  amUl 
great  disorder  for  tUrtj  or  forty  minutes,  when,  apparently  from  physical 
exhaustion,  Mr.  Toombs  suspended  further  effort,  and  Mr.  Staunton,  of 
fCannessee,  as  chairman  of  a  joint  committee  of  the  whig  and  democrttlic 
parties,  stated  that  said  committee  had  agreed  to  advise  the  House  to 
proceed  to  take  three « more  ballots  for  Speaker,  and  if  no  electioa  be 
hady  the  roll  should  be  again  called  and  the  candidate  receiving  the  higb- 
eit  number  of  votes  should  be  declared  duly  ekded. 
j^.  The  writer  then  offered  a  resolution  setting  forth  that  as  the 
Constitution  required  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  given  to  dect  a 
Speaker,  no  vote  of  a  minority  of  the  members  could  elect  soeh 
officer ;  but  as  one-fifth  of  the  members  were  not  in  favor  of  thw  reab- 
lation,  the  yeas  and  nays  could  not  be  obtained,  and  it  was  rejected, 
fhe  House  thea  adopted  Mr.  Staunton's  report  by  a  rote  of  113  to  106. 

On  the  adoption  of  this  report  there  w^  some  exultation,  but  the 
older  and  more  considerate  members  r^^aided  it  as  a  precedent  for 
•Btting  aside  the  Constitution  in  coming  time. 

Th^  three  ballots  were  taken  and  the  House  reached  the  contingency 
contemplated  in  the  report ;  and  the  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll  of 
members  for  the  final  vote,  being  the  sixty-third  ballot.  After  the  roll 
had  been  called,  Mr.  Tuck,  of  New  Hampshire,  rose  and  changed  his 
Tote  from  Mr.  Willmot  to.Mr.  Winthrop.  The  other  members  of  that 
Httle  band  remained  firm  to  the  last,  and  the  TOte  was  declared  as  follows : 
for  Howell  Cobb,  lOa ;  for  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  99  ;  for  David  Will- 
mot,  8. 

Mr.  Stanley  then  rose  and  proposed  a  resolution  declaring  Mr.  Cobb 
to  have  been  duly  elected.  This  proposition  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
14f  to  34.  Mr.  Cobb  then  took  the  oath  of  office  and  was  duly  iostaUed 
aa  Speaker  of  the  House.* 

This  contest  was  one  of  unprecedented  duration.  The  fact  that  eight 
members,  acting  upon  what  they  deemed  their  constitutional  duty,  roted 
for  no  man  who  would  not  ple(^  hunself  to  uphold  the  constitutional 

•  The  whig  party  had  erer  been  coDtroUed  in  Ita  action  by  aoathern  members.  Indeed,  a  p«rfec% 
infktaatlon  appeared  to  hare  taken  poMesBlon  of  the  northern  members  of  that  organisation.  At 
•agr  day  daring  the  three  weeks  of  conflict  thej  could  hare  elected  any  member  of  the  party  who 
would  pledge  himself  to  sustain  the  constitutional  right  of  petition,  by  appointing  committees  who 
would  report  on  northern  petitions.  There  was  no  pledge  demanded  that  they  should  report  In 
/tovor  of  such  petitions ;  but  the  demand  was  that  the  petitions  should  be  r6tpectfully  responded 
to.  Tct  that  party  suffered  Mr.  Stanley,  a  slareholder,  to  lead  them  to  dlsbandment  rather  than 
suUin  the  right  of  peUtlon. 

It  should  be  further  borne  in  mind  that  the  Pre»4ollers  proposed  to  rote  for  Mr  Stevens,  of  Penn- 
fllfhrania,  without  any  pledge,  as  they  regarded  him  committed  to  the  support  of  the  Constitution  by 
Ms  part  Ufa. 
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rights  of  the  free  States,  set  at  defiance  the  taunts  and  threats  and  per- 
secution of  the  two  great  parties,  met  the  slander  and  detraction  of 
partisan  presses,  and  finally  maintained  their  moral  and  political  mteg- 
rity,  compelling  the  two  pro-slavery  parties  to  unite  in  order  ta  preserve 
the  influence  of  the  slave  power,  constitutes  an  important  incident  it}  the 
"regime  of  slavery." 

Experienced  statesmen  then  saw  that  the  whig  party  had  voluntarily 
surrendered  up  its  existence  at  the  dictation  of  its  slaveholding  members. 
True,  it  attempted  to  rally  on  the  Presidential  ejection  of  1852,  but  it 
failed,  and  with  this  election  of  Speaker  that  party  ceased  to  exist  as  m*' 
potential  organization. 

This  result  also  demonstrated  the  political  principle  that  the  advocates 
of  slavery  and  the  supporters  of  liberty  cannot  act  together  when  pro- 
perly confronted  by  those  who  would  maintain  the  principles  which  lie  at 
the  basis  of  our  Government. 

The  House  being  organized,  the  President  transmitted  to  Congress  ^ 
his  first  annual  message,  informing  the  members  that  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia and  New  Mexico  had  formed  State  governments  and  adopted 
State  constitutions,  and  would  at  no  distant  day  apply  for  admission  to 
the  Federal  Union.  This  circumstance  was  regarded  as  favorable  to  the 
cause  of  human  freedom,  and  was  gladly  hailed  by  the  friends  of  human 
rights. 

The  violent  attacks  of  the  whig  press  upon  the  Free-soilers  who  had 
so  firmly  refused  to  vote  for  any  candidate  who  would  not  pledge 
himself  to  maintain  the  constitutional  right  of  petition,  attracted  gene- 
ral attention  throughout  the  country.  They  denied  that  those  mem- 
bers were  actuated  by  patriotic  motives,  but  insisted  that  they  had  re- 
fused to  vote  for  Mr.  Winthrop  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  whig 
party. 

In  consequence  of  these  assaults,  Mr.  Root  took  occasion  to  inform  the 
House  and  the  country  that  Mr.  Cobb  held  the  oflBce  of  Speaker  by 
virtue  of  Mr.  Stanley's  resolution,  and  not  by  the  votes  of  eight  Free- 
soilers. 

A  debate  of  a  mixed  character,  being  in  part  personal  and  in  part 
political,  followed,  in  which  the  writer  participated,  sustaining  Mr.  Root 
and  justifying  the  "  Free-soilers,"  while  Messrs.  Winthrop  and  RockweH, 
of  Massachusetts,  and  Schenck  and  Yinton,  of  Ohio,  endeavored  to 
vindicate  the  whig  party.  The  discus^on  manifested  the  intense  hostiBtj 
of  the  Whigs  towards  those  who  devoted  their  energies  to  promote  tbe 
cause  of  liberty  and  civilization. 

Both  Whigs  and  Democrats  also  appeared  to  feel  that  the  intererts 
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of  hamAnitj  had  been  too  suoceasfiil  in  exdnding  daverj  from  California^ 
*uid  that  measnreB  must  be  adopted  to  placate  the  slave  power. 

On  the  Slat  December,  Mr.  Root  oflfered  a  reaolation  directing  the 
Committee  on  Territories  to  report  a  bill  organizing  ail  that  territory 
obtained  ftom  Mexico  ;  and  laying  east  of  California,  exdudwg  $la/oary 
therefrom.  Delays  were  interposed  until  the  4th  February,  when  the 
reeolution  was  r^ted  by  a  rote  of  105  to  t5. 

In  accordance  with  the  policy  adopted  by  the  Executive  in  regard  to 
California,  the  people  of  New  Mexico  formed  a  State  constitution  «nd 
government,  excluding  slavery,  and  applied  for  admission  to  the  Union ; 
but  after  some  delay  the  application  was  rejected,  the  democratic  party 
having  control  of  the  House,  as  it  was  then  organized. 
^300^.  Mr.  Upham,  of  Vermont,  presented  to  the  Senate  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  declaring  "  that  slavery 
18  a  crime  against  humanity  and  a  sore  evil  in  the  body  politic,  tliat  was 
excused  by  the  framers  of  our  Federal  Constitution,  entailed  upon  the 
oountry  by  their  predecessors,  and  tolerated  solely  as  a  thing  of  inexcnra- 
ble  necessity  ;"  and  calling  on  Congress  to  ezdude  Ufrom  the  Territariei 
rf  the  Unitid  States^  from  the  District  of  Columbia,  from  the  high  seas^ 
amdfrom  all  other  places  where  Congress  holds  exclusive  jurisdiction.       « 

The  presentation  of  this  resolution  occasioned  a  spirited  debate. 
Mr.  Yulee,  of  Florida,  objected  to  its  being  printed.  He  regarded 
the  language  declaring  slavery  a  crime  as  offensive  to  the  people  of 
other  States.  Mr.  Mason,  of  Yirginia,  also  referred  to  the  language 
in  terms  of  condemnation. 

Mr.  Phelps,  of  Vermont,  maintained  the  right  of  the  people  of  his 
State  to  speak  their  own  views  without  restraint. 

Mr.  Boreland,  of  Arkansas,  spoke  with  great  severity,  proclaiming  a 
dissolution  of  the  Union  if  language  like  that  used  in  this  resolution 
was  tolerated. 

Mr.  Chase,  of  Ohio,  a  new  member  Arom  that  State,  thought  that  the 
rule  of  the  Senate  should  be  maintained,  that  every  State  had  the  right 
to  express  the  views  of  its  people  upon  all  subjects,  including  that  of 
slavery,  and  assured  Senators  that  the  State  of  Ohio  would  be  likely  to 
speak  the  sentiments  of  her  people,  irrespective  of  threats  of  disunion, 
let  them  come  from  what  quarter  they  may. 

This  was  the  first  time  Mr.  Chase  spoke  in  the  Senate.  He  had 
been  one  of  the  leading  anti-slavery  men  of  Ohio,  and  was  elected 
to  the  Senate  as  such.  He  had  spoken  and  written  in  favor  of 
the  natural  rights  of  mankind  ;  and  southern  members  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  his  character.    Mr.  Butler,  of  South  Carolina,  a  man  of 
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lige  and  high  poaitioii,  replied  to  Mr.  Chase,  deckriDg  that  South  Card- 
Una  had  made  great  sacrifices  in  turrendering  to  Congress  the  power 
orer  oommeroe  and  nayigaUon  ;  and  then  read  a  long  letter  written  by 
Mr.  Chase,  declaring  the  doctrines  which  he  had  long  maintained  in  pnbfic 
and  in  private,  manifesting  the  singular  coincidence  of  action  between  theffs 
two  Soiators :  Mr.  Chase  haTing  denred  the  public  to  understand  his 
views  with  the  expectation  that  thej  would  be  sustained ;  while  Mr. 
Butler  read  them  to  the  Senate  with  the  expectation  of  injuring  the  in- 
iuenoe  of  the  Ohio  Senator.  The  debate  continued  four  days,  but  at  its 
conclusion  the  resolutions  were  ordered  to  be  prirUed. 

Mr.  Benton  presented  resolutions  from  the  Legislature  of  ^j^j^ 
Missouri,  declaring  that  the  Federal  Constitution  was  a  compro- 
mise of  conflicting  interests ;  that  it  gave  no  power  to  Congress  to 
legislate  upon  the  subject  of  slavery,  except  in  regard  to  the  African 
slave  trade  and  the  return  of  fugitive  slaves.  ''That  any  attempt  to 
legislate  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  o^  in 
the  Territories  would  be  a  violation  of  the  Federal  Constitution  tending 
to  a  dissolution  of  the  Union." 

The  students  of  our  political  history  will  wonder  at  these  ab- 
surd doctrines  put  forth  by  legislatures  of  that  day.  The  Govem- 
Bient  had  been  founded  upon  the  avowed  right  of  every  human  being 
to  liberty,  and  the  Constitution  had  declared  that  no  person  should  be 
deprived  of  liberty  without  trial  by  due  process  of  law  :  Yet  professed 
statesmen,  under  excitement,  solemnly  placed  on  record  the  o^Hnion  that 
Congress  could  not  legislate  for  carrying  out  the  very  purpgse  of  its 
existence.  But  the  absurdity  of  these  resolutions  become  most  apparent 
when  we  call  to  mind  the  fact  that  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  upon  the  high  seas  had  been  established  by 
congressional  legislation,  and  the  power  of  Congress  to  repeal  its  own 
enactments  was  then  denied  by  the  slave  power. 

The  Legislature  of  Missouri,  however,  declared  further,  that  in  case 
Congress  legislated  for  the  exclusion  of  slavery  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  from  the  Territories,  that  State  would  be  found  acting  with 
other  slave  States  infa/cor  of  any  measures  deemed  neeetsary  to  preserve  ike 
rights  of  her  people. 

Mr.  Benton,  on  presenting  these  resolutions,  declared  that  the  Legis> 
latnre  of  his  State  had  mistaken  the  feekngs  of  her  people,  who  would 
never  be  found  acting  in  favor  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,* 

Mr.  Hale  presented  the  petition  of  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  praying 

•  HIsMaii  was  lobteqaently  the  pnt  of  the  dare  Statea  to  decUre  in  Ikror  of 
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OoDgrea  to  take  measures  (br  the  peaoetol  diflsolntioii  of  the  Aiaeri* 
can  Union.  This  aronsed  the  feelings  of  sontheni  memben,  who 
dcnonnced  the  memorialists  with  great  bitterness,  in  a  d^Mte  d  two 
days  npop  the  propriety  of  recelTing  the  petition,  which  was  final^ 
eoBdoded.* 

Mr.  Hangom,  a  Whig,  of  North  Carolina,  presented  the  resohitioDS 
of  a  popular  meeting  in  that  State  denouncing  the  people  of  the  free 
States  as  &natical  and  dishonest,  and  tiireatening  a  disolation  of  the 
Union  if,  what  they  termed,  the  rights  of  the  &nUk  were  inUerfered 
wiik. 

It  is  among  the  cariosities  of  slayeholding  literatore  that  plainness 
of  langoage  was  never  nsed  where  slavery  was  concerned  ;  thus,  these 
resolntions  spoke  of  the  rights  of  ike  South,  meaning  slavery  and  the 
slave  trade  in  the  District  of  (Tolmnbia,  in  the  Territories,  uid  <m  the 
Ugh  seas,  and  if  these  were  interfered  with,  the  people  of  North  Garoliiia 
wookl  secede  from  the  Union. 

Mr.  Hale  objected  to  the  reception  of  this  memorial  which  threatened 
violent  dissolution,  as  the  petition  which  he  had  presented  bat  a  few 
days  before  from  Pennsylvania  had  been  ezcloded  from  the  Senate,  be- 
caose  it  asked  a  peaceful  dissolntion.  ^ 

Bot  this  memorial  from  North  Carolina  was  respectfully  received  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Printing,  to  be  published  or  withheld  firom 
publication  as  they  might  think  proper,  only  two  democratic  members 
voting  against  the  proposition,  to  wit,  Messrs.  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  and 
Bradbury,  of  Maine. 

jjj^,  Mr.  Seward,  of  New  York,  presented  the  petition  of  some  two 
hundred  and  twenty  citizens  of  that  State  praying  the  abolitiou 
of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  asked  its 
reference  to  the  appropriate  committee  ;  but  its  reception  was  refused. 
Messrs.  Bright,  of  Indiana;  Dodge  and  Jones,  of  Iowa;  Cass,  of  Michi- 
gan; Douglas,  of  Illinois;  Dayton  and  Miller,  of  New  Jersey,  voting 
with  the  slaveholders  to  exclude  the  petition. 

From  all  parts  of  the  free  States  petitions  were  now  daily  presented 
in  each  House  of  Congress  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  slave 
trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  the  Territories  of  the  United  States, 
and  upon  the  high  seas.  Others  requested  that  Congre&s  would  publicly 
acknowledge  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  the  duty  of  obey- 
ing His  law  :  while  from  various  slave  States  memorials  were  presented 

*  Thirteen  yean  after  ttiif  debate  every  ■onthem  member  who  assailed  these  merooiiaUsts  whh 
InrectiTe,  was  wiutaiaing  an  armed  rtbiUUm  against  the  Union,  which  they  had  proclidmed  tacred 
to  •99ry  American. 
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lettiog  fortli  the  blessings  of  slarerj,  dedariog  it  .a  diyine  institntioiiy 
and  praying  Congress  to  extend  its  benefits. 

Bat  the  subject  which  attracted  more  attention  than  any  other,  was 
the  question  of  admitting  California  as  a  free  State.  The  people  of  that 
far  distant  territory  had,  in  accordance  with  the  Executive  wish,  formed 
a  constitution  and  State  gOTermnent,  and  now  asked  admission  to  the 
Union  of  States.  They  had  expressly  prohibited  slavery,  by  the  tonsd- 
tation,  from  existing  in  that. important  region,  which  the  slave  power 
had  designed  as  the  abode  of  abject  servitade. 

The  advocates  of  slavery  now  learned  by  experience,  that  the  .^^^ 
slaveholder,  with  his  servants  domiciled  around  him,  with  his 
plantation  and  its  peculiar  paraphernalia  regulated  and  adapted  to  the 
taste,  the  habits,  and  wants  of  the  owner,  was  not  only  unwilling  to 
remove  to  a  new  country,  but  was  positively  unable  to  do  so  without 
great  sacrifice  of  property,  of  ^ease,  and  of  comfort.  In  consequence  of 
these  difficulties,  notm  large  slaveholder  had  removed  to  California,  and 
bot  few  owners  of  a  small  number  of  slaves  were  to  be  found  there,  at 
the  time  the  people  were  shapiiiig  the  institutions  of  that  embryo  State  ; 
while  young  and  enterprising  citizens  from  every  free  State  had  taken 
up  their  abode  in  the  territory,  almost  as  soon  as  the  treaty  had  been 
signed.  These  young  and  active  men  were  lovers  of  liberty,  and  were 
careful  to  give  the  proper  character  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
Califomia. 

Havmg  failed  to  establish  a  slaveholding  government  in  the  territory 
acquired  for  that  purpose,  the  slave  power  wa6  at  once  arrayed  against 
its  admission  as  a  free  State.  Accordingly,  the  debate  on  that  question 
was  opened  by  Mr.  Clingman,  of  North  Carolina.  He  appeared  clearly 
to  comprehend  the  danger  to  slavery  arising  from  the  progress  of  Chris- 
tlau  civilization  ;  and  that  the  institution  could  be  preserved  from  imme- 
diate destruction  only  by  obtaining  further  concessions  in  its  favor  before 
CaUforoia  should  be  admitted.  He  was  candid  in  his  statement  of  the 
views  and  designs  of  the  anti-slavery  men.  He  admitted  their  olject 
was  merely  to  exclude  slavery  fiwn  the  District  of  Columbia,  frt)m  the 
Territories,  and  from  the  high  seas ;  making  a  total  separation  of  the 
Federal  Government  from  all  support  of  the  institution."^  He  denounced 
these  objects  as  unconstitutional.  He  spoke  of  the  loss  of  slaves  by 
voluntary  emigration  to  Canada,  complained  that  northern  men  would 

•  It  If  a  singular  fact,  that  while  •omt  ilaTehoIden  were  ihrn  eandld  and  spedfle  In  their 
aeeertion  of  the  objects  of  anti-elayery  men,  northern  presses  and  northern  pro^larery  polltidant 
denounced  anti-»Iavery  men  in  general  Urmi;  Iml  nerw  made  any  spedfio  dutfges,  which  eoold 
be  met  and  disproved. 
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not  captnre  them ;  and  inostad  that  Oongress  was  bound  to  enact  a 
more  efficient  law  for  their  arrest  and  return.  He  ^ke  freely  of  di9> 
onion,  and  inaifited  that  the  northwestern  States  would  unite  with  the 
Bonth,  if  the  Union  were  disBoiTed  ;*  and  eautioned  northern  men  to 
beware. 

Mr.  Howard,  of  Texas,  said  the  public  ought  to  know  whether  a 
•oatheru  President  had  indnced  the  people  of  Califomia  to  adopt  A 
constitution  excluding  slavery  ;  dedaring  .that  the  South  had  ever  re- 
quired  of  Presidential  camdidates  es^pnss  pledges  to  maintain  southern  tn- 
iermts.  But  the  burden  of  Mr.  Hownrd's  ipeech  was  the  right  of  Texas 
to  an  the  territory  lying  east  and  north  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

Perhaps  history  records  no  instance  of  a  more  unfounded  assertion  of 
daim,  than  that  of  Texas  to  the  territory  mentioned. 

The  intendency  of  Texas,  and  that  of  Coabuila,  had  been  originally 
united  under  one  goyernment ;  and  when-  about  to  separate,  a  commia* 
lion  was  appointed  to  establish  the  line  between  tHem.  At  the  head  of 
this  commission  was  General  Almonte,  for  many  years  Minister  to  the 
United  States.  The  line  of  demarkatio&  commenced  at  the  month  of 
the  Aransas,  one  hnndiM  and  forty  miles  north  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
extended  northwesterly  at  about  the  same  distance  from  that  river  to 
the  east  line  of  New  Mexico.  Most  of  this  last  mentioned  intendency, 
with  Santa  Fe,  its  capital,  its  custom-house  and  many  of  its  most 
populous  villages,  lay  east  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

Texas  revolted  in  1836,  and,  by  resolution,  declared  all  the  territory 
north  q/nd  east  of  the  Rio  Grande  to  belong  to  her  people,  and  SQpt  an  anny 
to  New  Mexico  ;  but  every  man  was  killed  or  taken  prisoner.  Another 
army  had  marched  upon  Mler,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  within  the  inten- 
dency of  Chihuahua  ;  but  every  man  was^kiiled,  taken  prisoner,  or  made  a 
hastj  retreat  back  to  Texas.  And  the  Mexican  custom-house,  lying 
north  of  the  mouth  of  that  river,  continued  to  receive  duties  ;  and  all 
acts  of  jurisdiction  were  exercised  by  Mexico  over  the  whole  territory, 
]l)etween  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande,  until  the  American  army, 
under  General  Taylor,  marched  towards  Brownsville,  when  he  met  the 
Mexican  army,  and  the  battle  of  Resaca  de  la  Pahna  was  fought  upon 
the  territory  which  the  slave  power  now  declared  to  have  belonged  to 
Texas. 

jgj^j         The  territory  thus  arrogantly  asserted  to  be  a  part  of  Texas, 

was  of  an  average  width  of  one  hundred  miles,  and  extended  from 

the  mouth  to  the  source  of  the  Rio  Grande,  being  some  two  thousand 

•  This  Is  now  the  watchword  with  tb«  northern  democnoy,  &t  the  time  of  writlnf, these  sitetchet   ■ 
IMS.    Thej  are  merely  repeating  the  language  of  Mr.  Cllngman. 
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milefi— inclading  gome  twenty  towns  and  populous  Tillages,  whose  people 
had  never  seen  a  Texan  officer,  nor  obeyed  any  other  than  Mexican 
laws. 

This  vast  country  had  been  conquered  by  our  army  ;  and  by  treaty, 
the  United  States  had  acquired  title  to  it,  paying  Mexico  its  full  value  in 
money.  But  Texas  now  claimed  it^  as  a  part  of  her  original  territory. 
To  yield  this  vast  country  to  slavery,  would  be  to  obliterate  the  intenden- 
cy  of  New  Mexico,  and  an  obvious  violation  of  our  treaty.  Texas  pro- 
daimed  her  intention  to  dissolve  the  Union,  unless  permitted  to  occmpj 
this  whole  country,  thereby  making  it  slave  territory  ;  and  raised  an 
army,  under  pretence  that  she  was  intending  to  take  possession  of  it  by 
force  of  arms — although  the  United  States  was  at  that  moment  sup- 
porting an  army  on  the  frontiers  of  Texas,  at  an  expense  of  more  than 
two  million  dollars  annually,  to  defend  the  people  of  that  State  against 
the  Indians. 

The  advocates  of  justice  insisted  that  Texas  should  be  restricted  to  her 
real  boundaries,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  joint  resolutions  of 
annexation.  Thus  was  another  important  issue  formed  between  the  siq^ 
porters  of  slavery  and  the  adherents  of  liberty.  It  had  grown  out  of 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  which  the  democratic  party  had  assured  the 
people  would  forever  settle  all  controversy  in  regard  to  slavery.  Never, 
perhaps,  was  the  great  latr  of  unerring  truth  and  retributive  justice 
more  clearly  manifested  than  in  these  various  attempts  to  extend  slavery. 
Indeed,  the  political  history  of  the  United  States  during  these  transac- 
tions is  little  more  than  the  record  of  a  connected  series  of  retributions 
for  violating  the  rights  of  our  fellow-men :  Yet  few  of  our  American 
statesmen  appeared  to  comprehend  the  feebleness  of  human  sagacity 
when  attempting  a  violation  of  immutable  justice. 

This  proposition  to  give  Texas  the  territory  in  question  came  before 
the  Senate,  when  C!olonel  Benton  led  off  in  opposition  to  it,  but  pro- 
posing to  pay  Texas  fifteen  million  dollars  from  the  public  treasury  as  an 
indemnity  for  territory  to  which  she  had  no  more  claim  than  she  had  to 
Mexico  itself. 

Mr.  Foote,  of  Mississippi,  was  greatly  irritated  at  Colonel  Benton's 
proposition,  and  became  so  personal  in  his  remarks  that  Mr.  Benton 
left  the  h&U-  He  then  compared  the  Senator  from  Missouri  to  Cati- 
line in  the  Roman  Senate,  and  exhibited  the  most  intense  anger  towards 
Mm. 

Mr.  Calhoun  was  now  aged  and  infirm ;  his  v(Hce  had  become     ^^^^ 
tremulous  and  his  step  feeble.    Consumption  had  fastened  upon 
his  system,'  and  as  he  approached  the  consummation  of  his  earthly  exist-^ 
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By  he  saw  that  all  his  plans  for  placmg  human  semtndo  in  a  posi- 
tion of  safety  had  failed,  and  he  appeared  desponding  and  gloomy. 
Tillable  to  speak  in  the  Senate,  he  wrote  ont  the  thoughts  which 
he  desired  to  express  and  asked  •  fellow  member  to  read  it  to  the 
Senate. 

His  speech  opened  ?rith  gloomy  (brbodings  as  to  a  continuance  of 
the  Union,  saying  that  oar  danger  arose  from  the  conriction  of  the 
southern  people  that  their  rights  were  disregarded  by  those  who  dis- 
eossed  the  slave  question.  Assuming  that  all  discussion  of  slavery  from 
irhatever  cause  it  arose,  whether  from  the  annexation  of  Texas,  the 
Mexican  war,  or  the  consignment  of  California  to  oppression,  was 
wrong  and  injurious  to  southern  interests,  he  easily  arrived  at  the  con- 
chnion  that  the  lovers  of  liberty  were  really  dangerous  to  the  existence 
of  the  Union,  and  -expr^sed  t^e  opinion  that  nothing  could  save  it  bnt 
soch  an  ameudment  of  the  Ck)nstitution  as  would  secure  to  it  a  snfB- 
eient  support.  This  was  the  last  sp^h  of  the  greatest  statesman  of  the 
South.  He  said  a  few  words  on  two  subsequent  occasions,  and  died 
about  three  weeks  afterwards. 

Amid  this  feeling  of  excitement  in  rehition  to  the  claims  of  slavery, 
Mr.  Benton  publicly  proposed  that^Mr.  Clay  should  introduce  some  mea> 
sure  of  compromise  in  order  to  restore  harmony  upon  the  various  quce- 
tions  then  pressing  upon  Congress.  That  distinguished  statesman  had 
advocated  the  Missouri  Compromise  of  1820,  and  had  again  held  out 
the  olive  branch  to  Mr.  Calhoun  and  his  confreres  in  1832.  He  was  now 
advanced  in  age,  and  time  had  made  its  mark  upon  his  physical  system  ; 
bat,  altboagb  in  the  decline  of  life,  his  influence  was  great,  and  in  accord- 
anoe  with  the  apparent  desire  of  the  Senate,  he  brought  forward  a  pro- 
portion, Firstj  To  admit  California  as  a  free  State. 

Second,  An  organization  of  the  Territories  without  restriction  of  slavery. 

Thirdly^  Giving  to  Texas  all  the  territory  lying  cast  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  formerly  belonging  to  Coahuila  and  Chihuahua,  but  saving  to 
New  Mexico  her  ancient  territory. 

Fourthly,  The  United  States  to  pay  the  debts  of  Texas  due  at  the 
time  of  annexation. 

Fifthly,  That  slavery  should  not  be  abolished  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  while  Maryland  retained  the  institution,  nor  until  the  people 
of  the  District  desired  it. 

Sixthly,  That  it  is  expedient  to  prohibit  the  bringing  of  slaves  from 
the  surrounding  country  into  the  District  for  sale. 

Seventhly,  That  further  provision  should  be  made  for  the  recapture 
and  return  of  fugitive  slaves. 
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Eighthly,  That  Congrefls  has  no  power  to  prohibit  the  interstate 
slave  trade. 

Mr.  Clay,  when  he  laid  these  proportions  before  the  Senate,  was  sor- 
roonded  by  different  circnmstances  from  those  which  had  given  him  suo- 
cess  in  1820  and  in  1832.  Slaveholders  had  grown  arrogant,  and  the 
advocates  of  liberty  were  inexorable  in  their  support  of  human  rights^ 
and  could  no  longer  be  misled  nor  deeeived  by  men  of  distinction.  In- 
deed it  is  difficult  to  conjecture  how  he  should  have  imagined  that  Coor 
gress  could  silence  the  popular  voice  against  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  reconcile  the  people  of  the  free  States  to  the  extension  of 
Texas  over  such  a  vast  territory  as  that  proposed ;  or  to  paying  that 
State  for  so  much  of  New  Mexico  as  lies  east  of  the  Rio  Grande  ;  or  to 
the  continuance  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  until  Maryland 
should  abolish  the  institution  ;  or  to  become  the  instruments  for  catching 
fugitive  slaves  ;  or  to  the  continuance  of  the  coastwise  slave  trade. 

However,  he  urged  the  adoption  of  these  measures  in  an  able  speech ; 
but  was  interrupted  by  Mr.  Foote,  of  Mississippi,  who  inquired  if  he  held 
to  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  aboUsh  slavery  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  ?  Mr.  Clay  and  his  associates  had  always  prodauned  that 
men  in  a  state  .of  nature  were  equally  entitled  to  liberty ;  while  Mr. 
Foote,  and  most  southern  men  at  that  time,  believed  that  in  a  state  of 
nature  the  strong  have  a  perfect  right  to  enslave  the  weak  ;  therefore 
the  holding  of  slaves  must  be  a  natural  right,  lying  behind  and  above 
human  enactments  and  human  constitutions. 

To  reconcile  minds  thus  opposed  to  each  other  constituted  a  work 
which  no  human  power  could  accomplish.  The  resolutions  were  de- 
bated almost  daily  during  an  entire  month,  when  they  were  postponed 
indefinitely. 

On  the  4th  Febniary,  Mr.  Disney,  of  Ohio,  presented  a  series  ^gj^ 
of  resolutions  proposing  such  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution as  would  prohibit  Congress  from  excluding  slavery  from  the  Ter- 
ritories of  the  United  States,  which,  after  colloquial  debate,  were  laid  on 
the  table ;  and  responsive  to  this  movement,  Mr.  Giddlngs  introduced 
resolutions  declaring,  "life  and  liberty  to  be  gifts  of  God  inhkbeht 
and  INALIENABLE,  for  the  protection  of  which^  governments  are  insti- 
tuted among  men.  That  in  establishing  governments  in  any  territory  it 
is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  secure  all  the  people  thereof  in  the  eiyoy* 
me  lit  of  those  rights," 

la  order  to  test  the  sense  of  members  i^pon  these  essential  doctrines, 
the  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered.  Mr.  Inge,  of  Alabama,  moved  to  lay 
the  resolutions  on  the  table,  which  was  equivalent  to  a  motion  to  reject 
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than ;  ud  on  this  rote  all  members  firom  the  shiTe  States  Toted  hi  the 
affirmatiye,  and  the  Tote  of  the  free  States  was  diTided  as  follows  : 
MiZHB.    There  was  no  rote  hi  the  affirmatiTe. 

Nay— Messri.  Gerrj,  Goodenow,  litUefield,  Sawtel,  and 

Stetaon, 6 

Hiw  HiMPSHiBX.    There  w&n  no  yeas. 

Nay— Messrs.  Peaslee  and  WSIson,       3 

MASSACHirsBrrs.    Tea — none. 

Nay— Messrs.  Allen,  Dancaa,  Fowler,  Emg,  Man,  and 

Rockwell, 6 

BaoDi  Island.    Yea— -none. 

Nay — ^lifessrs.  Dixon  and  King,  •    / 2 

Oomxcmcirr.    Yea — none. 

Nay — ^Messrs.  Booth,  Botler,  Glereland,  and  Waldo,    .    .    4 
YEBXOirr.    Yea — none. 

Nay — Messrs.  ffibbard,  Henry,  and  Peck,      .    .         .    .    8- 

Hiw  York.    Yea^Mr.  Briggs, 1 

Nay — Messrs.  Alexander,  Andrews,  Bnrronghs,  Clark, 
Conger,  Daer,  Oott,  Gonld,  Jackson,  John  A.  King, 
James  G.  King,  Preston  Xhig,  Nelson,  Phoenix,  Patnam, 
Reynolds,  Risly,  Ramsey,  Sacket,  Spaolding,  Scher- 
merhom,  Silyester,  Underhill,  WaUen,  and  White,  ,  .  25 
Niw  Jersey.    Yea — ^none. 

Nay— Messrs.  Hay  and  Vandyke, 2 

PiHNSTLVANiA.  Yea — Messrs.  Bntler,  Casey,  Puller,  Mann,  Pitt- 
man,  Robbing,  and  Ross, T 

N^y — Messrs.  Calvin,  Dickey,  Chandler,  Friedly,  Hampton, 
Howe,  Moore,  Ogle,  Reid,  Stevens,  Thompson,  and 

Willmot, 12 

Omo.    Yea — Messrs.  Miller  and  Taylor, 2 

Nay — Messrs.  Cable,  Campbell,  Carter,  Corwin,  Disney, 
Evans,  Giddings,  Honter,  Morris,  Olds,  Potter,  Root, 

Schenck,  Thnrman,  Vmton,  and  Wood, 16 

Indiana.    Yea — Messrs.  Albertson,  Brown,  Fitch,  Dunham,  and 

Gorman, 6 

Nay — Messrs.  Harlan  and  Julian, 2 

lujNois.    Yea — Messrs.  Bissel,  Harris,  McClemand,  Richardson, 

and  Young,       5 

Nay— Mr.  Baker, 2 

MicmoAK.    Yea — Mr.  Buell, 1 

Nay — Mr.  Sprague, 1 
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Wisconsin.    Yea — ^npne. 

Nay — Messrs.  Cole,  Doty,  and  DuAee, 8 

Iowa.    Yea — Mr.  Leffier, 1 

The  aggregate  showing  104  in  the  affirmathe  and  84  in  the  negative. 
There  Vas  not  an  affirmatiye  vote  from  the  six  New  England  States,  nor 
from  New  Jersey  or  Wisoonsbi.  Of  the  twenty-six  votes  from  New 
York  only  one  was  in  the  affirmatiye,  while  the  smaller  States  of  Michi* 
gan  and  Iowa  eaoh  gare  one  rote  against  these  doctrines.  Two  of  the 
sixteen  votes  from  Ohio,  fihre  of  the  seren  cast  by  Indiana,  and  five  ^f 
the  six  given  by  Illinois,  were  in  fSftvor  of  slavery,  while  oilly  twenty-two 
members  from  the  free  States  were  willing  to  deny  the  great  principle  of 
hnman  rights. 

On  the  12th  February,  Mr.  Hale  presented  a  petition,  nomeronsly 
signed,  praying  the  exchifiioii  of  slavery  from  Califbmia  and  Neir 
Mexico,  which  gs^ve  rise  to  personal  imputations  by  Mr.  Butler,  of  Soutii 
Carolina,  which  were  ably  met  and  exposed  by  Mr.  Hale. 

The  President  now  communicated  to  both  Houses  of  Congress  copies 
of  the  constitution  of  Califomia.    In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Douglas  moved  its 
reference  to  the  Committee  on  Territories.    This  question  of  reference 
being  debatable,  the  whole  subject  of  slavery  in  the  territory  obtamed  • 
from  Mexico  came  under  general  discussion. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  a  sunilai'  motion  was  made ;  and 
that  body  now  engaged  in  one  of  the  most  intensely  interesting  debates 
that  ever  agitated  the  nation.  These  discussions  were  the  natural 
and  inevitable  consequences  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  and  the  conse- 
quent war  with  Mexico.  No  sophistry  could  disguise  this  obvious 
truth  ;  yet  while  it  was  in  progress  the  democratic  party  asserted, 
reiterated,  and  constantly  insisted  that  the  agitation  was  the  work  of 
the  Freensoilers. 

The  debate  was  occasionally  interrupted  by  other  questions  touching 
slavery.  Mr.  Dayton,  of  New  Jersey,  presented  to  the  Senate  a  petition 
praying  further  legislation  against  the  African  slave  trade,  which  stirred 
up  much  feeling  in  that  body,  and  the  debate  upon  it  occupied  one  entire 
day. 

Mr.  Giddiogs  presented  to  the  House  of  Representatives  a  memorial 
from  the  Quakers  of  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania,  setting  forth  that 
slavery  was  a  violation  of  GoiTs  attrUmU  of  justice,  must  bring  upon  the 
nation  a  severe  relribiUion,  and  prayed  that  Congress  would  take  measures 
for  an  immediate  and  peaceful  dissolution  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Giddings  moved  its  reference  to  a  select  committee  mthinstruetioni 
to  inquire — 
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Firstly,  Whether  dissatisfaction  with  our  Federal  Union  exists  among 
the  people  ?    If  so,  to  what  extent  J 

Second,  From  what  has  snch  dissatisfaction  arisen  7 

Thirdly, sThe  proper  means  for  restoring  confidence  among  the 
people? 

It  appeared  that  few  members  were  willing  to  meet  this  question  in 
an  ondlsguised  and  friendly  manner.  It  was  admitted  on  all  hands  that 
Congress  conld  constitntionally  take  no  means  fbr  dissolving  the 
Union  ;  bnt,  in  favor  of  referring  the  petition,  it  was  ni*ged  that  every 
oaose  of  dissatisfaction  should  be  frankly  met,  and  explained  or  removed 
in  a  spirit  of  respectM  kindness.  Bnt  this  policy  was  opposed  by  the 
entire  Sonth,  and  by  almost  the  entire  North.  Messrs.  Goodenow,  of 
Maine;  Allen,  of  Massachusetts;  Howe,  of  Pennsylvania;  Preston 
King,  of  New  York  ;  Giddings  and  Boot^  of  Ohio  ;  Julian,  of  Indiana, 
ud  Durkee,  of  Wisconsin,  only  voting  for  the  reference. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

A  MOVKMENT  TOWARDS  SECESSION — ^MR.  WEBSTER's  POSITION — PUOmTB  SLATI 
ACT — TEXAN  EFFRONTERY — CORRUPnON  UNDISGUISEI>— SENATORIAL  DIGNITT 
OUTRAGED— CALIFORNIA  ADMnTED  AS  A  FREE  STATE. 

The  first  session  of  the  thirty-first  Congress  was  rendered  ^^^^ 
memosable  bj  the  issning  of  an  address  by  sonthem  members 
of  Congress  to  their  constitnents,  calling  attention  to  the  efforts  aboat 
to  be  made  to  exclude  slavery  from  the  territory  of  California  and  from 
all  the  country  then  recently  obtained  from  Mexico,  and  charging  that 
the  people  of  the  free  States  were  not  actire  in  their  efforts  to  arrest  and 
return  fogitiyc  slaves.  The  address  further  announced  that  uorthen^ 
people  were  constantly  agitatmg  the  subject  of  slavery.  These  were  the 
causes  of  complaint  then  urged  by  the  united  voice  of  nearly  all  southern 
members  of  Congress  against  the  people  of  the  free  States.  They  were 
definite,  and  incapable  of  being  misunderstood.  Opposition  to  the 
extension  of  slavery  and  to  all  participation  in  the  crime  of  arresting  and 
returning  fugitive  slaves,  constituted  the  gist  of  their  complaint.  The 
charge  of  agitation  was  then  r^arded  as  somewhat  ludicrous,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  southern  statesmen  had  urged  the  annexation  of  Texas  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  extending  and  perpetuating  slavery ;  but  denounced 
all  opposition  to  that  measure  as  "  agiiation."  They  were  at  that  time 
'seeking  to  extend  the  institution  over  the  territory  acquired  frx)m 
Mexico  ;  but  characterized  all  opposition  to  that  measure  as  **  agita- 
tion." They  were  demanding  a  new  and  more  eflScient  fugitive  slave 
act ;  but  asserted  that  opposition  to  it  constituted  "  amotion," 

This  address  appeared  to  be  a  well  defined  step  towards  a  separation 
of  the  States  and  the  formation  of  a  Southern  Confederacy. 

In  response  to  this  address,  several  southern  States  took  incipient 
measures  for  severing  the  bonds  which  had  long  bound  them  to  the  com- 
mon sisterhood.  Mississippi  was  the  first  to  move  on  this  subject.  Her 
Legislature,  by  joint  resolutions,,  declared  that  efforts  had  been  made  for 
the  last  thirty  years  to  deprive  the  southern  people  of  their  rights  in  the 
Territories  of  the  United  States :  that  the  time  had  come  for  the  southern 
States  to  take  action  in  favor  of  their  own  safety;  and  for  that  purpose, 
a  Southern  Convention  ought  to  be  held. 

These  resolutions  were  presented  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Davis^  who 
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wpcke  brieflj  in  mpjpOTt  of  the  right  of  dareholdera  to  carrj  their  ' 
chettels"  into  the  TenitorieB  of  the  United  Sutes,  mnd  to  receire  torn 
CoBgren  the  nune  protection  which  they  receired  for  other  property  ; 
sod  he  UMTted  that  free  gOTemmeBls  had  been  formed  in  California 
aad  New  Mexico,  wada  the  apprehension  that  they  woold  not  be  reoog- 
ifaid  with  dafeholdii^  instiftiitioBiw* 

nn^.  The  iarae  betwem  sburerf  and  freed<Hn  soon  became  more  finny 
dereloped.  As  the  adyocates  of  freedom  resisted  all  encroach- 
nents  npon  the  rights  of  the  free  States,  the  sUtc  power  became  more 
anidnoaB  in  its  demands  for  sqipori.  On  the  6th  March,  Mr.  HJnn- 
ter,  of  Yiiginia^  sabmitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Senate  ^leno- 
ktfon  calling  on  the  Secretary  of  State  for  copies  of  all  papers  rdstiTe 
fa  the  deportation  of  slaTca  by  the  British  army  and  naiy  during 
fte  rerolntionary  war  ;  and  inquiring  whether  any  measues  had  been 
jidopCed  since  the  treaty  of  1794  for  the  recovery  of  compensation  from 
4ie  British  government.  The  proposition  was  received  with  marked 
respect,  and  was  referred  to  the  appropriate  committee,  bat  was  never 
jpsported  upon. 

These  episodes  in  the  regohur  debate  were  confined  to  the  snljeet  of 
4riarery,  and  constituted  no  change  of  the  spirit  or  tiie  theme  whieh  now 
occupied  the  attention  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  had,  on  leave,  introduced  a  bill  to  amaid 
the  fugitive  slave  law  of  1*793.  It  had  been  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  of  which  Mr.  Butler,  of  Sooth  Carolina,  was  chairman.f 
This  bill  excited  much  debate  ;  and  much  interest  was  felt  to  hear  Mr. 
Webster's  views  in  regard  to  it,  in  consequence  of  the  fame  which  he  had 
aeqpired  as  a  constitutional  lawyer.  It  was  known  that  he  believed 
the  Constitution  had  given  to  Congress  no  authority  to  legislate  in 
regard  to  fugitive  slaves,  but  that  the  power  had  been  reserved  to  each 
of  the  several  States. 

In  intellect  he  may  be  said  to  have  stood  at  that  time  without  a  rival. 
Nature  bad  bestowed  upon  him  her  richest  gifts*  He  was  characterized 
for  extraordinary  concentration  of  thought.  His  logic  was  compact, 
and  appeared  to  l)e  irrefutable :  and  no  speaker  used  the  Englbh  lan> 


*  It  wu  on  this  occaiion  thai  Mr.  Darli  flnt  committed  himself  fully  to  the  doctrines  of  s 
•a  act  which  the  author  has  ever  beflered  that  genUemAn  regretted,  although  ha  i 
baeime  President  of  the  Confederate  Stalea. 

t  It  Is  a  matter  of  some  curiosity  that  Mr.  Botler,  in  liis  report,  maintained  the  rerj  doctrinea  of 
the  Free-Miiers  on  this  subject ;  declaring  that  the  Constitution  had  intended  that  the  ieroml 
States  should  legislate  for  the  retom  of  ftagitlT«  sUres ;  that  this  construction  had  been  bald  bj 
the  founders  of  the  Oorarpment ;  but  ha  stated,  oi  ihs  StaUt  hadfaiUd  to  do  their  duif  in  tkU 
r4$ptci  the  obligcUion  <Uvol9ed  upon  Congreu.  The  legitimacy  of  this  sequence  doca  not  appear 
Tfiycteariy. 
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goage  more  appropriately.  He  had  long  stood  among  the  leading* 
statesmen  of  the  nation,  and  his  mind  had  been  enriched  by  an  experience 
to  which  few  men  attam.  He  was  literally  the  favorite  statetoan  of 
Boston,  and  as  that  city  then  gave  tone  to  the  popolar  feeling  of  the 
State,  he  was  said  to  have  a  controlling  influence  in  Massachusetts  :* 
Probably  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  writing,  he  exerted  a 
greater  moral  power  throughout  the  free  States  than  any  other  man, 
although  his  political  influence  had  been  somewhat  diminished  by  his 
service  in  the  Cabinet  of  Mr.  Tyler,  whose  administration  had  provoi 
unpopular.  But  he  had  great  defects  of  character,  common  to  the  age 
in  which  he  lived.  He  had  been  reared  and  educated  in  the  school  of 
political  expediency,  which  taught  the  separation  of  moral  principle  from 
the  duties  of  political  life.  He  regarded  mankind  as  so  ignorant  and 
depraved,  thiat  no  political  organization  could  be  sustained  upon  the 
basis  of  moral  truth.  He  was  ambitious,  and  publicly  aspired  to  the 
Presidency. 

He  bad  given  antinslavery  members  of  Congress  to  understand  that 
he  would  sustain  their  doctrines.  He  even  submitted  the  skeleton  of  his 
speech  to  the  inspection  of  one  or  more  leaders  of  that  party,  who  pro- 
nounced it  satisfactory,  and  F/'ee-foilers  anticipated  that  he  would  lend 
his  influence  in  favor  of  carrying  forward  the  great  moral  enterprise  of 
redeeming  the  nation  from  the  thraldom  of  human  bondage.  But  the 
great  leadmg  defects  of  his  character  disqualified  him  for  the  discharge  of 
that  high  duty.  He  did  not  believe  in  the  omnipotence  of  moral  truth. 
In  his  judgment  and  conscience  he  drew  a  line  of  demarkation  between 
moral  duties  and  political  action.  With  all  his  high  qualities,  his  great 
experience,  his  gigantic  intellect,  he  had  failed  to  understand  that  moral 
truth  and  immutable  justice  constituted  the  only  basis  of  true  greatness 
and  of  certain  success  in  political  life.  He  was  ambitious,  and  after 
mature  reflection,  he  appeared  to  think  that  his  only  pathway  to  the 
Presidential  chair  lay  through  the  regions  of  slavery. 

In  commencing  his  speech,  known  as  his  7  th  March  exposd,  he  was 
solemn  in  manner,  and  lucid  in  his  historical  facts,  cleariy  defining  the 
encroachments  of  slavery,  and  attributing  the  responsibility  of  those 
wrongs  to  the  democratic  party,  while  at  the  same  time  he  gradually 
laid  the  foundation  for  his  own  departure  from  principle  by  admitting 
the  past  action  of  the  Government  to  constitute  precedents  from  which 
he  asserted  that  the  then  present  age  was  not  at  liberty  to  depart. 

He  then  declared  that  soil  and  climate  had  exdnded  slavery  from 

*  ItwMfaldbyez-Prerfdent  AduattiMliebinwlfirMiinabletooMdaaMaiBlht^ 
the  United  SUtet,  In  ooneeqoenoe  of  Mr.  Webelei^  h^Tmn  ki  tlie  LegUtlara. 
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California  and  New  Mexico,  and  asserted  that  he  would  do  no  ad  to 
prokihU  Us  existeiux  therein,  HaTing  thus  placed  himself  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  friends  of  liberty  and  to  northern  whlgs,  who,  as  a  bodj, 
had  ever  opposed  the  extension  of  slavery  ;  he  proceeded  to  declare  in 
regard  to  fngitive  slayes,  that  he  had  ever  regarded  the  Constitntion  as 
referring  the  duty  of  captoring  and  returning  fugitive  slaves  to  the 
several  States ;  but  said  the  supreme  court  had  decided  that  the  power 
of  kgidoHng  on  thai  subject  remained  exclusively  with  Congress ;  and 
he  declared  it  the  duiy  of  statesmen  to  obey  thai  decision;  uud  then  he 
eizpresscd  his  concurrence  in  the  propriety  of  passing  the  bill  before  the 
Senate,  for  the  capture  and  return  of  fugitive  slaves.  He  proceeded  to 
declare  that  their  capture  and  return  was  binding  upon  the  honor  and 
conscience  of  the  American  pec^le.  Having  thus  asserted  the  revolting 
infidelity  that  human  constitutions  may  change  or  dictate  the  moral 
duties  of  men,  he  proceeded  to  denounce  those  who  sought  to  evade  or 
get  round  the  commission  of  such  crimes,  or  as  he  expressed  it,  the 
*' duties"  of  seizing  and  sending  to  slavery  innocent  men  and  women ;  a 
crime  which,  under  the  laws  of  Congress,  was  at  that  period  punishable, 
with  death,  if  committed  on  the  African  coast.  He  denounced  the  public 
press  for  speaking  in  offensive  languid  of  the  institution,  and  referred 
to  what  he  characterized  as  "fooUsh  speeches  in  both  Houses  of  Congress," 
He  declared  secession  impossible,  and  expressed  his  belief  that  the  Nashr 
viUe  (secession)  Convention  would  be  guided  by  high  and  just  motives. 
He  proceeded  so  far  as  to  admit  the  claim  of  Texas  to  the  vast  country 
north  and  east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  asserted  his  willingness,  if  she 
would  surrender  a  portion  to  New  Mexico,  to  grant  her  from  the 
national  funds  a  just  compensation.* 

By  this  speech  a  blow  was  struck  at  freedom  and  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  free  States,  which  no  southern  arm  could  have  given.  It 
shook  the  pillars  of  our  American  temple  ;  but  its  reaction  prostrated  in 
political  death  the  giant  who  seemed  to  have  directed  his  deadly  aim  at 
the  heart  of  liberty.  At  the  close  of  his  speech,  those  who  listened  to 
bim  appeared  to  regard  his  political  prospects  as  totally  annihi- 
lated-f. 

This  speech  greatly  encouraged  the  supporters  of  slavery.  Mr.  Web- 
ster's friends  were  numerous  and  wealthy  throughout  Massachusetts  and 

*  "Hie  history  of  AmericAD  legislation  perhaps  Amishei  do  parallel  to  the  cormptiozu  embraced 
Ib  the  meaaaret  here  proposed. 

t  In  the  (ipcech  of  Mr.  Webster,  as  published,  !s  a  paragraph  setting  forth  the  wrongs  perpetrated 
by  the  Rlare  States  upon  the  colored  cltisens  of  the  free  States  ;  but  he  did  not  name  it  in  the  speech 
when  delivered.  He  inserted  U  afterwards,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  friend  that  be  should  hare 
maintained  the  rights  of  tht  North  In  this  respeet 
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fhe  North.   In  order  to  sustain  him  they  adopted  his  doctrines,  and  with 
him  nnited  their  political  fortunes  to  the  Sonth. 

The  speech  occasioned  great  sensation  in  the  free  States.  Mr.  Web* 
ster  was  denounced  as  a  traitor  to  human  rights  and  to  the  interests  of 
the  free  States.  Public  meetings  of  the  people,  and  several  State  Legis- 
latures bj  resolutions,  repudiated  the  doctrines  he  had  thus  solemnlj 
asserted.  Kemonstrances  against  it  were  presented  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress.  These,  and  almost  every  subject  of  legislation  which  came 
before  that  body,  furnished  questions  for  debating  the  institution  of 
slavery  in  some  of  its  phases  ;  and  it  may  be  truly  said  that  four-fifths 
of  the  time  of  each  House  was  devoted  to  that  subject  during  the  first 
six  months  of  the  session. 

One  of  the  questions  to  which  the  attention  of  Congress  aiid  the 
country  was  directed  was  presented  by  Mr.  Crowell,  of  Ohio.  On  the 
27th  May,  that  gentleman  asked  leave  to  present  to  the  consideration 
of  the  House  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  on  this  question  of  leave  one  hundred  members,  mostly 
from  the  free  States,  voted  in  the  affirmative  ;  while  sixty  from  the  slave 
States,  assisted  only  by  Messrs.  Miller,  of  Ohio,  and  James  Thompson,  * 
of  Pennsylvania,  voted  against  the  proposition.  Leave  was  obtained, 
but  the  bill  never  came  up  for  action. 

The  philosophy  of  that  day,  which  discarded  moral  principle  from  the 
political  code,  extended  further  than  was  generally  understood  by  the 
people.  Many  men  who  held  office  and  were  popular  believed  that 
corruption  was  necessary  to  the  support  of  every  form  of  government ; 
that  neither  political  parties,  nor  governments,  could  be  held  together 
without  a  free  use  of  corrupt  means.  During  the  session  of  Congress  now 
under  consideration  a  resolution  was  introduced,  calling  attention  to  the 
^t  that  the  Secretary  of  War  had  unjustly,  and  without  any  legal  or 
equitable  claim,  obtained  from  the  treasury  $234,871  86,  as  the  represen- 
tative of  one  George  Qalphin,  an  Indian  trader,  who,  in  1773,  obtained 
a  cession  of  lands  from  the  Indians  which  had  by  the  revolution  become 
the  property  of  the  State  of  Georgia.  That  State  had  very  properly 
repudiated  the  claim  as  altogether  fabulous  ;  but  the  heurs  of  Galphin 
appealed  to  Congress,  and  such  was  the  influence  of  southern  members 
that  the  claim  for  $43,518  97  was  granted.  One-half  of  this  sum  was 
received  by  Mr.  Crawford,  Secretary  of  War,  as  one  of  the  heirs  and 
attorney  for  the  others.  But,  not  satisfied  with  this,  he  now  demanded 
of  the  treasury  annual  interest  on  that  sum,  amounting  to  $191,352  89. 
He,  being  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  obtained  the  money.  A  select 
committee  having  reported  the  facta  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
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declared  that  the  money  was  obtained  nnjostlj,  and  without  legal  or 
equitable  right.  This  report  was  oonfirmed  by  the  House,  and  Mr. 
Crawford  retired  to  private  life  with  a  vast  fortune  plundered  from  the 
pablic  treasury,  in  full  accordance  with  the  doctrine  that  corruption  is 
necessary  to  the  support  of  goyemments.  This  immense  fraud  resulted 
fh>m  slaveholding  influence,  and  was  the  Intimate  sequence  of  the  doc- 
trine which  sustained  slavery  and  had  long  controlled  the  OoTemment. 

Tlie  slave  question  was  now  rendered  more  complicated,  by  a  most  extra- 
ordinary proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  of  Texas.  As  already 
remarked,  she  claimed  all  that  part  of  New  Mexico  which  lies  east 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  indoding  its  capital  Santa  F6,  its  cust(Mn-hou8e  and 
its  most  populous  towns  and  villages.  Mr.  Webster,  and  other  politicians 
who  were  obsequious  to  the  slave  interest,  admitted  the  claim  to  be  Just, 
and  the  Qovemor  of  Texas  sent  a  Commissioner,  with  orders  to  organiie 
counties  in  New  Mexico  under  Texan  laws,  declaring  that  that  State 
owned  the  territory.  The  people  of  New  Mexico  were  indignant.  The 
United  States  had  guaranteed  to  them  the  enjoyment  of  all  their  muni- 
cipal rights  by  treaty  ;  and  the  Texan  Commissioner,  finding  himself  in 
danger,  fled  from  the  scene  of  his  labors.  The  Oovemor  of  Texas  now 
called  on  the  President  to  withdraw  the  Federal  troops  from  the  territory, 
in  order  that  he  might  send  those  of  Texas,  to  enforce  her  laws  in  this 
ancient  intendency.  He  declared  that,  if  the  Federal  troops  were  not 
immediately  withdrawn,  he  wonld  send  those'  of  Texas  to  dislodge  them. 

This  insolent  threat  was  put  forth  only  four  years  after  the  annexation 
of  Texas  ;  and  its  real  character  can  only  be  appreciated  by  bearing  in 
nr'nd  that  the  war  which  followed  annexation  cost  the  United  States 
some  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  and  they  had  furnished  an  army 
to  protect  the  Texans  from  the  miserable  hordes  of  Indians  that  hung 
upon  her  frontier,  at  an  expense  of  three  millions  per  annum. 

Mr.  Fillmore  was  President.  He  selected  Mr.  Webster  for  his  Secre- 
tary of  State,  after  that  gentleman  had  made  his  7th  March  speech, 
declaring  all  the  country  east  of  the  Rio  Grande  to  belong  to  Texas, 
and  his  willingness  to  pay  Texas  from  the  treasury  of  the  United  States 
for  such  part  of  New  Mexico  as  lay  east  of  that  river. 

The  President  and  Cabinet  appeared  greatly  alarmed  at  the  threats 
put  forth  by  Texas.  Lea<ling  Whigs  and  leading  Democrats  professed 
great  fears  that  Texas  would  dissoive  the  Union,  And  instead  of  sending 
a  military  force  to  suppress  the  threatened  rebellion,  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Senate,  proposing  to  pay  the  State  of  Texas  ten  millions 
of  dollars,  for  the  territory  to  which  she  never  had  the  shadow  of  a 
claim.    This  surrender  of  our  national  dignity,  in  consequence  of  the 
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hannless  threats  of  the  Texan  execntiTe,  presented  a^melancholy  spec- 
tacle to  the  patriots  of  tha^day.  The  pop«lar  mind  attributed  it  to  the 
moral  cowardice  of  those  who  controlled  ^e  action  of  CoDgress  and  of 
the  Execative  ;  but  men  who  mingled  in  the  public  councils  of  the  nation, 
those  who  had  the  best  opportunities  for  judging,  attributed  the  coune 
of  leading  statesmen  to  an  emotion  far  leas  honorable  than  oowardioe. 

Previous  to  this  time,  Texas  bonds  had  been  regarded  as  of  little  value. 
They  were  sold  as  low  as  sevente^  cents  upon  the  dollar.  But  it  was 
seen  that  the  proposed  payment  woald  raise  the  price  of  those  bonds  at 
least  to  seventy  cents  upon  the  doXlai,  This  proposition  aroused  the 
mercenary  feelings  of  stock  jobbers  and  gamblers,  who  gathered  aboid; 
the  Capitol,  and  members  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives became  purchasers  of  Texas  bonds.  Even  members  of  the  GabiniDt 
were  charged  with  having  purchased  large  amounts  at  small  prices,  to 
be  returned  in  case  the  bill  alluded  to  should  fail  of  becoming  a  law. 
Members  of  Congress  offered  some  of  their  fellow-members  a  hundred 
thoasand  dollars  of  Texas  bonds,  to  be  paid  for  at  seventeen  cents  upon 
the  dollar,  and  if  the  bill  passed  they  were  to  be  received  back  by  the 
vender  at  sixty-seven  dollars  on  the  hundred,  so  as  to  give  the  purchaser 
fifty  tktmsa/nd  dollars  far  his  vote.  Indeed,  it  was  asserted  that  the 
value  of  Congressional  votes  was  witnessed  by  the  transfer  books  of 
oertain  banks.  Ladies  of  members  threw  off  disguise,  and  insisted  that 
those  members  who  had  refused  to  become  interested  should  purchase 
Texas  bonds,  so  as  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  bill  and  make  fortunes 
for  themselves  and  families. 

The  bill  passed  the  Senate  on  the  10th  August  and  came  to  the 
House.  Here  it  met  with  great  difficulties,  the  auti-skvery  members 
assuling  it  with  force,  publicly  charging  its  supporters  with  hriberf. 
The  first  vote  taken  upon  it  was  to  refer  it  to  the  Committee  of  the 
whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  whidi  was  carried  by  101  to 
99.  This  would  have  been  equivalent  to  a  rejection  of  the  bill ;  but  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  made  and  carried.  The  contest  became  spirited : 
members  changed  from  one  side  to  the  other.  As  the  day  wote  away 
members  appeared  to  settle  into  a  determined  purpose,  and  on  the  volt 
for  engrossing  the  bill,  80  members  recorded  their  names  in  the  alBr- 
mative  and  126  voted  in  the  negative.  Nearly  all  the  southern  membeis 
voted  for  the  engrossment,  and  were  sustained  by  northern  members  as 
follows  :  From 
Maine.     .    .    .    Messrs.  Fuller,  Gerry  and  Littlefield,    •    .    •    .    S 

New  Hampshire.        '*       Peaslee  and  Willson, 2 

Massachusetts  .        "       Elliott  and  Orinnei, 8 
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ViBMOMT .    .    >   Mr.  Hebard, 1 

Niw  York  .    .    Messrs.  Andrews,  Briggs,  Brooks,  Dner,  Qoold, 

McEissock,  Phoenix,  Rose,  UnderhiD, 

Walden,  and  White, 11 

Nbw  Jxbskt     .        "       James  G.  King,  Van  Dyke,  and  Wildrich,    8 
PwrHSTLVAHU  .        "     .ButlcT,  Carey,  Chandler,  Dimmock,  LoTin, 

Job  Mann,  Moore,  Ogle,  Pitman,  Rob- 
bins,  Strong,  and  Thompson,  ....  18 
Omo  ....        "       Disney,  Hoagland,  Schenek,  Taylor,  Thnr- 

man,  and  Yinton, 6 

IimuNA   ...        ''       Albertson,  Brown,  Dnnham,  and  Oorman,    4 
luiNoiB  ...        "       Harris,  McClemand,  and  Yonng,    ...    8 

Michigan.    .    .    Mr.  Bnell, 1 

Iowa  ....    Mr.  Leffler, 1 

Rhode  Island,  Connecticnt,  and  Wisconsin  famished  no  vote  for  the 
bOL  The  result  was  declared  by  the  Speaker  amid  intense  excitement 
Many  appeared  disappointed  at  the  failore.  Free-soilers  declared  that 
they  had  supposed  the  work  of  corruption  to  haye  been  more  perfect.  But 
Mr.  Boyd,  of  Kentucky,  a  leading  Democrat,  moved  a  reconsideration. 

On  the  following  morning  a  motion  was  made  to  lay  the  proposition 
to  reconsider  on  the  table  :  And  members  who  were  supposed  really  to 
desire  the  passage  of  the  bill,  but  were  unwilling  to  vote  for  it,  were 
now  constrained  to  vote  against  the  pending  motion  to  lay  the  proposi- 
tion to  reconfiider  on  the  table,  or  suffer  the  bill  to  bo  defeated  at  this 
stage  of  the  proceeding. 

Many  members  who  had  yoted  against  the  passage  of  the  bill,  appa- 
rently anxious  for  its  defeat,  now  changed  positions  and  voted  against 
its  defeat,  apparently  anxioas  for  its  passage.  I'hose  who  thus  placed 
their  contradictory  votes  on  record  were  Messrs.  Duncan,  Mann,  and 
Rockwell,  of  Massachusetts ;  Dixon  and  King,  of  Rhode  Island  ;  Meach- 
am  and  Peck,  of  Vermont ;  Burroughs,  Conger,  John  A.  King,  Nelson, 
Ramsey,  Sylvester,  and  Schermerhom,  of  New  York  ;  Calvin,  Friedly, 
Gilmore,  and  Ross,  of  Pennsylvania ;  Carter,  Evans,  Totter,  Sweetzer, 
and  Whittlesey,  of  Ohio  ;  Fitch  and  Halloway,  of  Indiana  ;  Richardson 
and  Wentworth,  of  Illinois. 

Thus  was  the  bill  now  saved  from  defeat  by  a  vote  of  135  to  71, 
although  it  had  been  refused  engrossment  on  the  previous  day  by  a  vote 
of  126  to  80. 

It  was  near  the  close  of  the  day  when  the  House  aj^ain  arrived  at  a 
direct  vote  upon  the  engrossment  of  the  bill,  and  the  following  members 
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who  had  voted  against  it  on  the  preyions  liay,  now  voted  for  it,  to  wit : 
Messrs.  Mann  and  Rockwell,  of  Massachusetts;  Dixon  and  King,  of 
Rhode  Island;  Meacham  and  Peck,  of  Vermont;  Burroughs,  Conger, 
John  A.  King,  Ramsey,  Sylvester,  Schennerhom,  of  New  York;  Cal- 
vin and  Friedly,  of  Pennsylvania;  Carter,  Evans,  Sweetzer,  and  Whit- 
tlesey, of  Ohio;  Halloway,  of  Indiana,  and  Wentworth,  of  Illinois. 

As  the  count  proceeded,  and  members  saw  the  engrossment  of  the 
bill  was  again  defeated,  the  excitement  became  intense,  and  the  Speaker 
was  for  a  time  quite  unable  to  be  heard,  but  at  length  he  again  dd* 
dared  the  question  lost.  Mr.  Howard,  of  Texas,  again  moved  a  recon- 
sideration ;  but  the  Speaker  promptly  replied  that  a  second  reconsidera- 
tion was  not  in  order.  From  this  decision  an  appeal  was  taken,  and  the 
House  adjourned. 

On  reassembling  the  next  morning,  the  countenances  of  members 
would  have  presented  a  rich  scene  for  the  pencil.  Some  sat  with  knitted 
brows  and  compressed  lips,  sternly  silent  amid  the  moral  pestilence 
which  appeared  to  surround  them.  Others  were  nervous,  and  evidently 
ill  at  ease  with  themselves  ;  others  appeared  desperate,  and  determined 
to  secure  fortunes  for  themselves  by  transferring  money  from  the  pockets 
of  the  people  to  their  own  ;  while  the  one  usual  and  universal  excuse  for 
all  corruptions  was  iterated  and  reiterated,  and  constantly,  repeated  on 
every  hand,  that  the  passage  of  the  bill  was  necessary  **  to  save  the 
Ufuon:' 

The  first  question  was  upon  sustaining  the  Speaker  in  declaring  that 
the  second  motion  to  reconsider  was  out  of  order.  He  was  himself  a 
slaveholder,  and  supposed  to  be  anxious  for  the  passage  of  the  bill ; 
but  would  not  violate  his  duty  and  parliamentary  law  in  order  to  effect 
that  object.  It  appeared  impossible  for  any  man  to  mistake  the  law 
of  legislation  which  the  Speaker  explained  so  clearly.  Opponents  of 
the  measure  declared  the  proposition  to  reverse  the  Speaker's  decision 
most  obviously  corrupt.  They  asserted  that  neither  pusillanimity  nor 
cowardice  could  induce  members  to  vole  for  it :  But  it  was  sustained* 
The  vote  given  by  the  free  States  was  as  follows  : 

From  Maine,  Messrs.  Gerry,  Otis,  SawteUe,  and  Stetson  voted  in  the 
affirmative  ;  Messrs.  Fuller  and  Littlefield  in  the  negative.  From  New 
Hampshire,  Mr.  Tuck  voted  alone  in  the  affirmative,  and  Messrs.  Hil>» 
bard,  Peaslce,  and  Willson  in  the  negative.  From  Massachusetts, 
Messrs.  Allen,  Fowler,  Msinn,  and  Rockwell  sustained  the  Speaker ;  while 
Messrs.  Duncan,  Elliott,  and  Qrinnell  voted  against  his  decision.  From 
Rhode  Ibland,  Messrs.  King  and  Dixon  voted  in  the  negative  ;  while  all 
the  members  from  Conucciicut,  Messrs.  Booth,  Bntler,  and  Waldo,  voted 
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in  tlie  affirmatiTe.  From  YeAnoiit,  Mesnrg.  Henrj  and  Peck  i 
tlie  Speaker's  dedaon  ;  while  Measn.  Meacham  and  Hebard  voted  to 
leverse  it  From  New  York,  Meesn.  Alexander,  BenHbtt,  Clark,  Coih 
ger,  Gott,  Preston  KId^,  Jackson,  Matteson,  Sacket,  and  Schoolcfmft 
maintained  the  Speaker^s  decision,  and  Messrs.  Andrews,  Bcigga, 
Brooks,  Barrows,  Goold,  Rose,  Beynolds,  Putnam,  Ramsey,  Jackaon, 
John  A.IBling,  McEissock,  Nelson,  Phoenix,  Schermerhom,  SylTester, 
Underhill,  Walden,  and  WMte  roted  to  overmle  the  Speaker's  dediioa. 
From  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Newell  roted  in  the  affirmative  ;  and  Messra. 
James  G.  King,  Van  Dyke,  and  Wildriok  gave  their  voices  in  the  n^^ar 
live.  From  Pennsylvauia,  Messrs.  Didcey,  Howe,  Bead,  and  Stevens 
"roted  in  the  affirmative,  and  Messrs.  Bntler,  Chandler,  Calvin,  Oaaey, 
Dimmock,  Fiiedly,  Gilmore,  Levin,  Mann,  McLanahan,  Moore,  Ogte, 
Pitman,  Bobbins,  Boss,  Strong,  and  Thompson  voted  in  the  n^atke. 
From  Ohio,  Messrs.  Cable, Campbell,  Corwin,  Crowell,  Disney,  Giddiz^ 
Hnnter,  Morris,  Boot,  Schenck,  and  Sweetaer  voted  in  the  affingative,  and 
Messrs.  Carter,  Evans,  Hoagland,  Olds,  Potter,  Taylor,  Thnrman,  Vin- 
ton, and  Whittlesey  voted  in  the  negative.  From  Indiana,  Messrs. 
Fitch,  Halloway,  and  Julian  snstamed  the  Speaker's  judgment;  ^Dd 
Messrs.  Albertson,  Brown,  Dunham,  Gorman,  Harlan,  and  Bobinson 
gave  their  votes  to  overrule  it.  From  Illinois,  Mr.  Baker  voted  in  the 
affirmative,  and  Messrs.  Harris,  McClernand,  Bichardson,  Wentworth, 
and  Young  voted  in  the  negative.  From  Michigan,  Messrs.  Bing- 
ham, Bdell,  and  Sprague  voted  to  sustain  the  Speaker's  judgment. 
From  Wisconsin,  Messrs.  Cole,  Doty,  and  Durkee  voted  to  support 
the  Speaker's  decision  ;  while  Mr.  Leffler,  from  Iowa,  voted  to  over- 
rule it. 

Fifty-four  votes  from  the  free  States  were  given  in  favor  of  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Speaker,  while  seventy-two  members  from  the  free  States 
voted  to  overrule  it,  in  order  that  the  bill  might  become  a  law.  There 
were  men  from  the  slave  States  who  would  not  place  their  names  on 
record  in  behalf  of  this  obvious  attempt  to  overrule  all  parliament- 
ary law  :  Messrs.  Ash  and  Venable,  from  North  Carolina ;  Averet, 
Baylcy,  Edmundson,  Holliday,  Mead,  Parker,  and  Powell,  of  Virginia; 
Burt,  Colcock,  Holmes,  McQueen,  Orr,  Wallace,  and  Woodward,  of 
South  Carolina;  Bay,  Hall,  and  Phelps,  of  Missouri;  Haralson  and 
Jackson,  of  Georgia;  Bowdon,  Harris,  Hubbard,  and  Inge,  of  Ala- 
bama; Brown,  Featherston,  and  Mc Willie,  of  Mississippi;  Johnson,  of 
Arkansas;  La  Sere  and  Morse,  of  Louisiana,  and  Staunton,  of  Tennes- 
see, constituting  thirty-two  members  from  the  slave  States,  making  in 
all  eighty-six  votes  in  favor  of  sustaining  the  Speaker's  decision,  while 
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seventy-two  votes  from  the  free  States  aad  fifty  from  the  slave  StaffaHi 
unomitiDg  in  all  to  one  hondred  and  twenty-two  votes,  were  cast  to  re- 
verse the  Speaker's  decision,  in  order  that  the  bill  might  pass. 

Perhaps  it  were  impossible  for  the  reader,  or  any  person  not  present  aft 
the  time,  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  scene  presented  on  that  occasion. 
Every  one  seemed  ccmfident  that  the  appropriation  of  this  ten  millions 
would  be  an  unmitigated  robbery  of  the  treasury  to  citify  the  insolent 
demand  of  Texas  ;  while  southern  statesm^  tauntingly  asserted  that 
they  could  carry  any  measure  that  would  place  money  in  the  pockete  of 
northern  members.  It  was  also  manifest  that  while  many  northern 
men  who  dared  not  vote  for  the  bill,  even  under  the  plea  of  saving  the 
Union,  were  quite  willing  to  extricate  it  from  the  grave  to  which  tha 
vote  of  the  House  and  the  Speaker's  decision  had  legally  consigned  it. 

There  was  no  farther  difficulty  encountered  in  the  progress  of  the  UlL 
It  reached  its  third  reading  and  final  passage  by  a  vote  of  108  to  97, 
and  many  members  who  were  said  to  have  left  home  poor,  were  reported 
to  have  returned  to  their  families  with  handsome  fortunes ;  while  Urn 
only  excuse  which  they  attempted  to  render  for  their  votes  was,  that 
tkey  weregii>€n  **to  save  the  UmonP  Indeed  there  appeared  to  be  no 
crime  so  damning  that  its  perpetration  could  not  be  justified  by  thiy 
plea.  The  XJoion  became  the  professed  ultimate  object  for  whidi 
American  statesmen  labored :  To  attain  that  object  the  Constitution 
was  disregarded  ;  and  truth,  justice,  and  human  nature  were  Irampled 
upon. 

It  has  been  previously  remarked  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution^ 
and  the  early  American  statesm^,  supposed  that  all  legislation  in 
regard  to  the  capture  of  fugitive  shives  had  been  specifically  reserved  to 
the  several  States.  But  the  slave  power,  in  1103,  prevailed  on  Con- 
gress to  pass  a  law  on  that  subject.  The  Supreme  Court  subsequently 
decided  that  the  State  Legislatures  could  not  interfere  in  the  matter, 
and  that  Congress  alone  hekl  constitutional  power  to  pass  laws  in 
regard  to  it.  From  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1793  it  had  been  used 
as  a  means  for  arresting  and  carrying  Into  bondage  free  colored  persona 
from  the  northern  States.  But  the  law  itself  was  odious  from  ita 
passage.  The  people  of  the  free  States  cherished  the  love  of  liberty  j 
they  detested  slavery,  and  most  of  them  refused  to  be  involved  ill 
the  crime  of  arresting  slaves.  The  arrest  of  a  man  charged  with  no 
oficnce  but  the  love  of  liberty,  the  placing  irons  upon  his  limbs  and 
carrying  him  to  interminable  bondage,  could  not  be  regarded  by  an 
enlightened  Christian  people  otherwise  than  barbarous  ;  and  m  a  moral 
view,  really  as  piratical  as  to  do  the  same  thing  in  Africa.    The  fjuh 
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pftthj  of  an  good  men  must  of  necefiaty  be  wittf  the  oppressed.  Yet 
at  the  period  of  which  we  are  writing,  the  slave  power  demanded^  a 
more  stringent  fogitive  law  than  that  of  1793,  which  itself  was  so  odious 
that  it  could  not  be  enforced  in  many  of  the  States. 

After  the  passage  of  the  act  paying  the  State  of  Texas  ten  millioii 
of  dollars,  the  pretended  Talae  of  territory  to  which  she  had  no  title  or 
claim,  soathem  statesmen  insisted  that  northern  members  would  concede 
anything  which  the  Sonth  might  demand  ;  and  in  demanding  the  passage 
of  the  fogitive  act  of  1850,  they  appeared  desiroos  of  testmg  the  d^ree 
of  servility  to  which  northern  members  of  Congress  had  been  reduced. 

This  bill  was  early  reported  by  Mr.  Mason,  in  the  Senate,  and  the 
celebrated  speech  of  Mr.  Webst^  had  been  delivered  upon  it  early  as 
the  Ith  March ;  but  it  did  not  come  up  for  general  debate  in  the  Senate 
imtfl  near  the  close  of  August.  Mr.  Webster  had  left  that  body 
and  wa£  acting  as  "Secretary  of  State  under  Mr.  Fillmore  ;  but  the  bill 
was  supported  by  Messrs.  Butler,  of  South  Carolina ;  Foote,  of 
Mississippi,  and  Mason,  of  Virginia.  They  took  the  bold  ground  that 
tiates  were  property  in  every  moral  serue^  and  to  the  same  extetU  that  horses 
are  property ;  and  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  intended  that  ^ 
Congress  should  compel  the  people  of  the  free  States  to  capture  and 
return  them  to  their  masters  whenever  they  escaped. 

The  passage  of  the  bill  was  ably  opposed  by  Messrs.  Hale  and  Chase. 
They  diew  a  marked  distinction  between  persons  and  property  ;  showed 
the  absurdity  of  the  doctrine  that  Congress  could  have  any  legitimate 
power  whatever  over  the  life  and  liberty  of  innocent  men,  or  authority 
to  place  those  prerogatives  at  the  disposal  of  other  individuals.  They 
maintained  the  very  obvious  philosophy  that  Congress  possessed  no  con- 
stitutional or  moral  power  to  authorize  one  man  or  a  number  of  men 
to  murder  or  enslave  innocent  persons.  That  no  act  authorizing  or 
requiring  the  people  of  the  free  States  to  murder  or  enslave  men  or 
women  who  were  innocent  of  crime  could  confer  moral  or  constitutional 
authority  to  commit  those  crimes  ;  nor  would  it  impose  any  moral  or 
constitutional  obligation  upon  the  fugitive  to  submit  to  be  murdered  or 
enslaved.  They  contended  that  the  second  section  of  the  fourth  article 
of  the  Constitution  gave  to  Congress  no  powers  of  legislation  upon  this 
subject ;  but  that  such  powers  had  been  expressly  prohibited  to  Con- 
gress by  the  tenth  article  of  the  amendments. 

On  the  question  of  engrossing  the  bill,  all  the  Senators  from  the  slave 
States  voted  in  the  affirmative,  and  Messrs.  Sturgeon,  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  Jones,  of  Iowa,  were  the  only  Senators  from  free  States  who  voted 
with  the  South  ;  while  Messrs.  Bradbury,  of  Maine ;  Upham,  of  Ver^ 
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mont ;  Dayis  and  Wintbrop,  of  Massachusetts ;  Greene,  of  Rhode 
Island  ;  Baldwin  and  Smith,  of  Connecticut ;  Dayton,  of  New  Jersey  ; 
Cooper,  of  Pennsylyania ;  Chase,  of  Ohio  ;  Dodge  and  Walker,  of 
Wisconsin,  voted  against  the  bill ;  and  Messrs.  Hamlin,  of  Maine ; 
Hale  and  Norris,  of  New  Hampshire  ;  Phelps,  of  Vermont ;  Clark,  of 
Rhode  Island  ;  Seward  and  Dickinson,  of  New  York  ;  Miller,  of  New 
Jersey  ;  Ewing,  of  Ohio  ;*  Bright  and  Whitcomb,  of  Indiana ;  Dong- 
las  and  Shields,  of  Illinois  ;  Cass  and  Felch,  of  Michigan,  constitnting 
one  half  of  the  Senators  from  the  free  States,  did  not  vote.  This  failore 
to  vote  on  a  bill  so  barbarous  called  down  upon  the  silent  Senators 
severe  criticism.  The  fact  that  they  so  far  stifled  the  voice  of  their 
several  States  on  a  subject  of  such  importance  was  regarded  by  both 
parties  as  unstatesmanlike,  and  unworthy  of  American  Senators. 

•  The  bill  having  passed  the  Senate,  was  taken  up  in  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives, on  motion  of  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Pennsylvania,  who, 
having  made  a  speech  in  favor  of  its  passage,  moved  the  previous 
question.  There  was  great  indignation  felt  at  the  attempt  to  press  such 
a  bill  through  the  House  without  debate,  and  a  motion  was  made  to  lay 
it  on  the  table.  It  was  the  expectation  and  confident  belief  that  every 
member  really  opposed  to  the  bill  would  vote  to  lay  it  on  the  table,  as 
that  would  have  been  a  final  defeat  of  the  measure.  On  this  motion 
tlie  members  voted  as  follows  : 

Maine.    Tea — Messrs.  Otis,  Sawtell,  and  Stetson, 8 

Nay — Messrs.  Fuller,  Gary,  and  Littlefield, 3 

New  Hampshire.    Yea — Mr.  Tuck, 1 

Nay — Messrs.  Hebbard  and  Peaslee, 2 

Massachuseits.    Tea — ^Messrs.    Allen,    Duncan,    Fowler,    and 

Mason, 4 

Nay— Mr.  Elliott, 1 

Vermont.    Yea — Messrs.  Henry,  Hebard,  and  Meacham,  ...  8 

Rhode  Island.     Tea — Messrs.  Dixon  and  King, 2 

Connecticut.    Tea — Messrs.  Booth,  Butler,  and  Waldo,    ...  8 
New  Tore.    Tea — Messrs.  Bennett,  Burrows,  Clark,  Gott,  Gould, 
Jackson,  John    A.   King,   Preston    King,  Matteson, 
McKissock,  Nelson,    Ramsey,   Sacket,    Schermerhom, 

Schoolcraft,  Sylvester,  and  Underhill, 17 

Nay — Messrs.  Briggs,  Brooks,  and  Walden,       ....  8 

*  President  Taylor  died  In  Joly,  and  the  Vice-President  nUmore  succeeded  him  In  oflle«i  Mrf 
eall^ri  to  his  assisUnce  Senator  Webster ;  and  Mr.  Wlnthrop  was  ^pointed  to  fill  that  Senator** 
placr  Mr  Corwin,  of  Ohio,  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasary ;  and  Ifr.  Bviac  vat 
appointed  to  ftU  his  place  in  the  Senata. 
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Nsw  Jersst.    Tea — Messrs.  Hay  and  Xing,       3 

PnnraTLTAKiA.  Yea — Messrs.  Calrin,  Casey,  Chandler,  Friedlyy 
Hampton,   Howe,  More,  Reed,  Stevens,  Mann,  and 

McLanahaa,  11 

Nay — Messrs.   Bntler,    Dioinioek,    Robbins,   Ross,   and 

Thompson,   .    .    * 5 

Ohio.  Yea — Cable,  Campbell,  Corwin,  Crowell,  Evans,  Gid- 
dings,  Honter,  Morris,  Root,  Thnrman,  Yinton,  Whit- 
tlesey, and  Wood, 13 

Nay — Carter,  Disney,  Hoagland,  Miller,  and  Taylgr,  5 
Imdiaka.    Yea — Messrs.  Halloway,  Harlan,  Jnlian,  Robinson,    •     4 
Nay — Messrs.  Albertson,  Dnnham,  Fitch,  Gorman,  Mo- 
Donald,  and  McGarghy, 6 

luJNois.    Yea. — Mr.  Wentworth, 1 

Nay — Messrs.  Bissel,  Harris,   McCleruand,    Richardson, 

and  Yonng, 5 

MiomoAK.    Yea — Messrs.  Bingham  and  Spragne,     .    .    .    .     :     3 
WiscoKsiN.    Yea — Messrs.  Cole,  Doty,  imd  Durkee,    ....     3 

Iowa.    Yea — Mr.  Leffler, 1 

There  were  sixty-eight  votes  from  the  free  States  in  favor  of  laying 
the  bill  on  the  table,  and  thirty  against  it ;  all  members  from  the  slave 
States  voted  against  the  motion,  which  was  lost.  The  bill  was  then 
pnt  npon  its  passage,  and  Messrs.  Carter  and  Disney,  of  Ohio  ;  Briggs, 
of  New  York  ;  and  Fitch,  of  Indiana,  changed  positions,  and  voted 
against  the  bill,  which  they  had  just  voted  to  preserve  from  defeat. 
While  Messrs.  Andrews,  Palmer,  Phoenix,  Spaulding,  Reynolds,  Rose, 
White,  Risley,  Bokee,  Conger,  and  Dner,  of  New  York  ;  Baker  and 
Richardson,  of  Illinois  ;  Cleveland,  of  Connecticut ;  Gilmore,  Levin 
Ness,  Ogle,  Pitman,  Strong,  and  Willmot,  of  Pennsylvania  ;  Ashman 
and  Grinnell,  of  Massachusetts  ;  Newel  and  Vandyke,  of  New  Jersey  ; 
Schenck  and  Sweetzer,.  of  Ohio,  failed  to  vote  ;  but  such  was  the  feeling 
among  the  people,  that  these  efforts  to  avoid  responsibility  by  refusing  to 
vote,  brought  upon  silent  members  more  disfavor  than  they  would  have 
incurred  by  voting  for  the  bill,  which  was  passed,  105  votes  to  73. 

The  bill  declared  it  the  duty  of  all  good  citizens  to  be  active  and 
vigilant  in  their  efforts  to  arrest  and  return  fugitive  slavesj  and  aflSxed 
severe  penalty  on  every  attempt  to  aid  or  assist  the  fleeing  bond- 
man to  escape  the  fangs  of  the  human  bloodhounds  who  were  pursuing 
htin. 

The  cruelties  which  this  bill  authorized  and  required  of  northern  citi- 
zens were  so  revolting  to  the  public  conscience,  so  directly  at  war  with 
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Christian  civilization,  that  it  was  denonnoed  in  all  parts  of  the  firee  States 
as  disgraceful  to  the  nation  and  the  age  in  which  it  was  enacted.  Mr. 
Fillmore,  the  President,  with  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Corwin  among  the 
members  of  his  Cabinet,  ofproved  the  bill  and  it  became  &  law,  so  far  as 
haman  enactments  violative  of  the  natural  rights  of  mankind  can  be 
called  laws.  Tet  the  action  of  the  President,  aided  by  the  inflaence  of 
a  majority  of  Congress  as  well  as  of  his  Cabinet,  and  by  that  of  his 
friends  throughout  the  &ed  States^  eoold  not  stop  the  progress  of  that  de- 
testation in  which  the  people  of  the  free  States  regarded  this  undisguised 
attempt  to  make  them  the  eatehpolee  of  southern  slaveholders. 

Mr.  Webster  now  began  to  comprdiend  the  sad  mistake  be  had  made 
in  his  speech  on  the  7th  March,  and  yet  hoping  to  save  himself  and 
friends  from  the  odium  which  seemed  to  await  the  advocates  of  this  IhU, 
he  wrote  Professor  Stuart  of  the  Theological  Seminary  of  Andover,  re- 
peating that  venerable  divine  to  address  the  Christian  pablic  on  the. 
subject.  The  able  professor  now  turned  his  attention  to  the  plan  of 
guiding  the  religious  sentiment  of  the  country  to  a  favorable  considera- 
tion of  this  odious  law.  He  published  an  essay  entitled  "  Conscience 
and  the  Constitution,"  urging  the  capture  and  return  of  fugitive  slaves 
as  a  religious  duty.  Other  divines  united  their  influence  with  that  of 
Professor  Stuart,  and  a  strong  effort  was  put  forth  to  prostitute  the 
religion  of  the  free  States  to  the  commission  of  the  revolting  crime  of 
capturing  and  r^enslaving  professed  Christians  who  were  fleeing  from 
bondage.  Nor  should  we  forget  that  the  argument  in  favor  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  law  as  well  as  in  favor  of  its  execution  consisted  in  the  oMef' 
tion  that  it  was  **  necessary  to  save  the  UnionJ* 

But  a  free  and  enlightened  people  could  not  be  misled  on  a  measure 
^  barbarous.  They  pnNionnoed  those  divines  who  advocated  the  cap- 
ture of  slaves  ''  hypocrites  unworthy  of  Christian  Fellowship,"  and  many 
statesmen  and  members  of  Congress  descended  to  jn^mature  political- 
graves  in  conseqnenoe  of  their  advocacy  of  this  measure,*  and  no  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  advocates  of  slavery  seemed  capable  of  staying  the 
feeling  of  indignation  which  appeared  to  prevail  throughout  the  free 
States. 

But  each  surrender  of  northern  rights  and  northern  honor  niost  ob- 
viously confirmed  southern  m^  in  the  conviction  that  the  northern 


*  Rererend  Onrille  Dewey,  a  elurgytamii  of  tli*  Uoiteilui  Choreh,  dltangokhed  for  ablltgr  wmA 
learning,  In  a  public  lecture  waa  aaid  to  have  declared  that  he  would  leiae  bla  **  own  motbar  aad 
retorn  her  to  slavery  in  order  to  Ht^s  ths  Vnion,*^  The  learned  divine  modified  hif  aasertloii,  da> 
clarlng  that  be  need  the  word  •*  brotkm'**  iMlead  af  **Mether,"  but  thk  uodtteatloB  appeaivd  In 
no  degree  aatiafactory  to  the  pohlle  i 
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people  were  destitute  of  that  moral  courage,  that  unbeDding  int^^ritjr, 
which  would  enable  them  to  maintain  a  government  separate  from  the 
alaye  States.  Southern  men  bq^  to  utter  the  maxim  that  ''  cotton 
ia  king,"  and  many  of  them  belieyed  the  commerdal  importance  of 
that  article  rose  so  far  superior  to  all  other  considerations,  that  no 
abuse,  no  degradation  of  the  North,  would  stunulate  their  statesmen  to 
a  resistance  of  southern  dictation :  and  this  idea  was  frequently  put 
forth  after  the  passage  of  the  fugitive  slave  act,  and  few  northern  mem- 
bers repudiated  the  dishonorable  imputation* 

It  was  late  m  September  before  tiie  bill  to  admit  California  came  np 
for  action.  It  had  been  delayed  near  seven  months  in  order  to  pass  the 
bill  to  pay  Texas  ten  millions  dollars  and  this  fugitive  slave  act.  As 
early  as  the  12th  March  the  President  had  transmitted  to  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  copies  of  the  Constitution  of  California  and  the  era- 
dentials  of  her  Senators  and  Representatives  ;  but  in  the  Senate  the^ote 
on  admitting  that  State  had  been  postponed  until  the  I3th  August, 
when  all  the  Senators  from  the  free  States^  vdth  Messrs.  Bell,  of  Tennee- 
see  ;  Benton,  of  Missouri ;  Wales  Mid  Spruance,  of  Delaware,  and  Un- 
derwood, of  Kentucky,  voted  for  the  bill,  and  all  the  Senators  from  the 
slave  States  except  those  named  voted  against  it. 

The  debate  had  been  able,  at  tunes  it  was  animated,  and  aroused  much 
feeling  on  the  part  of  those  who  participated  in  it.  Indeed  slaveholding 
members  could  not  disguise  theur  chagrin  and  mortification  at  seeing  a' 
free  State  formed  from  the  territory  acquired  at  their  instance  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  establishing  slave  States.  Mr.  Benton  had  long  en- 
tertained the  conviction  that  Mr.  Calhoun  and  other  leading  statesmen 
of  the  South  intended  to  dissolve  the  Union  and  erect  a  southern  slave- 
holding  confederacy.  For  this  conviction  he  became  obnoxious  to  those 
who  were  plotting  the  destruction  of  the  Union  in  order  to  eternize  the 
*  institution  of  slavery. 

Mr.  Foote,  of  Mississippi,  appeared  desirous  of  a  personal  altercation 
with  the  venerable  Senator ;  but  up  to  that  period  members  of  the  Senate 
had  seldom  forgotten  the  dignity  due  to  their  stations.  Mr.  Foote  appear- 
ed incapable  of  restraining  his  feelings,  and  his  language  became  so  offensive 
that  the  gallant  old  colonel  appeared  unable  to  withstand  it  longer.  He  was 
a  man  of  powerful  frame,  though  sixty  years  of  age,  while  Mr.  Foote  was 
younger  and  very  properly  numbered  among  the  "  Ught-weights."  Ben- 
ton's courage  had  been  tested  on  the  field,  and  although  Foote  had  also 
met  his  foe  in  the  duella,  his  firmness  under  danger  was  not  so  univer- 
sally acknowledged.  When  Mr.  Footers  language  appeared  no  longer 
endurable,  Mr.  Benton  rose  and  steppmg  mto  the  outer  aisle  proceeded 
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with  rapid  strides  directly  towards  Mr.  Foote,  with  the  intention  as  he 
stated  of  passing  out  of  the  chamber  at  the  firont  door.  Mr.  Foote 
seeing  the  stalwart  form  of  his  opponent  approaching  under  evident  ex- 
citement, concluded  that  **  discretion  was  the  better  part  of  yalor,''  and 
starting  from  liis  seat  retreated  towards  the  presiding  officer,  at  the  same 
time  drawing  a  pistol,  apparently  intending  to  shoot  his  sbpposed  assailant. 
This  ''presentation  of  arms"  exerted  an  electric  effect  upon  the  spirit  of 
Col.  Benton,  who  now  in  a  lond  voice  cried,  ''  stand  back,  let  him  shoot/* 
as  he  violently  separated  his  clothing  and  exposed  his  bosom  to  the  ex- 
pected shot  of  Mr.  Foote.  Instantly  every  Senator  was  npon  his  feet, 
some  calling  to  order  and  others  rushing  between  the  parties.  Several 
Senators  seized  Col.  Benton  and  conducted  him  back  to  his  seat,  when 
he  became  unmanageable,  and  breakmg  from  those  arouHd  him,  again 
rushed  towards  Foote,  using  language  too  emphatic  for  record.  Other 
Senators  rushed  between  them,  disarmed  Foote  and  conducted  Mr  Ben- 
ton again  to  his  seat,  and  restored  order  ;  and  the  Senate  proceeded  with 
the  business  before  it. 

Mr.  Benton  was  a  Democrat,  had  long  been  a  leading  member  of  that 
party,  and  was  more  perfectly  informed  as  to  the  intentions  of  southern 
men  in  regard  to  secession  than  any  other  man  not  engaged  in  the  plot 
And  while  Mr.  Webster  in  his  speech  on  the  tth  March  had  expressed 
confidence  in  the  "  Nashville  Convention,"  Mr.  Benton  was  impatient  • 
at  hearing  any  man  doubt  that  the  object  of  leading  southern  men  and 
of  that  convention  was  the  disruption  of  the  Union  ;  and  the  scene  just 
related  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  senatorial  demonstration  of  violence 
between  the  lovers  of  the  Union  and  Secessionists.* 

The  feeling  of  southern  statesmen  'and  people  in  regard  to  the  exda- 
sion  of  slavery  from  California  was  illustrated  by  public  meetings,  held  in 
Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  at  which  resolutions,  declaring  the 
admission  of  California  as  a  free  State  would  be  a  stupendous  fraud  upon 
the  people  of  the  slave  States,  and  threatening  a  separation  from  the 
free  States  unless  slavery  were  admitted  to  all  our  territory  south  of  36 
deg.  30  min.  north  latitude. 

But  these  demonstrations  could  not  intunidate  northern  members. 
The  vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives  npon  the  admission  of  Cali- 
forma  as  a  free  State  showed  151  members  in  favor  of  that  measure,  and 
only  57  against  it,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  slaveholders. 

This  incident  will  long  constitute  an  important  era  in  our  political  ^ 
history.    We  have  abready  stated,,  that  near  the  close  of  the  thirtieth 

*  At  the  time  of  frriiing  theie  tketcbef,  a.]>.  1888,  Mr.  WooU  b  an  actirf  member  of  the  Oonfede- 
mle  Congreae;  bat  Colonel  Benton  wee  en  nnweverlnf  firlend  of  the  Union  antU  hto  death.  In  ISSa 
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Congress,  when  the  Honse  of  Representatiyes  defeated  the  adqptioii  of 
the  Senate's  amendment  to  the  civil  and  diplomatic  bill,  which  was  in* 
tended  to  establish  slavery  in  California,  that  institution  passed  its  cat 
minatittg  point ;  and  from  that  date  its  permanent  decay  and  final  diaso- 
Intion  commenced. 

From  the  decline  of  slavery  that  of  the  whig  and  democratic  organi- 
zations  could  not  be  separated.  Both  of  these  parties  had  sought  to 
propitiate  the  slave  power.  Each  numbered  many  slaveholders  as 
members  ;  and  the  northern  wing  of  each  appeared  perfectly  consdooB 
that  without  the  support  of  at  least  a  portion  of  the  slaveholding  in- 
terest it  must  fail.  The  lovers  of  liberty,  under  the  name  of  "  Free- 
soilers,"  were  united,  compact  and  determined  in  resisting  every  encroach* 
ment  of  the  Have  power.  Every  struggle  tended  to  bring  before  tiie 
people  the  moral  power  of  those  who  based  their  action  upon  truth  aad 
justice,  while  they  constantly  developed  the  crimes  of  slavery  Ipo  the 
public  view. 

It  may  prove  useful  for  future  statesmen  and  politicians  to  understand 
that  leading  Whigs  and  leading  Democrats,  instead  of  attempting  to 
reform  their  parties  or  to  conform  their  own  action  to  the  laws  of  truth 
and  immutable  justice,  continued  their  efforts  to  destroy  the  reputation 
and  influence  of  those  who  stood  forth  most  boldly  as  the  supporters  of 
fireedom  and  the  equal  rights  of  mankind  :  And  the  writer  will  be  ex- 
cused for  referring  to  himself  so  for  as  to  say  that  he  became  the  subject 
apparently  of  much  hatred  and  odium  among  the  politicians  of  both 
parties.  They  appeared  to  regard  every  effort  of  his  against  slavery  as 
aimed  at  those  parties,  and  during  this  first  session  of  the  thirty-first 
Congress,  as  the  writer  and  his  friends  had  apparently  defeated  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery  into  California,  and  exposed  tlie  corruptions  of  the 
bill  paying  the  debts  of  Texas,  the  feeling  against  hun  appeared  to 
know  no  bounds.  He  was  charged  with  purloining  papers  from  the 
General  Post-ofl&ce :  And  the  charge  was  published  simultaneoudy  in 
the  leading  whig  papers  of  Cleveland,  Philadelphia,  New  York  and 
Boston.  Its  appearance  in  those  papers  gave  the  author  the  first  notice 
that  suspicion  of  crime  had  ever  rested  on  him.  He  at  once  demanded 
an  investigation  ;  but  such  was  the  feeling  of  the  House,  then  under 
democratic  rule,  that  the  members  would  not  grant  a  committee  to 
,  examine  the  case.  But  on^  of  the  Assistant  Postmaster  Generals,  being 
a  Whig,  sent  to  the  House  a  reiteration  of  the  charge,  to  which  the 
author  promptly  responded,  declaring  the  Assistant  Postmaster  General 
guilty  of  falsehood  and  a  violation  of  official  duty  :  and  pledged  him- 
self to  show  those  facts  if  the  House  would  grant  a  committee.    This 
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conid  not  well  be  refused.  A  dayeholding  Speaker  selected  men  in  no 
respect  friendly  to  the  aathor,  either  personally  or  politically.  They 
met,  and  the  first  witness  examined  was  the  Assistant  Postmaster  Gene- 
ral who  had  reiterated  the  charges :  Bnt  after  a  cross-examination  he 
asked  the  committee  to  place  on  their  joornal  the  fact  that  he  then  with- 
drew all  impntation  against  the  aathor.  To  this  the  accosed  responded, 
saying  that  the  charge  had  been  made  and  conld  not  be  recalled  :  He 
therefore  desired  to  disprove  every  dreunutana  alleged.  To  this  propo- 
sition the  committee  consented,  sent  to  Ohio  and  Boston  for  witnesses, 
and  haying  taken  the  testimony,  reported  the  charges  to  have  been  made 
without  any  fonndation  in  truth  ;  and  the  slander  which  was  intended  to 
destroy  the  reputation  of  an  indiridoal  recoiled  with  great  effect  upon 
the  party  whose  interest  it  was  intended  to  subserve. 

Finding  that  the  popular  feeling  was  aroused  against  th«  slave  trade, 
which  was  carried  on  with  much  activity  in  the  City  of  Washington,  the 
Senate  passed  a  bill  entitled  *'  A  bill  to  abolish  the  slave  trade  in  tha 
District  of  Columbia."  But  although  this  was  its  title,  it  merely  pro- . 
hibited  the  brmging  of  slaves  from  the  surrounding  country  to  that  city 
for  market.  It  also  authorized  the  Common  Conndl  of  Washington  to 
abate  as  a  public  nuisance  any  slave-pen  or  house  kqpt  as  a  market  fixr 
slaves  ;  but  left  the  slaves  of  the  city  liable  to  purchase  and  sale  as  th^ 
had  been  previously  to  the  passage  of  the  act.  The  House  at  onoe  . 
passed  the  bill  as  it  came  from  the  Senate. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  was  a  still  further  yielding  to  the  demands  of 
the  people  of  the  free  States,  and  was  viewed  by  the  friends  of  liberty 
as  an  important  indication  of  further  success. 

With  the  passage*of  this  bill ;  with  the  admission  of  Califoniia  as  a 
member  of  our  common  sisterhood  of  States,  as  well  as  by  the  passage 
of  the  Fugitive  Slave  act  and  the  grant  of  ten  million  dollars  to  Texai^ 
the  first  session  of  the  thirty-first  Congress  may  well  be  regarded  aa 
holding  a  prominent  place  on  the  page  of  our  political  history.  As  the 
slave  power  passed  its  culminating  pdnt  and  began  its  descent  to  obli- 
vion, its  corruption  was  developed  more  vividly  to  the  public  view : 
And  as  its  power  began  to  decline,  it  was  able  to  call  to  its  aid  the 
mercenary  propensity  of  northern  men,  and  thereby  perpetrate  crimee 
which  slaveholding  influence  could  not  alone  have  effected. 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 

TBk  WORKINOS  OF  THB   FUGmTB  SLAYS  ACT. 

11^,  Thb  yacation  of  Congress  afforded  the  President  and  memben 
of  that  body  an  opportunity  to  witness  the  opei-ations  of  the 
ftigitiye  slave  act.  The  &r8t  Tictim  under  that  barbarous  enactment 
prored  to  be  a  free  man  of  Philadelphia,  sent  bj  the  commissioners,  at 
public  expense,  as  a  slave  to  Maryland*  In  this  respect  it  maj  be  said 
to  have  met  the  designs  and  expectations  of  its  friends.  But  when  he 
reached  the  plantation  from  which  it  was  alleged  he  had  escaped,  no  one 
recognized  him,  even  the  supposed  master  declared  he  had  never  seen 
him,  and  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  his  home  and  to  frmlom  at  kis 
awn  expense. 

A  husband  and  wife  escaped  from  Georgia,  and  after  mudi  coil  and 
constant  danger  reached  Boston.  The  master  pursued  them  and  at- 
tempted to  arrest  them  ;  but  the  husband  manfully  defended  himself  and 
wife  ;  drove  off  the  master,  who  could  find  no  one  to  sympathize  with  or 
to  aid  him  ;  and  he  returned  to  his  own  State,  published  a  narrative  of 
his  adventure  and  complained  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  fugitive  slave 
act 

In  the  autumn  of  that  year  ten  slaves  escaped  from  Maryland,  and 
while  in  the  mountains  of  Somerset  County,  Pennsylvania,  were  dis- 
oovered  and  fired  upon  by  those  pursuing  them:  Three  were  killed, 
the  others  captured  and  taken  back  to  servitude  ;  but  no  attempt  was 
made  to  arrest  or  punish  the  murderers.* 

These  crimes,  perpetrated  under  color  of  the  fugitive  act,  led  to 
the  belief  that  Congress  had  extended  those  barbarous  laws  of  the  slave 
States,  which  authorize  the  master  or  his  agent  to  shoot  escaping  slaves, 
into  the  free  States,  and  greatly  contributed  to  increase  the  odlom  which 
already  rested  upon  it. 

In  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  a  deputy  marshal,  with  legal  pro- 
•cess,  broke  into  the  dwelling  of  a  citizen  in  order  to  arrest  a  slave  who 
was  sleeping  in  the  chamber.  But  the  owner  of  the  dwelling  and  his 
wife  assailed  the  marshal  with  weapons  and  occupied  his  attention  while 
the  slave  escaped  through  a  window. 

•  Tbli  tUtement  Ii  made  opon  the  anthorilj  of  newspapera  published  In  that  part  of  PeanayV- 
^■Bia,  and  was  aftcnrardi  oonAnaed  bj  wanobtn  of  Oongreai  f^om  that  State. 
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While  these  circomstances  convinced  the  friends  of  liberty  that  the 
fugitiye  slave  act  was  arousing  the  public  mind  to  the  horrors  of  thai 
institution,  and  was  therefore  exerting  an  influence  which  must  eventuallj 
eradicate  slavery  from  the  American  soil,  President  Fillmore  appeared 
to  view  them  quite  differently. 

On  the  reassembling  of  Congress,  m  his  annual  message  he  referred  to 
the  fugitive  act  and  the  corrupt  assumption  of  Texas  dbbts  approvingly  ; 
spoke  of  them- SLg  concession  and  compromises  necessary  to  allay  the  asper- 
ities and  anunosities  which  he  alleged  were  rapidly  alienating  one  section 
of  the  country  from  another.  In  his  comments  he  made  no  distinction 
between  right  and  vfrong,  between  freedom  and  slavery,  or  between  virtue 
and  crime.  But  in  this  he  followed  the  example  of  those  who  were  more 
experienced  in  public  life.  Moral  principle  was  at  that  period  entirely 
excluded  from  political  action':  and  the  philosophy  which  then  pre- 
vailed in  our  Federal  Government  taught  that  crime  and  corruption 
were  necessary  to  maintain  every  form  of  government.  But  the  ad- 
vocates of  justice  appeared  more  conscious  of  their  moral  power 
thun  at  any  former  period.  California  had  been  admitted  to  the 
Union  as  a  free  State,  and  now  stood  an  enduring  monument  of  their 
fidelity  and  political  prowess.  The  fugitive  slave  act  had  proven 
more  barbarous  than  they  had  expected,  and  now  threatened  to  over- 
whelm with  disgrace  those  who  had  lent  their  influence  for  its  enactment. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  while  the  President  in  obedience  to 
the  demands  of  the  slave  power  was  dohig  all  he  could,  assisted  by  his 
Cabinet  and  by  large  majorities  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  to  indnce 
the  people  of  the  free  States  to  capture  and  send  back  to  servitude  the 
fleeing  bondmen  of  the  South,  the  people  of  that  region  continued  to 
seize  and  enslave  the  colored  citizens  of  the  free  States  who  happened 
to  travel  in  the  South  without  protection.  And  whenever  a  northern 
ship  entered  a  southern  port  with  colored  sailors  on  board,  they  were 
seized  and  imprisoned  until  the  vessel  sailed,  when  the  captain  or  any 
friend  might  appear  and  pay  charges  and  the  imprisoned  sailor  would 
be  permitted  to  go  on  board  his  vessel  and  depart ;  but  if  neither  the 
captain  nor  any  frienfl  of  the  sailor  paid  such  charges,  he  was  sold  into 
slavery.  x 

The  people  of  Massachusetts,  generally  active  in  good  works,  were 
anxious  to  prevent  the  enslavement  of  free  blacks,  and  sent  one  of  her 
most  respected  attorneys  to  Charleston,  South  Carolma,  to  institute 
judicial  proceedings  in  order  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  those  southern 
laws ;  bat  he  was  driven  from  the  city  and  from  the  State  by  mob 
violence  with  the  approval  of  its  aathorities. 
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Thifl  oatrage  upon  the  dignity  and  constitntionftl  rights  of  Massacha- 
•etts  had  the  effect  to  stir  up  a  more  intense  detestation  of  the  fagitfre 
daye  act,  to  which  Mr.  Webster  and  the  President,  and  the  Bopporters 
of  slareiy,  had  attached  their  political  fortunes. 

"these  circamstances  developed  more  and  more  distinctly  the  great 
permeating  issue  between  the  "submissionists''  and  the  philosophic 
reformers,  who  maintained  that,  to  enjoy  the  light  of  the  sun,  to  breathe 
the  air  of  hearen,  to  drink  the  waters  of  earth,  to  obfain  food,  procure 
raiment  and  habitation,  were  natural  rights  fertaimng  to  every  hunuin 
toul  while  innocent^  conferred  hy  the  Creator,  amd  eveb  to  bi  held  sacred 
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were  held  at  the  will  of  Qod,  which  constituted  a  ''  h^her  law  "  than 
human  enactments  or  human  constitutions :  that  the  violation  of  this 
law  of  heaven  constituted  crime,  whether  it  were  done  by  individuals  isr 
by  men  holding  office,  or  acting  as  legislators,  professing  to  authorize  its 
commission. 

The  submissionists  denied  these  fundamental  doctrines,  sneered  at  those 
who  held  them,  and  expressed  their  contempt  for  men  who  defined  the 
legitimate  boundaries  of  human  governments,  as  **  higher  law  men  f  but 
were  careful  never  to  argue  the  question  nor  to  reason  upon  it. 

Southern  members,  however,  taunted  the  Administration  and  its  friends, 
asserting  that  the  **  higher  law"  men  controlled  the  sentiment  of  Massa- 
chusetts to  such  an  extent  that  the  fugitive  slave  act  covM  not  be  enforced 
in  Boston.  The  idea  that  an  act  of  Congress,  however  despotic  and  bar- 
baroas,  could  not  be  enforced  among  the  law  abiding  people  of  that  city, 
so  distinguished  for  its  obedience  to  law,  appeared  to  arouse  the  pride  of 
every  friend  of  the  Admiuistration.  An  approved  catchpoll  was  sent 
to  Boston  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  this  flagitious  enactment,  in  the 
presence  of  that  Christian  people. 

A  fugitive  named  Shadrach  was  discovered,  and  the  regular  warrant 
for  his  arrest  procured,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  officer.  In  open 
day,  in  the  presence  of  the  people  in  the  city  of  Boston,  a  Christian  was 
captured,  pinioned,  and  led  away,  as  was  then  supposed  to  interminable 
idavery.  The  people  looked  on  and  sighed  and  wept  at  seeing  a  fellow- 
being,  whose  soul  like  their  own  was  clustering  with  immortal  hopes, 
thus  led  to  the  sacrifice. 

Tlie  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  by  statute  had  forbidden  the  un- 
prisonment  of  fugitive  slaves  in  their  jails,  and  the  marshal  conducted 
his  victim  to  the  United  States  court-house,  the  only  sanctuary  for  such 
crimes.  The  commissioner  being  unable  to  attend  the  proper  examina- 
tion that  day,  the  fugitive  was  placed  in  custody  of  three  or  four 
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assistant  catchpolls,  who  were  directed  to  hold  him  in  custody  until  the 
next  day.     .  ^ 

That  was  a  night  of  sadness  and  sorrow  to  the  ^^ilaDthropists  and 
patriots  of  Boston.  Their  fiikthers  had  led  in  the  great  Revolution  of 
1776,  and  many  had  died  to  establish  the  doctrine  that  all  men  hM. 
from  the  **  Creator  an  inalienable  right  to  life  and  libertyP  Tet 
after  the  lapse  of  seventy-fiye  years,  they  were  compelled  to  witness 
a  scene  of  barbarisEi,  which  no  patriot  of  the  Reyolation  ever  con- 
templated. 

Bat  a  few  colored  men  of  that  city,  actuated  by  that  law  of  oar 
nature  which  never  fietils  to  call  forth  sympathy  for  the  oppressed, 
gathered  around  that  court-house,  entered  its  chamber,  bade  the  minions 
of  slavery  to  stand  aside,  released  Shadrach,  and  placed  him  in  ia 
carriage,  which  rapidly  hurried  him  toward  a  land  of  liberty. 

The  news  of  tUs  escape  reached  Washington  by  telegraph.  The 
friends  of  freedom  were  'delighted.  They  viewed  the  whole  thing  as 
a  ludicrous  exhibition  of  the  folly  of  attempting  to  enforce  crime  by 
Congressional  enactment.  But  the  effect  on  the  President  and  Cabinet, 
and  the  advocates  of  submission  to  southern  dictation,  was  quite  dif- 
ferent. They  exhibited  a  degree  of  vexation,  of  consternation  and  moral 
cowardice,  which  excited  kughter  among  their  exponents.  The  Presi- 
dent called  his  Cabinet  together  for  consultation,  and  the  Executive  of 
thirty  million  people,  with  his  constitutional  advisers,  sat  in  grave  delibe- 
ration upon  the  best  means  of  averting  the  evils  arising  from  the  esci^ 
of  a  friendless  negro. 

But  Mr.  Webster  had  staked  his  hopes  for  the  Presidency  upon  the 
favor  of  the  slave  power.  He  was  now  the  ruling  member  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, and  had  no  other  course  left  than  to  carry  out  his  plan, 
by  enforcing  the  enactment  which  he  had  advocated.  The  President 
and  the  other  members  of  his  Cabinet  had  considered  the  act  and 
approved  it,  when  it  first  passed  Congress ;  the  President  had  again 
indorsed  it  in  his  annual  message,  and  they  now  regarded  the  success 
of  the  Administratipn  dependent  upon  the  popularity  of  this  enactment, 
which  was  rapidly  becoming  detested  by  the  people. 

The  result  of  this  deliberation  was  a  proclamation  by  the  President, 
callmg  on  the  good  people  of  the  United  States  to  be  active  and  vigi- 
lant in  enforcing  the  laws^  and  a  general  order  from  the  Secretary  of 
War,  addressed  to  the  officers,  non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers  of 
the  United  States,  to  be  present  at  theh*  posts  of  duty,  and  ready  to  aid 
the  civil  authorities  in  enforcing  the  law:  And  the  Secretary  of  the  Nary 
issued  a  similar  order,  addressed  to  that  arm  of  our  national  defence. 
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The  jnrockmation  and  general  orders  were  pnbliflhed  in  llie  pnpen  of 
the  following  day^ 

Nor  did  this  national  farce  end  here.  The  farther  proceedings  in 
relation  to  the  escape  of  this  friendless  negro  exhibits  the  feeling^  and 
policy  of  the  Administration  more  clearly  than  any  other  fieusts  which  can 
be  placed  npon  the  page  of  history. 

The  President  and 'Mr.  Webster,  and  Mr.  Corwin,  of  the  Cabinet,  had 
been  Whigs  daring  their  whole  lives.  The  President  had  been  elected 
9B  a  Whig,  and  Messrs*  Webster  apd  Gorwin  held  seats  in  the 
Senate  as  Whigs,  when  aspirants  to  cabmet  offices.  They  were  rap- 
posed  to  represent  the  whig  party,  which  was  by  them  fally  committed 
to  tiie  support  of  the  fagitiye  act,  and  they  felt  it  was  very  desirable 
that  the  Whigs,  as  a  body,  should  sustain  it. 

Mr.  Clay,  now  far  adyanced  in  life,  was  still  a  member- of  the  Senate, 
and  moved  a  resolution  calling  on  the  President  for  information  whether 
resistance  to  the  laws  was  manifested  in  any  ^art  of  the  United  States. 
2d.  The  means  adopted  to  suppress  such  resistance.  3d.  Whether 
there  be  (n*  be  not  defects  in  the  existing  laws  for  the  capture  and  reton 
of  fugitive  slaves? 

Mr.  Clay  treated  the  subject  as  a  matter  of  grave  importance,  and 
Messrs.  Davis  and  Foote,  of  Mississippi,  sustained  the  views  of  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Hale  reminded  Senators  that  there  was  but  a  single  step  from  the 
sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  and  declared  his  conviction  that  the  Senate 
was  about  to  take  that  step.  But  the  resolutions  were  adopted  by  an 
almost  unanimous  vote. 

On  the  2l8t  February,  the  President  replied  to  the  resolutions  in  a 
message  of  some  length,  declaring  that  nothing  could  have  been  more 
unexpected  to  him  than  the  escape  of  the  negro  :  nor  had  he  supposed 
the  people  of  Boston  would  set  the  laws  of  the  United  States  at  defi- 
ance. He  characterized  the  escape  of  Shadrach  as  "  flagitious,'*  and 
assured  the  Senate  that  in  his  opinion,  had  the  people  anticipated  such 
resistance  of  the  laws,  thousands  would  have  put  forth  their  best 
endeavors  to  prevent  it.  In  the  whole  message  there  was  no  indica- 
tion that  the  President  doubted  the  moral  duty  of  Shadrach  to  sur- 
render his  manhood,  return  to  bondage,  and  doom  his  offspring  to  chams 
and  sighs,  and  tears  and  bitter  suffering  :  He  spoke  of  the  escape  of 
Shadrach  as  '' deplorable  f^  regretted  that  Massachusetts  had  prohibited 
the  use  of  her  jails  for  the  unprisonment  of  fugitive  slaves,  declaring  the 
negroes  who  assisted  Shadrach  to  escape  were  guilty  of  "  insurredion  f* 
and  transmitted  copies  of  his  proclamation  and  general  orders,  with  his 
e,  to  the  Senate. 
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To  carry  oat  this  solemn  barlesqne,  Mr.  Claj  moyed  the  reference  of 
the  message  and  documents  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  in- 
stmctions  to  report  with  all  convenient  dispatch^  snch  further  legislation  as 
they  might  deem  necessary  for  the  faithful  execution  of  the  fugitire 
law.* 

Mr.  Hale  declared  his  entire  satisfaction  with  the  whole  procedore. 
Said  the  President  was  eyidently  rendering  his  administration  ridiculous: 
That  nothing  could  have  contributed  to  that  purpose  more  than  his  pro- 
clamation :  That  the  President's  attempt  to  yiudlcate  the  fugitive  act 
must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  prove  abortiye. 

These  remarks  called  out  Mr.  Clay,  who,  with  some  feeling,  declared 
that  the  abolitionists  throughout  the  country  were  stimulating  the  ne^ 
groes  to  defend  themselves  when  pursued  by  their  masters.f  He  declared 
they  were  stimulated  to  slay,  murder,  and  kill  their  pursuers,  who  were 
endeavoring  to  persuade  them  back  to  their  duty  and  to  the  seryioe 
of  their  masters  :  He  declared  they  were  urged  to  this  by  speeches  in 
the  Senate  and  in  the  House  of  Representatiyes :  He  asserted  that 
the  proclamation  aimed  to  put  down  aU  who  sought  to  put  down  the 
law. 

It  was  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  the  reformers  of  that  day,  that 
Mr.  Clay  and  other  statesmen  ignored  those  familiar  principles  which 
publicists  and  philosophers  had  constantly  asserted  for  the  last  century, 
that  **  enactments  against  the  natural  rights  of  man  to  life  'and  liberty 
are  void,  do  not  possess  the  elements  of  law,  and  in  no  proper  use  of  lan- 
guage can  be  called  laws  :"  Tet  that  distinguished  statesman  spoke  of 
the  fugitive  act  as  law,  although  its  entire  object  was  to  deprive  the  flee- 
ing bondsmen  of  liberty,  and  therefore  not  only  void,  but  barbarous,  dei* 
potic,  and  criminal, 

Mr.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  though  a  most  unmitigated  advocate  of 
slavery,  took  a  more  rational  view  of  the  subject,  declaring  it  were  in 
yam  to  attempt  the  execution  of  the  fugitive  act  where  the  people  were 
as  much  opposed  to  it  as  they  were  in  Boston. 

Mr.  Chase,  of  Ohio,  referred  to  the  construction  of  the  Constitution, 
given  by  those  who  framed  it,  denying  all  power  in  Congress  to  legislate 
upon  the  subject  of  fugitive  slaves,  and  insisting  that  that  power  was  ex- 
pressly reserved  to  the  several  States  :  That  in  accordance  with  that 
construction  several  of  the  States  passed  laws  to  carry  out  the  compact. 

*  The  committee,  finding  the  eulject  had  become  a  matter  of  ridicule  among  the  people,  •air«rt4 
the  message  to  re«t  In  silence,  and  made  no  report  on  the  inbject. 

t  Mr.  Clay  evidently  did  not  believe  that  the  llrrt  dictate  of  nature^i  law  and  of  nature*!  Ood»' 
**  self  dfjenet;'  belonged  to  the  negro.  He  probab^  alladed  to  a  case  in  Ohio,  where  the  ftafUkf* 
riew  hie  master  and  then  made  bis  escape. 
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Hist  the  pfetent  dUBciiIties  were  the  Intimate  leqaenoe  of  the  deipotic 
law. 

Heem.  Batler  and  Rhett,  of  South  Oarolina,  admitted  the  conetnio- 
Hon  cootended  for  by  Mr.  Ghaae  to  have  been  the  yiews  of  those  who 
firamed  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Donglas,  of  Illinois,  denied  that  there  was  any  law  higher  than 
the  Constitation  ;  said  there  never  would  he  four  members  oi  the  Senate 
who  would  assert  tlie  existence  of  a  **  higher  law  :"  Bat  did  not  ezplaiB 
the  law  or  the  motive  power  bj  which  the  planets  performed  their  revo- 
lutions around  the  sun  ;  nor  the  law  of  gravitation,  of  electricity,  of  ve- 
getation, or  the  laws  of  life,  of  the  drculation  of  the  blood,  or  that  by 
which  all  men  in  all  ages  are  inspired  with  a  love  of  life  and  of  liberty  : 
nor  did  he  pretend  that  human  life  and  human  affections  existed  by  vir 
toe  of  the  Federal  Constitution  or  Federal  laws. 

'Mr.  Cass,  of  Michigan,  read  from  a  newq>apcr  a  resolution  adopted 
at  a  meeting  in  Weymouth,  Massachusetts,  declaring  it  a  duty  which 
slaves  owe  to  themselves,  to  posterity,  and  to  God,  to  escape  whenever 
an  opportunity  should  be  presented  ;  and  the  aged  Senator  declared  that 
a  more  atrocious  sentiment  never  disgraced  any  public  meeting* 

The  absence  of  all  regard  for  moral  principle,  of  that  manly  indepen- 
dence which  usually  characterizes  the  statesman  ;  of  that  self-respect 
which  constrains  the  acknowledgpneut  of  the  right  of  others  to  speak 
and  think  according  to  their  own  judgpnent,  distinguished  the  debate  to 
which  we  have  called  attention. 

The  hostility  manifested  towards  those  who  maintained  the  right 
of  all  men  to  life  and  liberty,  was  general  among  both  political  par- 
ties. It  constituted  one  of  the  principal  modes  of  conciliating  southern 
favor. 

While  Congress  was  in  session,  a  woman,  the  mother  of  six  children, 
all  of  whom  were  born  in  Pennsylvania,  where  she  was  lawfully  married 
and  had  lived  twentv-two  years,  together  with  her  husband,  were  seized, 
brought  before  Connnissioner  Ingraham,  of  Philadelphia,  and  returned 
to  bondage  in  Marvhmd. 

Four  colored  persons,  who  had  been  liberated  by  their  former  master 
in  Western  Virginia,  were  residmg  in  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  when  they  were 
kidnapped,  carried  across  the  river,  sold  South,  and  probably  died  in 
bondage. 

From  official  reports  it  was  esthnated  that  thirty  thousand  fugitive 
slaves,  resident  in  the  free  States,  were  now  frightened  from  their  homes 
and  from  the  comforts  of  life,  and  subjected  to  hardships,  privation,  and 
suffering.     Some  fled  to  Canada,  others  left  their  all  and  went  to  distant 
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partB  of  the  free  States,  nnwilluig  to  forsake  the  goTemment  which  pe^ 
secuted  them. 

But  the  barbarism  of  slaverj  knows  no  bounds.  Claims  were  sent 
from  slave  States  by  men  who  nerer  owned  a  slare,  describing  some 
colored  person  who  resided  at  a  particular  point.  The  slave-catcher 
would  take  with  him  men  who,  for  the  purpose  of  sharing  in  the  spoils, 
would  swear  to  the  identity  of  the  victim,  and  servile  commissioners  were 
ready  to  consign  the  prisoner  to  bondage  on  soch  proofii,  receiving 
ten  dollars  fee  und^  the  law  if  the  prisoner  were  remanded  a^  a  slave, 
while  if  they  found  the  pris<Hier  to  be  a  free  «ian,  and  discharged  him, 
they  would  obtain  but  half  that  amonnt.  ^ 

From  all  parts  of  tjhe  free  States  memorials  were  sent  to  Oongren, 
eharacterizlDg  the  enactment  as  ''  revoliing  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  cml- 
ized  world,"  as  ''  barbarous^"  "  a  disgrace  to  the  age,"  Slc,  and  calling 
toi  its  repeal.  It  had  been  enacted  under  the  plea  that  **  it  was  neces- 
sary to  save  the  Union/'  but  it  excited  a  feeling  of  hostility  to  the  slave 
power  in  exact  degree  as  it  involved  the  people  of  the  free  States  in  the 
crimes  and  barbarities  of  slavery. 

The  incidents  which  we  are  relating  cannot  fail  to  impress  the  reader 
with  a  consciousness  of  that  infatuation  which  appeared  to  seize  upon 
the  strongest  minds  from  long  and  constant  habits  of  thought.  Mr. 
Clay  had  been  one  of  the  commissioners  who  subscribed  the  treaty  of 
Ohent,  pledging  the  British  and  American  Governments  to  the  entire 
abolition  of  the  "  traffic  in  slaves."  He  had  during  his  whole  life  sus- 
tained  the  institution  in  our  own  country,  and  by  his  efforts  Missouri 
had  been  admitted  as  a  slave  State  thirty  years  previously  :  Yet  during 
the  present  session  he  denounced  every  man  who  agitated  the  question 
of  slavery :  But  now,  as  the  thirty-first  Congress  was  drawing  to  a 
close,  he  presented  to  the  Senate  resolutions  directing  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  *^  to  inquire  as  to  the  propriety  of  further  legislation  to  pre- 
vent the  prostitution  of  the  American  flag  to  the  protection  of  the  Afri- 
can slave  trade."  Thus,  while  denouncing  those  who  exposed  the 
coastwise  slave  trade,  the  inter-State  slave  trade,  the  selling  and  buying 
and  transferring  slaves  from  one  plantation  to  another,  this  distinguished 
statesman  was  himself  anxious  to  put  down  the  same  practices  upon  the 
African  coast.  He  was  apparently  unconscious  that  the  foreign  slave 
trade,  the  coastwise  slave  trade,  the  inter-State  slave  trade,  the  buying 
and  selling  slaves  from  one  plantation  to  another,  the  holding,  punish- 
ing, torturing  and  murdering  of  slaves  constituted  an  inseparable  net- 
work of  crime  and  guilt  which  could  not  be  morally  severed.  The 
subject   occupied  the  attention  of  the  Senate  at  times  during  the 
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zemalnder  of  the  seadon,  without  any  definite  action  iqwn  the  resoln* 
tions. 

Nor  did  the  skyeholden  of  that  day  appear  to  regard  their  own  acti<Hi 
in  behalf  of  slayery  as  liable  to  criticism.  Thus,  while  eyery  southern 
member  was  in  the  daily  jNractice  of  denoandog  their  northern  fiiendfl 
for  agitating  questions  touching  slayery,  Mr.  Atchison,  from  Missouri, 
presented  the  petition  of  Margaret  Drew,  of  that  State,  praying  com- 
pensation for  a  slaye  lost  while  in  the  seryice  of  a  quartermaster  of  the 
United  States,  at  Leayenworth,  in  the  territory  west  of  MissoorL  He 
declared  himself  opposed  to  any  reference  of  the  petition,  saying  but 
one  question  could  arise,  and  that  was,  whether  the  quartermaster  kad 
uted  due  diiigcfiue  to  prevent  the  slave  from  escaping.  The  Senator  ap- 
peared to  haye  no  conception  of  the  uniform  practice  of  the  Goyemment 
in  discarding  all  consequences  arising  from  the  unauthorized  acts  of  its 
agents  ;  nor  did  he  appear  conscious  that  by  going  into  territory  where 
no  law  of  slayery  existed,  the  slaye  became,  ipsofado,  free  ;  nor  to  haye 
discoyered  that  train  of  decisions  by  Congress,  in  which  that  body  had 
eyer  denied  that  slaves  were  property.  The  Senate,  howeyer,  more 
thoughtful  than  the  moyer,  referred  the  petition  to  the  Committee  on 
Claims,  where  it  yet  rests  in  silence. 

As  the  thirty-first  Congress  was  about  to  close,  and  members,  on  look- 
ing back,  found  that  eyery  effort  to  suppress  the  conscientious  conyictions 
of  the  people  on  the  subject  of  slayery  and  the  slaye  trade  in  the  District 
of  Colambia,  in  our  Territories,  and  upon  the  high  seas,  and  of  the  fugi- 
tiye  act,  and  the  act  giving  Texas  ten  million  dollars,  had  proven  not 
only  Abortive,  but  had  greatly  intensified  the  feeling  which  previously 
existed,  they  determined  to  make  one  more  effort  to  silence  the  popular 
voice,  which  appeared  to  be  literally  the  voice  of  God  finding  utterance 
through  the  organs  of  humanity.  Entertaining  no  doubt  as  to  their 
power  to  control  the  moral  and  political  sentiment  of  the  country, 
they  entered  into  a  solemn  compact  with  each  other  to  support  no  man 
for  public  oflBce  who  did  not  regard  the  measures  adopted  by  Congress 
at  its  previous  session  as  a  final  settlement  of  the  slave  question :  or  who 
should  agitate  the  repeal  of  any  of  the  measures  alluded  to.'*' 

*  Thb  compact  was  In  the  folloiring  vorda :  "  The  anderrigned,  members  of  the  thlrty-flrat  C<m- 
gren  of  the  United  States,  believing  that  a  renewal  of  sectional  controversy  upon  the  subject  of 
•lavery  would  be  both  dangerous  to  the  Union  and  destructive  of  Its  objects,  and  seeing  no  mode 
by  which  such  controversy  can  be  avoided,  except  by  a  strict  adherence  to  the  settlement  effected 
by  tlie  compromise  acts  passed  at  the  last  session  of  Congress— Do  dbclirk  their  intention  to  maim 
tain  suid  settlement  inviolate,  and  to  resist  all  attempts  to  repeal  or  alter  the  acts  aforesaid,  unlesa 
hj  the  general  consent  <if  the  /riende  of  thoee  measuretf  and  to  remedy  such  evils,  if  any,  ma 
tliae  and  experience  may  develop. 

**A]id  for  the  purpose  of  making  this  retoloUon  eifective,  they  ftirther  declare,  that  they  wIU  not 
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These  yarious  efforts  to  draw  the  line  of  demarkation  between  tke  sap- 
porters  of  slavery  aiid  the  advocates  of  liberty,  could  not  fail  greatly  to 
diminish  the  inflaence  of  the  former  and  increase  the  numbers  of  the  lat- 
ter. Bat  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  Sonth  and  their  friends  of  the 
North  felt  tha^  the  safety  of  the  principal  political  organizations,  and  of 
the  nation,  depended  on  maintaining  and  confirming  every  act  of  Con- 
gress in  favor  of  slavery,  .and  holding  it  up  as  a  precedent  to  be  followed 
in  all  sabseqaent  time.  The  oligarchs  now  held  slavery  to  be  a  perma- 
nent, enduring  institution,  and  that  all  laws  enacted  for  its  support  must 
of  necessity  be  sacredly  preserved  fVom  modification  and  repeal :  while 
the  Frce-soilers  of  that  day  declared  their  policy  to  be  the  repeal  of  all 
Congressional  enactments  in  favor  of  slavery,  leaving  the  institution  en- 
tirely with  the  States  in  which  it  existed:  while  no  State  which  preferred 
freedom  should  be  involved  in  the  support  of  slavery. 

gupport  for  President,  or  for  Vlcd-Presideat  of  the  United  Stfttet,  or  for  Senstor  or  Repreeentatire 
Id  €k>ugr«M,  or  member  of  a  State  LegliUtare,  aaj  man  of  whaterer  party  who  it  not  known  to  b« 
opposed  to  the  disturbance  of  the  settlement  aforesaid,  and  to  the  renewal  in  ai^  form  of  agitation 
upon  the  subject  of  slarery.** 

(Signed)— Henry  Clay,  Howell  Oobb,  Charles  &  Morehead,  Henry  S.  Foote,  Wm.  0.  Dawson, 
Iboe.  J.  Rusk,  A.  H.  Stephens,  Jeremiah  Clemens,  Robk  Toombs,  Meredith  P.  Gentry,  Thos.  Q. 
Pratt,  Wm.  M.  Gwhm,  F.  E.  McLean,  A.  0.  WatUns,  Darid  Outlaw,  Ale:^der  Evans,  0.  H.  WU- 
Bams,  F.  S.  Haywood,  A.  H.  Shepherd,  Dayid  Breck,  James  L.  Johnson,  D.  A.  BObkee,  J.  B.  Thomp- 
•on,  L.  M.  Andrews,  W.  P.  Mangnm,  John  B.  K«rr,  Jeremiah  Moreton,  J.  P.  Caldwell,  R.  J.  Bowie, 
Bdmund  Deberry,  E.  C.  Cabell,  Humphrey  Marshall,  Alex.  F.  Owen,  fh>m  slave  States. 

From  New  Tork— William  Dner,  Robert  L.  Rose,  J.  Phillips  Phoenix,  George  R.  Andrews,  James 
Brooks,  A.  M.  Schermerbom. 

From  Pennsylvanla^^ames  Cooper.  From  Bfassachosetts— Aamuel  Bllotb  From  Oblo~John 
Q.  Thurman.    From  New  Hampshiro— Henry  Hibbard. 
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CHAPTER   XXIIL 

AITEVFTS  TO  ENFORCE  THE  COlfPROMISS  MEABUBES — DEATH  OF  HB.  CLAT— 
KOSSUTH  VISITS  WASHINGTON — POLITICAL  CABTIE8  PLEDGE  THEMSELVES 
TO   STOP  ALL  AGITATION. 

iWLi  ^^^  thirtj-secoQd  Congress  was  composed  of  men  differing  in 
thought  and  opinions  respecting  slavery.  The  whig  and  demo- 
cratic parties  appeared  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  final  disrup- 
tion awaited  them  ;  that  thej  could  only  be  held  together  for  a  time  bj 
the  most  strenuous  efforts  of  then:  members.  Thus,  on  the  day  of  assenn- 
bling,  when  the  Clerk  had  called  the  members  to  order,  Mr.  Campbell, 
of  Ohio,  proceeded  to  nominate  as  the  whig  candidate  for  Speaker, 
Thaddeus  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  for  whom  the  Free-soilers  would 
have  gladly  voted  at  the  previous  Congress,  and  his  election  would  have 
been  secured  could  the  Whigs  have  been  induced  to  vote  for  him. 

Mr.  Jones,  of  Tennessee,  nominated  Mr.  Boyd,  of  Kentucky,  declar- 
ing that  he  did  iiot  make  the  nomination  merely  because  that  gentle- 
man had  been  nominated  by  a  democratic  caucus,  bat  because  he  was  a 
Union  man, 

Mr.  Brooks,  of  New  York,  said  the  Whigs  had  that  morning  held  a 
caucus,  and  resolved  to  maintain  the  compromise  measures  as  a  finaUty, 
And  a  long  debate  now  arose  between  the  whig  and  democratic  parties 
as  to  which  was  tlie  most  zealous  supporters  of  the  UnioUj  which 
was  understood  to  mean  the  most  zealous  supporters  of  slavery ; 
southern  Democrats  endeavoring  to  show  that  northern  Whigs  were 
opposed  to  slavery,  and  southern  Whigs  endeavoring  to  show  that 
northern  Democrats  were  unfaithful  to  that  institution.  This  debate 
was  irregular,  as  the  House  was  unorganized  ;  and  Mr.  Giddings, 
being  a  Frce-soiler,  took  occasion  to  remind  gentlemen  that  they 
would  liave  ample  time  to  show  each  other's  crimes  after  a  Speaker 
should  be  elected  ;  and  said  he  was  greatly  surprised  to  see  gentlemen 
pledged  to  silence  all  agitation,  engage  in  debating  the  slave  question 
before  a  vote  for  Speaker  was  allowed  to  be  taken.  He  hoped  the 
country  would  notice  that  the  House  had  been  precipitated  into  this 
debate  by  Wiiigs  and  Democrats,  and  not  by  the  friends  of  liberty. 

The  House  then  proceeded  to  ballot  for  Speaker,  and  Mr.  Boyd,  of 
Kentucky,  was  elected  on  the  first  ballot. 
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On  the  following  morning,  Mr.  Foote,  of  Mississippi,  presented  to  the 
Senate  a  resolution  declaring  that  the  fogitive  slave  act,  the  act  establish^ 
ing  territorial  governments  in  Utah  and  New  Mexico,  and  the  act  admit- 
ting California  to  the  Union,  were  in  the  judgment  of  the  Senate,  to  be 
regarded  as  a  definitive  a^nstmd&t  of  the  distracting  questions  growing 
oat  of,  and  touching  domestic  slaTerj. 

When  the  resolution  came  up  for  debate,  Mr.  Foote  made  a  long 
speech  to  show  that  the  several  acts  referred  to  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  a  final  settlement  of  the  slave  questicm,  and  that  all  discussion  of  the 
subject  should  be  suppressed.  This  discussion  of  the  propriety  of  dis- 
cussion attracted  much  attention.  Those  who  witnessed  it  were  amused 
at  its  ludicrous  character.  Southern  statesmen  for  years  had  introduced 
subjects  relating  to  slavery,  but  when  northern  members  resisted  such 
measures  they  were  at  once  chaiged  with  ^'  agitating  tht  slam  question/* 

Mr.  Foote  declared  that  the  people  of  his  State,  in  solemn  convention^ 
had  approved  those  acts  of  Congress,  and  pledged  the  State  "to  stand 
by  them  ;  and  he  then  read  a  resolution  adopted  by  said  convention 
declaring  that  the  asserted  "  right  of  a  State  to  secede  from  the  Federal 
Union  toas  utterly  unsamdioned  hy  the  Constitution^  He  then  read  fur- 
ther resolutions  declaring, 

Ist.  That  any  interference  by  Congress  with  slavery  in  the  States,  or 

2d.  With  the  slave  trade  between  the  States,  or 

8d.  With  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  in  other  places 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress,  or 

4th.  The  refusal  by  Congress  to  admit  new  slave  States  to  the  Union,  or 

5th.  The  repeal  of  the  fugitive  slave  act,  or 

6th.  The  prohibition  of  davery  in  the  Territories,  would  furnish  suffi- 
cient cause  for  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  slave  States.'*'  Mr.  Foote 
*also  appealed  very  solemnly  to  the  democratic  party  to  stand  by  Mlssui- 
sippi  and  the  slave  States  in  maintaining  the  compromise  measures  of 
the  previous  Congress.  Messrs.  Butler  and  Rhett,  of  South  Carolina^ 
and  Mr.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  joined  in  debating  the  propriety  of  debate. 

These  Senators  had  long  before  that  time  assured  the  public,  that  all 
agitation  would  cease  soon,  as  the  measures  alluded  to  should  pass  Con- 
gress ;  and  now  those  political  prophets  were  active  and  load  in  their 
arguments  endeavoring  to  convince  the  world  that  they  had  correctly 
foretold  the  precise  effects  of  their  own  measures.  This  unenviable 
position  of  the  slave  power  and  its  democratic  Abends  coold  not  fail  to 


*  This  morement  in  Iflaslnlppi  vm  lnl«nd«d  Si  ttie  flnt  Hep  on  the  part  of  tbal  State  levwii 
leceMioD,  which  waa,  ten  yean  ■obaeqiaeDtly,  eanted  into  tithak 
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proToke  facetions  remarks.    Mr.  Hale,  of  New  Hampshire,   held  op 
the  mirror  before  tbein,  exhibiting  their  incoosisteDcy. 

This  expose  called  ont  reply,  and  the  resolntions  continued  to  be  dia- 
cussed  at  intervals  for  more  than  two  months,  when  members  appeared  to 
realize  the  singular  position  which  thej  occupied,  in  debating  measores 
that  had  been  disposed  of  durmg  the  previous  year,  and  the  resolutions 
were  suddenly  laid  aside  and  no  more  called  up. 

1801.1  Amidst  all  the  difficulties  which  now  surrounded  the  slave 
power,  a  policy  was  adopted  by  the  friends  of  the  institution  for 
obtaining  Cuba,  in  order  that  it  might  be  divided  into  slave  States,  and 
being  annexed  to  our  Qovemment,  would  give  the  slave  interest  a  con- 
trolling influence. 

The  projectors  of  this  unauthorized  expedition  against  Cuba  have  not 
been  exposed.  That  it  was  being  fitted  out  was  known  to  the  British, 
French,  and  Spanish  governments,  long  before  it  sailed  from  the 
United  States.  The  Spanish  Government  was  well  aware  of  it  and 
gave  notice  to  ours  of  the  intended  raid  upon  Cuba.  The  Presi- 
dent issued  his  proclamation,  calling  upon  all  well-disposed  citizens  to 
enforce  the  laws  against  all  such  unlawful  expeditions  ;  but  no  general 
orders  from  the  Secretary  of  War  or  of  the  Navy  were  sent  as  was  done 
in  the  case  of  the  fugitive  Shadrach. 

But  no  law  of  the  United  States  against  the  interests  of  slavery  could 
be  enforced  at  that  day  within  the  slave  States.  The  expedition  waa 
commanded  by  a  Spaniard  named  Lopez,  and  the  whole  number  of 
troops  embarked  did  not  exceed  four  or  five  hundred.  They  landed 
near  Cardenas,  and  after  some  little  time  were  all  captured,  and  Lopez 
and  some  fifty  others  were  tried,  condemned,  and  executed.  The  others 
were  sent  to  Spain,  and  eventually,  on  application  of  our  Govcroment. 
were  given  up  and  brought  to  the  United  States  at  the  public  expense. 
The  appropriation  of  money  for  this  purpose  by  Congress,  gave  rise 
to  discussion  which  may  be  said  to  have  been  unpleasant  to  southern 
members. 

Mr.  Clay  bad  now  become  well  stricken  in  years,  and  those  who 
conversed  with  him  at  the  commencement  of  the  session  were  impressed  . 
that  his  earthly  labors  were  drawing  to  a  close.  He  had  long  served 
his  country  in  ofiicial  life,  and  had  mingled  in  all  the  debates  of  the 
Senate  on  the  subject  of  slavery  while  a  member  of  that  body.  He 
had  also  been  active  in  that  respect  while  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  He  was  a  man  of  dignified  deportment,  bland  and 
genial  in  his  manner,  amiable  in  his  temper.  Possessing  great  expe- 
rience, he  of  course  wielded  great  influence  in  the  Government.    That 
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inflaencG  had  been  far  greater  in  the  North  than  that  of  Mr.  Calhoun, 
and  was  probably  more  efficient  in  favor  of  slavery  than  that  wielded 
by  any  other  man  ;  but  his  eventful  life  drew  to  a  close.  He  died  at 
the  National  Hotel,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  on  the  21th  day  of 
January,  1852.* 

But  while  Calhoun  and  Clay  were  departing  to  their  reward.  Chase 
and  Seward  entered  upon  senatorial  duties,  and  uniting  ^ith  Hale 
and  Sumner,  boldly  proclaimed  that  freedom  and  the  free  States  were 
entitled  to  a  hearing  before  the  Senate  and  before  the  world. 

That  law  of  the  human  intellect  which  prompts  us  to  love  liberty, 
constrains  us  to  approve  and  admire  its  defenders.  Louis  Kossuth, 
the  distinguished  Hungarian,  after  maintaining  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power,  the  rights  of  his  people  against  Austrian  despotism,  fled  and 
took  refuge  under  the  Turkish  Government;  and  was  invited  by  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States,  to  visit  our  American  land. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  present  session,  Mr.  Foote,  of  Mississippi, 
offered  in  the  Senate,  a  joint  resolution  to  appoint  a  committee  of 
^  the  two  Houses  to  make  arrangements  for  a  suitable  reception  of 
the  exiled  Governor.  Other  slaveholding  Senators  appeared  emulous 
of  doing  honor  to  this  noble  defender  of  human  liberty,  apparently 
unconscious  that  in  honoring  him  they  were  stimulating  American 
advocates  of  liberty  to  follow  his  example,  in  the  support  of  those 
rights  which  pertain  to  the  human  race  in  all  countries  and  in  all 
tunes.  But  when  Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  paid-  a  glowing 
tribute  to  the  patriotism,  philanthrophy,  and  justice  of  the  noble  stranger, 
slaveholders  began  to  falter.  They  had,  however,  gone  too  far  to  re- 
cede, and  the  resolution  passed  tke  Senate,  and  was  sent  to  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

It  was  obvious  to  reflecting  men,  that  to  encourage  liberty  in  Hungary 
was  in  effect  to  approve  its  advocates  in  the  United  States.  All  felfc 
that  Austrian  despotism  was  mild  when  compared  with  that  of  our 
southern  States.  Yet  the  measure  had  become  popular,  and  although  a 
few  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  opposed  the  adoption  of 

•  *  Aft«r  Mr.  Claj'  vai  confined  to  his  room  the  author  visited  him.  He  was  sitting  hi  an  ea«sr- 
chahr,  able  to  cooTerse  in  a  low  tone  of  Toice ;  bat  was  eridently  passhig  away  nnder  the  sknr 
progress  of  consumption.  He  aliaded  at  once  to  the  former  firiendship  that  bad  existed  between 
them,  the  kindness  and  fidelity  with  which  the  author  had  supported  him  when  a  candidate  for  th« 
Presidency,  and  to  the  coldness  which  had  grown  up  in  consequence  of  slaTcry.  Said  be  had  M» 
doubt  that  bis  own  fecUnga  had  been  too  strong.  The  writer  responded  in  the  same  language,  and 
assured  him  that  he  could  retain  no  feelings  other  than  of  kbidness  under  the  drcumstanect 
In  which  they  then  found  themselres.  Mr.  Olay  said  be  had  no  unkind  feeUngs  towards  any  oott 
After  full  expUnationa  and  mutual  assurances  of  kindness,  the  conversatioa  toraod  upon  th* 
future,  on  which  his  thoughts  appeared  to  dweU. 
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the  resolntion,  it  passed  that  body.  Kossuth  was  pabliclj  received 
with  imposing  ceremony,  adding  infloence  and  strength  to  the  advo- 
cates of  freedom :  While  the  supporters  of  dayery  soon  viewed  the 
whole  proceedmg  with  sadness,  apparently  fearing  that  the  rising  ^irit 
of  liberty  woald  at  no  distant  day  wipe  out  the  stain  of  oi^ressioD 
firom  onr  American  land.* 

jggg^.  The  doctrine  of  secession  had  been  but  Uttle  discossed  at  the 
time  of  which  we  are  writing.  Mr.  Galhoon  had  avowed  it  in  the 
Senate.  Messrs.  Pickens,  Rhett,  and  some  others,  had  spoken  favorably 
of  it  in  the  Hoose  of  Representatives  ;  but  those  men  had  disappeared 
from  the  halls  of  legislation,  and  no  man  was  found  in  either  House  pos- 
sessing sufficient  moral  courage  to  publicly  avow  it :  Tet  it  was  dis- 
cussed in  southern  papers,  and  Mr.  Gorman,  a  Democrat,  of  Indiana, 
took  occasion  to  denounce  the  doctrine  as  monstratu  in  principle  and 
destructive  in  practice.  Although  some  members  were  supposed  to  enter- 
tain secession  views ;  yet  no  one  appeared  willing  to  reply  to  these 
denunciations. 

There  were  few  subjects  of  general  interest  involving  slavery  discossed  * 
at  the  6rst  session  of  the  thirty-second  Congress  ;  but  the  Legislature  of 
Iowa  being  democratic,  and  desirous  of  expressing  the  allegiance  of  her 
people  to  slavery,  adopted  resolutions  laudatory  of  the  fugitive  act. 
Senator  Jones,  on  presenting  them  to  the  Senate,  referred  to  the  act  as 
wise,  just,  and  in  all  respects  proper.  This  provoked  renewed  discussion 
of  the  subject. 

Senator  Miller,  of  New  Jersey,  also  presented  similar  resolutions  from 
the  Legislature  of  his  State,  and  spoke  in  favor  of  the  wisdom  which 
prompted  the  enactment  of  this  statute  ;  and  It  is  somewhat  remarkable 
that  every  subject  involving  the  character  of  slavery  which  came  before 
Congress  during  this  session  was  introduced  by  the  friends  of  that  insti- 
tution. 

Mr.  Ja«kson,  of  Georgia,  presented  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives resolutions  declaring  the  compromise  measures  of  the  thirty-first 

♦  Daring  this  debate  Hon.  James  Brooks,  of  New  York,  said  he  would  vote  for  the  resolution, 
although  it  was  ill  advised.  He  charged  the  author  with  encouraging  its  passage  because  it  waa 
popular  ;  and  the  public  reception  of  Kossuth  would  give  an  impetus  to  the  anti-slavery  cause. 

The  author  replied  that  he  had  never  constituted  the  member  from  New  York  the  exponent  of  hla 
views  ;  that  it  was  true  he  greatly  respected  that  public  sentiment  which  would  at  no  distant  day 
consign  the  gentleman  from  New  York  and  all  supporters  of  slavery  to  the  *'  chamtl-kou94  </ 
political  JorgetfulntM. " 

The  prophecy  appeared  to  have  proven  true.  For  some  ten  years  Mr.  Brooks  adhered  to  th« 
whig  party  while  it  existed,  then  Joined  the  ''  Know-Nothings/*  but  remained  in  private  life  notU 
ttie  voluntary  dbbandment  of  the  Republican  organisatioa  of  New  York,  in  1861.  Mr.  Brooka 
then  Joining  with  the  Democrats,  was  elected  to  Congress. 
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Congress,  inclading  the  fugitive  slave  act,  to  be  jtist,  constUviumal,  and 
obligatory  opon  all  the  States  and  upon  the  citizens  of  each  State. 

It  again  became  evident  that  the  friends  of  those  measures  were  31  at 
ease  as  to  the  influence  they  were  exerting  upon  the  northern  conscience  ; 
they  were  therefore  anxious  to  re-argue  their  propriety,  hoping  to  reason 
the  northern  mind  into  the  justice  of  seizing  innocent  men  and  women 
while  fleeing  from  oppression,  and  sending  them  back  to  bondage. 

Both  whig  and  democratic  parties  appeared  anxious  to  avow  tHeir 
allegiance  to  the  fugitive  act  and  the  Texas  bill  ;  but  the  friends  of 
freedom,  assured  from  history,  from  experience,  and  observation,  that 
the  course  pursued  by  those  parties  would  lead  to  their  own  destruction, 
were  content  to  sit  in  silence  with  folded  arms,  and  witness  this  process 
of  political  stiicide. 

The  feeling  now  so  prevalent  among  the  pro-slavery  parties  was  .^g^ 
regarded  as  favorable  to  the  re-presentation  of  the  important  claim 
of  J.  C.  Watson,  for  the  loss  of  slaves  whom  he  had  purchased  of  cer- 
tain chiefs  of  the  Creek  tribe  of  Indians,  in  1837.  As  stated  in  a 
former  chapter,  in  1836  General  Jessup  employed  two  battalions  of 
Creek  Indians  to  aid  our  troops  in  the  Florida  war,  agreeing  to  give 
them  ten  thousand  dollars  and  all  the  flwnder  they  might  capture.  In 
doing  this.  General  Jessup  acted  without  law  and  without  authority,  as 
all  soldiers  were  enlisted  under  well-defined  regulations,  receiving  certain 
wagts. 

In  the  course  of  the  campaign  they  captured  about  one  hundred 
colored  persons,  mostly  women  and  children.  The  Indians  had  no  pro- 
visions for  feeding  them,  and  by  order  of  the  commanding  oflBcer, 
(General  Jessup),  they  were  turned  over  to  the  United  States,  and 
eight  thousand  dollars  paid  the  Indians  for  them.  This,  too,  was  un- 
authorized ;  but  the  negroes  were  sent  west  and  Watson  called  on  Con- 
gress to  pay  him  for  the  loss  of  those  free  persons  to  whom  he  had  no 
legal  claim  whatever,  even  under  slaveholding  laws. 

The  absurdity  of  paying  this  slavedealer  for  the  loss  of  human  chat- 
tels, in  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  could  have  no  pecuniary 
interest,  was  quite  obvious  ;  but  such  was  the  obsequiousness  of  northern 
members  that  the  bill  giving  Watson  more  than  twenty  thousand  dollars 
passed  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  the  money  was  duly  paid.  Every 
member  from  the  slave  States  voted  in  favor  of  the  bill,  and  were  assisted 
by  Messrs.  Appleton  and  Porter,  of  Maine ;  Scndder,  of  Massachu- 
^tts  ;  Hibbard,  of  New  Hampshire  ;  IngersoU,  of  Connecticnt ;  Brooks, 
Dean,  Martin,  Schermerhorn,  Sutherland,  and  Walsh,  of  New  York  ; 
Price,  of  New  Jersey ;  Chandler,  Florence,  Enhns,  McNair,  Robblns, 
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and  Boss,  of  Pennsylvania  ;  Taylor,  of  Ohio  ;  Penniman  and  Staart,  of 
Michigan ;  Parker,  of  Indiana  ;  Clark  and  Henn,  of  Iowa,  and  McCorcIe, 
of  California.    The  bill  was  discussed,  amd  qnestions  of  slayerj  were 
folly  debated  ;  bnt  sonthem  members,  abandoning  the  doctrine    that 
dayes  were  property,  urged  payment  of  the  claim  npon  the  principle 
that  the  action  of  the  commanding  officer  in  time  of  war  was  binding 
upon  the  Goyemment,  even  when  professing  to  sell  free  men  into  slater^. 
The  yote  stood,  75  for  the  bill,  53  against  it ;  and,  after  fifteen  years  of 
effort,  Watson  obtained  indemnity  for  his  loss  of  homau  chattels  from 
the  pockets  of  the  people. 

The  policy  of  the  whig  and  democratic  parties  was  well  illostrated  in 
their  national  conyentions  for  nominating  candidates  for  President  and 
Vice-President.  The  democratic  organization  assembled  at  Baltimore 
in  the  month  of  May,  and  nominated  Mr.  Pierce,  of  New  Hampshire, 
as  their  candidate,  bat  asserted  no  primal  truth,  no  moral  principle,  no 
political  doctrine,  as  the  basis  of  their  organization  ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  studiously  avoided  such  avowal,  but  pledged  themselves  to  resist  all 
attempts  in  Congress  to  renew  the  agitation  of  the  slavery  question 
under  whatever  shape  or  color  the  attempt  might  be  made. 

The  Whigs  held  their  convention  in  the  same  dty  in  the  week  following, 
and  nominated  General  Scott  as  their  candidate.  They  also  adopted 
a  series  of  resolutions  avoiding  the  assertion  of  any  moral  principle  or 
essential  doctrine  ;  but  declaring  that  they  would  deprecate  all  agita- 
tion of  the  slave  question,  and  pledging  themselves  to  discountenance  all 
efforts  to  continue  or  renew  such  agitation  whenever ^  haxcever,  and  wher- 
ever  made. 

These  two  great  parties,  now  standing  before  the  country  as  oppo- 
nents, long  contending  with  eacTi  other,  and  each  demanding  support  of 
the  people,  presented  to  the  world  a  political  phenomenon  morally  inex- 
plicable. They  fully  agreed  with  each  other  on  the  subject  of  slavery, 
nor  did  they  disagree  on  any  other  subject.  Each  of  these  parties  had 
in  past  time  risen  to  power,  not  because  of  any  principle  which  it  advocated, 
but  on  account  of  the  incompetence  and  corruption  of  the  opposing  organ- 
ization, and  by  aid  of  the  malcontents  among  the  party  in  power.  And 
now  they  united  in  discarding  from  their  ranks  all  who  advocated  the 
undying  truths  and  immutable  principles  of  human  freedom.  Each  j)arty 
sought  to  obtain  the  vote  of  the  slave  States.  To  do  that,  they  were 
compelled  to  discard  the  very  doctrines  on  which  the  Republic  was 
founded.  They  pledged  allegiance  to  a  despotism  a  thousand  times  more 
barbarous  than  that  for  the  overthrow  of  which  their  fathers  contended, 
bled,  and  died.     Men  who  were  able  to  cast  aside  the   prejudice  of 
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party  clearly  understood,  that  the  spirit  of  our  Government  and  institu 
tions  bad  already  departed  :  That  we  merely  retained  the  form  of  a 
republic  ;  and  their  hope  rested  on  the  confident  belief  that  the  people 
could  be  awakened  to  the  support  of  the  doctrines  on  which  it  had 
originally  been  founded. 

The  Free-soilers,  who  had  assumed  that  cognomen  at  Buffalo  in  1848, 
now  assembled  at  Pittsburg.  It  was  an  imposmg  convocation  of  men  of 
moral  and  political  character.  Hon.  Charles  F.  Adams,  and  Senator 
Wilson,  and  many  other  good  men  and  true  from  the  old  Bay  State, 
together  with  others  of  like  character  from  each  of  the  free  States, 
assembled  under  a  deep  and  solemn  sense  of  the  responsibility  which 
rested  on  them,  knowing  the  determined  hostility  of  both  the  old  parties 
which  they  were  to  encounter.  They  put  forth  probably  the  most  per- 
fect platform  of  political  faith  which  had  then  been  enunciated  since  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  They  pledged  themselves  fully  to  the 
support  of  liberty  wherever  the  constitutional  jurisdiction  of  ^he  Federal 
Oovemment  was  exclusive,  leavmg  the  slave  States  to  support  or  abolish 
slavery  at  the  pleasure  of  their  people.  They  nominated  Hon.  John  P. 
Hale  as  thoir  candidate  for  President,  and  Hon.  George  W.  Juliamfor 
Vice-President,  and  entered  upon  the  contest  with  a  high  moral  prestige. 
Intending  to  succeed  eventually  by  the  force  of  truth  and  justice,  they 
entertained  no  expectation  of  electing  their  candidates  in  that  particular 
contest.  They  assumed  the  name  of  Free,  Democrats,  and  entered  upon 
the  work  before  them  with  a  spirit  and  energy  worthy  of  commendation. 
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V 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

RESULT  OF  THE  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECHON — DEATH  OF  MR.  WEBSTEB— CLADC  OF 
WILUAM   HAZZARD  WIGO. 

^^^j  During  the  yacation  of  the  thirtj-second  Congress  the  Presi- 
dential election  was  determined  as  most  reflectmg  men  h^d 
foreseen.  The  course  pursued  by  the  whig  party  on  the  election  of 
Speaker  at  the  commencement  of  the  thirty-first  Congress  had  impressed 
leading  politicians  with  the  conviction  that  it  had  surrendered  its  own 
existence  at  the  dictation  of  the  slave  power.  They  had  succeeded  in 
electing  their  President  m  1848,  without  the  enunciation  of  any  essential 
principle ;  but  soon  as  they  came  into  power  and  the  offices  had  been 
distributed,  there  was  no  longer  any  rallying  point  or  principle 
to  which  ihe  President,  or  any  member  of  the  Cabinet,  or  party, 
was  in  honor  bound ;  and  the  people  soon  discovered  that  they 
had  gained  nothing  by  the  change  of  administrations.  The  subsequent 
refusal  to  take  a  candidate  for  Speaker  who  was  in  favor  of  the  consti- 
tutional right  of  petition  seemed  to  have  forbidden  all  hope  of  their 
further  success  ;  but  relying  upon  the  military  fame  of  their  candidate, 
they  entered  upon  the  contest  with  some  show  of  force.  When  the 
votes  were  counted,  however,  the  whig  candidate  was  found  in  such  a 
meagre  minority  that  the  party  voluntarily  disbanded  and  henceforth 
ceased  to  exist. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Webster  in  the  autumn  of  1852,  while  holding  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  State,  constituted  an  incident  interesting  and  im- 
portant. He  had  disappointed  the  advocates  of  liberty  by  his  speech  in 
the  Senate,  and  by  his  subsequent  exertions  to  placate  the  slave  power 
and  win  their  influence  to  his  support.  Finding  the  people  of  the 
free  States  hostile  to  the  fugitive  act,  on  which  he  had  been  willing 
to  stake  his  prospects,  he  then  threw  himself  entirely  upon  the  slave 
power  for  support.  His  anxiety  under  these  circumstances  became 
oppressive,  and  was  noticed  by  those  who  were  familiar  with  him. 

But  at  the  nominating  convention  no  vote  was  cast  for  him.  The 
slave  power  had  obtained  from  him  all  the  assistance  which  its  advocates 
expected .  His  election  would  not  increase  the  safety  or  prosperity  of 
the  institution.  And  members  of  Congress  who  met  him  on  the  morning 
after  the  nomination,  were  struck  with  the  sadness  which  marked  every 
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lineament  of  his  coontenance.  It  was  evident  that  ambition  no  longer 
stimulated  him  to  action.  The  blow  was  fatal.  That  mighty  intellect  which 
had  commanded  the  admiration  of  Europeans  as  well  as  Americans,  was 
evidently  falling  a  sacrifice  to  disappointed  ambition.  He  lived  scarcely 
six  months  from  the  time  of  his  disappointment,  and  evidently  died  of  a 
broken  heart.  He  may  be  said  literally  to  have  fallen  with  the  party 
which  he  had  so  long  supported. 

At  the  reassembling  of  Congress  those  members  who  had  belonged 
to  the  whig  party  were  in  an  anomalous  position.  They  had  de- 
nounced both  Democrats  and  Free-soilers,  and  now  felt  that  pride  of 
opinion  which  would  not  permit  them  to  act  with  either. 

The  Free  Democracy,  however,  satisfied  with  their  prospects,  ^^g^ 
were  wilhng  to  permit  others  to  introduce  subjects  of  debate. 
A  bill  was  brought  before  the  House  of  Representatives,  for  appro- 
priating money  to  bring  from  Spain  the  unfortunate  members  of  the 
Cuban  expedition  under  Lopez,  mentioned  in  the  previous  chapter.  As 
that  expedition  had  been  fitted  out  for  the  purpose  of  extending  and 
strengthening  the  slave  power,  it  excited  debate,  during  which  leading 
southern  members  declared  their  intention  to  obtain  Cuba  for  that 
purpose. 

During  this  session  the  author  served  as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Territories,  who  reported  a  bill  to  organize  a  government  in 
Nebraska.  When  this  bill  came  up  for  debate  in  Committee  of  the 
whole  House,  Hon.  John  W .  Howe,  of  Pennsylvania,  publicly  called  on 
the  author  to  inquire  why  there  was  no  prohibition  of  slavery  in  it  f 
Mr.  Qiddings  replied  that,  by  the  eighth  section  of  the  act  admitting 
Missouri,  slavery  and  involuntary  servitude  had  been  distinctly  prohibited 
ill  all  the  territory  ceded  by  France  to  the  United  States,  in  what  was 
called  the  "  Louisiana  purchase,"  north  of  36  deg.  30  min.  north  latitude : 
That  being  excluded,  no  additional  legislation  was  necessary  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  he,  Mr.  Giddings,  had  voted  for  the  bill  as  it  then  stood. 
Mr.  Howe  declared  himself  satisfied.  This  incident  showed  that  the  lovers 
Of  liberty  were  willing  that  the  subject  of  slavery  in  that  territory 
should  rest,  without  further  disturbance.  The  bill  passed  the  House 
without  debate,  and  was  transmitted  to  the  Senate.  That  body  were 
unwilling  to  permit  Kansas  to  be  organized  as  a  free  territory,  and 
retained  the  bill  without  any  action  upon  it. 

Late  on  the  last  night  of  the  session  a  motion  was  made  to  suspend 
the  rules  of  the  House,  in  order  to  take  up  and  consider  a  bill  from  the 
Senate  for  the  relief  of  "  William  Hazzard  Wigg,"  who  was  said  to 
have  lost  about  a  hundred  slaves  daring  t^e  revolutionary  war.    He  was 
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a  resident  of  South  Carolina,  and  tBe  slaTefl  were  said  to  hare  been 
carried  away  by  the  British.  The  reader  will  recollect  the  efforts  pat 
forth  by  President  Washmgton,  to  obtain  compensation  for  the  thousands 
of  slaves  carried  away  dnring  that  war,  and  the  final  surrender  of  all 
these  dauns,  as  related  in  a  former  chapter. 

Thousands  of  northern  citizens  had  been  ruined  during  that  war,  their 
property  taken  by  the  enemy,  their  dwellings  burned,  their  families 
left  destitute,  but  Congress  had  ever  refused  compensation.  Bat  here 
was  a  case  where  men  and  women  were  assisted  to  gain  their  liberty, 
and  the  grasp  of  the  oppressor  had  been  loosened  by  British  power,  and 
the  people  of  the  free  States  were  to  contribute  their  substance  to  com- 
pensate the  descendants  of  Wigg  for  the  loss  of  slaves  who  had  regained 
their  liberty  more  than  seventy  years  previously.  The  bill  had  passed 
the  Senate  without  objection,  although,  on  a  motion  to  amend,  Messrs. 
Brodhead,  of  Pennsylvania  ;  Clark  and  James,  of  Rhode  Island  ;  Dodge, 
of  Wisconsin  ;  Miller,  of  New  Jersey  ;  Weller,  of  California,  and  Wade, 
of  Ohio,  voted  for  perfecting  the  bill ;  but,  as  no  one  opposed  it,  these 
Senators,  with  all  others  present,  must  have  approved  its  passage. 

When  it  reached  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  author,  under- 
standing  its  character,  foresaw  that  an  effort  would  be  made  to  take 
it  up  on  the  last  night  of  the  session,  and  in  the  hurry  of  business 
to  pass  it.  To  prevent  this  he  went  among  northern  members,  stating 
the  character  of  the  bill  and  foretelling  the  effort  to  pass  it  on  the  last 
night  of  the  session,  when  it  could  not  be  debated  or  its  character  made 
known  to  the  House. 

As  predicted,  at  11  o'clock  of  the  last  night  of  the  session,  Mr.  Col- 
cock,  a  Democrat  of  South  Carolina,  moved  to  take  up  this  bill. 

Mr.  Skclton,  of  New  Jersey,  a  Democrat :  "I  object.  The  bill 
ought  not  to  be  passed  ;  it  introduces'' —  (Cries  of  *'  Order,  order !" 
from  slaveholdiug  members.) 

Mr.  Duncan,  Whig,  of  Massachusetts  :  "I  object,  and  wish  to  state 
the  reasons  for  my  objection."     (Cries  of  "  Order  I  order  1 ") 

Mr.  Colcock  :  "I  move  to  suspend  the  rules,  in  onler  to  take  up 
this  bill." 

Mr.  Walsh,  Democrat,  of  New  York  :  "  I  hope  that  bill  will  be 
taken  up  and  passed." 

Mr.  Allison,  of  Pennsylvania,  Whig,  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
suspending  the  rules  and  laying  aside  all  other  business,  to  take  up  and 
pass  this  bill.  They  were  ordered,  and  all  the  slaveholders  voted  in  the 
affirmative,  together  with  Messrs.  Appleton  and  Porter,  of  Maine  ;  Fay 
and  Qooderich,  of  Massachusetts  ;  Briggs,  Brooks,  Conger,  Dean,  Hart, 
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Hawes,  Rassel,  Schermcrhoni,  Sutherland  and  Walsh,  of  New  York  ; 
Bibighaus,  Chandler,  Curtiss,  Diminock,  Florence,  Puller,  Gamble, 
Jones,  Euhns,  Kurtz,  Moore,  McLanahan,  Morrison,  Parker,  Robbins 
and  Ross,  of  Pennsylvania ;  Marshall  and  McCockle,  of  California ; 
Ingersoll,  of  Connecticut ;  Stratton  and  Wildrich,  of  New  Jersey ; 
Carter,  Disney,  Edgerton,  Olds,  Gaylord,  Greene  and  Taylor,  of  Ohio  ; 
Dunham,  Fitch,  Gorman,  Lockhart  and  Mace,  of  Indiana ;  Campbell 
and  Richardson,  of  Illinois ;  Clark  and  Henn,  of  Iowa.  These  men 
from  the  free  States  assisted  in  suspending  the  rules  of  the  House  and 
all  other  business,  in  order  to  pass  this  bill,  which,  in  every  possible 
aspect,  was  most  insulting  to  our  northern  laborers,  from  whom  the 
money  was  principally  drawn  ;  but  no  debate  was  allowed,  noi'were  the 
opponents  of  the  bill  able  to  obtain  one-fifth  of  the  members  of  the 
House  to  vote  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  its  passage.  The  effrontery  of 
southern  men,  in  demanding  compensation  for  the  loss  of  these  slaves, 
was  more  than  equalled  by  the  base  servility  of  those  northern  members 
who  sustained  this  fraud  upon  the  public  treasury.  But  these  surrenders 
of  northern  honor  and  northern  interest  were  all  justified  and  yindlcated 
by  the  usual  argument  that  "  it  was  necessary  to  save  the  Union  f^  while, 
in  fact^  they  really  made  southern  men  believe  their  favor,  their  smiles 
and  approbation  necessary  to  preserve  the  Government ;  and  to  regard 
northern  members  as  incapable  of  the  exercise  of  the  higher  virtues  of 
patriotism  and  justice. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

CHARACTEB  OF  PRESIDEITr  PKBCE — THE  "  AKISTAD ' 

MISSOURI  COlfPROMISE — THE  INAUGURATION  Of  CIVIL  WAR — ^ATTEMFT  OF  THE 

EXECUTIVE    TO    EXCITE    A    WAR    WITH     SPAIN BI^OODSHED    IN     BOSTON 

RESISTING  THE   FUGITIVE  ACT — HUMIUATION   OF   SENATOR  CASS ^FIDKLITr 

OF    HIS    STATE COMPENSATION     FOR    LOSS     OF     SLAVES    ON    BOARD    THM 

"  CREOLE,"  THE   "  ENTERPRISE  "  AND  "  HERMORA,"  PAH)  BY  GREAT  BRITAIK. 

* 

^^g^ ,  The  thirty-third  Congress  convened  under  peculiar  drcunistanoea. 
The  democratic  party  were  in  power.  They  held  the  Executive 
offices  and  a  majority  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  controlled  tiie 
Legislatures  of  nearly  all  of  the  thirty-one  States  which  then  constitiited 
the  Union.  For  many  years  the.  members  of  both  whig  and  democratic 
parties  had  charged  the  advocates  of  liberty  with  agitating  the  "  slave 
question.''  The  repetition  of  this  assertion  had  become  chronic  with 
those  parties.  Whenever  the  slave  power  introduced  any  subject  of 
legislation  involving  the  interest  of  the  institution,  and  the  adherents 
of  freedom  resisted  it,  the  charge  of  ''agitation"  was  iterated  and 
reiterated :  and  it  was  never  repeated  and  asserted  with  greater  em- 
phasis, than  when  they  opposed  the  ann(  xation  of  Texas,  the  Mexican 
war,  the  establishment  of  slavery  in  California,  the  giving  Texas  ten 
millions  of  dollars,  and  the  passage  of  the  fugitive  act. 

Frce-soilers  having  felt  that  these  outrages  upon  the  rights  and  inter- 
ests of  the  free  States  were  arousing  the  indignation  of  all  thinking  men, 
had  during  the  last  Congress  refused  generally  to  enter  into  debate 
touching  the  institution. 

This  quietude  was  unsatisfactory  to  the  slave  power.  Ambitious  men 
were  unable  to  attract  public  attention  on  other  subjects  ;  but  all 
could  manifest  allegiance  to  slavery,  which  was  usually  regarded  as 
the  only  mode  for  obtaining  popularity.  Nor  were  any  members  more 
anxious  for  debating  the  slave  question  than  those  who  at  the  close  of 
the  thirty-first  Congress  had  signed  a  written  pledge,  binding  them- 
selves. not  to  support  any  man  for  President  or  Vice-President  who  did 
not  regard  the  compromise  measures  as  a  final  settlement  of  the  slave 
question. 

Mr.  Pierce,  the  Democratic  President,  in  his  first  annual  mes- 
sage, recommended  that  Congress  should  appropriate  money  to  compen- 
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sate  the  owners  of  the  slayes  who  on  board  the  Spanish  schooner 
"  Amistad  "  had  by  their  own  prowess  won  their  right  to  liberty. 

The  case  was  fully  stated  in  a  former  chapter.  Haying  been  first 
recommended  by  President  Polk,  and  reported  upon  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  writer  had  met  it,  and  exposed  it  in  a  short 
speech,  when  the  motion  to  print  the  report  was  abandoned  even  by  the 
mover.  The  claim  was  again  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  House  by 
an  amen<6ient  of  the  Senate  to  the  civil  and  diplomatic  appropriation 
bill,  and  that  amendment  was  promptly  defeated  in  the  House.  But 
the  case  was  important,  as  it  involved  the  right  of  slaves  to  obtain  their 
liberty  by  slaying  their  oppressors.  It  involved  the  life-giving  doctrines 
of  the  Government.  But  the  life  of  liberty,  is  the  death  of  slavery  : 
and  the  position  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  repeated  decisions  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  if  sustained,  must  prove  the  destruction  of 
the  "peculiar  institution."  The  first  step  towards  a  reversal  of  those 
decisions,  was  necessarily  taken  by  the  highest  authority  of  the  Govern- 
ment :  and  Mr.  Pierce,  from  education,  from  habits  of  thought,  from 
political  aflBnity,  was  the  proper  man  ,to  take  it.  Few  statesmen 
of  that  period  were  more  devoted  to  the  party  which  elevated  them. 
In  no  way  distinguished  for  the  powers  of  his  intellect,  he  was  kind 
and  gentlemanly  in  his  deportment,  and  pleasing  in  his  address. 
Unconscious  of  the  philosophy  of  governments,  he  studied  thoroughly 
the  policy  of  his  party,  and  was  unfaltering  in  his  devotion  to  the 
interest  of  slavery.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  really  believed 
that  Congress  held  the  same  legitimate  power  to  legislate  in  favor  of 
slavery  that  it  possessed  to  act  in  favor  of  freedom.  He  was  sincere 
in  the  opinion  that  colored  men  were  in  duty  bound  to  become  slaves, 
to  remain  slaves  at  the  will  of  the  white  race,  and  that  it  was 
a  moral  crime  for  a  black  man  to  obtain  his  liberty  by  the  display 
of  that  virtue  called  heroism :  and  he  strongly  urged  Congress  to  grant 
from  the  public  treasury  full  indemnity  to  the  Spanish  slavedealers  for 
loosing  their  piratical  grasp  upon  their  fellow-men. 

This  recommendation  of  the  President  came  under  debate  in  ^^^^ 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  usual  motion  to  refer  the 
message  to  the  appropriate  committees.  The  writer,  then  the  only 
member  of  the  House  whose  public  life  had  been  contemporaneous  with 
this  claim,  now  for  the  third  time  met  it  with  more  than  usual  confidence, 
repeating  the  positions  which  on  the  two  former  occasions  he  had 
endeavored  to  maintain,  and  representing  the  President's  position  on 
the  subject  in  no  enviable  light.  But  to  his  main  points  he  invoked  the 
attention  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr. 
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Bayly,  of  Virginia,  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  southern  delega- 
tion :  and  so  pointed  was  the  writer  on  this  branch  of  his  remarks,  that 
Mr.  Bayly  at  once  said  that  he  would  reply  at  the  first  opportunity, 
and  would  show  the  justice  of  this  claim.  After  the  lapse  of  some  two 
weeks,  the  writer  publicly  called  attention  of  the  House  to  the  promise 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  complained  that  he  had  failed  to 
Tindicate  the  President's  views.  The  chairman  excused  hims§lf,  sayiug 
he  had  not  yet  prepared  such  a  Tindication  as  he  desired,  but  would  do 
so  at  no  distant  day.  After  another  month's  delay,  Mr.  Giddings  again 
complained  to  the  House  that  the  chairman  of  the  committee  had  suf- 
fered the  President's  views  to  be  assailed  on  the  imjwrtant  measure  of 
paying  for  the  "  Amistad  "  slaves,  without  vindicating  them.  To  this  Mr. 
Bayly  listened,  but  made  no  response,  nor  did  the  committee  to  whom 
this  part  of  the  message  was  referred  ever  respond  to  the  propo- 
sition, and  the  claim  again  appeared  to  be  set  at  rest.  But  demo- 
cratic members  and  democratic  presses  denounced  Mr.  Giddings  for 
" agitating  the  question  of  slavery"  on  debating  the  President's  mes- 
sage, and  declared  that  the  Union  could  not  continue  if  such  agitation 
were  permitted. 

But  a  question  of  far  more  pervading  interest  awaited  debate. 
As  stated  in  the  last  chapter,  a  bill  organizing  a  territorial  govern- 
ment in  Nebraska  had  been  reported  to  the  House  of  Rcpresea- 
tatives,  and  having  passed  that  body  was  sent  to  the  Senate.  It  was 
silent  as  to  slavery,  and  had  therefore  occasioned  no  debate, 
^ggg.  But  as  the  vast  territory  west  and  north  of  Missouri  was  now 
ready  for  the  establishment  of  territorial  governments,  prepara- 
tory to  admission  as  States,  and  as  this  whole  country  had  been  declared 
forever  free  by  the  Missouri  Compromise  of  1820,  southern  men  viewed 
the  addition  of  more  free  States  from  that  part  of  our  country  as  fixing 
the  boundaries  of  slavery,  which  must  inevitably  result  in  the  tot^il 
extirpation  of  the  institution.  They  had  endeavored  to  avoid  this  result 
by  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  obtaining  California  :  But  the  sceptre 
of  power  had  already  departed  from  the  slave  States.  California  was 
free,  and  it  was  clearly  seen  that  the  addition  of  free  States  from  the 
northwest  would  reduce  the  slave  power  to  a  subordinate  position 
in  the  Government,  which  it  had  controlled  for  more  than  half  a 
century. 

Early  in  the  session.  Senator  Dodge,  of  Iowa,  introduced  a  bill  in  the 
Senate  on  leave,  organizing  a  territorial  government  in  Nebraska.  But 
it  is  believed  that  neither  that  Senator  nor  his  confreres  were  conscious 
of  that  vast  tumultuous  sea  of  agitation  on  which  they  were  about  to 
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launch  the  democratic  bark.  The  bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
ou  Territories,  of  which  Mr.  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  was  chairman.  He 
was  a  man  of  some  experience,  haying  served  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives several  years,  where  he  failed  to  exhibit  any  extraordinary  powers 
of  intellect.  He  was  however  a  ready  debater.  His  language  was  ap- 
propriate, but  his  arguments  were  more  diffuse  than  logical,  more  plau- 
sible than  profound.  His  great  error  was  that  which  was  common  to 
the  age  in  which  he  lived.  He  constantly  lent  influence  to  whatever  he 
supposed  would  subserve  the  interest  of  himself  or  party,  rather  than  to 
maintain  enduring  truth  and  unerring  justice.  It  is  believed  that  in  his 
whole  public  life  he  never  admitted  the  existence  of  a  higher  law  than 
human  enactments,  or  of  a  power  superior  to  human  governments,  or  of 
interests  more  important  than  those  of  the  democratic  party. 

Mr.  Atchison,  of  Missouri,  was  acting  as  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  and  feeling  a  deep  interest  on  this  question,  proposed  to  Mr.  Doug- 
las to  report  a  bill  authorizing  the  people  of  Nebraska  to  form  a  terri- 
torial government  without  excluding  slavery,  or  he,  Atchison,  would 
resign  his  position  as  Vice-President,  and  take  that  of  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Territories  in  which  Mr.  Douglas  had  served  several, 
years.  Mr.  Douglas,  after  reflection,  preferred  to  report  the  bill  himself. 
These  facts  were  afterwards  publicly  stated  by  those  gentlemen  in  the 
Senate,  and  Mr.  Douglas  accordingly  reported  the  bill,  accompanied  by 
an  elaborate  report,  endeavoring  to  show  that  the  people  of  a  ter- 
ritory have  the  moral  right  to  establish  slavery  or  freedom  as  they 
may  deem  most  for  their  own  interest ;  but  he  had  not  in  language 
provided  for  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  of  1820.  The 
Senate  ordered  five  thousand  copies  of  the  report  to  be  printed  for  distri- 
bution. 

Mr.  Dixon,  of  Tennessee,  gave  notice  that  when  the  bill  should  [i85«. 
come  up  for  consideration  he  would  offer  an  amendment  expressly 
repealing  the  8th  section  of  the  act  admitting  Missouri,  which  prohibits 
slavery  in  all  the  Louisiana  purchase  north  of  36  deg.  30  min.  north  latitude. 
Mr.  Douglas  moved  a  reconunitment  of  the  bill,  which  was  agreed  to ;  and 
he  subsequently  reported  a  bill  organizing  two  territorial  governments, 
one  for  Kansas  and  the  other  for  Nebraska,  declaring  the  Missouri 
Compromise  inoperative,  and  maintaining  the  right  of  the  people  to  estab- 
lish slavery. 

•  J  t  became  obvious  that  a  serious  attempt  to  repeal  the  time-honored 
coi!  promise  \ms  now  to  be  made  under  the  prestige  of  the.  democratic 
parry:  and  those  opposed  to  the  extension  of  slavery  felt  the 
necessity  of  an  earnest  and  persistent  effort  to  prevent  such  an  outrage 
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upon  the  people  of  the  free  States  and  the  rights  of  hmnanitj.  They 
prepared  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
signed  bj  Senators  Chase,  of  Ohio  ;  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts ;  Kale, 
of  New  Hampshire  ;  Messrs.  Gerrit  Smith,  of  New  York  ;  De  Witt> 
of  Massachusetts  ;  Oiddings  and  Edward  Wade,  of  the  House.  The 
subscribers  said  in  the  address,  "We  arraign  this  bill  as  a  gross 
violation  of  a  sacred  pledge  ;  as  a  criminal  betrayal  of  sacred  rights  ; 
as  a  part  and  parcel  of  an  atrocious  plot  to  exclude  from  a  vast  unoccu- 
pied region  emigrants  from  the  old  world  and  free  laborers  from  our 
own  States,  and  conyert  it  into  a  dreary  region  inhabited  by  masters  and 
slaves.''  This  was  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  address.  It  invoked  the 
attention  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  free  States  and  called  on  the  people 
to  meet  in  primary  assemblies  and  speak  their  opinions  and  wishes  in  re- 
gard to  it.  It  invited  ministers  and  all  classes  of  people  to  examine  the 
subject  and  express  their  opinions  respecting  it.  It  was  published  in 
most  of  the  whig  papers  and  in  all  those  which  sustained  the  free 
democracy  of  that  day.  The  names  of  Senators  Seward,  of  New 
York,  and  B.  F.  Wade,  of  Ohio,  were  also  on  the  paper ;  but  those 
.gentlemen  preferred  not  to  appear  before  the  public  in  that  way, 
and  erased  their  names  before  publication.  Several  members  of  the 
House  who  had  signed  the  paper,  followed  the  example  of  the  two 
Senators,  and  erased  their  names  before  the  address  appeared  in 
public* 

The  address  was  written  with  the  intention  of  calling  out  an  expres- 
sion of  the  popular  mind  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Douglas  appeared  to  feel 
the  blow  ;  and  when  the  bill  came  before  the  Senate  a  few  days  subse- 
quently, he  made  a  personal  attack  upon  the  signers,  styling  them  au 
"  abolition  conclave  acting  in  the  dark  and  governed  by  feelings  of  per- 
sonal unkindness."  His  remarks  were  somewhat  offensive  in  their  char- 
acter. Mr.  Chase,  however,  was  present  and  replied  to  Mr.  Douglas 
with  such  force  as  to  give  him  clearly  to  understand  that  in  carrying  his 
bill  through  the  Senate  he  would  find  argument  necessary  instead  of  epi- 

*  There  was  mach  said  at  the  time  in  regard  to  the  anthorship  of  this  addren.  The  facts  are  as 
fblkms :  Mr.  Edtrard  Wade,  of  the  House,  was  sitting  in  the  author's  room  one  evening,  conversing 
upon  the  subject  of  Mr.  Douglas*  report.  It  was  remarked  that  its  result  would  be  defeat  to  tlie 
democratic  party.  Mr.  Chase,  of  the  Senate,  came  In  and  Joined  in  the  conversation.  It  was  agreed 
by  these  members  that  an  address  to  the  people  ought  to  be  published.  Mr.  Glddlngs,  regarding 
Mr.  Chase  as  an  accomplished  scholar,  proposal  that  he  should  pen  the  address.  Mr.  Chase  sug- 
gested that  if  Mr.  Glddlngs  would  put  his  thoughts  on  paper,  he,  Mr.  Chase,  would  revise  and  cor- 
rect  them.  BIr.  Oiddings  wrote  out  the  address,  and  placed  It  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Chase,  who  cor- 
rected and  reiii^te  It.  It  was  then  submitted  to  Mr.  Smith,  who  also  made  «|me  verbal  correc- 
tions and  submitted  it  to  Mr.  Sumner,  who  also  examined  and  corrected  it,  and  the  paper  went  to 
press  precisely  as  Mr.  Sumner  left  It  and  may  now  be  found  at  length  in  **  Congressional  Qlobe,** 
ToL  xadlL,  pages  S81-8. 
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thets  and  declamation.  Mr.  Donglas  replied,  and  instead  of  maintaining 
the  doctrines  or  policy  of  his  bill,  reiterated  his  personal  attacks  upon 
the  signers  of  the  address*  Mr.  Samner  rejoined  in  langi^e  of  elo- 
qaent  seyerity  touching  the  objects  and  purposes  of  the  bill,  which  he 
declared  could  not  be  described  in  language,  saying  it  was  *'  a  soulless, 
eyeless  monster,  horrid,  unshapely  and  vast." 

But  the  great  issue  of  slavery  or  freedom  in  our  Territories  .^^^ 
was  now  made  up  and  entered  upon  the  record.  The  leading 
members  of  the  democratic  party  had  expected  it  would  prostrate  the 
opponents  of  slavery :  while  the  friends  of  Constitutional  freedom  ap- 
peared equally  confident  that  it  would  result  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
democratic  party,  and  would  eventually  place  the  friends  of  liberty  in 
possession  of  the  Qovemment.  The  great  prize  to  be  lost  or  won  was 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  primal  rights  of  human  nature.  Through- 
out the  country  and  in  Congress  men  prepared  for  the  conflict.  In  the 
Senate  the  debate  became  general  and  of  absorbing  interest,  and 
instead  of  consolidating  political  parties,  it  soon  became  evident  that  it 
was  severing  political  friends.  Southern  Whigs  now  united  with  south- 
ern Democrats  in  favor  of  the  bill,  and  northern  Democrats  united  wil^ 
Free-soilers  in  resisting  this  extension  of  slavery  into  territory  which  had 
thirty  years  previously  been  consecrated  to  freedom.  The  debate  in  the 
Senate  called  out  the  able  men  of  that  body.  Public  meetings  in  the 
country  were  held  and  the  people  passed  resolutions  disapproving  of  the 
attempts  to  repeal  the  Missouri  restriction.  The  Legislatures  of  seve- 
ral States  adopted  resolutions  denouncing  such  repeal.  People  sent 
petitions  to  both  Houses  of  Congress  remonstrating  against  this  per- 
fidious violation  of  pledged  faith.  Three  thousand  and  fifty  minis- 
ters of  various  religious  denominations  in  New  England  sent  to  Con- 
gress their  solemn  protest  against  the  perpetration  of  this  national  crime 
of  extending  slavery  into  territory  once  made  free  by  the  voice  of  the 
nation.  They  protested  against  it  as  a  great  moral  wrong,  justly  incur- 
ring the  righteous  judgment  of  the  Almighty.* 

The  presentation  of  this  memorial  may  be  said  to  constitute  an  «ra  in 

*  The  followliig  b  a  copy  of  this  solemn  protest : 

*'  We,  the  andersigned  clergjmen  of  different  denominations  In  New  IngUnd,  hereby,  In  the  nam* 
of  ALMIQHTT  OOD  and  In  HIS  presence,  do  solemnly  protest  against  the  passage  of  what  is  gene- 
rally known  as  the  Nebraska  bill,  or  any  repeal  or  modlfleation  of  the  existing  prohlblUons  of  sUrerj 
In  t^tai  part  of  our  national  domain  which  it  is  propuied  to  organise  into  the  territories  of  Nebraska 
and  Kansas. 

^  We  protest  af^afaist  It  ss  a  grsat  naiiontUwronfft  at  a  breach  qf/Mik  eminently  adjust  to  tlM 
moral  principles  of  the  commonlty  and  subrerslre  of  all  oonfldenoe  in  national  engagements :  • 
measure /u/{  of  danger  to  the  peace  and  even  to  the  emietcnce  <^fiur  beloved  Union,  and  ex- 
posing us  to  the  righteous  judgments  of  the  Almlgfatj.** 
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the  great  moral  and  political  reyolation  which  was  daily  becomlDg  more 
and  more  obvious.  The  protest  of  these  clergymen  served  to  call 
public  attention  to  the  one  point  so  destructive  of  slavery,  to  wit,  iU 
crimes.  Those  ministers  evidently  hated  slavery  for  its  depravity  ; 
and  held  to  the  fundamental  truth,  that  the  natural  law,  which 
they  with  perfect  propriety  usually  call  the  will  of  God,  had  vouch- 
safed to  every  human  soul  the  right  to  live,  to  gain  intelligence,  and  pre- 
pare for  heaven  ;  and  this  memorial  was  hailed  by  the  lovers  of  justice 
as  the  harbinger  of  a  corrected  public  sentiment, 
^^j^.  The  memorial  was  presented  by  Senator  Everett,  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  having  been  read,  Mr.  Douglas  appeared  to  feel  keenly 
the  advantage  which  this  moral  view  of  the  question  gave  his  opponent& 
He  assailed  the  memorialists,  declaring  they  had  followed  the  suggestions 
of  the  address  of  the  members  of  Congress ;  denounced  them  as  poli- 
tical preachers  ;  charged  them  with  ignorance  ;  said  the  memorial  was 
offensive  and  libellous,  and  asserted  that  the  signers  ought  to  be  rebuked 
and  required  to  confine  themselves  to  theur  proper  vocation. 

Mr.  Houston,  of  Texas,  defended  the  memorialists,  declaring  the  right 
of  the  clergy  to  speak  their  opinions  Arankly  and  fearlessly  of  public 
men  and  public  measures,  and  expressed  his  own  approbation  of  the 
memorial. 

Mr.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  assailed  the  memorialists,  denying  theu:  right 
to  approach  Congress  as  professional  men,  or  to  pronounce  judgment  upon 
any  proceeding  of  that  body,  and  closed  ray  moving  that  the  memorial 
be  not  received. 

Mr.  Butler,  of  South  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Adams,  of  Mississippi,  sus- 
tained the  motion  of  Mr.  Mason. 

Mr.  Everett  replied  to  these  assaults  upon  the  clergy.  He  was  a 
learned  man,'  and  an  accomplished  speaker  ;  had  served  in  early  life  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  more  recently  as  mmister  at  London. 
He  defended  the  memorialists  in  kind  and  gentle  language,  which 
contrasted  very  distinctly  with  the  violence  of  Mr.  Mason  and  Mr. 
Douglas. 

Mr.  Petit,  of  Indiana,  next  addressed  the  Senate.  He  was  a  man  of 
more  mental  strength  than  mental  culture.  Long  residence  upon  the 
frontier  of  civilization  had  rendered  him  somewhat  regardless  of  that 
refinement  of  thought  and  of  language  which  is  always  desirable  in  public 
men.  Nor  did  the  free  expression  of  his  thoughts,  in  the  language  most 
natural  to  him,  appear  to  be  restricted  by  respect  for  those  around  him, 
or  for  the  body  of  which  he  was  a  member. 

Mr.  Seward,  of  New  York,  closed  the  debate  by  a  lucid  statement  of 
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facts  and  argmnents,  which  apparently  left  no  one  in  donbt  as  to  the 
propriety  of  the  memorial,  and  which  he  respectfhlly  moTed  to  lay  apoft 
the  table,  and  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

This  debate  illustrated  the  great  advantage  which  the  advocates 
of  liberty  and  justice  always  wield  over  the  supporters  of  slavery,  by 
referring  to  the  moral  view  of  that  institation. 

The  bill  was  brought  to  final  action  in  the  Senate  on  the  3d  March, 
and  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  37  to  14,  Messrs.  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  and 
Houston,  of  Texas,  voting  against  it.  All  the  other  Senators  from  slave 
States  voted  for  it,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Brodhead,  of  Pennsylvania ; 
Cass  and  Stuart,  of  Michigan  ;  Dodge  and  Jones,  of  Iowa  ;  Douglas,  of 
Illinois  ;  Norris,  of  New  Hampshire  ;  Petit,  of  Indiana  ;  Thompson, 
of  New  Jersey  ;  Toucy,  of  Connecticut ;  Weller  and  G  win,  of  California. 

Before  the  bill  was  taken  up  in  the  House,  a  meeting  of  the  _g. 
democratic  members  was  held  in  the  Capitol.  Some  denounced 
the  policy,  and  others  declared  their  intention  to  leave  the  organization 
rather  than  participate  in  the  proposed  outrage.  Some  left  the  party, 
and  never  more  acted  with  it ;  but  the  slaveholders  were  inexorable, 
and  most  of  the  members  were  constrained  to  assist  in  the  passage  of 
the  bill. 

When  the  bill  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table,  Mr.  Cutting,  a 
young  member,  a  Democrat  from  the  city  of  New  York,  moved  its  reflBP- 
ence  to  the  Committee  of  the  whole  House.  The  motion  prevailed, 
and  it  was  expected  at  the  time  that  it  would  defeat  the  bill.  Mr. 
Cutting  had  been  known  to  the  public  as  an  able  lawyer,  and  a  man  of 
a  high  order  of  talents  :  But  loud  and  deep  were  the  curses  heaped 
upon  him  by  the  slaveholders,  who  viewed  his  action  as  exciting  an 
insurrection  against  southern  influence. 

A  few  days  after,  Mr.  Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky,  spoke  upon  this 
*  subject,  although  ih^  bill  was  not  before  the  House  for  consideratioiF 
He,  too,  was  a  young  and  taltnUd  member.  He  had  been  reared 
in  a  slaveholding  community,  and  brought  with  him  the  '*Aauiewr^ 
of  southern  life.  He  spoke  of  Cutting's  motion  to  refer  the  bill  with 
some  severity :  declared  that  he  had  represented  himself  as  a  friend 
of  the  measure  while  he  had  done  all  in  his  power  to  kill  the  bill : 
that  his  course  had  been  like  throwing  his  arm  around  the  neck, 
saying,  "  How  is  it  with  thee,  my  brother  t"  while  with  the  other  hand 
he  inflicted  the  fatal  staU. 

Four  days  afterwards  Mr.  Cutting  replied  to  this  assault  upon  his 
motives  by  Mr.  Breckinridge.  Apparently  nnwilliug  to  submit  to  the 
supercilious  bearing  of  his  southern  confrere,  he  declared  that  ibe 
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Democrats  of  New  York  had  contributed  fifteeo  handred  doUan  to  be 
ezpended  in  efforts  to  procure  the  election  of  Breckinridge  to  Congress. 
Breckinridge  explained,  admitting  the  contribution,  but.  insisting  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  every  membolr  to  sustain  the  Senate's  bilL  Guttiiig 
rejoined,  saying  his  opponent  had  skulked  behind  the  Senate  bilL 
Breckinridge  asked  him  to  withdraw  the  remark.  Cutting  refnaed,  and 
Breckinridge  pronounced  it  false.  Catting  responded,  that  this  was 
not  the  place  to  reply  to  such  language.* 

This  conflict  between  two  able  members,  each  representing  aaectioii 
c^  the  democratic  party,  was  regarded  as  somewhat  ominous  of  the 
effect  which  this  measure  was  to  exert  upon  that  organization. 

More  than  fiye  hundred  clergymen,  mostly  from  lUmois,  transmitted 
to  the  Senate  a  respectful  remonstrance  against  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise.  A  meeting  of  clergymen,  held  in  the  dty 
of  Chicago,  where  Mr.  Douglas  resided,  adopted  resolutions  dis- 
approving  his  remarks  upon  the  memorial  sent  to  the  Senate  by 
more  tban  three  thousand  .clergymen  of  New  England.  These  evi- 
dences of  dissatisfaction  at  the  great  moral  outrage  about  to  be 
perpetrated,  gave  evident  'uneasmess  to  the  advocates  of  the  mea- 
sure. Mr.  Douglas  replied  to  the  memorial  of  the  western  clergy 
with  more  severity  than  Christian  forbearance  ;  and  showed  very 
distinctly  that  he  regarded  political  duties  in  no  way  allied  to  moral 
obligation. 

^g^.  Nor  were  the  clergy  so  distinct  and  lucid  in  their  views  as  the 
occasion  seemed  to  demand.  They  spoke  of  slavery  as  a  sin,  a 
wrong  in  general  terms,  without  referring  to  that  consciousness  of  the 
righi  to  life  and  liberty  which  the  Creator  breathes  into  every  human 
soul,  and  which  is  the  outworkiugs  of  His  will  and  the  evidence  of  his 
law.  But  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  which  had  been  inactive  generally, 
and  in  some  instances  exerted  for  the  benefit  of  slavery,  was  now 
exerted  for  freedom  and  justice.  Sermons  were  preached  demon- 
strating the  criminal  character  of  slavery.  Many  of  these  were  printed 
and  widely  distributed,  and  much  information  was  disseminated  among 
the  people  on  the  subject. 

But  party  discipline  was  used  to  counteract  their  efforts.  The  democratic 
organization  had  been  in  power  at  least  four-flfths  of  the  time  smoe  the 
election  of  Jefferson  in  1800,  and  its  members  believed  it  always  would 

*  Rnmor  represented  a  challenge  aa  being  sent  to  Breckinridge  the  next  day,  and  a  duel  wag  tald 
to  hare  been  arranged;  the  matter,  however,  waa  in  some  way  settled,  but  the  trnni  nf  nottkimfnl 
were  not  published.  At  the  close  of  that  CongreiS,  Hr.  Cutting  retired  to  prlraie  life,  but  Breckin- 
ridge remained  ontU  the  rebellion,  when  be  joined  the  rebels,  and  became  a  general  in  tba  Confe- 
darate  strirlae. 
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control  the  Government,  and  they  were  unwilling  to  offend  itg  leaders. 
Adhering  democratic  members  of  the  House,  by  freqaent  consultations, 
were  finally  prepared  to  act  nnitedly  In  favor  of  the  Senate  bill :  and  oft 
the  9th  May  they  proceeded  by  vote  to  lay  aside  every  bill  holding 
position  on  the  calendar  prior  to  that  organizing  governments  in  Kansas 
and  Nebraska,  and  when  that  was  reached,  Mr.  Richardson,  of  Illinois, 
offers  the  Senate  bill  as  a  substitute  for  that  reported  by  the  oommittee 
,  of  the  House,  and  the  whole  subject  came  legitimately  before  that  body 
for  final  action. 

The  proposition  excited  intense  interest,  and  elicited  the  best  talent 
of  the  House.  Indeed,  nearly  every  member  gave  utterance  to  his 
own  views.  The  leaders  of  the  democratic  party  found  that  the  subject 
had  got  beyond  their  control.  They  could  not  limit  the  delraite, 
which  appeared  interminable,  and  recourse  was  had  to  legislative 
chicanery. 

Mr.  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  formerly  a  Whig  but  now  acting  with  the 
democratic  party,  moved  to  strike  out  the  enacting  clause  of  the  bill  1 
The  opponents  of  the  measure,  supposing;  that  this  motion  if  carried 
would  defeat  the  bill,  voted  for  it.  The  motion  prevailed  and  the  bill 
was  reported  to  the  House  as  thus  amended  ;  the  previous  question  waiii 
demanded,  and  the  House  was  thus  brought  to  a  direct  vote  on  its 
passage. 

All  members  from  the  slave  States  voted  for  the  bill,  as  did  alsb 
Messrs.  McDonald,  of  Maine  ;  Ingersoll,  of  Connecticut ;  Henn,  of 
Iowa  ;  Hibbard,  of  New  Hampshire  ;  Lilley  and  Vail,  of  New  Jersey  ; 
Clark  and  Stuart,  of  Michigan  ;  Latham  and  McDougal,  of  California  ; 
Disney,  Greene,  Olds,  Shannon,  and  Taylor,  of  Ohio  ;  Davis,  Dunham, 
English,  Hendricks,  Lane,  and  Miller,  of  Indiana ;  Brooks,  Cutting, 
Rose,  Walbridge,  Walker,  Walsh,  and  Westbrook,  of  New  York  ; 
Bridges,  Dawson,  Eddy,  Florence,  Jones,  Kurtz,  McNair,  Parker, 
Robbins,  Wright,  and  Witte,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Thus  forty  members  from  the  free  States  voted  to  repeal  the  Missourf 
restriction  in  order  to  extend  slavery  into  Kansas^and  Nebraska.  Of 
them  it  is  believed  that  only  two,  Mr.  Brooks,  of  New  York,  and  Tay- 
lor, of  Ohio,  claimed  affinity  with  the  whig  party.  The  others  had 
acted  with  the  democratic  organization.  But  it  should  be  remarked 
that  southern  Whigs  and  Democrats  uniformly  acted  together  on  all 
subjects  invdring  the  mstitution  of  slavery.        *^ 

The  bill  was  returned  to  the  Senate  for  concurrence  in  the  amendments. 

On  debating  these  amendments,  the  agitating  question  of  slavery  iar 
all  its  bearings  was  again  discussed  ;  bat  in  time  tiie  amendments  were 
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agreed  to  and  the  bUl  was  approYed  by  the  President,  and  became  a 
law.  1 

j^^j  This  was  literally  a  democratic  measure,  declared  bj  its 
advocates  to  be  " necessary  to  siUnu  agiiai'wn  asd  save  thb 
TThion  ;"  while  its  opponents  with  unhesitating  confidence  maintained 
that  it  wonld  increase  agitation  and  constitute  an  important  step  to- 
wards the  dissolution  of  the  Union.  Events  have  proven  that  it  was  an 
important  incident  in  "  the  r^^e  of  slavery.'' 

The  Senate  presented  an  extraordinary  spectacle  on  the  moruiug  when 
the  President's  message  approving  the  bill  was  received.  General  Caas^ 
a  man  of  great  experience,  venerable  for  his  age,  arose  and  proclaimed 
to  the  country  that  peace  and  harmony  wonld  now  govern  onr  pablic 
ooondls,  that  there  wonld  be  no  more  agUaiion  concendug  davenf^  This 
was  doubtless  the  real  opinion  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  democratic 
party  ;  while  the  entire  history  of  the  Government  showed  that  every 
act  in  obedience  to  slavery  had  served  to  increase  its  demands,  and 
every  step  taken  by  the  democratic  or  whig  party  to  save  the  Uwou  con- 
stituted an  important  advamce  towards  Us  dissolution.  That  the  repeal 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise  was  tending  to  a  dissolution  of  the  IJuiou 
became  evident  soon  after  its  passage. 

The  people  of  Connecticut  felt  the  severe  blow  which-  dvilization 
reoeivod  from  this  extension  of  slavery.  The  Legislature  of  that  State 
bdng  in  session,  adopted  resolutions  deprecatmg  the  repeal,  and  declaring 
their  intention  of  never  consenting  to  the  admission  of  a  slave  State 
from  the  territory. 

These  resolutions  were  presented  to  the  Senate,  and  soon  as  they  were 
read,  Mr.  Cass,  who  but  a  few  days  previously  had  assured  the  country 
that  there  would  be  no  more  "agitation"  on  the  subject  of  slavery, 
was  the  first  member  of  the  Senate  to  become  agitated  on  hearing 
them  read.  He  at  once  arose  and  in  an  audible  voice  and  excited 
manner  said,  "I  hope  those  resolutions  when  put  into  plain  English 
do  not  mean  another  Hartford  Convention^ 

This  aUnsion  to  the  convention  held  at  Hartford  in  1813,  to  devise 
measures  to  relieve  the  people  of  New  England  from  the  sufferings  which 
the  war  had  brought  upon  them,  was  supposed  to  have  been  intentionally 
offensive  to  the  Representatives  of  that  State  ;  and  Mr.  Smith  replied, 
saying,  the  rcsolations  contained  nothing  to  provoke  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan,  who  would  in  due  time  learn  that  they  not 
only  spoke  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  Connecticut  but  of  Michi- 
gan also. 
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This  prophecy  of  Mr.  Smittf  called  forth  a  reply  from  General  CaaB, 
in  which  he  asserted  the  rightful  powers  of  governments  to  establish 
slavery  if  their  people  choose,  substantially  denying  that  governments 
are  formed  to  secure  the  enjoyment  of  liberty,  in  any  greater  degree  thaa 
to  secure  the  existence  of  slavery. 

Soon  as  this  bill  had  received  the  Executive  sanction,  the  democratic 
party  prepared  for  the  next  step  tending  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Union. 
A  plan  was  adopted  for  invading  the  .territory  with  an  armed  force,  tak- 
ing possession  of  the  ballot  boxes  on  the  day  of  election,  in  order  to 
establish  a  slaveholding  government. 

It  is  unknown  to  what  extent  members  were  involved  in  this  plan  for 
initiating  that  civil  war  which  has  since  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
civilized  world.  Our  statements  rest  upon  well  established  incidents, 
explained  by  those  who  professed  to  be  familiar  with  and  were  sup- 
posed to  understand  the  plot.  It  was  known  at  Washington  that  Vice- 
President  Atchison  left  the  Presidency  of  the  Senate  while  that  body 
continued  in  session  ;  that  he  went  immediately  to  western  Missouri,  was 
active  in  instituting  what  were  called  "  |)lue  lodges,"  and  in  his  public 
conduct  exhibited  an  intense  anxiety  to  induce  men  to  go  to  Kansas  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  slaveholding  government  there.  His 
secret  consultations  before  he  left,  and  the  persons  with  whom  he 
consulted,  are  not  so  well  understood.  It  was  said,  however,  that  the 
leaders  of  the  democratic  party  were  generally  consulted  and  agreed 
that  force  aid  violence  and  civil  war  must  be  resorted  to  if  neces- 
sary to  establish  slavery,  and  that  arrangements  were  made  for  the 
slave  States  to  send  men  and  money  to  Kansas  in  order  to  carry  out 
this  plan. 

Nor  were  the  advocates  of  free  soil  idle.  The  "Emigrant  Aid 
Society  **  of  New  England  was  formed,  and  assistance  was  tendered  to 
every  man  and  family  who  wished  to  remove  to  that  territory.  Funds 
were  raised,  and  emigrants  were  on  their  way  to  that  theatre  of  action 
soon  after  the  adjournment  of  Congress. 

While  public  attention  was  thus  directed  towards  Kansas,  some  three 
or  four  thousand  citizens  of  Massachusetts  sdnt  to  the  Senate  a  petition 
asking  the  repeal  of  the  fugitive  slave  act.  It  was  respectful  in  lan- 
guage and  unexceptional  in  its  tone  and  spirit.  Senator  Rockwell, 
who  presented  it,  remarked  upon  the  circumstances  under  which  the  fugi- 
tive act  had  been  passed,  and  the  feelings  which  it  had  excited.  He 
a,lso  stated  that  the  peace  and  quietude  of  the  country  demanded  its 
repeal. 
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^g^n  Mr.  Jones,  of  Tennessee,  who  had  Once  acted  with  the  Whiga, 
appeared  deairons  of  avowing  his  onqnalified  allegiance  to  slayery  ; 
and  somewhat  arrogantly  declared  that  all  who  opposed  the  fogitiye  act 
were  opposed  to  the  Constitution,  Senator  Sumner,  hearing  his  people 
thus  assailed,  replied  to  Mr.  Jones  with  great  energy  Of  thought  and  of 
language.  He  had  regarded  the  fugitive  slave  act  with  abhorrence  from 
ifs  first  introduction,  and  now  felt  all  the  stirring  emotions  necessary  to 
arouse  his  intellectual  powers.  He  hurled  back  the  charge  tiiat  those 
opposed  to  the  fugitive  act  were  opposed  to  the  Constitution  ;  and  with 
the  force  of  obvious  truth  showed  that  those  who  voted  for  that  act 
violated  the  Constitution,  and  the  rights  of  human  nature,  and  the  civi- 
lisation  of  the  age. 

Mr.  Butler,  of  South  Carolina,  inten-npted  him  to  inquire  if  he  would 
arrest  a  fugitive  slave  7  Sumner  turned  partially  around,  and  looking 
Butler  full  in  the  face  with  a  scowl  of  contempt  that  was  inimitable, 
and  in  a  tone  of  voice  and  manner  most  withering,  replied  :  "  Is  thy 
servant  a  dog  that  he  should  do  this  thing?"  He  appeared  to  be 
moved  from  the  deepest  recesses  of  his  moral  nature,  and  speaking 
from  the  holiest  impulses  or  the  heart,  ho  could  not  fail  to  impress 
those  who  heard  him.  Butler  resumed  his  seat,  apparently  regretting 
that  he  had  propounded  the  iusultiug  question  ;  intense  silence  per^ 
Tuded  the  Senate  clubber,  and  the  whole  scene  was  one  not  easily 
forgotten. 

The  friends  of  freedom  in  Congress  were  also  greatly  encouraged  by 
the  preseoce,  the  aid,  and  assistance  of  Hon.  G^rrit  Smith,  a  repre- 
sentative from  central  New  York.  He  was  a  man  of  great  wealth,  and 
had  long  been  distinguished  as  a  leading  philanthropist.  He  had  been 
well  educated  and  was  regarded  as  possessing  a  high  order  of  talents. 
At  his  first  advent  to  the  House  he  led  off  in  the  debate  upon  that 
part  of  the  President's  message  which  related  to  the  seizure  of  "  Martin 
Costa  "  on  board  an  American  vessel  lying  in  a  neutral  port,  showing 
himself  well  versed  in  international  law.  His  whole  energies  were 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  justice  and  liberty. 

The  Administration  having  been  brought  into  power  by  aid  of 
slavebolding  influence,  appeared  anxious  to  subserve  the  interest  of  the 
"  peculiar  institution."  In  the  mouth  of  February  a  steamer  called  the 
"  Black  Hawk  "  cleared  from  Mobile  for  New  York  by  way  of  Havana, 
and  an'iving  at  that  port,  was  reported 'by  the  captain  as  in  ballast, 
while  she  really  had  some  five  hundred  bales  of  cotton  on  board  that 
were  not  mentioned  in  her  manifest.  These  facts  becoming  known  to  the 
prc^per  oflQcers,  the  steamer  was  seized  and  held  for  trial.     It  was  gene- 
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rally  nDclcrstood  that  the  democratic  partj  were  anxious  to  obtain 
Cuba,  thoagh  at  that  time  no  (^n  avowal  of  the  fact  had  been  an- 
nonnced ;  yet  it  was  supposed  that  the  leaden  of  the  party  woidd 
gladly  welcome  a  war  with  Spain  in  order  to  obtain  that  island. 

On  the  10th  March,  Mr.  Phillips,  of  Alabama,  said  he  desired  to  pre- 
sent a  resolution  upon  a  grave  and  important  matter,  inyolving  the  in- 
terest of  his  constituents  and  the  honor  of  the  nation.  He  then  pre- 
sented a  resolution  calling  upon  the  President  to  communicate  to  the 
House  such  information  as  he  might  deem  proper  in  relation  to 
the  seizure  of  the  ship  "  Black  Hawk,"  and  the  confiscation  of  her 
cargo. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  without  objection,  and  a  few  days  sub- 
sequently the  President  sent  to  the  House  full  information  on  that  sub- 
ject ;  and  said  that  **  other  acts  of  aggression  upon  our  commerce  had 
been  perpetrated  by  her  Catholic  Majesty  for  which  reparation  had 
been  delayed  in  a  very  unreasonable  manner.  That  the  Cuban  authori- 
ties were  wanton  in  their  aggressions,  while  Spam  delaj^  or  refused 
indemnity  ;"  and  referring  to  the  situation  pf  Cuba,  her  proximity  to  out 
coast,  said,  **'  it  would  be  in  vain  to  suppose  that  she  could  adopt  a 
policy  unfriendly  to  our  commerce  and  *  other  intertsts^^  without  exciting 
the  most  intense  feelings  of  our  people  ;"  and  closed  by  declaring  that 
he  should  "  feel  disjwsed  to  carry  out  any  measures  which  Congress 
might  see  fit  to  adopt  in  relation  to  the  matter." 

The  message  was  clearly  a  recommendation  of  war,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  obtain  Cuba.  Its  tone,  and  language,  and  reference  to 
olhtr  inlerests,  meaning  the  interests  of  slavery,  could  leave  no  doubt  as 
to  the  intention  of  the  President. 

The  message  being  read,  Mr.  Bayly,  of  Virginia,  chauroan  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  expressed  his  admu-ation  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  subject  had  been  treated,  and  moved  its  reference  to  the 
committee  of  which  he  was  chairman.  The  motion  was  carried,  and 
thus  far  all  seemed  to  favor  the  objects  of  the  slaveholders. 

The  next  morning  the  writer  moved  a  reconsideration  of  the  rote 
referring  the  message,  and  in  a  speech  of  an  hour's  length,  exposed  the 
designs  of  the  President  and  party  for  getting  up  another  war  for  the 
extension  of  slavery,  referred  to  the  war  with  Mexico  for  that  purpose, 
and  the  defeat  of  its  objects  in  part,  and  assured  the  friends  of  the  war 
now  proposed  that  if  Cuba  was  obtained,  it  would  be  made  free  before 
it  would  be  admitted  as  a  State  to,  our  Federal  Union.  Mr.  Bayly 
replied,  but  denied  none  of  the  objects  imputed  to  the  President  and  hk 
party  ;  yet  this  timely  exposure,  together  with  the  existbg  difficulties  in, 
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regard  to  Kansas,  probably  preyented  ftirtlier  efforts  to  produce  a  war 
with  Spain,  for  the  increase  of  the  slave  power. '*^ 
jjjj^.  During  this  session  northern  servility  was  still  further  ex- 
hibited. The  bill  granting  homesteads  to  actual  settlers  on  the 
public  lands  was  under  consideration,  when  Mr.  Wright,  of  Pennsjl- 
Yania,  moved  an  amendment  limitmg  its  benefits  to  the  white  people,  and 
made  a  speech  in  favor  of  excluding  blacks. 

A  Eree-soiler  moved  a  modification  of  the  amendment,  permitting  all 
persons  '*  more  than  half  white  ^  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  the 
law.  The  mover  proceeded  to  deprecate  the  policy  of  excluding  the 
descendants  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  of  Martha  Washington^  who  were 
well  known  throughout  the  country  to  be  more  than  half  tohiie, 
although  held  in  bondage.  He  declared  that  he  had  no  intention 
to  interfere  in  the  quarrel  which  was  evidently  going  on  between 
the  democratic  party  and  the  negroes  ;  as  to  which  possessed  the 
best  native  talent :  But  it  was  well  known  that  a  few  years  before  tbe 
House  had  been  engaged  in  estimating  the  value  of  a  black  man  who 
read  and  spoke  four  languages  with  facility';  and  he  doubted  whether 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  was  able  to  give  such  an  exlubition  of 
literature  ;  yet  by  this  comparison  of  the  two  gentlemen  he  intended  no 
offence  to  the  negro.  The  burst  of  laughter  which  followed  appeared  to 
make  a  more  serious  impression  upon  slaveholding  members  than  the 
most  profound  argument.  They  seemed  to  feel,  for  the  first  time,  that 
they  were  likely  to  become  the  subjects  of  contempt. 

For  years  the  advocates  of  slavery  assailed  the  personal  character 
of  all  who  devoted  their  energies  to  the  support  of  truth  and  justice. 
During  the  session  of  Congress  now  under  consideration  they  invaded 
the  sanctuary  of  the  departed,  and  assailed  the  memory  of  Mr.  Adams. 
His  friends,  however,  met  these  attempts  to  disparage  the  character  of 
the  illustrious  dead,  and  vindicated  the  foir  fame  of  the  **  old  man  elo- 
quent," as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  report  of  congressional 
debates  in  April,  1854. 

The  fugitive  slave  act  had  now  been  in  force  three  years,  and  was  far 
more  unpopular  than  when  first  enacted.  Yet  the  friends  of  that  measure 
were  still  desirous  of  enforcing  it  in  Boston.  A  fugitive,  named  Sims, 
from  Georgia,  was  arrested  in  that  city  and  imprisoned  in  the  Court- 
house, and  a  force  of  armed  men  were  left  to  guard  him.  These  men 
were  generally  of  that  h^se  character,  who,  having  stifled  the  natural 

•  Jeffenon  Davi?,  at  that  time  SecreUry  of  War,  Iq  a  public  speech,  while  visiting  I^naBlssIppI, 
■lated  that  the  President  did  everything  Incumbent  on  him  to  produce  a  war  with  Spain ;  bat  de- 
clared that  OoDcreM  did  not  sostaln  hia  effortfl. 
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sympathies  of  the  haman  soul,  were  anxious  to  maintain  the  influence  of 
the  political  party  to  which  they  were  attached  by  dooming  a  fellow* 
being  to  degrading  bondage.  A  few  Mends  of  liberty  felt  that  their 
city  was  again  disgraced  by  a  barbarism  nnsnited  to  the  age,  or  to  any 
Christian  community,  and  anxious  to  maintain  the  reputation  of  their 
ancient  commonwealth,  collected  together  and  proceeded  to  break  the 
door  of  the  Courthouse  in  which  Sims  was  imprisoned. 

A  deputy  marshal,  with  his  assistant  slave-catchers  who  were  in  the 
house,  met  those  who  were  endeavoring  to  enter.  Shots  were  exchanged, 
and  for  an  instant  there  was  the  dash  of  arms  ;  but  as  one  of  the  guard 
fell,  those  who  were  outside,  as  if  conscious  of  the  responsibility  which 
they  incurred,  fled  amid  the  darkness  of  the  night  without  being 
recognized.  After  they  left  it  was  found  that  one  of  the  guard,  Jiamed 
"  Batcheldcr/'  had  been  struck  by  some  sharp-pointed  instrunlent ;  the 
femoral  artery  had  been  pierced,  and  he  died  immediately. 

The  feeh'ngs  of  the  people  were  greatly  excited.  The  man  had  fallen 
while  assisting  to  rob  his  fellow-man  of  liberty,  which  all  regarded  as  far 
dearer  than  life,  and  no  one  doubted  that  he  had  received  retributive 
justice  at  the  hands  of  the  assailants. 

The  United  States  troops  were  at  once  called  from  the  fortifi-  ^g^. 
cations  around  Boston,  and  placed  on  guard.  The  Courthouse 
was  surrounded  by  chains.  The  victim  was  kept  in  an  upper  room, 
which  could  only  be  aj^roached  through  files  of  armed  troops.  A  Com* 
missioncr,  named  Loring,  sat  in  judgment  upon  Sims'  right  to  life  and 
liberty.  The  fugitive  was  ably  defended  by  Mr.  Dana,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  lawyers  of  Boston.  The  trial  lasted  several  days.  It  was, 
however,  a  mere  formality.  At  length  Loring,  the  Commissioner,  decided 
that  Sims  did  not  hold  his  life  and  liberty  at  the  will  of  the  Creator,  but 
at  the  will  of  his  master,  and  a  decree  for  his  delivery  was  entered. 
The  victim  was  taken  to  the  wharf,  surrounded  by  a  strong  guard  of 
soldiers,  who,  by  their  bayonets,  held  the  indignant  people  at  bay. 
Having  reached  the  wharf  he  was  placed  on  board  a  steamer,  which 
instantly  left  the  shore,  amid  the  tolling  of  bells ;  while  the  flags  in  the 
city  and  on  board  the  sliips  in  the  harbor  were  raised  at  half-mast,  as 
an  evidence  of  sympathy  for  a  fellow-being  who  was  thus  consigned  to  a 
moral  grave. 

The  expense  of  sendinpr  this  man  to  servitude  was  borne  by  the  United 
States,  and  was  estimated  at  $30,0(H),  beside  the  life  of  Batchelder. 

The  resistance  which  caused  the  death  of  Batchelder  imparted  to  the 
transaction  a  serious  importance.  But  the  President  now  issued  no 
proclamation,  nor  did  the  Secretary  of  War  or  of  the  Navy  issue  Gkneral 
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Orders,  as  had  been  done  when  Shadrach  escaped.  The  victim  had  been 
«eoared  and  sent  to  slavery,  while  the  transaction  had  awakened  a 
resistance  to  the  fugitive  act  that  was  deep  and  abiding  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people. 

In  the  Honse  of  Representatives,  Mr.  Fanlkner,  of  Yiiginia,  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affidrs,  moved  to  sospend  the  rules,  in 
order  to  introduce  a  bill  giving  the  widow  of  Batchelder  a  pension  ;  bat 
Messrs.  Dean,  of  New  York,  and  Jones,  of  Tennessee,  Democrats, 
objected  ;  while  Mr.  Giddings,  of  Ohio,  was  in  favor  of  suspending  the 
roles,  provided  the  bill  should  be  subjected  to  debate ;  but  the  House 
reftised  to  suspend  the  rules.  Indeed,  so  timid  were  northern  Democrats 
tiiat  very  few  of  them  voted  with  the  slaveholders  on  that  occasion."^ 

In  the  Senate,  however,  the  bill  was  referred,  and  Messrs.  CUy,  of 
Akbama  ;  Williams,  of  New  Hampshire,  and  Jones,  of  Iowa,  reported 
it  back  to  the  Senate  recommending  its  passage  ;  while  Senators  Snmner 
and  Seward  made  an  able  report  against  it.  The  bill  passed  by  a  vote 
of  37  to  12,  and  was  sent  to  the  House  for  ooncnrreuce,  but  was  never 
taken  up  in  that  body. 

The  State  of  Rhode  Island,  through  her  Legislature,  protested  against 
the  extension  of  slavery,  urged  upon  Congress  the  propriety  of  granthig 
to  fugitives  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  and  approved  the  course  of  those 
members  of  Congress  who  resisted  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise. These  proceedings  were  transmitted  to  Congress  and  presented 
in  the  Senate. 

j^^^.  At  the  reassembling  of  the  thirty-third  Congress,  after  the  summer 
recess,  it  was  believed  that  the  subject  of  slavery  would  not  disturb 
its  deliberations,  as  the  session  would  continue  only  ninety  days.  But  an 
attempt  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  Washington 
City  brought  before  Congress  the  barbarous  practice  of  imprisoning 
freemen  and  selling  them  for  the  fees,  and  an  animated  debate  aroBe 
upon  it. 

Many  petitions  were  also  presented  for  the  repeal  of  the  fugitive  slave 
act  and  against  permitting  slavery  to  exist  in  any  territory  of  the  United 
States. 

But  the  progress  of  freedom  was  more  strikingly  evinced  by  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  State  of  Michigan,  declaring  that  slavery  was  a 
moral,  social  and  political  evil ;  that  its  introduction  into  Kansas  was 
violative  of  a  solemn  compact  and  of  the  Constitution,  and  was  directly 
tending  to  a  di^sruption  of  the  Union.    They  asserted  that  the  i)eople  of 

^  Mr.  Faulkner,  at  the  time  of  recording  ihoM  ioddrata  (1868),  was  an  adjutant  general  In  lh« 
Confederate  army. 
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Michigan  were  opplosed  to  the  extension  of  slaverj,  in  fayor  oi  its  entire 
abolition  in  the  District  of  Cobunbia  and  of  repealing  the  fogitiye 
slave  act. 

Michigan  had  firom  its  organization  been  a  democratic  State,  and 
General  Cass  had  ever  been  sustained  as  a  faithfol  representative  of  their 
principles.  He  had  publicly  declared  thiat,  when  he  ceased  to  represent 
their  views,  he  wonid  resign  his  seat  in  the  Senate.  He  had  voted  for 
the  fugitive  act  and  for  the  act  admitting  Kansas  and  Nebraska  to 
establish  slavery  in  those  territories.  He  had  long  been  a  leader  in 
the  democratic  party,  and  at  one  time  its  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 
He  had  grown  old  in  the  public  ^rvice,  had  to  the  utmost  of  his  power 
opposed  the  progress  of  that  reformation  to  which  he  was  about  to  fall 
a  victim.  He  now  saw  clearly  the  sentence  of  separation  from  those  who 
had  long  stood  by  him  and  sustained  him  in  public  life,  and  as  the  aged 
statesman,  with  more  than  usoal  solemnity,  announced  to  the  Senate 
and  country  the  change  of  public  opinion  which  was  to  consign  him  to 
private  life,  he  exhibited  much  emotion,  and  the  audience  listened  to  him 
with  interest  and  with  sympathy.* 

His  colleague,  Mr.  Stuart,  a  younger  man,  but  a  Democrat,  who  had 
sustained  the  slave  power  with  fidelity,  also  spoke  on  the  subject, 
acknowledging  the  change  of  opinion  that  had  been  wrought  in  his 
Statcf 

This  conversion  of  a  strongly  democratic  State,  in  direct  oppo-  ^^^ 
sition  to  their  Senators,  their  Representatives  and  public  men,  was 
regarded  by  the  reformers  with  great  pleasure.  It  appeared  ominous 
of  the  approaching  dissolution  of  that  party  ;  for  all  men  of  all  parties 
were  conscious  that,  whenever  the  sceptre  of  power  should  depart  from 
the  slave  States,  the  democratic  organization  would  disband. 

The  Free-soilers,  however,  maintained  the  policy  adopted  by  Mr. 
Adams,  of  adhering  to  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  our  Govern- 
ment.    Every  speech,  resolution  and  bill  which  they  presented  had 

*  General  Cass  first  went  to  Michigan  in  1812,  m  a  colonel  comnaandlng  a  regfanent  of  twelve 
months*  volnnteers  Arom  Ohio,  and  the  writer,  at  that  time  a  boy  of  sixteen,  served  In  the 
militia  of  that  State.  From  the  dose  of  the  war  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  great  rebellion  In 
1S61  they  were  personally  friendly,  but  very  decidedly  opposed  La  politics.  On  the  breaking  eat 
of  the  rebellion  General  Cass  abandoned  the  democratic  organization,  and  when  In  1S62  the  author 
called  on  him  at  his  residence  in  Detroit,  they  found  themselres  again  in  perfect  political  harmony 
when  the  Government  was  in  danger,  although  separated  daring  half  a  century  of  peaoe. 

t  Michif^an  remahied  true  to  her  principles.  T^lien  in  1861,  Ohio,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
Ttoluntarily  surrendered  the  repobUcan  organitation,  and  abandoned  the  doctrines  which  had  been 
proclaimed  in  18^,  fbr  the  purpose  of  onltlng  wUk  a  portion  of  the  Democrats,  Michigan  reftiaad 
to  Join  In  that  political  suicide,  but  conthiued  firmly  adhering  to  the  doctrines  which  her  people 
loved.  And  In  1969,  when  Ohio  and  New  Tork  wore  carried  by  the  democraUc  party,  ] 
maintained  her  integrity  and  vetained  her  falUttel  Bepobllcaof  In  ofllee. 
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Street  reference  to  the  doctrines  proclaimed  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. They  saw  the  people  had  been  misled  by  pnblic  men,  who 
taught  them  to  believe  it  their  daty  to  maintain  slavery  and  the 
slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Colombia,  upon  the  high  seas  and  in  oar 
Territories,  and  that  Congress  had  authority  and  was  bound  to  legislate 
fbr  the  capture  and  return  of  fugitive  slaves.  In  short,  the  whole  theory 
of  the  Free-soilers  consisted  in  acting  honestly  towards  the  people, 
towards  themselves  and  theur  country  :  And  they  regarded  the  conver- 
fflon  of  "New  Hampshire  and  Michigan  as  important  fruits  of  their  long 
and  arduous  labors.  True,  many  of  their  own  friends  had  fallen  in  the  ' 
frequent  personal  assaults  of  the  slave  power,  and  their  ranks  appeared 
thinned  at  times,  but  they  were  soon  filled  again. 

But  the  arrogance  of  the  slave  power  knew  no  bounds.  Its  advocates 
had  proclaimed  the  compromise  measures  of  1850  to  be  a  final  settle- 
ment of  the  slave  question,  and  many  of  its  statesmen  had  pledged  them- 
selves to  sustain  no  man  for  office  who  should  agitate  the  subject  of 
slavery :  Yet  the  men  who  thus  deprecated  agitation  brought  for- 
ward and  maintained  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  restriction,  and  now 
demanded  that  Congress  should  add  three  and  a  half  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  the  bonus  granted  to  Texas  by  the  compromise  which  was 
said  to  be  firial.  Speculators,  stock-jobbers  and  lobby  members  became 
solicitous  for  a  further  donation  to  Texas.  On  this  subject  ladies  were 
employed  :  wives  of  Congressmen  put  forth  their  smiles  and  bland- 
ishments to  induce  members  to  vote  for  this  proposition,  than  which 
nothing  could  be  more  corrupt.  But  leading  statesmen  of  the  whig  and 
democratic  parties  held  that  injustice  and  corruption  were  necessary  to 
sustain  the  Union,  and  this  bill  soon  became  a  law,  and  the  people  of 
the  free  States  were  again  taxed  to  purchase  the  loyalty  of  Texan  slave- 
holders and  save  a  union  with  that  State  which  had  been  purchased  at 
an  immense  cost  of  blood  and  treasure. 

1856]  ^^^^  the  close  of  Mr.  Fillmore's  administration  our  Govern- 

ment entered  into  a  convention  with  that  of  England  for  sub- 
mitting all  disputed  claims  existing  between  the  two  Governments  to 
arbitrators,  and  in  case  of  their  disagreement  an  umpire  was  to  be 
selected.  To  them  the  claim  of  our  Government  for  the  loss  of  slaves 
on  board  the  "Creole,"  the  "Enterprise"  and  the  "  Hermora  "  was 
submitted.  The  two  arbitrators  disagreed,  and  the  umpire,  upon  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Calhoun,  decided  that  the  British 
Government  was  bound  by  the  laws  of  nations  to  pay  fdV  the  slaves  lost 
on  board  those  ships.  Thus  did  the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  for 
which  Mr.  Webster  nor  any  northern  Whig  dared  vote,  in  the  short 
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Bpace  of  twelve  years  become  a  part  of  the  international  law  controlling 
the  Governments  of  England  and  the  United  States.  These  two  nations 
now  united  in  sustaining  a  traffic  in*  slaves  which  in  1814  they  pledged 
themselves  to  abolish.  Thus  did  the  British  and  American  Qovernments 
yield  to  the  slave  interest ;  and  instead  of  executing  justice  upon  the 
piratical  slavedealers,  actually  paid  them  money  as  a  compensation  for 
their  misfortunes  while  speculating  in  the  bodies  of  men  and  women : 
They  united  in  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  the  slave  interest,  and 
thus  stimulated  southern  statesmen  to  regard  the  cotton-growing  interest 
^of  the  South  as  the  controlling  element  among  civilized  nations. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

statb  of  poutigal  pabties — oontesr  for  spbakbr — cokmencemknt  ot 
hostilities  in  kansas — odtraqb  upon  the  person  op  senator  sum- 
ner— formation  op  the  repubucan  party — tfs  principles — president 
Pierce's  last  message — the  slave  trade  repitdiated. 

jggg^.  The  free-soil  party  was  now  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers  and 
inflaence.  The  whig  organization  had  disbanded  :  Yet  its  leaders 
had  too  much  pride  of  opinion  to  admit  that  the  anti-slavery  men  were 
right  in  their  policy  or  in  their  construction  of  the  Constitution.  Indeed, 
their  prejudices  were  too  strong  to  permit  them  to  join  any  other  exist- 
ing organization.  They  therefore  instituted  a  new  party  called  the 
"  Know  Nothings  ^  or  "  American  party.'*  Their  leading  policy  was 
the  exclusion  of  foreigners  from  office.  In  fact,  the  real  point  at 
which  they  auned  was  the  election  of  themselves  to  office.  It -was  a 
secret  society,  known  to  each  other  by  signs,  grips  and  pass-words. 
It  increased  rapidly  in  numbers,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1844  they  elected 
a  large  majority  of  officers  in  all  of  the  free  States.  This  success 
brought  many  to  their  ranks,  and  aspiring  members  appeared  to  think 
that  the  only  road  to  political  preferment  lay  through  the  nocturnal 
councils  of  this  new  party.* 

The  effect  of  their  success  became  apparent  at  the  assembling  of  the 
thirty-fourth  Congress.  It  had  placed  the  democratic  party  in  a  very 
decided  minority  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  demoralization  of  the  whig  and  democratic  parties  now  stood 
acknowledged  by  the  country.  Their  disruption  was  admitted  to 
have  risen  from  their  devotion  to  slavery.  While  one  of  the 
instrumentalities  for  effecting  their  overthrow  was  the  "  American  ^  or 
**  Know  Nothing "  organization  :  And  the  Free-soilers  or  Republicans 
were  placed  in  a  most  critical  position.  Their  difficulty  arose  from  the 
determination  of  aspiring  politicians  to  give  all  influence  into  the  hands 
of  the  organization  which  had  recently  sprung  up. 

Members  of  this  new  party  were  at  the  city  of  Washington  some 
weeks  before  the  assembling  of  Congress,  making  such  political  arrange- 
ments as  they  regarded  necessary  to  secure  the  success  for  the  "  Know 

*  Their  lodfw  were  laid  to  be  held  in  dark  roonu  and  always  in  the  night. 
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Nothings :"  Bat  all  were  confldoiiB  that  neither  they  nor  the  Freensoileni 
coold  succeed  except  by  uniting  with  each  other. 

On  Thursday  evening,  before  the  commencement  of  the  session,  notice 
was  given  that  a  meeting  of  members  woold  be  held  at  the  "  repub- 
lican rooms,  on  Friday,  at  10  o'clock  am.,  for  consultation." 

At  this  meeting  only  about  twenty-five  Republicans  assembled.  These 
were  mostly  new  members,  and  appeared  exceedingly  timid.  However, 
there  were  several  ^^Know  Nothings"  present,  who  assured  the  meet- 
ing that  whatever  the  Free-soilers  or  Bq)ublicanB  might  do  the  "  Know 
Nothings  "  would  nominate  a  Speaks  at  their  lodge  that  evening  or  the 
next.  To  this  it  was  replied  that  they  could  not  expect  a  nomina* 
tion  made  in  secret  lodge  would  be  supported  by  those  not  admitted 
to  participate  in  making  it. 

When  the  Republicans  collected  at  evening  there  were  about  forty 
preset,  with  a  number  of  **  Know  Nothings,"  and  a  debate  upon  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  two  organizations  opposed  to  the  conunon 
enemy  was  fairly  opened  and  occu^^ed  that  evening  and  most  of  the  next 
day.  But  late  in  the  day  a  resolution  was  introduced  pledging  the 
members  to  vote  for  any  man  on  whom  a  majority  of  the  members 
should  unite,  provided  he  stood  pledged  by  his  past  life  or  present 
declarations  so  to  arrange  the  committees  of  the  House  as  to  give 
respectful  answers  to  petitions  concerning  slavery.  This  resolution  wae 
adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  more  than  seventy  members.  But 
the  leading  members  of  the  "  Know  Nothings  "  did  not  appear  at  any 
of  the  caucuses  *  . 

It  was  in  this  unorganized  form  that  members  opposed  to  the  exten. 
sion  of  slavery  met  their  associates  on  Monday  in  the  Hall  oU  Repre- 
sentatives, to  enter  upon  a  cootiest  unequalled  in  the  previous  history  of 
our  Government. 

The  House  consisted  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  members — ^two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  of  whom  answered  to  their  names  at  the  first 
calling  of  the  roll. 

The  first  business  in  order  was  the  election  of  a  Speaker :  And  tiie 
ballots  bemg  counted,  it  was  found  that  William  A.  Richardscm,  the  de* 
mocratic  candidate,  had  14  votes  p  Lewis  D.  Campbell,  of  Ohio,  the 
**  Know  Nothii^  "  candidate,  had  53  votes ;  Htnnphrey  Marshall,  of  Ken- 

•  The  retolotion  WM  drawn  tnd  Introdiwdd  bj  th«  aaUior,  and  was  In  the  following  fbrm  :— 
**JlMol€€d,  Thai  we  wUlto^ort  BO  man  IbrtlMollUa  of  Speaker  who  b  not  ptodged  tooitfy 
out  ttke  partiameataxy  law  by  ghpfng  to  tadi  propoead  meaMire  ordered  by  the  Honee  a  majority  of 
each  special  committee,  and  to  organhe  the  itanding  oommittees  of  the  Houe e  by  pladng  on  eaek 
a  majority  of  the  ftieode  of  freedom  who  ihatt  bofliiToreible  lo  making  reports  on  all  petttlone  9&mp 
muted  to  them.** 
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tockj,  the  soQthem  Know  Nothing  candidate,  30  Yotes  ;  Nathaniel  P. 
Banks,  of  Massachusetts,  was  supported  by  those  Free-soilera  or  Republi- 
caas  who  refused  to  support  any  man  placed  in  nomination  bj  the  Know 
Nothings  ;  and  Hiram  M.  Fuller,  of  Pennsylvania,  received  the  votes  of 
17  members  of  the  Know  Nothing  party  who  refused  to  support  any 
other  candidate.  There  were  several  other  ballots  cast  during  the  day, 
with  little  change.  The  voting  continued  on  the  second,  third,  fourth 
and  fifth  days,  without  material  change,  except  that  Mr.  Campbell's  rote 
rose  on  one  occasion  as  high  as  severUy-Jive. 

After  the  result  of  the  twenty-third  ballot  was  announced,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell withdrew  his  name  from  the  list  of  candidates. 

On  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Banks'  vote  rose  regularly 
until  the  15th  December,  when  it  reached  lOt. 

In  this  protracted  contest  Mr.  Fuller,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  sustained 
by  about  seventeen  northern  Know  Nothings,  and  Humphrey  Manthali 
by  an  equal  number  of  that  order  from  the  South.  These  gentlemen 
and  their  supporters  frequently  united,  when  their  joint  vote  would  rise , 
to  the  number  of  thirty  or  forty.  Other  individuals,  acting  with  the 
Republicans  generally,  manifested  a  strong  disposition  to  defeat  the  can- 
didate for  whom  they  were  voting. 

The  House  continued  to  vote  pretty  steadily  until  the  fifty-ninth  bal- 
lot had  been  cast,  when  Mr.  Hickman,  of  Pennsylvania,  a  Democrat, 
who  had  steadily  voted  with  the  democratic  party,  offered  a  resolution 
declaring  that  after  one  more  ballot,  the  candidate  having  the  lowest 
number  of  votes  should  be  dropped  at  each  voting  until  but  two  candi- 
dates remained,  and  the  one  having  the  highest  number  of  votes  should 
be  declwed  elected. 

On  this  resolution  a  debate  arose  which  continued  for  several  days, 
with  occasional  interruptions  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  vote. 

Mr.  Broome,  of  Philadelphia,  proposed  to  refer  the  questions  which 
separated  the  political  parties  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Little  reply  to 
this  proposition  was  made,  except  by  general  laughter. 

On  the  19th  December,  the  ballot  showed  Mr.  Banks  to  have  106, 
and  Mr.  Richardson  15.  Messrs.  Marshall  and  Fuller,  with  their  adhe- 
rents, continuing  to  vote  by  themselves. 

During  the  debates  the  Republicans  were  constantly  assailed,  and  as 
the  writer  was  the  oldest  member  of  that  party,  he  felt  constrained  to 
vindicate  then*  cause.  He  assured  the  Democrats  and  "  Know  Nothings" 
that  the  Republicans  must  soon  come  into  power:  And  when  once  in  power 
they  would  not  permit  southern  members  to  dissolve  the  Union.  This 
seemed  to  arouse  much  angry  feeling.      Mr.  McMulleu,  of  Yirginia,  re. 
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plied  with  mach  spirit,  declaring  that  whenever  a  northern  President  shaM 
be  elecUd  the  South  would  dissolve  the  Union.  This  is  believed  to  be 
the  first  distinct  enunciation  in  Congress  that  the  Unioa  was  to  be  dis- 
solved upon  the  election  of  a  northern  President.  Northern  Democrats 
appeared  mortified  at  the  imprudence  of  Mr.  McMullen. 

Mr.  Banks,  in  a  public  speech  made  some  two  years  previonsly^n 
Mama,  had  said,  that  if  we  were  to  extend  slavery  or  dissolve  the  Union, 
he  would  say,  "Lei  the  Union  slideJ*  This  saying  wsus  now  seized 
upon  by  southern  men  as  an  insuperable  objection  to  Mr.  Banks'  eleo- 
tion  :  While,  at  the  same  time,  Mr.  Brooks,  of  South  Uarohna,  assured 
the  House  and  the  country  that  unless  slavery  were  extended  he  desired 
to  see  the  Union  slide. 

Members  appeared  by  common  consent  to  enter  upon  a  general  debate^ 
which  was  suspended  on  the  24th  so  long  as  to  take  a  ballot,  which 
showed  no  substantial  change  in  the  parties. 

On  the  27th,  four  ballots  were  taken  with  a  similar  pesult. 

The  newspapers  showed  that  some  excitement  existed  in  the  coontry. 
The  Conservatives  were  pained  at  seeing  representatives  from  the  fires 
States  so  regardless  of  the  Union  as  to  resist  the  South  with  such  per- 
tinacity. Northern  Democrats  and  many  **  Know  Nothings''  insisted  that 
Idle  Union  would  be  dissolved  unless  members  consented  to  elect  a  Demo- 
crat who  was  known  to  sustain  *^  southern  iiUerests  /'  a  term  cfynony> 
mous  with  slavery. 

But  the  advocates  of  the  Constitution  replied,  we  will  vote  for  no 
man  who  by  his  past  life  or  present  professions  is  not  pledged  to  "  «ii** 
tain  the  constitutional  right  of  petition :"  They  had  laid  down  a  role 
without  reference  to  parties  or  to  individuals.  It  was  so  plaii^ithat  no 
man  dared  deny  its  propriety  :  and  they  declared  that  ''  the  constitii- 
tional  rights  of  the  States  must  and  should  be  preserved  whether  the. 
Union  continued  or  not?^  This  doctrine,  so  entirely  at  war  with  the  ruling 
motto  of  the  old  parties,  had  not  been  previously  asserted ;  nor  did  the 
people  appear  to  comprehend  its  importance.  Indeed,  many  memb^s 
of  Congress  drew  no  distinction  between  maintaining  the  Union  of  alt 
the  States,  and  maintaining  the  Constitution  over  so  many  States  as 
were  satisfied  with  the  Constitution. 

But  it  now  became  evident  that  individuals  calling  themselves  ^'  Know 
Nothings,"  but  acting  with  Republicans,  were  seeking  the  defeat  of  Mr. 
Banks.  Thus,  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Ohio,  who  had  received  seventy-fosr 
votes  for  Speaker,  presented  a  resolution  declaring  that  Mr.  Orr,  of 
South  Carolina,  should  assume  the  chair,  and  act  as  Speaker  until  such 
officer  were  regularly  elected.  Mr.  Campbell  was  said  to  be  in  dailjF  oodk 
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Boltation  with  Mr.  Marshall,  of  Eentackj,  who  was  steadily  endeavoring 
to  defeat  the  election  of  Mr.  Banks.  He  had  been  a  Whig,  and  his  avowed 
ok^ect  was  to  unite  all  parties  in  order  to  defeat  the  Democrats  ;  but  with- 
OBt  pledging  those  who  shonld  defeat  that  party  to  any  particular  prin- 
ciple or  definite  policy.*  But  Mr.  Campbell's  proposition  was  rejectedi 
and  by  presenting  it  he  lost  the  confidence  of  most  of  the  members  who 
had  previously  voted  for  him. 

On  the  28th  December  the  balloting  was  resumed,  and  continued 
through  that  and  the  following  day  without  material  change  of  parties, 
and  debate  was  again  renewed.  Southern  members  became  grossly  per- 
sonal in  their  remarks,  constantly  threatening  to  dissolve  the  Union  un- 
less northern  members  ceased  to  press  the  subject  of  slavery  upon  the 
oonsideration  of  the  people.  Others  attempted  to  ridicule  northern  menh 
bers  for  attempting  to  organize  the  House  in  opposition  to  the  demo> 
cratic  party. 

These  supercilipus  pretensions  served  to  unite  republican  members 
more  strongly,  while  it  placed  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Fuller  and  Mr. 
Marshall  in  no  very  enviable  position. 

Mr.  Pennington,  of  New  Jersey,  was  also  a  candidate,  and  many  excel- 
l^t  members  desired  to  support  hun.  They  had  voted  for  Mr.  Banks  a 
long  time,  and  desired  to  bring  Mr.  Pennington  forward  as  the  candidate 
of  the  B^publicans.  Bat  the  more  experienced  members  united  in  saying 
that  any  change  of  candidates  would  ))rove  fatal,  unless  the  man  brought 
forward  could  receive  tlie  entire  vote  then  Ijeing  given  to  Mr.  Banks. 
Others  declared  they  would  not  change  under  any  circumstances  ;  and 
the  difficulty  which  the  Republicans  had  to  contend  with  consisted  in 
harmonizing  their  party.  That  was  only  effected  by  adhering  to  the 
principles  adopted  at  the  commencement ;  and  asserting  their  object 
was  not  the  success  of  any  man  or  any  party,  but  to  maintain  the  Con- 
stitution. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  sent  his  annual  message  to  the 
Senate  on  the  31st  December,  and  his  private  secretary  appeared  at  the 
entrance  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  announced  that  he  had 
brought  with  him  the  annual  message  of  the  President,  to  be  presented 
to  that  body. 

Aware  that  this  was  intended  to  exert  an  influence  against  the  Repub> 
licans,  the  author  at  once  objected  to  receiving  it,  as  it  was  an  attempt 
to  introduce  a  new  practice — for  up  to  that  time  no  President  had  ever 
presumed  to  thrust  his  message  upon  an  unorganized  body — and  that  it 

*  At  thb  time,  18(0,  Mr.  Manhall  Is  lervlng  ai  &  brigadier-general  In  the  Oonfederat«  anny,  and 
Mr.  Campbell  la  Mrring  ai  a  colonel  in  the  army  of  the  United  States. 
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could  not  constitntionallj  be  rooeired  by  members  imtil  a  Speaker  were 
elected.  But  a  majority  voted  to  receive  it.  The  next  attempt  was  to 
read  it  to  the  Hoose  ;  but  it  was  again  objected  that  it  was  not  ad- 
dressed to  members  in  their  disorganized  condition,  but  was  addressed 
to  the  Senate  amd  Houst  of  RqfresevUatives,  which  had  not  then  been 
organized.  This  objection  was  sustained,  and  although  they  had  re- 
ceived the  message,  they  refused  to  read  it. 

The  new  year  found  the  House  unorganized,  with  the  Presi-     ^g^ 
dent's  message  lying  upon  the  Clerk's  desk  unopened  and  unread. 
One  ballot  was  taken.    A  motion  was  next  made  to  take  up  and  read  the 
President's  message ;   but,  after  debate,  the  motion  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Members  now  b^an  to  make  arrangements  for  continuing  the  contest 
iudeRoitely.  Most  of  them  had  expected  to  draw  their  mileage  to  de- 
fray their  current  expenses  ;  but  being  unable  to  do  that  until  the  House' 
were  organized,  found  themselves  out  of  funds.  In  many  republican 
districts  the  people  met  in  public  conventions  and  passed  resolutions  ap- 
proving the  action  of  their  Representatives,  made  provisions  for  their 
members  to  draw  on  their  local  banks  for  such  funds  as  they  deemed 
necessary  for  defiraying  expenses  at  Washington.  To  meet  these  ex- 
penses, some  State  Legislatures  made  appropriations  from  their  State 
funds.* 

Soon  as  the  republican  party  became  consolidated,  its  members  became 
more  confident.  Those  of  greatest  experience  assured  their  friends  that 
as  the  President,  officers  of  government,  and  the  army  and  navy  must 
go  without  pay  until  the  House  should  be  organized,  the  pressure  would 
soon  be  so  great  upon  the  democratic  party  that  they  would  be  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  the  election  of  a  republican  Speaker. 

Some  State  Legislatures  passed  resolutions  sustaining  the  action  of 
their  Representatives,  declaring  the  issue  involved  to  be  the  extension  or 
non-extension  of  slavery.  Indeed,  the  entire  debate  turned  upon  ques- 
tions touching  that  institution.  The  several  candidates  were  interro- 
gated upon  the  subject  of  slavery ;  but  Mr.  Banks  was  the  only  one 
who  avowed  his  concurrence  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. 

*  Mr.  Richardaon,  the  democratic  candidate  for  Speaker,  had  been  acquainted  wHh  the  wrIWr 
for  some  yeare,  and,  coming  to  hie  seat,  soggeeted  the  abeohate  necenltj  of  eome  campromi04. 
The  writer  ipoke  with  tome  degree  of  determination,  declaring  thai  he  ha$sd  Me  very  term  eom^ 
promi^e^  aa  it  alwayi  meant  lome  ftuther  torrender  of  northern  rigfate  and  Interests.  **Bal,** 
said  Mr.  Richardson,  "liow  long  do  yoa  expect  to  keep  np  this  contest?**  **  OMU  ths  4ik 
March^  180T,'*  said  the  writer.  Richardson  appeared  astonished,  and  saying—**  Tou  ht  d— <l  /** 
walked  aw«7. 


• 
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The  debate  and  ballotlngs  oontinoed  without  any  material  diange  or 
inddent  until  the  25th  Jannarj,  when  the  President  sent  another  mea- 
nge  having  relation  to  public  affairs  in  Kansas.  The  members  generallj 
fteling  some  curiosity  to  hear  what  the  President  had  to  say  in  relation 
to  that  territory,  ordered  the  message  read,  and  then  yery  qoietlj  re- 
nmed  the  discussion. 

On  the  29th  January  seyeral  propositions  were  made  for  an  immediate 
organization.  They  were  rejectied,  but  by  such  small  majoritiea  as  to 
indicate  an  organization  at  no  yery  distant  period  ;  and  tiie  llepublicans 
now  felt  one,  and  only  one  doubt  in  regard  to  success.  The  southern 
^  Know  Nothings"  had  been  Whigs,  and  bitterly  bated  the  Democrats ; 
and  the  question  now  presented  was,  whether  they  would  unite  with  their 
old  enemies  rather  than  see  a  republican  Speaker  elected. 

On  the  3d  February  a  resolution  was  presented,  declaring  that  three 
more  ballots  should  be  taken,  and  if  no  election  were  had,  the  candidate 
haVmg  the  highest  number  of  yotes  on  the  4th  ballot  should  be  declared 
Speaker.  Soon  after  this  yote  was  announced  the  House  adjourned. 
Members  now  felt  that  the  contest  was  drawing  to  a  dose. 

The  next  morning,  reports  from  members  showed  that  eyery  Repub- 
lican stood  firm,  and  that  the  "  Know  Nothings  "  had  pledged  themselyea 
to  yote  only  for  their  candidate ;  the  assurance  of  success  appeared  to 
peryade  every  mind.  All  were  solemn,  and  appeared  consdous  that  the 
aoUon  of  that  day  was  to  tell  upon  our  national  character  in  coming  time. 

Mr.  Aiken,  of  South  Carolina,  was  announced  as  the  democratic  can- 
didate. And  the  first  ballot,  under  the  resolution,  showed  little  change 
of  parties.  Banks  received  102  votes  ;  Aiken,  92  ;  Fuller,  13  ;  Camp- 
beU,  4  ;  and  Wells,  2. 

By  this  time  the  spacious  galleries  wore  filled  with  eager  spectators, 
the  lobbies  and  passages  were  crowded  by  men  and  ladies  anxious  for 
the  result.  The  next  ballot  was  taken  without  any  change  of  parties. 
A  motion  was  made  to  adjourn,  but  it  was  voted  down  by  159  to  52. 
Mr.  Fuller  announced  that  he  was  no  longer  a  candidate.  The  result* 
now  appeared  to  be  anticipated  by  all,  and  as  the  Clerk  commenced  call- 
ing the  roll  of  members  for  the  final  vote,  there  appeared  to  be  the  most 
intense  interest  felt  on  all  sides  of  the  IIousc.  As  Mr.  Barday's  name 
was  called,  he  arose  and  declared  that  he  wanted  further  information  as 
*to  Mr.  Aikin's  views  in  regard  to  the  "American,  or  Know  Nothing 
organization."  The  inquiry  gave  rise  to  a  colloquial  debate,  which 
lasted  for  an  hour,  detracting  somewhat  from  the  dignity  of  the  occasion. 
Confusion  now  reigned  in  various  parts  of  the  hail ;  crimination  and  re- 
crimination was  heard  ;  and  members  were  seen  standing  up  talking  to 
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each  other  in  great  excitement  as  the  Clerk  proceeded  in  calling  the  roll. 
Yarioos  propositions  were  suggested,  but  the  Clerk  declaring  all  motioni 
ont  of  order,  proceeded  to  caU  the  names  and  record  the  TOtes  of  all 
the  members.  When  the  roll  had  been  called  through,  there  was  fiO 
4nnch  confusion  that  it  was  difficult  for  any  one  to  be  heard.  But  the 
clerks  and  tellers  proceeded,  in  their  duties,  and  when  the  count  waf 
completed,  Mr.  Benson,  of  Maine— k>ne  of  the  tellers — rose,  and  in  a  loud 
voice  proclaimed  that  "  On  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-third  ballot 
Nathaniel  P.  Banks  had  received  one  hwndred  and  thru  votes;  Mr. 
Aikin  had  received  one  hundred  votes  ;  Mr.  Fuller  had  received  six  votes  / 
and  Air.  Campbell  had  received  four  votes.  That  Mr.  Bamks  having 
received  the  highest  number  of  votes  on  this  ballot ^  was  declared  duly  eUcUd 
Speaker  of  the  thirty-fourth  Congress J^ 

At  this  announcement  the  spectators  in  the  galleries  broke  forth  in 
wild  excitement.    Cheer  after  cheer  went  up,  amid  the  waving  of  hand-  ^ 
kerchiefs  and  demonstrations  of  unrestrained  exultation,  which  were  re* 
^nded  to  by  hisses  from  the  Administration  side  of  the  House. 

Some  feeble  opposition  was  made  to  Mr.  Banks  assuming  the  duties 
of  the  chair,  when  a  resolution  declaring  him  Speaker  was  offered  and 
adopted  by  a  large  majority.  This  was  in  accordance  with  the  prec^ 
dent  established  in  L849,  and  rendered  the  election  constitutional. 

When  this  resolution  had  been  adopted,  the  Clerk,  Mr;  Forney,  a 
Democrat  of  Philadelphia,  called  on  Mr.  Aikin,  of  South  Carolina,  Mr. 
Fuller,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Ohio,  to  conduct  the 
Speaker  to  the  chair.    This  being  done — 

Mr.  Banks  delivered  an  appropriate  address,  and  the  Clerk  called  on 
the  writer,  being  the  oldest  member  of  the  House,  to  administer  the 
oath  of  office.  He  walked  into  the  open  area  in  front  of  the  Speaker's 
chair,  and,  taking  a  position  some  thirty  feet  from  him,  desired  that 
officer  to  raise  his  right  hand,  which  he  did,*and  the  oath  was  admio- 
istered  in  a  loud  voice,  according  to  the  form  practised  in  New  England 
from  the  time  of  the  Pilgrims. 

Thus  closed  this  remarkable  conflict,  after  a  struggle  of  nine  weeks. 
In  this  contest  the  most  discordant  elements  were  brought  to  the  support 
of  principle,  and  the  power  of  truth  in  political  contests  was  very  fully 
and  beautifully  illustrated.* 

• 

•  When  the  writer,  poaetilng  a  Urge  phyilcal  firame  and  whitened  hair,  walked  oat  to  the  ftont 
of  the  Speal^er  to  administer  the  oath,  the  aadienee  at  once  recognised  him  as  haring  labored  long 
and  steadily  in  the  eaose  of  human  fkvedom,  and  another  cheer  was  ghren  for  this  resalt  of  his  labovVb 

This  form  of  administering  the  oath  had  nerer  been  adopted  on  any  former  oocasion,  and  it  was 
regarded  with  so  much  interest  that  the  papers  of  the  next  morning  described  the  incidenl,  and 
gave  a  Yerbatim  report  of  the  langnafe  used  on  the  ooeaslon. 
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The  effect  of  this  victory  was  felt  through  the  coantry.  Men  now 
•aw  the  moral  inflaence  which  a  few  individaals  devoted  to  tmth 
and  freedom  had  been  able  to  exert  npon  CoogreBS.  Sixteen  years 
before  this  occurrence  Mr.  Adams  and  the  author  of  these  sketches 
were  the  only  representatlYes  in  Congress  of  the  doctrines  now  sap- 
ported  by  a  majority  of  the  House. 

The  slaveholders  and  those  who  sympathized  with  them  appeared  to 
realize  that  political  power  was  gradually  escaping  from  their  grasp,  and 
that  the  day  was  rapidly  approaching  when  the  people  would  resume 
control  of  the  Government  and  wield  it  for  their  own  benefit. 

Slavery  and  freedom  had  met  in  open  conflict,  and  truth  had  again 
prevailed.  From  the  hour  that  slavery  had  been  rejected  from  Cali- 
fbmia,  defeat  and  disaster  had  attended  the  advocates  of  the  institntioa. 
« '  On  Monday,  5th  February,  the  House  proceeded  to  read  the  Presi- 
dent's message,  and  having  completed  its  organization,  commenced  the 
ordinary  business  cf  legislation. 

But  now  the  difficulties  in  Kansas  attracted  public  attention.  Many 
emigrants  from  New  England  had  settled  in  that  territory  and  constitnted 
almost  its  entire  resident  population.  The  people  of  Missouri  and  the 
other  slave  States  had  not  been  idle.  They  could  not  send  emigrants  to 
cultivate  its  soil,  but  they  prepared  to  enter  the  territory  with  an  armed 
force  and  to  establish  the  institution  of  slavery  by  military  power. 

Accordingly,  on  the  day  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  electing  mem- 
bers of  the  General  Assembly,  and  on  the  previous  day,  citizens  from 
Missouri  with  arms  and  banners  entered  the  territory,  took  possession 
of  the  ballot-boxes,  drove  the  resident  citizens  from  the  polls,  and  pro- 
claimed their  companions  members  of  the- Legislature.  These  men 
professing  to  have  been  elected,  assembled  and  enacted  a  slave  code 
for  Kansas,  which  in  point  of  barbarity  had  seldom  been  equalled  since 
the  darker  ages  had  passed  away. 

The  resident  citizens  were  unwilling  to  recognize  either  the  legislators 
or  the  slave-sustaining  enactments  which  they  had  passed. 

The  people  of  the  free  States  in  the  meantime  sent  arms  and 
ammunition  to  their  friends  in  Kansas  to  enable  them  to  protect  them- 
selves against  the  invaders,  who  were  now  endeavoring  to  establish 
slavery  by  force  of  arras.  The  citizens  of  slave  States  also  sent  men 
and  arras  to  reinforce  the  harbingers  of  slavery. 

.  Military  parades,  drills,  and  camp  equipage  became  common.  Skir- 
mishes were  fought,  victories  were  won  and  lost,  men  were  slain, 
prisoners  were  captured,  and  civil  war  with  all  its  ordinary  incidents  ex- 
isted in  that  territory.    The  President  espoused  the  cause  of  the  slave- 
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holders,  and  sent  troops  of  the  United  States  to  maintain  the  corse  of 
human  bondage  and  enforce  the  worse  than  Draconian  code  enacted  by 
adherents  of  slavery  from  slave  States. 

The  Senate  called  on  the  President  by  resolution  to  commonicate  to 
Congress  snch  information  as  he  might  possess  in  relation  to  the  difficul- 
ties existing  in  Kansas.  He  replied  by  message  on  the  14  th  February, 
and  in  it  he  assailed  the  societies  and  men  of  the  free  States  who  had 
assisted  emigrants  to  the  territory  as  **  promoters  of  civil  war,**  and 
mildly  censured  the  invaders  who  had  entered  the  territory  with  an  armed 
force  and  usurped  the  government ;  but  in  the  most  emphatic  terms 
denounced  as  ''  insurgents  "  those  who  refused  to  obey  the  enactments 
of  their  invaders.  He  referred  to  those  who  favored  the  formation  of  a 
free  State,  and  to  those  who  sympathized  with  them,  as  **  enemies  of  the 
Government "  and  "  violators  of  the  Constitution/'  and  those  who  op- 
posed the  extension  of  slavery  he  characterized  as  **  agitators  seeking 
to  overthrow  the  Government  and  institutions  of  the  country." 

This  extraordinary  state  paper  did  not  fail  to  call  forth  the  deep 
indignation  of  those  who  were  endeavoring  to  maintain  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  free  as  well  as  of  the  slave  States.  They  spoke  of  the 
President  as  the  mere  instrument  of  the  slave  power,  seeking  southern 
favor  by  treason  to  the  Constitution  and  to  freedom.  They  placed  upon 
.  the  record  of  debates  the  fact  that  he  had  sent  the  army  of  the  United 
States  to  aid  the  invaders,  and  sustain  the  usurpers  of  the  govern- 
ment in  Kansas. 

In  the  Senate,  Messrs.  Hale,  Stamner,  Seward,  Wilson,  Hamlin,  Fes- 
senden,  CoUamer,  Foote  and  Wade,  were  outspoken  and  bold  in  exposing 
the  crimes  committed  in  Kansas  by  the  snpporters  of  slavery.  The 
transactions  in  that  territory,  the  attempts  of  the  Executive  and  his 
friends  to  sustain  them,  afforded  an  inexhaustible  theme  for  criticism ; 
and  these  exposures  were  the  more  unwelcome  to  the  slave  power  in  conse- 
quence of  the  approaching  Phesidential  election,  which  was  to  take  plaoe 
before  the  next  meeting  of  Congress.  But  the  Senate  debated  the 
message  of  the  President  and  the  report  of  the  committee  to  whom  it 
was  referred,  as  well  as  the  bill  admitting  Kansas  to  the  Federal  Union 
as  a  State.  These  subjects  were  discussed  until  the  8th  July,  when  the 
Senate  passed  the  bill  authorizing  the  people  of  Kansas  ''  to  form  a 
State  constitution  and  government." 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  the  message  of  the  President  wis 
examined  with  less  severity.  Members  of  that  body  appeared  to  regard 
the  association  of  the  President  with  the  Vice-President,  Atchison  and 
the  border  ruffians  of  Missouri,  to  be  so  obvious  as  to  deprive  him  of 
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that  inflaence  which  could  alone  Jostify  them  in  commentiog  upon  his 
Qondnct. 

On  the  2'7th  Febrnarj,  Mr.  Grow,  of  PennfijlTanla,  chdrmon  of  the 
Oommittee  on  Territories,  in  the  House  reported  a  bill  declaring  most 
of  the'acts  passed  bj  the  usurpers  of  Kansas  void  and  secoring  the  peo- 
{de  of  that  territory  in  the  eiijoyment  of  their  rights. 

Bat  as  there  appeared  to  be  doubts  thrown  around  many  important 
Ikets  connected  with  Kansas,  resolutions  were  introduced  authorizing  the 
Speaker  to  appoint  a  committee  of  three  members,  who  should  visit  the 
territory,  take.testimony,  and  rq>ort  to  the  House  facts  concerning  the 
inraaon,  the  election,  and  action  of  the  self-styled  Legislature. 

This  BOK»lled  L^islature  of  Kansas  passed  a  pretended  law  profes- 
ring  to  authorize  the  people  to  elect  a  delegate  to  Congress,  and  a  man 
holding  a  certificate  of  election  under  these  enactments,  appeared  and 
demanded  admission  ;  but  after  a  foil  examination  the  House  declared 
that  the  self-etyled  legislators  had  no  authority,  that  their  enactments 
were  void,  and  that  the  delegate  had  no  claim  to  a  seat  in  that  body. 
Thus  did  the  House  of  BepresentatiTes  spurn  the  enactments  which  the 
Plresident  declared  valid. 

The  report  of  the  committee  sent  to  Kansas  to  ascertain  facts  appear- 
ed to  set  all  cavil  at  rest ;  and  the  free-State  men  of  the  territory  and 
their  advocates  in  Congress  and  in  the  States  determined  to  encounter, 
the  horrors  of  civil  war  rather  than  submit  to  this  attempt  to  extend 
slavery  over  Kansas  by  force  of  arms. 

But  a  difficulty  arose  in  consequence  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  to  exercise  the  legitimate  functions  which 
the  House  possessed.  In  reporting  the  army  appropriations,  they  placed 
the  whole  amount  in  the  hands  of  the  President,  without  restriction, 
instead  of  declaring  that  no  part  of  it  should  be  used  to  transport 
troops  to  Kansas  or  to  sustain  them  in  that  territory.  Thus  did  that 
oommittee  propose  to  give  the  President  means  to  carry  on  the  civil 
war. 

Older  members  of  the  House  were  dissatisfied  with  this  action  of  the 
committee,  and  when  the  bill  came  under  debate,  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Ohio, 
diairman,  on  being  publicly  interrogated,  reluctantly  declared  that  he 
would  not  look  at  seciionai  difficulties  while  legislating  far  the  country. 
But  an  amendment  was  proposed  limiting  the  appropriation  so  as  to  re- 
strict the  President  from  using  the  army  for  the  subjugation  of  Kansas. 
Th\B  amendment  was  adopted,  and  the  bill  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
'  aentatives  ;  but  the  Senate  disagreed  to  this  restriction,  and  the  bill  was 
finally  lost  on  this  disagreement. 
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The  feeling  of  hostility  which  had  grown  tip  on  the  part  of  the 
South  towards  the  North,  was  manifested  by  the  dictatorial  bearing 
of  Bontheru  members.  It  had  been  confirmed  and  strengthened  by 
yielding  up  rights  and  interests  on  the  part  of  northern  members 
until  glaveholding  Representatives  regarded  themselyes  as  the  superiors 
of  those  from  the  free  States,  They  found  it  impossible  to  maintain 
an  intellectual  superiority  whenever  northern  members  boldly  con- 
fronted them  ;  yet  Mr.  Butler,  of  South  Carolina,  a  man  usually  of, 
genfle  demeanor,  was  quite  impatient  of  opposition  upon  questions 
touching  slavery.  Whenever  the  institution  came  under  debate  he 
assumed  a  dictatorial  tone,  spoke  disrespectfully  of  his  opponents,  and 
on  matters  relating  to  Kansas  he  became  offensive  to  those  who 
opposed  him.  • 

Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  was  erudite  and  always  gentlemanly. 
He  had  the  advantages  of  a  fine  education,  improved  by  travel  in 
foreign  countries.  A  man  of  pure  morals,  proud  of  the  noble  State  of 
which  he  was  a  Representative,  and  devoted  to  the  cause  of  progress  and 
human  elevation ;  he  devoted  all  his  energies  to  the  discharge  of  official 
duty. 

On  the  20th  May,  he  delivered  a  speech  on  the  bill  authorizing  the 
people  of  Kansas  to  form  a  constitution  and  State  government,  a  part 
of  which  was  in  reply,  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Butler  on  the  same  subject. 
No  one  doubted,  nor  did  Mr.  Sumner  deny,  that  he  intended  such  a 
rebuke  to  Mr.  Butler  as  would  admonish  that  gentleman  of  the  propriety 
of  observing  a  respectful  courtesy  towards  his  opponents  ;  yet  no  friend 
of  Mr.  Butler  or  of  slavery  charged  Mr.  Sumner  with  overstepping 
the  bounds  of  order,  or  of  strict  parliamentary  rules  in  his  remarks  ;  but 
they  were  forcible,  indeed  withering  towards  Mr.  Butler,  who  had  ren- 
dered himself  subject  to  the  severest  criticism.  The  force  of  his  logic  and 
the  obvious  justice  of  his  allusions  were  wounding  to  the  pride  of  South 
Carolina  :  her  Representatives  were  said  to  have  held  a  consultation  on 
the  subject.  Their  Senator  and  State  had  been  placed  in  an  unenviable 
position,  and  the  question  appeared  to  be  how  they  were  to  wipe  out  the 
stain? 

Unfortunately,  they  believed  in  the  practice  and  habits  of  the  South,, 
and  instead  of-  maintamiiig  the  intellectual  conflict,  they  had  recourse  to 
physical  violence. 

Mr.  Brooks,  attended  by  Mr.  Keitt,  bbth  armed,  entered  the  Senate 
chamber  after  the  adjournment  of  the  22d  May.  Mr.  Sumner  remained 
at  his  desk  engaged  in  writing,  with  a  few  other  Senators  who  were  also 
engaged  at  their  desks,  as  was  usual    Brooks  approached  Mr.  Sumner 
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in  front,  with  a  heavy  cane  in  his  hand,  saying  :  "  I  have  read  yonr 
qieech  ;  it  is  a  libel  on  my  State  and  Mr.  Batler,  who  is  a  relative  of 
mine,''  at  the  same  instant  strikmg  him.  Sumner  attempted  to  rise'; 
a  seccmd  blow,  falling  with  fuU  force,  prostrated  hun,  at  the  same  time 
depriving  him  of  conscionsness.  As  he  lay  paralyzed  and  apparently 
lifeless.  Brooks  proceeded  to  inflict  farther  blows,  while  Keitt,  with  a 
pistol  in  one  hand  and  a  cane  in  the  other,  ordered  the  spectators  to 
atand  back.  Mr.  Crittenden,  of  the  Senate,  and  Mr.  Murray,  of  the 
House,  being  present^  seized  Brooks  and  removed  him ;  while  Mr. 
Morgan,  of  the  House,  protected  the  apparently  lifeless  body  of  Sumner 
from  farther  outrage. 

Perhaps  Massachusetts  and  South  Carolina  were  never  more  faithfully 
represented  than  by  Mr.  Sunmer  and  Mr.  Brooks.  The  one  was  intelli- 
gent, gentlemanly  and  kind,  holding  that  all  contests  were  to  be  decided 
by  reason,  by  the  judgment  and  conscience ;  the  other  holding  that 
violence,  physical  force,  the  duclla,  or  battle-field,  was  the  proper  resort 
of  gentlemen  and  of  nations.  The  ideas  of  the  one  were  refined  and 
pure  ;  the  other  adhered  to  the  barbarism  of  former  ages.  Indeed,  this 
distinction  was  equally  well  defined  between  the  people  of  the  free  and 
slave  States. 

On  the  morning  following  this  assault,  Mr.  Wilson  called  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  the  outrage  which  had  been  perpetrated  upon  the  sena- 
torial sanctity  of  that  body. 

Mr.  Seward  moved  a  resolution  of  inq^iiry  and  the  appointment  of  a 
committee.  The  resolution  was  adopted,  but  every  member  of  the 
committee,  five  in  number,  were  Democrats  ;  no  Senator  opposed  to  the 
Admiuistratioii  was  appointed.  This  outrage  upon  parliamentary  usage 
was  as  great  as  the  personal  assault  on  Mr.  Sumner.  But  the  facts  were 
so  well  known  that  the  committee  could  neither  misunderstand  nor  mis- 
represent them,  although  they  referred  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Sumner  as 
the  cause  of  the  attack.  As  Mr.  Brooks  was  a  member  of  the  Honso 
of  Representatives,  a  copy  of  the  report  was  transmitted  to  that  body 
for  its  action. 

But  before  this  report  was  made  to  the  Senate,  Mr.  Campbell,  of 
Ohio,  offered  to  the  llouse  of  Representatives  resolutions  of  iuqairy  in 
relation  to  this  violation  of  the  privileges  of  the  Senate  by  a  member  of 
the  House.  The  consideration  of  these  resolutions  was  oi)posed  by  Mr. 
Clingman  and  Mr.  Craig,  of  North  Carolina  ;  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Letcher, 
of  Virginia.  The  Speaker,  however,  decided  that  the  resolutions  were 
privileged  under  parliamentary  lUw,  and  entitled  to  immediate  considera- 
tion.   From  this  decision  Mr.  Clingman  appealed  ;  and  every  member 
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iroix>  the  slave  States  voted  against  the  decision,  together  with  Messrs. 
Day,  of  Ohio  ;  English,  of  Indiana  ;  Florence,  of  Pennsylvania  ;  Foller, 
of  Maine  ;  Marshall,  of  Illinois  ;  Miller,  of  Indiana,  and  Talk,  of  New 
York.  But  the  Speaker  was  sustained  by  a  large  majority,  and  the 
committee  was  appointed,  and  on  the  2d  Jane  made  a  full  report  of 
facts,  accompanied  by  a  resolntion  expelling  Mr.  Brooks  from  the 
House.  This  report  was,  however,  signed  by  Messrs.  Campbell,  Pen- 
nington and  Spinner ;  while  Messrs.  Cobb  and  Greenwood,  belonging 
to  the  democratic  party,  made  an  elaborate  report,  concluding  with 
the  resolution  that  the  House  of  Representatives  had  no  jurisdiction  of 
the  case. 

On  the  10th  June,  resolutions  from  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts 
were  presented,  stating  the  rights  of  each  State  to  be  represented  in  the 
Senate,  and  the  sanctity  of  the  persons  of  Senators  while  thus  representing 
their  States,  and  in  dignified  language  deprecating  the  late  outrage 
apon  one  of  her  Senators. 

Similar  resolutions  were  received  from  the  Legislatures  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Connecticut,  they  being  in  session  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Sumner  being  confined  by  his  wounds,  Mr.  Butler  replied  to 
the  speech  of  Mr.  Sumner.  To  this  Mr.  Wilson,  while  his  colleague 
was  yet  prostrated,  rejoined  in  an  able  manner.  Mr.  Evans,  of 
South  Carolina,  also  spoke  upon  the  subject.  Mr.  Pouglas,  of  Illinois, 
spoke  only  in  excuse  of  himself  for  not  interfering  at  th^  time  of  the 
assault,  as  his  object  might  have  been  misconstrued,  Mr.  Slidell,  qf 
Louisiana,  declared  that  he  heard  the  blows,  but  felt  no  interest  in  the 
matter.  Mr.  Toombs,  of  Georgia,  openly  justified  the  assault.  To  these 
remarks  Mr.  Wade,  of  Ohio,  responded  with  earnestness,  declaring  the 
assault  "  assassinlike  and  cowardly."* 

On  the  9th  July,  the  House  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
resolutions  and  report  of  the  committee  expelling  Mr.  Brooks.  Mr. 
Cliugtnan,  of  North  Carolina,-  argued  that  the  attack  was  a  mere  assault  , 
and  battery,  of  which  the  House  could  take  no  jurisdiction.  Mr.  Bingham, 
of  Ohio,  replied  with  great  force  ;  and  after  further  debate  the  vote  was 
taken  upon  expelling  Brooks,  and  stood  121  in  the  afiirmative  and 
95  in  the  negative.    All  the  members  from  the  slave  States,  assisted  by 

*  As  Mr.  Toombs  had  Jtuit^/Ud  the  «naalt  which  Mr.  Wade  pronoonoed  wtcardl^^  memben 
expected  that  Toombs  would  challenge  him ;  but  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Brooks  challenged  Senator  Wilson,  who  replied  that  the  moral  feeUng  of  his  State  would  not 
Justify  him  in  meeting  an  opponent  in  a  duel ;  but  the  people  expected  him  to  dt/end  MmM^. 
Tliis  he  expected  would  call  out  an  attack:  upon  the  street,  and  he  prepared  for  it.  Indeed,  the 
feeling  now  ran  so  high  that  sereral  Senators  and  Kepresentatlres  carried  arms  upon  their  penont 
wherever  they  went. 
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MesBTS.  Florence,  Cadwallader  and  J.  Glancj  Jones,  of  Penneylvaiiia  ; 
Denver,  of  CdifomiA  ;  English,  of  Indiana,  and  Marshal),  of  IllinoiB, 
TOted  in  the  negative  ;  while  all  the  other  members  from  the  free  States 
voted  in  the  affirmative. 

There  being  less  than  two-thirds  in  the  affirmative,  the  resolntioiis 
were  lost.  After  the  vote  was  declared,  Mr.  Brooks  addressed  the 
Hoose,  by  common  consent,  for  an  honr,  endeavoring  to  jostifj  his  bar> 
barons  violence  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Samner's  speedi.  When  he  closed 
he  declared  that  he  had  ahreadj  sent  his  resignation  to  the  Governor  of 
hk  State. 

On  the  following  day  the  House  proceeded  to  consider  another  rao- 
lution  reported  by  the  committee,  for  expelling  Mr.  Keitt  for  the  part  he 
had  borne  in  the  affair,  which  being  so  amended  as  to  express  the  dis- 
approbation of  the  House,  was  adopted  by  a  large  majority,  and  that 
gentleman  thereupon  resigned  his  scat 

Thus  ended  the  public  debate  concerning  a  transaction  which  greatly 
disparaged  our  Government  with  foreign  nations,  involving  the  people  of 
the  free  States  in  that  low  degree  of  civilisation  which  only  belonged 
to  the  slaveholding  portion  of  the  nation ;  but  the  recoUection  of 
those  scenes  will  long  romain  deeply  impressed  upon  the  m^noiy  of 
those  who  witnessed  them. 

The  general  indignation  of  the  northern  people  became  intensified 
when  it  was  found  that  Mr.  Sumner  continued  unable  to  attend  his 
duties  in  the  Senate.  He  was  subjected  to  painful  operations  at  the 
hands  of  the  most  eminent  medical  men  of  Europe.  He  was  temporarily 
paralyzed,  and  suffered  exceedingly  for  nearly  two  years  before  he  was 
able  to  resume  his  official  duties. 

The  natural  result  of  these  outrages  was  the  formation  of  political 
parties  upon  the  question  of  slavery  and  freedom.     Indeed,  the  necessity 
for  such  political  organization  was  so  obvious  that  few  persons  appeared 
,  to  doubt  its  propriety,  when  the  first  session  of  the  thirty-fourth  Con- 
gress adjourned. 

But  that  body  having  failed  to  pass  any  bill  making  appropri- 
ations for  the  array,  the  President  called  the  members  together  by  pro- 
clamation, for  an  extra  session  ;  and  a  sufficient  number  of  northern 
members  now  united  with  the  Committee  of  the  House  to  pass  a  bill 
giving  the  President  both  funds  and  army  for  the  subjugation  of  Kansas, 
and  the  bill  in  that  form  became  a  law. 

Long  before  the  adjournment,  the  people  began  to  move  in  favcM* 
of  a  general  political  organization  preparatory  to  the  coming  presi- 
dential canvass.     The  "  Americans  "  or  *'  Know  ^^othings,"  were  to 
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meet  at  Philadelphia,  and  the  leaders  of  the  firee^cnl  party  called  a 
meeting  of  their  friends  to  be  held  in  Pittsborg  at  the  same  time.  The 
Americans  were  unable  to  unite  upon  any  platform  in  regard  to  slavery  ; 
and  the  Frce-soilers,  after  consideration,  passed  resolutions  declaring 
their  principles  and  expressing  a  desire  that  all  who  held  those  doctrines 
would  meet  in  national  conyention  for  the  nomination  of  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice-President. 

Soon  after  a  general  call  for  a  conrention  appeared,  inviting  "  all  who 
were  opposed  to  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  to  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery,  in  favor  of  admitting  Kansas  as  a  fru  Stale,  and  in 
favor  of  restoring  the  Government  to  the  principles  avowed  by  WasMng- 
ton  and  Jefferson,  to  meet  at  Philadelphia^ 

This  restoration  of  the  Government  to  the  doctrines  of .  our  revolu- 
tionary fathers,  had  constituted  the  theme  of  contemplation  by  Mr. 
Adams  and  his  associates  since  1837.  No  reformation  short  of  adopting 
those  doctrines  was  regarded  by  them  as  of  any  importance.  And  this 
call  was  intended  to  carry  out  that  object. 

The  convention,  in  point  of  numbers  and  of  moral  character,  was 
equal  to  any  that  had  ever  met  in  the  United  States. 

At  Philadelphia,  on  the  18th  June,  A.a  1856,  the  Kepublicaii 
party  was  formed  upon  the  principles  explicitly  enunciated  in  the  reso- 
lutions of  which  the  follovring  is  a  copy  : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  maintenance  of  the  principles  promulgated  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  embodied  in  the  Federal  Constk 
tution  are  essential  to  the  preservation  of  our  republican  institutions  \ 
and  the  Federal  Constitution,  the  rights  of  the  States  amd  the  union  of 
the  States  shall  he  preserved. 

"  Resolved,  That  with  our  republican  fathers,  we  hold  to  the  self- 
evident  truth,  that  all  men  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  equal 
and  inalienable  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
That  the  primary  object  and  ulterior  design  of  instituting  our  Federal 
Government  was  to  secure  the  enjoyment  of  these  rights  to  all  persons 
under  its  exclusive  jurisdiction.  That,  as  our  republican  fathers,  when 
they  had  abolished  slavery  in  all  our  national  territory,  ordained  by  the 
Constitution  that  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  property 
Without  due  process  of  law,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  maintain  this  provision 
against  all  attempts  to  violate  it  ;  and  to  prevent  the  establishment  of 
slavery  in  any  territory  of  the  United  States  by  positive  legislation, 
pro  111  biting  its  existence  therein  :  And  we  deny  the  constitutional 
authority  of  Congress,  of  a  territorial  legislature,  or  of  any  individual 
or  association  of  individuals  to  give  legal  existence  to  slavery  in  any 
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territory  of  the  United  States,  while  the  present  Oonstitation  shall  be 

maintained.'"*' 

'    There  were  also  other  resolutions  relative  to  Kansas,  to  the  "  Ostend 

Manifesto,"  and  to  poljgamj  in  Utah ;  bnt  the  two  which  wq  haTo 

quoted  show  the  primal  trtdhs,  the  essential  demenis  on  which   the 

fbunders  of  the  republican  partj  based  their  claims  for  support. 

These  resolutions  were  intended  to  inroke  a  distinct  and  unmistakable 
issue  with  all  who  held  to  the  necessity  of  corruption,  or  fraud,  or 
of^ression  in  our  American  Oovemment.  The  writer  while  serring 
in  Congress  had  publicly  called  on  southern  men  to  acknowledge 
or  deny  these  doctrines  ;  but  he  had  never  been  able  to  obtain  from 
a  slaveholder  or  a  sympathizer  with  slavery  a  direct  answer  to  the 
question. 

The  adherence  of  those  who  founded  the  republican  organization  to 
the  doctrines  enunciated  was  well  expressed  by  a^subsequent  vote.  The 
Americans  or  Enow  Nothings  of  New  York,  had  appointed  a  large  and 
respectable  conoimittee  to  meet  a  similar  committee  from  the  Republican 
Convention,  in  order  to  agree  upon  terms  by  which  the  Americans  and 
Republicans  could  unite.  The  committee  had  come  from  New  York  fbr 
that  purpose,  and  were  in  the  convention  when  Governor  Morgan,  of 
that  State,  proposed  to  appoint  a  correspondmg  committee  on  the  part 
of  the  Republicans  to  meet  them. 

To  this  it  was  objected  that  the  Republicans  had  proclaimed  their 
doctrines,  which  were  immutable,  and  no  committee  could  change  them. 
If  the  "  Americans  "  maintained  those  doctrines,  they  would  of  course 
vote  with  the  Republicans  ;  if  they  did  not  bold  to  them,  they  could  not 
and  ought  not  to  support  them.  Nor  could  any  Republican  vote  for 
any  man  who  denied  these  essential  principles,  and  Governor  Morgan's 
proposition  was  laid  upon  the  table  with  but  little  opposition. 

The  convention  having  assumed  the  name  of  "  Republican  '^  as  its 
party  designation,  and  nominated'  John  C.  Fremont  as  its  candidate  for 
President,  and  William  L.  Dayton  for  Vice-President,  adjourned. 

But  this  assertion  of  primal  truths  as  the  basis  of  the  organization  was 
novel  to  the  politicians  of  the  old  parties.  Messrs.  Clay,  and  Webster, 
and  Calhoun,  and  Cass,  and  other  statesmen  had  discarded  this  policy,  and 
its  adoption  now  was  regarded  by  their  admirers  as  an  imputation  upon 
the  wisdom  which  those  great  men  were  supposed  to  possess.     All 

*  The  first  of  these  resolntions  wbm  penned  by  Hon.  Preston  King;  the  latter  wu  written  by  the 
aatlior  in  hb  library,  at  Jeffenon,  Ohio.  Mr.  King  and  the  writer  were  both  on  the  committee 
^pointed  to  report  reaolatlont  and  platform  to  the  convention,  and  these  were  adopted  by  unani" 
moot  Tote  of  the  committee,  and  in  convention  there  wae  not  a  diiientlnf  rote. 
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admitted  the  doctrines,  but  manj  denied  the  policy  of  adopting  them. 
Some  said  the  ''  self-erident  truths  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence'' 
were  admitted  by  both  the  democratic  and  whig  parties.  Leading 
Democrats  in  the  free  States,  in  public  and  in  private,  asserted  that 
their  party  held  them  firmly  as  Republicans.  But  the  more  ex- 
perienced  men  of  that  day  admitted  that  in  practice  both  of  the  old 
parties  denied  them. 

There  was  much  difficulty  encountered  from  that  pride  of  opinion  which 
is  natural  to  the  human  intellect.  Old  politicians  who  had  grown  grey 
in  maintaining  the  policy  bf  a  national  bank,  a  protective  tariff,  and 
distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  public  lands,  could  not  understand  how 
these  should  be  laid  aside  and  the  primal  doctrines  of  government  be 
resorted  to  as  the  basis  of  a  party  organization.  Men  who  had  always 
assailed  their  opponents  as  the  only  argument  in  favor  of  themselves, 
could  not  understand  why  the  platform  of  any  party  should  fail  to  attack 
those  who  opposed  it. 

The  result  of  the  election  placed  James  Buchanan  in  the  Executive 
Chair  ;  but  all  saw  that  his  success  had  been  achieved  by  the  united 
support  of  northern  men,  who  dared  not  deny  the  doctrines  enunciated 
by  the  Republicans ;  or  that  the  slaveholders  practically  repudiated 
them.  It  was  also  well  understood  that  the  democratic  party  could 
only  be  held  together  by  the  enunciation  of  some  principle  on  which 
all  could  unite. 

The  American  or  Know  Nothing  party  had  now  sunk  m  political  death, 
and  only  two  parties  were  before  the  nation  :  of  these  the  republican 
only  avowed  essential  doctrmes  as  its  basis. 

When  the  thirty-fourth  Congress  reassembled  in  December  ^^g^ 
for  its  third  session,  it  seemed  admitted  by  all  that  the  Republi- 
cans had  become  a  political  power  in  the  nation.  Their  scattered  forces 
bad  been  collected,  their  principles  had  crystallized  into  definite  form, 
and  the  members  of  that  organization  felt  full  assurance  of  success  at 
the  Presidential  election  of  I860, 

The  civil  war  in  Kansas  contmued  ;  property  was  destroyed,  buildings 
were  burned,  men  were  slain,  and  skirmishes  fought  in  order  to  establish 
slavery  therein. 

The  President's  annual  message  gave  ample  evidence  of  the  feelmgs 
of  his  party.  Former  Executives  had  been  accustomed  to  express  with 
great  dignity  their  views  upon  important  questions  of  policy  and  of 
principle;  but  Mr.  Pierce  now  descended  from  lus  official  position  to 
read  lectures  to  the  people  for  discussmg  their  rights  :  and  he  assailed 
those  State  Legislatures  who  passed  laws  for  protecting  the  libertki 
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of  their  people  ;  and  falsely  charged  the  anti-slavery  men  with  agi- 
tating the  emancipation  of  southern  slaves.  This  misrepresentation  waa 
oonstautly  repeated  by  men  in  office  and  politicians,  so  far  as  to  become 
evident  that  they  intended  to  falsify  the  historic  record  iu  regard  to  iU 
The  message  was  criticised  with  great  freedom  ;  the  right  of  the  people 
to  discass  whatever  subject  entered  into  the  administration  of  goyem- 
ment  was  maintained,  and  all  attempts  to  usurp  undelegated  authority 
by  the  Executive  was  denounced  ;  the  untruthful  assertions  in  the  mes- 
sage were  exposed,  and  the  President's  friends  were  called  on  to  yindi- 
eate  him  against  these  charges  of  official  mendacity. 

Lot  the  Senate,  Mr.  Hale  reviewed  the  message  with  deserved  seyeritj 
wd  with  consummate  ability.  In  that  work,  Senators  Wilson,  of 
Massachusetts,  and  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  engoged  with  a  zeal  becomiiig 
patriots  ;  while  tho^  press  of  the  country  repelled  his  attacks  upon  the 
people  for  speaking  their  sentiments,  declaring  them  new  and  withont 
precedent. 

In  the  message  the  whole  subject  of  our  Kansas  difficulties  was  open- 
ed up  for  debate.  The  question  of  eztendmg  slavery  was  again  pre* 
aented,  and  the  issue  between  the  parties  on  that  subject  was  rendered 
unmistakable.  This  was  the  first  fundamental  issue  ever  formed  be- 
tween the  political  parties  of  our  nation.  Although  the  leaders  of  the 
whig  party  in  ISii  professed  opposition  to  the  extension  of  slavery, 
they  had  not  dared  to  proclaim  it  as  a  principle  in  their  national  plat- 
form. Such,  too,  was  the  case  when  the  Democrats  were  about  to  annex 
Texas  :  Indeed,  the  joint;  resolutions  in  favor  of  that  measure  were  intro- 
duced both  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Whigs, 
but  now  the  republican  party,  representing  the  principles  enunciated  at 
its  formation,  stood  compactly  and  immovably  opposed  to  this  leading 
doctrine  of  the  democracy. 

jg-^  ^  The  reopening  of  the  African  slave  trade  was  much  agitated  in 
the  cotton-growing  States.  •  The  Governor  of  Alabama,  in  his 
message,  called  attention  of  the  Legislature  to  this  subject,  and  it  was 
said  that  several  cargoes  of  slaves  had  been  recently  imported  by  its 
citizens  :  Individuals  boasted  of  having  followed  that  barbarous  traffic, 
declaring  that  the  laws  of  the  United  States  against  it  could  not  be 
enforced  within  any  slave  State.  Southern  men  insisted  that  slavery  was 
right  and  proper  ;  that  the  Federal  Government  was  bound  to  support 
it  :  and  taking  this  as  the  predicate,  they  declared  that  it-  was  for  the 
interest  of  the  cotton  States  to  increase  the  number  of  their  slaves, 
asserting  with  great  confidence  that  if  slavery  be  riglit,  the  slave  trade 
€tnUd  not  be  wrong. 
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On  the  15th  December,  Mr.  Etheridge,  of  Tennessee,  offered  a  resolo- 
tion,  declaring  ''  the  African  slaye  trade  to  be  shocking  to  the  moral 
sense  of  the  civilized  portion  of  mankind  ;  and  that  any  act  of  Congress 
conniving  at,  or  legalizmg  that  horrid  and  inhuman  traffic  would  justly 
subject  the  GoTemment  and  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  the  reproadi 
and  execration  of  all  Christian  people  throughout  the  dyilized  world.'' 

Southern  members  opposed  the  introduction  of  the  resolution,  but  it 
was  finally  brought  to  a  vote,  and  adopted  by  152  to  57,  only  one  mem- 
ber from  the  free  States,  Mr.  Florence,  of  Pennsylvania,  voting  with 
the  slayeholders,  while  Messrs.  Etheridge  and  Zollicoffer,  of  Tennessee; 
Smith,  of  Alabama ;  and  Kennett,  of  Missouri,  sustained  the  resolu- 
tion. The  feeling  against  the  slave  trade  became  so  strong  that  seversl 
members  who  had  voted  for  it,  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
took  occasion  subsequently  to  declare  their  hatred  of  it. 

During  this  last  session  of  the  thirty-fourth  Congress,  constant  intt- 
mations  were  thrown  out  in  regard  to  the  settlement  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  carrying  slares  into  our  Territories  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  northern  men  were  inquired  of  as  to  the  surrender  of  their  opinions, 
provided  the  Supreme  Court  should  decide  in  favor  of  that  measure. 
But  no  one  appeared  to  understand  the  allusion. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

8UBSERVIENCT  OF  THE  SUPREMS  COURT — CONSTITUTION  OF  KANSAS ^PRESI- 
DENT'S MESSAGE — ^FOLmCAL  PRINCIPLES — '' AMISTAD''  SLAVES — CONSmU- 
nON  OF  KANSAS  REJECTED— WALKEB's  EXPEDITION — CLAIMS  FOB  DBPOBTED 
SLAVES — RIGHT  OF  VISITATION. 

^g^.  An  Important  incident  in  "  the  regime  of  slavery '^  tranqiired 
soon  after  the  adijonmment  of  the  thirty-fourth  Congren.  Hie 
important  and  well-defined  principles  of  the  Republican  party  needed  no 
explanation,  no  vindication.  They  were  not  only  "self-evident,"  bat 
they  constituted  the  distinct  and  emphatic  doctrines  on  whidi  the 
Oovemment  had  been  fonnded,  without  the  maintenance  of  which  it 
must  cease  to  be  that  established  by  our  fathers. 

The  result  of  the  Presidential  election  showed  clearly  that  the  dono- 
cratic  party  of  the  North  dared  not  take  issue  upon  those  doctrineSy 
and  had  escaped  defeat  only  by  claiming  them  as  their  own;  while 
the  southern  wing  of  that  organization  distinctly  and  emphatically  denied 
the  existence  of  tiiose  "  self-evident  truths.'' 

jggg^.  All  now  appeared  to  see  the  overthrow  of  the  democratic  party, 
unless  some  effective  movement  were  made  to  prevent  the  on- 
ward progress  of  the  republican  organization.  To  effect  this  object, 
recourse  was  had  to  the  Supreme  Court.  A  majority  of  the  members  of 
that  tribunal  were  slaveholders,  and  at  least  one  of  the  non-slavebolding 
members  was  believed  to  be  as  anxious  to  involve  the  free  States  in  the 
crime  of  sustaining  slavery,  as  were  his  fellow-judges  of  the  South.*  A 
case  was  made  up  by  counsel  in  Missouri,  stating  that  a  negro  woman, 
accompanying  her  master,  who  was  a  military  oflBccr,  by  whom  she  was 
held  a  slave,  gave  birth  to  a  child  while  living  in  the  Louisiana  pur- 
chase north  of  86  deg.  80  min.  north  latitude,  and  subsequently  moved  to 
and  resided  in  Missouri.  The  child  had  been  named  ''  Dred  Scott,''  and 
having  arrived  at  mature  age,. sued  for  his  freedom.  The  case  was  car- 
ried to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  during  the  month 
of  March,  that  tribunal  took  up  the  subject,  and  after  hearing  it  elabo- 
rately argued,  very  gravely  decided,  that  "  although  the  language  used 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  broad  enough  to  include  the 

*  Judge  Bftldwin,  of  Penn^lTftnUL 
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whole  human  famflj,  and  if  used  in  a  similar  instroment  at  this  day 
would  be  so  understood ;  yet  history  informs  us  that  fsoski  was  not  their 
intention  ;  they  did  not  indnde,  nor  did  they  intend  to  embrace,  colored 
persons,  the  descendants  of  AfHcan  slayes,"  and  they  proceeded  to  de- 
clare ^^ihat  black  men  had  no  rights  that  tohite  men  ttere  hound  to 
respectJ' 

This  denial  of  the  essential  truths  announced  in  the  Declaration  of  In- 
pendence,  astonished  the  people  of  the  free  States.  But  the  barbarous 
doctrine  that  white  men  were  not  bound  to  respect  the  right  of  black 
men  to  live,  awakened  among  the  people  an  intense  abhorrence  not  merely 
of  the  princii^e  but  of  the  men  who  enunciated  a  doctrine  so  reyoltlng 
to  Christianity.  The  people  belieYed  the  black  man's  rights  to  life  as 
sacred  as  that  of  the  white  man. 

The  intentional  killing  of  black  men  was  uniyersally  belieyed  in  the 
free  States  to  be  m/wrder;  yet  it  was  well  known  tiiat  the  Federal 
Ooyemment  had  sent  our  army  to  Florida,  where  they  butchered  inno- 
cent men,  women,  and  children  because  they  were  black.  Indeed,  the 
reader  will  recollect  that  men  were  shot  down  in  the  State  of  Pennsyt 
yania  under  the  fugitiye  act.  They  were  shot  by  deputy  marshals  of 
the  United  States  in  Pennsylyania  and  in  Ohio,  and  in  eyery  slaye  State 
the  master  was  authorized  to  slay  his  bondman  if  he  resisted  the  master's 
barbarous  brutality.  And  in  all  the  cotton-growmg  States  they  were 
driyen  so  hard  at  kbor  as  to  render  the  ayerage  life  of  persons  after 
reaching  manhood  but  seyen  years,  and  on  the  sugar  plantations  but 
fiye  years."**  It  was  therefore  necessary,  in  order  to  yindicate  the  insth 
tution,  for  the  Court  to  assert  this  doctrine,  reyolting  as  it  was.  But 
when  that  tribunal  assumed  that  the  signers  of  the  Declaration,  in 
asserting  that  all  men  were  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  inalienable 
rights  to  life  and  liberty,  intended  to  assert  only  that  all  white  men  were, 
entitled  to  these  prerogatiyes  of  the  human  soul,  the  people  at  onoa 
charged  ignorance  upon  the  Court  rather  than  npon  Jefferson  and 
Adams  and  Franklin  and  their  associates. 

That  distinguished  tribunal,  howeyer,  became  so  excited  as  to  assert 
the  undisguised  falsehood  that  "history  showed  thai  the  signers  of  the 
Dedaratum  regarded  black  men  as  having  no  rights  that  white  men  wen 
bound  to  respect,^ 

This  dedsion,  howeyer,  recognized  one  essential  doctrine  of  the  aati- 
slayery  men.  They  had  eyer  ayerred  that  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence asserted  the  principles  of  the  Ooyemment,  and  that  the  Oon- 

•  Fl(l«  •*  Jay*!  iltwB  of  tht  IMml  Ovvwniial**  aMAiaa  ilftfvtoldin' add^ 
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ttitntion  was  to  be  so  constraed  as  to  carry  out  tlie  essential  principles 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Bat  this  had  been  denied  by 
aoathem  statesmen  and  by  leading  Democrats  of  the  North.  The 
Oonrt,  however,  felt  the  necessity  of  admitting  this  doctrine,  and  were 
onable  to  find  any  warrant  for  slavery  under  the  Federal  Oovemment, 
except  by  an  attempt  to  show  that  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  failed  to  express  their  own  views,  bat  asserted  doctrines 
directly  opposed  to  those  which  they  entertained. 

2^^,  The  decision,  however,  shocked  the  public  cousdence.  It 
seemed  to  satisfy  the  pablic  mind  that  men  who  had  so  far  vitiated 
their  own  moral  natures  as  to  hold  their  fellow-men  in  d^;rading  bond- 
age, would  even  pervert  the  truth  of  history  in  order  to  vindicate  their 
own  conduct.  The  decision  aroused  a  spirit  of  investigation  and  of 
independent  thought  among  the  people. 

Upon  its  publication  slaveholders  and  northern  Democrats  hastened  to 
adopt  it  as  the  platform  of  their  moral  and  political  fieuth,  and  thus  was 
the  great  issue  between  the  Republicans  and  Democrats  distinctly  formed 
and  placed  unmistakably  upon  the  records  of  the  nation.  The  right  of 
all  men  to  live,  and  to  that  liberty  which  is  necessary  to  cherish  and 
Bostain  life,  had  been  asserted  by  the  republican  Convention,  and  was 
now  as  emphatically  denied  by  the  democratic  organization  north  and 
iouth.  It  was  an  issue  broad  as  human  nature,  eternal  as  the  will  of 
the  Creator.  Yet  from  the  formation  of  this  issue  some  professed 
Republicans  were  dissatisfied.  They  had  belonged  to  the  whig  party, 
had  embraced  the  doctrine  so  long  adhered  to  by  the  leaders  of  that 
organization,  *^  that  no  political  party  could  succeed  upon  well  defined 
principles  ;"  "  that  the  people  were  not  suflBciently  enlightened  and  vir- 
tuous to  maintain  their  own  liberties,  or  to  adhere  to  truth  and 
justice  as  the  basis  of  governmental  organization ;"  and  **  therefore 
ii\justice,  wrong,  and  even  corruption,  were  necessary  to  the  support 
of  our  Governments^  They  labored  to  convince  those  who  had  long 
endeavored  to  organize  a  party  upon  the  doctrines  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  that  such  an  organization  covld  not  stuxeed.  They  ap- 
peared unwilling  to  admit  that  Clay,  and  Webster,  and  Ewing,  and 
Corwiu,  and  Filhnore,  had  been  in  error  in  their  efforts  to  placate  the 
•lave  power  instead  of  resisting  it.  And  while  they  were  struggling  to 
convhice  Republicans  of  what  they  deemed  errors  of  policy,  they  found 
themselves  constrained  to  practise  the  doctrines  which  they  theoretically 
deprecated. 

The  persons  elected  by  slaveholders  from  Missouri  and  other  slave 
Stfttes  to  constitute  the  Legislature  of  Kansas  passed  an  act  authorizing 
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the  election  of  delegates  to  a  conyention  for  forming  a  State  constitntion 
and  government.  The  people  generally  refused  to  recognize  those  men 
as  possessing  any  power,  aud  regarding  the  enactment  as  Yoid,  refused  to 
appear  at  the  polls  or  to  vote  for  delegate.  Of  course,  those  who  were 
pro-slavery  were  elected,  and  a  slavcholdiug  constitution  was  fhuned. 
But  at  this  point  a  difficulty  was  discovered.  The  framers  of  this  pro- 
slavery  constitution  became  convinced  that  the  people  of  Kansas  would 
never  adopt  it  if  it  were  submitted  to  them  for  approval,  and  they  pro- 
ceeded to  declare  it  absolutely  the  constitution  of  that  State  ;  and  it 
was  transmitted  to  the  President,  for  the  purpose  of  being  laid  before 
Congress  preparatory  to  admission  to  the  Federal  Union. 

At  the' assembling  of  the  thirty-fifth  Congress  there  was  more  intense 
feeling  throughout  the  United  States  in  regard  to  Kansas  than  had 
existed  at  any  former  day. 

The  "  American"  or  "  Know  Nothing  "  party  had  disappeared,  and 
many  Democrats  who  had  left  their  party  to  attach  themselves  to  this 
novel  association  returned  to  their  democratic  friends,  and  a  majority  of 
members  of  the  House  were  now  obedient  to  the  dictates  of  the  slave 
power.    James  L.  Orr,  of  South  Carolina,  was  elected  Speaker. 

President  Buchanan's  first  annual  message  was  characterized  by  an 
elaborate  argument  in  favor  of  admitting  Kansas  under  the  slaveholding 
constitution  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  Convention,  but  not  by  the 
people.  He  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  constitution  of  Kansas  secured 
to  the  master  his  property  in  slaves,  according  to  the  t^en  recent  **  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  dictates  of  justke!*'  Indeed,  the 
general  tone  of  the  message  recognized  slavery  as  just  and  righteous, 
exhibiting  the  entire  devotion  of  the  President  to  the  institution. 

Mr.  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  and  many  other  Democrats,  had  given  ^^^^ 
the  public  to  understand  that  they  did  not  believe  in  the  despo- 
tism manifested  by  the  Convention  in  Kansas.  They  insisted  that  the 
people  had  the  right  to  pass  judgment  upon  a  constitntion  which  was  to 
bind  them  and  their  children  to  an  indefinite  period  of  time.  Bat  the 
message  of  the  President  showed  them  clearly  that  support  of  this  slave- 
holding  constitution  was  to  be  the  test  of  democratic  orthodoxy. 

On  referring  the  message  to  appropriate  committees  in  the  Senate,  Mr. 
Douglas  took  occasion  to  say  tiiat  he  differed  from  the  President  on  the 
pomt  alluded  to  ;  and  Mr.  Stuart,  of  Michigan,  declared  his  dissent  from 
the  President's  views ;  while  Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  sustained  the 
President.  Other  members  were  drawn  into  the  debate,  and  it  became 
evident  that  a  ruptnre  of  the  democratic  party  must  take  place  from 
the  a^tation  of  this  question.    Southern  oligarchs  never  permitted 
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their  allies  to  falter  at  any  doctrine  or  principle  which  the  slaye  power 
had  adopted  ;  and  the  more  experienced  statesmen  foresaw  that  the  hesi- 
tation of  Mr.  'Douglas  in  adopting  the  Lecompton  Constitution,  without 
permitting  the  people  to  express  their  opinions  upon  it,  would  exclude 
'  him  from  southern  support  for  the  Presidency. 

In  the  House  of  Representatires  the  message  was  criticised  with 
seyerity.  It  was  debated  at  length,  analyzed,  dissected,  and  its  moral 
and  political  deformities  exposed.  The  President,  in  former  ^tunes,  had 
served  both  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  in  the  Senate,  when 
silent  and  quiet  submission  to  the  dictation  of  slaveholders  was  practised ; 
but  he  had  been  absent  from  the  United  States  four  years,  and  appeared 
unconscious  of  the  progress  of  public  sentiment  during  that  time,  and  his 
message  had  been  far  better  adapted  to  the  twenty-Mtli  than  to  the  Utirtf' 
fifth  Congress. 

The  public  mmd  was  now  absorbed  with  the  difficulties  in  Kansas. 
Emigrants  from  every  free  State  resided  there.  They  had  left  behind 
them  relatives  and  friends,  who  sympathized  with  them  in  their  strug^ 
gle  fbr  freedom.  They  sent  to  Kansas  provisions,  money,  arms  and 
ammunition,  tents  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  war  ;  while  most  of  the 
southern  States  continued  to  send  men  and  arms  to  maintain  the  bar- 
barous code  of  slave  laws  enacted  by  the  military  usurpers ;  and  civil 
war  continued  to  desolate  that  devoted  country. 

At  an  early  period  of  the  session,  Mr.  Douglas  introduced  to  the 
Senate  a  bill  authorizing  the  people  of  Kansas  to  adopt  a  State  consti- 
tution and  form  of  government.  Resolutions  were  also  adopted,  calling 
on  the  President  for  copies  of  all. correspondence  in  relation  to  Kansas 
not  previously  reported. 

jggg^.  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  Mr.  Banks,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Territories,  reported  a  similar  bill.  Other  bills,  having 
the  same  object  in  view,  were  also  reported.  These  bills  were  debated, 
and  questions  relatmg  to  the  extension  of  slavery,  its  moral  character 
and  its  pecuniary  bearings,  were  for  some  two  months  the  theme  of 
remark. 

The  Legislature  of  Ohio,  in  view  of  the  difficulties  into  which  the 
democratic  party  was  being  precipitated,  adopted  resolutions  declaring 
their  confidence  in  the  President,  their  adherence  to  the  Cincinnati  Plat- 
form ;  then,  denouncing  the  Lecompton  Constitution  as  unwise  and 
unfortunate,  and  asserting  that  every  constitution  ought  to  be  submitted 
to  the  people,  they  called  on  the  Senators  and  Representatives  from 
that  State  to  oppose  the  admission  of  Kansas  under  the  Lecompton 
Constitution. 
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The  ineoDgniity  of  these  resolntionfl  afforded  a  rich  theme  for  com- 
ment ;  yet  they  showed  that  the  democratic  party  could  not  stand 
together  on  the  issoe  which  had  been  formed  between  them  and  the 
Republicans. 

The  Legishitnre  of  Tennessee,  anxions  to  express  the  yoice  of  her 
people,  adopted  resolntions  condemnatory  of  Se&ator  Bell,  of  that  State, 
for  his  coarse  in  regard  to  Kansas,  and  instructing  her  Senators  and 
requesting  her  Representatiyes  to  exert  their  influence  for  the  admission 
of  Kansas  upon  the  Lccompton  Constitution. 

Mr.  Douglas  now  stood  in  avowed  opposition  to  the  President  and  his 
policy  in  relation  to  Kansas.  Senator  Stuart,  of  Michigan,  and  Senator 
Broderick,  of  California,  also  took  position  with  Mr.  Douglas.  The  last 
named  Senator  was  a  man  of  great  boldness  and  possessed  a  high  order 
of  talent.  He  frankly  and  fearlessly  maintained  his  position  against  the 
combined  opposition  of  the  party  to  which  he  had  belonged,  and  finally 
fell  a  martyr  to  his  integrity  of  purpose.  He  was  killed  in  a  duel  with 
Judge  Terry,  of  California,  and  in  his  last  moments  declared  that  he  was 
murdered  **  because  of  Ms  opposition  to  a  corrupt  Administration  and  the 
extension  of  slavery  P 

On  the  20th  January,  the  President  transmitted  to  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress  copies  of  the  Lecompton  Constitution  and  other  documents 
connected  with  the  formation  of  a  State  government. 

The  issues  now  being  made  up,  the  supporters  of  slavery  and  the 
advocates  of  liberty  ranged  themselves  on  opposite  sides  in  well  defined 
order,  while  a  class  of  politicians,  callmg  themselves  Conservatives, 
appeared  uncertain  to  which  army  they  belonged ;  they  appeared  to  be 
vibrating  between  right  and  wrong,  ''  prefernng  heaven,  but  choosing 
heU." 

Others  joined  the  B.epublicans,  acted  with  them,  but  were  at  all  times 
anxious  to  induce  that  party  to  abandon  its  principles  and  bring  its 
members  back  to  the  support  of  the  exploded  policy  of  the  whig  party, 
of  acting  in  oj^osition  to  the  democratic  organization  without  deferring 
to  essential  principles  for  their  guide.  This  class  of  politicians  proved 
more  dangerous  to  the  Government  than  its  open  enemies.  Incapable 
of  understanding  the  force  of  moral  truth,  or  of  appreciating  the 
omnipotence  of  justice  ;  they  at  all  times*  expressed  the  convictioii 
that  Success  must  depend  on  shrewdness  of  management ;  that  sound 
policy  might  require  injustice  to  individuals  and  classes  or  to  sections^ 
or  it  might  require  fraud  and  deception  to  carry  it  out ;  that  it  ni{g^ 
even  reqiiire  bribery  and  corruption^  maintain  the  Oovemment. 

These  men  were  regarded  by  the  experienced  statesmen  of  that 
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day  as  politacal  infldels,  destitute  of  the  first  leqnlsites  of  patriotic 
politicians. 

No  sooner  had  the  issaes  been  folly  settled  in  r^^  to  Kansas,  Hum 
Hon.  Frederick  P.  Stanton,  of  Tennessee,  a  Democrat,  long  a  member 
of  Congress  and  more  recently  Secretary  for  the  Territory  of  Kansas 
paUished  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  dedariag  that 
the  real  difficulty  had  risen  from  the  unlawful  inyasion  of  the  territ<W7 
and  the  usurpation  of  its  goyemment  by  military  force.  These  outrages 
had  been  approved  by  Mr.  Douglas  ;  at  least  he  had  insisted  that  the 
enactments  of  the  usurping  Legislature  were  valid:  Indeed,  he  had 
eoipressed  no  disapproyal  of  the  military  invasion  of  the  territory,  and 
'  the  fact  that  Stanton  now  stood  fairly  upon  the  grounds  assumed  by 
Bepublicans  concerning  Kansas  served  to  discourage  the  leaders  of  the 
democratic  party. 

Mr.  Stanton  had  resided  in  Kansas,  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
popular  voice,  and  in  his  address  declared  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
people  were  determined  never  to  recognize  the  invaders  as  their  legitimate 
rulers,  and  he  confirmed  the  reports  concerning  frauds,  oppresdon  and 
despotism  practised  upon  the  people  of  the  territory. 

This  publication  from  the  pen  of  a  southern  man  of  high  moral  and  , 
political  standing  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  dominant  party.  Hon. 
Thomas  L.  Harris,  of  niinois,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, who  had  been  elected  to  Congress  as  a  Democrat,  came  out  b<ddly 
denouncing  the  invasion  of  Kansas,  the  usurpation  of  its  government, 
and  repudiating  all  political  fellowship  with  men  who  sustained  these 
outrages.  Others  in  public  life  and  thousands  in  private  life  now 
abandoned  the  democratic  party  and  joined  the  Republicans  because 
of  their  unchanging  principles  of  liberty  and  justice. 

As  men  now  saw  almost  the  entire  time  of  Congress  occupied  in  some 
form  of  agitation  concerning  slavery,  they  lost  confidence  in  the  predic- 
tion of  Messrs.  Clay,  and  Webster,  and  Calhoun,  and  Cass,  and  Polk,  and 
Pierce,  and  Buchanan,  and  all  those  leaders  who  had  represented  that  the 
gag-rules,  the  censure  of  members,  the  annexation  of  Texas,  the  Mexican 
war,  the  payment  of  Texas  debts,  the  Fugitive  Slave  act,  and  the  repeal 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise  was  to  silence  agitation.  Each  of  these 
incidents  had  greatly  weakened  the  influence  of  the  free  States,  and  had 
strengthened  that  of  the  slave  States  ;  and  the  agitation,  at  first  slight, 
had  now  crystallized  into  dvil  war,  which  threatened  a  dissolution  of 
the  Union :  And  the  prediction  of  Mr.  Adams  and  his  associates  ui 
1843  had  thus  far  been  UteraUy  fulJilUd. 

To  hide  these  facts  from  the  great  body  of  the  people  was  now  the 
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ol^t  for  which  the  slaye  power,  the  democratic  party  and  manj  old 
Whigs  appeared  to  labor.  Indeed,  some  professing  to  haye  embraced  the 
r^mblican  faith  labored  assidnonslj  and  others  vmcUaMly  to  bring 
republican  doctrines  mto  disfayor.^ 

The  whig  party  held  the  deddons  oi  the  Supreme  Coort  to  be  o£ 
binding  yalidity  on  all  departments  of  goyemment,  while  the  demo- 
cratic party  correctly  asserted  that  eyery  officer  sworn  to  support 
the  Federal  Constitntion  mnst  act  on  his  own  judgment,  and  conld 
not  be  controlled  by  the  opinion  of  any  judge  or  officer  against  Mi 
aton  cowvidions.  The  doctrines  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of 
Bred  Scott  were  examined  with  great  ability,  and  the  philosophy  of 
human  goyemments  was  more  fuUy  brought  before  the  people  than 
at  any  former  day.  Statesmen  insisted  that  He  who  created  the  earth 
and  ordained  the  laws  by  which  its  fruits  were  produced,  had  imparted 
to  men  the  appetite  and  imposed  upon  them  the  duty  of  obtaining 
those  fruits :  That  He  who  created  the  seasons  had  giyen  to  men  the 
means  of  proyidiug  protection  against  the  storms  of  heayen  ;  had  made 
it  their  duty  to  obtain  raiment  and  habitation.  That  to  say  the  Creator 
had  imposed  these  duties  upon  men  without  giying  them  the  inherent 
and  imprescriptible  right  to  that  liberty  wluch  is  necessary  to  obtam 
them  would  be  an  impeachment  of  the  Creator's  justice,  and  downright 
infidelity.  They  asserted  that  it  was  "  self-eyident "  that  eyery  human 
being  possessed  the  right  to  ei^'oy  the  light  of  the  sun,  to  breathe  the 
air  of  heayen,  to  satisfy  his  hunger  from  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  so  long 
as  he  forbears  to  interfere  with  the  rights  yested  in  other  personsi 
They  insisted  that  these  rights  and  necessities  are  not  giyen  nor  im- 
posed by  human  constitutions,  pr  human  kws,  or  human  goyemments ; 
but  by  the  Creator ;  and  that  human  goyemments,  constitutions  and 
laws  should  recognize  these  rights  as  constituting  a  part  of  the  Diyine 


*  Hon.  ThonuM  Conrin,  of  OUo,  haA  be«n  Ooreraor  of  that  State,  a  RepresentatlTe  and  a  Sena- 
tor in  CongrciB,  and  more  recently  Secretary  of  tlie  Treasoxy  nnde^  Mr.  Fillmore.  On  profMdng 
to  hold  repobllcan  doctrinee  he  vas  nominated  for  Oongreie.  He  attended  a  State  republican  con* 
Tention,  and  was  chairman  of  the  Comndttee  on  Reeolntiona.  The  committee  reported  reeolutlona 
modified  in  their  tone  from  the  plairorm  adopted  at  Philadelphia.  Soon  as  the  regular  businew  of 
the  conTenllon  was  completed,  Ifr.  Corwln  was  called  on  for  an  addren.  He  complied,  and  speni 
three-fourths  of  an  hour  in  efforts  to  conrince  Kepnblicans  of  the  duty  of  eatcMng  and  r«i>um^ 
ing  ^igUi€€  slaves.  The  writer  was  next  called,  and  he  spent  an  equal  amount  of  time  in  ridi- 
culing and  holding  up  to  public  contempt  aTeiy  **  bloodhound**  who  chased  negroes,  whether  oo 
two  or  four  legs. 

8ubee<ineDtly,  Mr.  Corwln  was  reported  to  hare  boldly  denied  the  essential  truth  that  the  natural 
rights  of  manUnd  to  life  and  liberty  were  detired  lirom  the  Creator.  He  was  reported  to  baTt  iilA 
that "  aU  our  Hghts  ars  dtrUsd  J^om  Uu  OontUiniUm,^^  To  this  the  writer  repUed  in  a  lettar 
to  a  (Hend,  which  was  published ;  and  the  editor  oX  the  paper  glrlng  Mr.  Oorwln*!  q»ee«h  tkeo 
stated  that  it  had  been  errofMOVtt^  reporled. 
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Will :  That  invasion  of  these  rights  most  of  necessity  eonstitate  < 
whether  such  inyasion  be  by  individnals  or  fby  men  associated  ia  tiie 
legislative  or  ezecntive  administration  of  govemments.  They  anserted 
that  religion  and  philosophy  blended,  and  united  in  siqiport  of  tbese 
principles,  and  that  tibie  duties  of  Ohristians  and  (diilosophers,  statesmen 
and  jurists  were  precisely  the  same  in  regard  to  them. 

These  doctrines,  held  by  all  true  Rqpnblicans,  were  oi^K)sed  and  denied 
by  all  slaveholders  and  northern  Democrats :  Bnt  the  Conservatives^  as 
they  were  called,  would  neither  admit  nor  deny  them ;  but  genen^ 
bore  themselves  in  such  manner  as  to  induce  Republicans  to  believe  they 
held'to  them,  and  at  the  same  time  cause  the  Democrats  to  believe  thej 
denied  them. 

ijgggj  Of  this  character  was  Mr.  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky.  He  was 
an  honest  man  of  the  schqpl  alluded  to.  He  had  been  a  contem- 
porary of  Mr.  Clay,  and  held  the  policy  which  that  statesman  maintained. 
He  was  eloquent  and  able  :  and  his  constant  efforts  at  compromise  arose 
from  the  conviction  that  deception*  and  fraud  and  oppression  were  neces- 
sary to  save  the  Government.  He  introduced  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
for  admitting  Kansas  with  its  slaveholding  constitution.  His  amend- 
ment provided  in  substance  that  Kansas  should  be  admitted  under  the 
Lecompton  Constitution,  provided  her  people  should  at  a  subsequent 
election  vote  in  favor  of  adopting  it. 

This  amendment  was  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Douglas'  views^  and 
every  Republican  in  the  Senate  voted  for  it :  But  as  the  Senate  was 
strongly  democratic,  the  amendment  was  rejected;  the  bill  passed  and  was 
sent  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Constitution  of  Kansas  in  Article  1,  Section  7,  declared  that 
"  the  right  of  property  is  before  and  higher  than  any  constitutional 
sanction,  and  the  right  of  am,  owner  of  a  slave  to  such  slave  and  its  in- 
crease  is  the  same  and  is  as  inviolate  as  the  right  of  the  owner  of  any 
property  whatever  J^ 

The  antagonism  between  this  provision  in  the  Lecompton  Constitution 
of  Kansas  and  the  American  Declaration  of  Independence  was  so  clear 
and  unmistakable  that  no  intelligent  mind  could  misapprehend  the  issue. 
Tet  republican  Senators  had  voted  for  this  amendment,  which  if  adopted 
would  admit  Kansas  as  a  slaveholding  State. 

The  debate  m  the  House  of  Representatives  was  long,  able  and  g^reatly 
embittered  by  the  violations  of  faith  which  had  repealed  the  Missouri 
restriction  of  slavery  ;  yet,  the  fundamental  principle  which  denies  the 
right  of  men  to  enslave  their  fellows  constituted  the  issue  on  which  the 
parties  were  contending. 
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The  amendment  of'  Mr.  Crittenden  was  now  pressed  in  priyate  conver- 
sation upon  the  Bepabllcans  of  the  Honse,  as  the  only  means  of  defeat- 
ing the  bilL  It  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  compromise  be- 
tween slavery  and  freedom.  Bat  for  its  adoption  in  the  House  most 
Bepabllcans  were  anzioas,  ander  the  conviction  that  it  would  defeat  the 
Senate's  bill. 

At  length  the  Senate's  bill  came  np  for  hearing.    The  writer     r^jg^ 
moved  its  rejection  :  Against  this  motion  all  the  members  from 
the  slave  States  voted,  together  with  the  following,  from — 

CoKNEcncuT.  .    Messrs.  Arnold,  Bishop,  and  Clark, 8 

New  York.    .        **       Clarke,  John  Cochrane,  Coming,  Haskins, 
Hatch,  Kelly,  Maclay,  Bassell,  Searing,  . 
Sickles,  Taylor,  and  Ward, .....  12 
New  Jerset.  .        "       Adrain,  Hayler,  and  Wortendyke,    ...    8 
Pennstlvanu.        "       Ahl,  Dewart,  Dimmick,  Oillis,  J.  Clancy 
Jones,  Owen  Jones,  Landy,  Leidy,  Mont- 
gomery, Phillips,  and  White,    .    .     .     .11 
Ohio.     ...        ''       Barns,.  Cox,   Groesbeck,  Hall,  Lawrence, 

Miller,  and  Pendleton, f 

Indiana.     .    .        "       Davis,  English,  Foley,  Qregg,  Hughes,  and 

Niblack. 6 

Illinois.     .    .        ''       Marshall,  Morris,  and  Shaw, 3 

Caufornia.     .        **       McKibbin  and  Scott, 2 

These  forty-seven  northern  Democrats,  with  the  slaveholders  of  all 
parties,  constitdted  the  negative  vote  on  the  motion  to  reject  the  bill, 
making  in  all  137,  while  the  af&rmative  included  the  whole  republican 
force,  amounting  to  95  votes  ;  and  the  motion  failed  by  a  majority  of 
forty-seven.  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin  and  Iowa  furnished  no  vote  against  the  rejection  of  this  bilL 
After  the  failure  of  this  motion,  Mr.  Montgomery,  of  Pennsylvania, 
offered  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Crittenden  as  a  substitute  for  the  bill,  and 
it  was  adopted  by  120  ayes  to  112  noes.  The  bill  being  thus  amended, 
passed  the  House  and  was  sent  to  the  Senate  for  concurrence.  The 
Senate  rejected  the  amendment,  as  was  expected.  A  committee  of  con- 
ference after  much  labor  agreed  upon  a  substitute  for  the  bill,  which  was 
finally  passed.  By  it  the  constitution  was  returned  to  Kansas  for  ad<^ 
tion  by  the  people.  But  as  it  was  well  understood  that  most  of  tibe 
people  of  Kansas  were  in  favor  of  a  free  State,  there  was  but  little 
chance  for  its  adoption :  Yet  the  friends  of  African  bondage  in  the 
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SoDftte  continaed  to  press  the  matter  Ot  slayery  in  Kusaa  upon  the 
consideration  of  that  bodj. 

The  admission  had  bee«Q  defeated  agiunst  the  combined  inflaence  of 
the  slaye  power  and  the  democratic  party,  aided  bj  the  ExecnUve,  who 
declared  that  ''^Kansas  was  as  much  a  slaTe  State  as  Oeoi^  or  Sooth 
Carolina." 

^^mj         The  Legislatore  of  New  Tork  haying  passed    resolatioDS 
against  the  admission  of  Kansas  as  a  slave  State,  transmitted 
them  to  Senator  Seward,  who  presented  them  to  the  body  of  which  he 
was  a  member. 

The  RepubHcans  became  still  more  confident  after  this  defeat  <^  the 
slaye  power.  Bat  although  the  great  body  of  that  party  were  hostile  to 
thiB  institntion  of  slavery  upon  political  and  economical  principles,  there 
were  eomparatiyely  few  who  regarded  it  a  crime,  or  asserted  that  life 
and  liberty  were  "gifts  of  Ood,''  lying  behind  and  above  hnmaa  enact* 
ments :  While  the  framers  of  the  Lecompton  Constitation  did  not 
hesitate  to  assert  that  "  the  right  of  property  in  shives  ezisted  before^ 
and  was  higher  than  any  constitntional  sanction  :"  Indeed,  this  moral 
phenomenon  manifests  itself  thronghont  the  history  of  the  American 
Government.  The  advocates  of  oppression,  of  despotism  and  crime, 
have  ever  exhibited  a  boldness  that  almost  commands  respect :  while 
the  advocates  of  liberty,  justice  and  Ghriatianity  have  been  modest,' 
retiring  and  diffident. 

This  defeat  of  the  slave  power  was  more  deeply  felt  by  southern  men 
than  was  generally  understood.  After  the  exclusion  of  slavery  from 
California,  the  supporters  of  that  institution  looked  to  Kansas  as  the 
remaining  source  from  whence  to  add  another  slave  Statie  to  the  Union. 
That  having  failed,  they  seemed  to  comprehend  their  situation.  They 
felt  that  they  were  to  be  rapidly  dwarfed  in  political  power  and  infla- 
ence, preparatory  to  the  final  extinction  of  human  bondage. 
j3jjg^.  Laboring  under  these  gloomy  forebodings,  the  advocates  of 
slavery  appeared  to  feel  that  spirit  of  desperation  which  usually 
precedes  the  overthrow  of  men  and  of  nations.  They  now  spoke  boklly 
of  secession  ;  of  separating  from  the  free  States,  and  gave  distinct  indi- 
cations of  that  subsequent  uprising  in  favor  of  oppression,  which  will  in 
coming  time  form  one  of  the  most  astonishing  incidents  in  the  history  of 
nations. 

The  President,  in  his  annual  message,  had  again  recommended  an 
appropriation  from  the  public  treasury  to  compensate  the  Cuban  slave- 
dealers,  who  professed  to  own  the  people  on  board  the  Spanish  schooner 
^Amlstad."    This  recommendation  was  regarded  by  many  northern 
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members  as  insulting  to  the  people  of  the  free  States.  It  was  so  treated  In 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Mr.  Leach,  of  Michigan,  a  devoted  friend 
of  liberty,  made  an  expose  of  its  absurdity,  and  a  democratic  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  House  C(xifflgned  this  recommendation  of  the 
President  to.the  same  silent  repose  to  which  northern  petitions  had  been 
committed  in  former  days.  This  was  the  fourth  time  that  the  Executive 
had  pressed  upon  Congress  the  propriety  of  approi»riating  the  money  of 
the  people  to  sustain  this  Cuban  slave  trade  ;  but  the  rising  of  those 
Africans,  and  assertion  of  their  liberty,  was  so  palpably  just,  so  evidently 
in  acconiance  with  the  law  of  nature,  that  Executive  influence,  aided  by 
that  of  the  slave  pow^,  could  not  subject  "the  people  of  the  free  States 
to  the  humiliation  of  paying  the  piratical  slavedealers  for  the  loss  of 
their  victims. 

But  the  Senate  treated  the  message  with  greater  reelect.  Mr.  Mason, 
of  Virginia,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  reported  a  bill  grant- 
ing full  indemnity  to  those  slavedealers  :  And  so  zealous  was  the  author 
of  the  bill  for  its  passage,  that  he  obtained  a  vote  making  it  the  spedai 
order,  for  a  day  certain  at  the  next  session,  when  it  was  to  override  all 
other  business  ;  but  learning  the  repeated  fate  of  that  measure  in  ihe 
House  of  Representatives,  and  being  aware  that  Messrs.  Seward,  Sumner 
and  Hale  were  prepared  to  resist  its  passage,  he  failed  to  call  it  up  fbr 
debate,  and  this  &vorite  measure  of  liie  slave  power,  after  a  struggle  of 
nearly  twenty  years^  slept  in  silence. 

While  these  incidents  were  transpuring,  the  people  of  Kansas  bad 
elected  delegates  to  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of  framing  a  free  State 
government.  The  convention  met  at  Tq)eka,  and  agreed  upon  a  con- 
stitution. The '  Legislature  passed  resolutions  in  &vor  of  admissicm 
upon  this  constitution,  and  transmitted  the  resolutions  to  Congress. 
They  were  respectfully  received  and'  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  the 
sUUu3  of  the  territory  in  /regard  to  slavery  afqseared  to  be  estaUished, 
although  the  slave  power  interposed  every  obstacle  that  could  delay 
its  admission  as  a  State. 

The  advocates  of  human  bondage  now  realized  their  condition. 
California  was  free:  All  efforts  to  create  a  war  with  Spain,  in 
order  to  obtain  Cuba,  had  failed,  and.  the  Ostend  Manifesto  had 
fallen  into  apparent  contempt.  The  last  and  greatest  effort  to  extend 
slavery  into  Kansas  had  been  defeated,  notwithstanding  the  entire 
influence  of  the  Executive  and  of  ^e  denuxaratic  party  had  been  ear- 
nestly exerted  in  favor  of  the  measure :  and  it  was  evident  that  bo 
f^^her  extension  of  the  institution  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  TJnitod 
States  could  be  hoped  for :  The  slave  power  found  its  energiei  fnnr 
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lyzed,  its  infloence  dissipated,  and  its  prestige  lost.  The  popular  feel- 
ing of  the  free  States  had  been  awakened  to  its  moral  and  political 
crimes :  yet  its  devotees  determined  on  one  more  effort  to  extend  the 
ins^tntion  and  increase  its  power  for  maintaining  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent goyemment,  before  leaying  that  which  had  so  long  protected 
and  cherished  it. 

.gj^.  An  expedition  to  Central  America  for  the  purpose  of  conquest 
was  now  agitated  among  the  people  of  the  slare  States.  That 
country  was  well  adapted  to  slare  labor.  The  people  were  supposed  to 
'  be  somewhat  effeminate,  and  unprepared  to  defend  themselyes  agunst 
an  invading  force.  William  Walker,  of  Alabama,  appeared  to  be  the 
masterspirit  of  this  piratical  foray  upon  an  unoffending  people  :  while 
many  leading  men  of  .the  slave  States  were  said  to  be  active  in  ludiiig 
him  with  men  and  money  to  carry  out  his  design.  Indeed  so  fully 
were  the  people  of  the  slave  States  identified  with  this  unlawful  atid 
unauthorized  invadon  of  Central  America,  that  no  man  of  the  South 
was  known  to  oppose  it.  The  subject  was  openly  approved  and  encou- 
raged by  some  of  the  southern  newspapers,  while  it  is  not  known  that  a 
paper  in  either  of  the  slave  States  openly  condemned  it.  It  was  said  by 
Walker,  and  believed  by  the  public,  that  he  held  conversations  with  the  . 
President  and  other  high  ofiBcers  of  Government,  stating  to  them  his 
intentions ;  and  Walker  himself  asserted  that  he  had  the  President's 
tacit  consent  to  fit  out  the  expedition,  which  was  a  most  palpable 
violation  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  of  the  law  of  nations. 
He  went  so  far  as  to  publish  what  appeared  to  be  a  correspondence 
between  himself  and  the  Federal  Execntive  on  the  snbject,  and  which  is 
yet  uncontradicted  by  President  Bachanan  :  bat  the  popular  disgust  of 
the  North  became  apparent.  The  northern  press  spoke  out  manfully  in 
condemnation  of  all  who  aided  or  approved  of  this  ontrage  upon  inter- 
national as  well  as  municipal  law  :  and  the  President  appeared  to  feel 
constrained  to  make  an  effort  to  suppress  the  movement.  Whether 
this  effort  was  made  in  good  faith  or  not,  is  a  question  which  the  writer 
is  not  authorized  to  pass  upon,  but  it  is  due  to  the  truth  of  history  that 
he  should  say  the  President  at  that  time  could  not  have  suppressed  this 
expedition  gotten  up  among  a  people,  all  of  whom  were  in  favor 
of  it. 

It  consisted  of  a  few  hundred  men  and  three  ships.  They  left  our 
shores  and  landed  in  Nicaragua.  Walker  issued  a  proclamation  declar- 
ing the  establishment  of  a  new  government,  constituting  slavery  one  of 
its  essential  elements. 

The  public  indignation  became  so  manifest  after  the  expedition  had 
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d^Murted,  that  the  President  gare  orders  to  Commodore  Paulding  to 
porsoe  Walker  and  bring  him  back  to  the  United  States. 

Walker  was  a  man  of  daring  and  enterprise.  He  was  cmel  and 
despotic.  Bat  placed  in  that  sickly  climate,  with  little  food  and  leas 
medical  attendance,  his  force  diminished  as  he  adyanced,  nntil  he  fonnd 
himself  nnable  to  proceed  farther.  He  was  soon  sorroanded  by  greatly 
superior  nombers,  and  appearances  indicated  that  justice  might  speedily 
be  executed  upon  him  and  his  followers. 

In  the  meantime  the  brave  old  commodore,  dreaming  of  no  ^^^ 
deception,  bat  regarding  it  his  duty  to  bring  back  Walker,  and 
having  reached  the  coast,  sent  all  his  disposable  force  in  pursuit,  and 
Walker  and  his  men  were  rescued  firom  the  grasp  of  an  outraged  peo- 
ple, by  the  men  sent  to  arrest  and  bring  them  to  the  United  States, 
in  order  that  Justice  might  be  executed  upon  them. 

This  faithfol  and  literal  execution  of  orders  by  the  gallant  commo- 
dore, appeared  to  have  been  unexpected  by  the  President,  as  well  as 
by  the  slave  power.  Walker  was  now  in  the  Umted  States,  and  in 
the  custody  of  their  officers :  Yet  no  effident  movement  for  his  pun- 
ishment was  made  ;  and  southern  statesmen,  with  characteristic  effront- 
ery, charged  both  the  President  and  Commodore  Paulding  with  the 
exercise  of  unlawful  authority  in  arresting  Walker  and  his  men  while 
within  the  tetrUory  of  a  foreign  power.  It  was  admitted  that  he  had 
viohited  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  would  have  been  liable  to 
punishment  had  he  been  arrested  on  the  water ;  but  inasmuch  as  he 
was  captured  on  landf  they  contended  that  the  whole  proceeding  was 
void,  and  they  demanded  the  discharge  of  WaUl^^  &Qd  his  men. 

The  President,  always  subservient  to  the  slave  power,  directed  the 
discharge  of  Walker,  not  because  he  was  innocent,  nor  because  he  was 
not  properly  held  under  the  laws,  but  for  the  reason  that  he  had  been 
arrested  on  kund  and  not  on  water.  The  absurdity  of  the  principle  that 
Walker  ought  to  escape  punishment  because  he  had  been  arrested  vrithin 
another  government  by  consent  of  that  government,  will  at  once  enable 
the  reader  to  comprehend  both  the  effironteiy  of  the  slave  power  and 
the  abject  obsequiousness  of  the  Executive. 

The  Senate,  by  resolution,  called  on  the  President  for  such  corres- 
pondence and  information  touching  the  capture  of  Walker  and  his  men 
by  Commodore  Paulding,  as  might  be  in  possession  of  the  Executive. 
In  answer  to  this  resolution,  the  President  spoke  mildly  of  Walker's 
offence,  and  explicitly  disapproved  of  kis  capture  on  land.  The  message 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  f^oreign  Affairs,  of  which  Mr.  Mason 
was  chairman.    He  made  a  report^  concurring  in  the  views  of  the  Presi- 
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denty  and  strongly  cengnring  Commodore  Panlding  for-  the  Oeuthfal  per- 
formance of  his  duties.  There  was  mnch  debate  on  this  resolatioiL 
Slaveholding  Senators  approved  Walker's  expedition,  and  were  there- 
fore onwillmg  to  hear  it  denounced. 

The  subject  also  attracted  much  attention  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatires.  Southern  members  justified  Walker  and  his  expedition,  wUQe 
the  advocates  of  human  rights  denounced  the  invasion  of  Nicaragua  m 
an  infraction  of  natural  and  of  international  law,  for  the  worse  thea 
piratical  object  of  establishing  slavery  therein.  They  ridiculed  the  idea 
that  Walker's  capture  on  land  constituted  any  reason  why  he  should  not 
be  punished  :  Showed  that  if  any  one  had  a  right  to  complain  of  the 
fbrce  which  captured  Walker,  it  misst  be  the  government  of  Nicaragua, 
with  whose  consent  the  arrest  was  made :  That  the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  Walker  was  not  affected  by  the  place  of  his  capture^  and  that 
nothing  short  of  slaveholding  audacity  would  raise  the  objection,  and 
nothing  short  of  abject  servility  would  admit  the  validity  of  sach  «a 
argument. 

But  these  troubles'  to  the  slave  power  came  not  alone.  As  it  wae 
known  that  slaves  were  imported  into  the  southern  States,  and  the 
American  Executive  was  supposed  to  connive  at  this  crime,  which  our 
nation  and  laws  had  pronounced  "  piracy,"  the  British  Oovemment  sent 
cruisers  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  watch  for  piratical  slavedealers.  These 
cruisers,  while  seeking  for  men  who  had  waged  a  piratical  war  upon  ha- 
-man  nature,  interrupted  some  suspected  American  merchantmen  so  far 
as  to  ascertain  that  they  were  "  Americans,"  and  not  "  pirates."  The 
masters  of  these  ships,  on  reaching  the  United  States,  sympathizing 
with  the  slave  interests,  made  complaint  of  having  been  stopped  on  their 
voyage  by  British  cruisers  who  claimed  to  exercise  the  **  right  of  searcH.^ 
This  right  of  search  claimed  by  England  in  tune  of  war  to  examine  the 
manifests  and  cargoes  of  neutral  powers  had  constituted  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal causes  of  the  war  of  1812,  and  the  very  name  was  odious  to  the 
American  people.  The  slave  power  understood  this  cruising  in  the  West 
India  seas  and  in  the  Gulf  as  an  imputation  upon  the  **  peculiar  insti- 
tution," and  became  excited,  threatening  vengeance  upon  Britain  for 
"  thus  attempting  to  put  down  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,**  as 
they  expressed  it.  The  hereditary  jealousy  and  long  cherished  prejudices 
of  American  sailors  in  regard  to  England  as  a  maritime  power  did  not 
fail  to  exaggerate  every  case  in  which  an  American  ship  had  been  visited 
by  British  oflBcers. 

On  the  14th  May,  Mr.  Bright,  of  Indiana,  presented  a  resolution 
calling  on  the  President  for  any  information  which  might  be  in  his 
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possession  toaching  encroachments  upon  onr  commerce  in  the  Qulf 
of  Mexico.* 

The  President,  in  answer  to  the  resolution,  commnnicated  sach  infor 
mation  as  he  possessed,  and  the  whole  subject  was  referred  to  the  Oom- 
mittee  oh  Foreign  Relations. 

On  the  25th  May,  Mr.  Mason,  chairman  of  the  committee,  made  a 
report,  setting  forth  the  doctrine  asserted  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  our  mids- 
ter  at  London,  in  1838,  that  British  cruisers,  while  searching  for  slave- 
dealers  declared  pirates  by  England  and  the  United  States,  have  no 
right  to  intercept  the  progress  of  a  suspected  ship  bearing  the  American 
flag,  even  to  ascertain  whether  it  be  engaged  in  the  slave  trade  or  in 
lawful  commerce. 

This  doctrine  had  been  met  and  combated  by  Mr.  Adams  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  apparently  abandoned  by  the  American 
Government  in  1842,  when,  by  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  the  British 
ambassador  not  only  refused  to  acknowledge  the  exemption  of  suspected 
vessels  from  such  inquiry,  but  the  American  Qovemment  agreed  to  fur- 
nish a  naval  force  to  be  kept  near  the  African  coast  for  the  purpose  of 
suppressing  the  slave  trade. 

It  appeared  clear  to  the  judgment  of  reflecting  men,  that  every  ^^^g^ 
master  of  a  ship  who  detested  the  traffic  in  slaves,  would  gladly 
exhibit  his  innocence  whenever  suspected.  It  was  equally  plain  that 
no  nation  who  held  the  slave  trade  in  just  execration,  would  complain  of 
such  interruption  of  its  ships  when  suspected  of  being  engaged  in  that 
inhuman  traffic.  But  it  was  the  intention  of  the  slave  interest  to  reaiBt 
the  exercise  of  this  legitimate  power  and  duty  by  Great  Britain  and  by 
our  own  national  ships,  as  southern  men  were  at  that  tune  notorioudy 
engaged  in  the  importation  of  slaves  :  and  strange  to  say,  not  a  Repub- 
lican in  the  Senate  uttered  a  word  against  this  arrogant  doctrine,  which 
had  been  so  successfully  resisted  by  Mr.  Adams  eighteen  years  pre- 
viously. On  the  contrary,  Messrs.  Hale  and  Seward,,  and  Wilson  and 
Wade  united  in  supporting  the  doctrine  contended  for  by  slavedealers 
and  successfully  resisted  by  the  advocates  of  liberty  for  twenty  years 
previously.  The  resolutions  of  Mr.  Mason,  evidently  concocted  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  our  ships  engaged  in  the  slave  trade  from  visita- 
tion by  British  cruisers,  were  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Senate :  and  the  inflaeucc  of  that  body  was  prostituted  to  protecting 
the  slave  merchants  of  the  United  States  from  merited  punishment. 
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The  sul^ect  was  also  debated  in  the  House/ where  the  doctrines  -aaaert- 
ed  by  nnanimons  vote  of  the  Senate  were  characterized  as  a  code  for  tbe 
protection  and  encooragement  of  "  American  piracy."  In  thftt  body 
the  doctrines  enunciated  by  Lord  Palmerston,  and  maintained  by  Mr. 
Adams,  were  reiterated  and  supported  by  argument. 

In  a  former  chapter  the  reader  has  been  informed,  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  compensation  was  obtained  for  slayes  deported  by  the 
British  army  and  navy  after  the  treaty  of  Ghent  had  be^  entered  into. 
A  list  of  all  skves  lost  after  enteriog  into  that  treaty  was  nuMie  out, 
and  when  compensation  hadlbeen  obtained  from  the  British  Ooyemment, 
notice  was  given  to  claimants  to  make  proof  of  their  loss  and  receiye 
the  money.  At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  it  was  found  that  many 
claimants  had  preferred  fraudulent  demands  for  slaves  which  they  had 
not  lost.  These  fraudulent  demands  had  swelled  the  amount  received 
from  the  British  Government  much  above  the  real  loss  of  slaves.  This 
surplus  remained  in  the  treasury,  and  southern  slaveholders,  emboldened 
by  the  success  of  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  "  Wigg,"  heretofore  men- 
;tioned,  now  presented  a  list  of  slaves  said  to  have  been  really  lost  at  the 
close  of  the  war  of  1812,  but  not  claimed  until  the  present  session.  Al- 
j)hia  Jennings  claimed  four  slaves;  Henry  A.  Wise,  one;  Ann  Robin- 
son, one;  Edward  Reed  claimed  a  husband,  wife,  and  four  children  ; 
Mary  Martin,  one  slave. 

Mr.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  presented  the  claims  and  reported  the  bill  in 
favor  of  paying  for  them.  He  and  Mr.  Pugh,  of  Ohio,  argued  in  favor 
of  tbe  bill.  Mr.  Hale  frankly  avowed  his  hostility  to  the  bill,  as  it 
acknowledged  property  in  human  flesh.  Mr.  Hamlin,  of  Maine,  stated 
that  he  was  unable  to  find  sufficient  facts  to  require  him  to  look  into  the 
principles  of  the  claim.  Mr.  Mason  declared  that  Great  Britain  had 
paid  over  the  money,  and  he  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  debate  the 
opinions  of  Mr.  Hale,  as  the  humanitarian  views  of  Great  Britain  toere 
becoming  modified. 

Mr.  Seward,  of  New  York,  said  he  was  a  member  of  the  committee 
who  reported  the  bill,  that  he  had  opposed  it  in  committee,  and  now  op- 
posed it.  He  declared  that  no  condition  of  thing s^  no  draimstafices^  no  con- 
sideratianSj  should  induce  him  to  vote  for  any  bill  that  recognized  property 
in  man.  He  stated  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  admit  that  the  people  or 
government  of  Great  Britain  were  modifying  their  views  in  regard  to 
slavery.  The  bill,  however,  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  32  to  15. 
Messrs.  Allen,  of  Rhode  Island  ;  Broderick,  of  California  ;  Doolittle,  of 
Wisconsin  ;  Pitch,  of  Jndiana  ;  Pugh,  of  Ohio  ;  Stuart,  of  Michigan  ; 
and  Wright,  of  JNew  Jersey,  voting  with  the  slaveholders. 
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In  the  House,  of  Bepresentatiyes  the  character  of  these  daims  was  ex- 
posed by  Hon.  Philemon  Bliss,  of  Ohio,  a  modest,  retiring  man,  bat  an 
able  and  zealous  defender  of  tmth  and  jostice  :  The  bill  was  defeated. 
Daring  this  debate  Mr.  Qamett^  of  Yirginia,  became  personally  insalt- 
ing  towards  the  anthor  for  opposing  the  bill.  He  was  a  slaveholding 
Virginian,  and  amoag  the  first  in  that  State  to  encoorage  and  pro* 
mote  the  rebellion  which  occnrred  two  years  sabseqaently.'*' 

•  At  tbe  eommancement  of  the  nbcIHon  Ctanett  noeired  a  briga4l«^g«Mnl^  etmmtaiiQn  in 
Oie  Confodflrtte  lervlee,  ind  feU  %t  the  btttle  of  Antleiem,  In  180. 
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CHAPTER  XXVm. 

OHAHOS    07   POPULAR   8KNTDUNT— PBSSIDSMT's    MBSSAGE— TBS   **  AMUnAD^ 

SLAYXS. 

jjiQ^j  During  the  recess  of  the'  thirty-fifth  Congress,  the  people  of 
Eansa.s  elected  delegates  to  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing a  constitution  and  State  government.  Thej  met  at  Leavenworth, 
and  performed  the  duty  assigned  them,  adopting  measures  for  demand- 
ii^  admission  to  the  Union  ;  and  at  the  reassembling  of  Congress  the 
cause  of  liberty  appeared  more  cheering  than  it  had  at  any  time  during 
the  preceding  half  century.  Resistance  to  the  encroachments  of  the 
slave  power  had  become  the  sentiment  of  the  northern  people  ;  submis- 
sion to  slaveholding  dictation  had  become  unpopular  ;  northern  members 
of  Congress  no  longer  turned  pale  or  trembled  at  the  frowns  or  the 
threats  of  slaveholders.  Yet  a  clftss  of  servile  politicians  appeared  per- 
fectly unconscious  of  the  moral  and  political  change  that  wafl  going 
on  around  them.  They  seemed  to  unagine  that,  like  themselves,  the 
world  was  approaching  a  fossilized  insensibility. 

There  were  also  ambitious  men,  those  who  had  opposed  the  republican 
organization  until  its  success  became  certain  ;  they  then  joined  it  for  the 
purpose  of  being  in  a  majority.  They  could  not  readily  assume  a  leading 
position  in  a  party  which  they  had  long  opposed.  These  men  were 
anxious  for  some  change  of  parties  that  would  place  them  more  conspicu- 
ously before  the  public  ;  and  it  was  clearly  foreseen  that  the  cause  of 
human  rights  was  to  be  in  far  less  danger  from  the  slave  power  than 
from  timid  Conservatives  and  ambitious  politicians,  who,  having  long 
served  in  the  whig  and  democratic  parties,  were  anxious  to  resuscitate  the 
ancient  policy  of  those  organizations,  of  avowing  no  moral  truth  or  es- 
sential principle  by  which  political  partisans  were  to  be  judged,  or  to  the 
support  of  which  they  might  be  committed.  This  class  of  men  were  look- 
ing at  Presidential  elections,  contemplating  the  means  of  elevating  thcm- 
flclves  and  friends  to  office,  while  others  were  toiling  for  the  reformation 
of  the  Government. 

The  President,  in  his  annual  message,  represented  the  excitement  in 
Kansas  as  dying  away  ;  which  was  very  true,  as  the  armed  forces  of  the 
slave  States  had  left,  and  the  advocates  of  a  free  State  were  quietly 
pursuing  their  own  happiness.     He  next  asserted  that  there  was  a  gone- 
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ral  acquieficence  in  the  deddon  of  the  Sapreme  Oourt  that  a  master 
might  carry  his  slaves  as  property  into  any  territory  of  the  United  States^ 
and  hold  them  ijudcr  the  guardianship  of  the  Federal  Constitation  :  And 
then  declared  that  it  had  been  settled  at  the  last  session  of  Congress 
that  the  people  of  a  territory  had  the  right  under  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion to  come  into  the  Union  with  or  without  slavery. 

He  next  avowed  that  all  resistance  to  the  usurped  government  in  Kan- 
sas had  ceased,  and  that  all  opposition  to  it  had  been  a  resistance  to 
rightful  authority  ;  and  characterized  the  efforts  of  the  people  of  Kansas 
in  favor  of  the  Topeka  Constitution,  and  against  that  framed  at  Lecomp- 
ton,  as  grave  errors. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  historian's  duty  to  explain  these  official  statements, 
and  it  is  beyond  his  power  to  reconcile  them  with  truth  as  demonstrated 
by  acknowledged  facts.  So  far  from  acquiescing  in  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  that  a  master  may  carry  his  slaves  into  any  territory  of 
the  United  States  and  hold  them  under  the  protection  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  the  feeling  of  hostility  agamst  the  decision  was  much 
stronger  than  when  it  was  first  published.  It  was  however  true  that 
resistance  to  the  usurped  authority  in  Kansas  had  necessarily  ceased,  as 
no  attempts  to  enforce  that  authority  was  then  being  made. 

But  it  is  due  to  President  Buchanan  to  say,  that  during  the  last  two 
years  of  his  administration  a  strange  hallucination  appears  to  have  be- 
clouded his  intellect.  His  whole  energies  were  exerted  to  suppress  the 
rising  spirit  of  liberty,  and  to  make  the  people  believe  that  amid 
civil  war  no  discontent  was  exhibited.  His  assertion  that  the  people 
were  reconciled  to  the  decision  of  the  Court  declaring  human  beings 
property  was  wholly  inexplicable.  The  doctrine  had  long  been  urged  by 
the  slave  power.  It  had  ever  been  repudiated  by  Congress,  and  at  the 
date  of  this  message  it  was  looked  upon  with  deep  detestation  by  every 
Republican.  In  attempting  to  uphold  this  Atheism,  the  Supreme  Court 
had  brought  upon  itself  the  disapprobation  of  the  people,  and  had  dissi- 
pated its  influence. 

The  President  stated  in  his  message,  that  the  people  of  Kan-  _^ 
sas  had  formed  a  new  constitution,  but  argued  that  they  ought  not 
to  be  admitted  until  their  population  should  reach  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants necessary  to  constitute  a  congressional  district ;  nor  did  he  appear 
conscious  that  while  the  territory  had  a  far  less  number  of  inhabitants 
he  had  urged  its  admission  under  a  slaveholding  constitution,  had  even 
declared  it  a  **  slaveholding  State  as  much  as  Georgia  or  South  CaroHnaJ' 

The  President  presumed  so  much  upon  his  influence  with  the  people, 
that  he  now  urged  the  acquisition  of  Cuba.    He  had  while  mmister  at 
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London  met  other  diplomatic  aathorities  of  the  United  States  at  Ostend, 
and  nnited  with  them  in  adyising  the  acquisition  of  that  island.  Bat 
the  advise  was  unheeded,  and  now  he  urged  it  in  his  annual  message. 
There  was  bat  one  argament  in  favor  of  this  robbery  of  Spab;  bj  wrest- 
ing from  her  that  rich  island,  it  would  increase  the  power  of  slavery  in 
the  Government,  while  it  would  diminish  that  of  freedom  in  a  corre^ 
spending  ratio.  But  every  circumstance  tended  to  show  that  the  Presi- 
dent's bias  m  favor  of  slavery  arose  ttom  a  paralysis  of  his  moral  sensi- 
l^ties,  and  that  stupid  dogma  of  a  darker  age,  which  forbade  him  to 
connect  moral  duties  with  political  action.  - 

As  a  further  evidence  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  devotion  to  slavery,  h€ 
again  recommended  the  payment  of  money  firom  the  public  treasury  to 
the  slavedealers  claiming  to  own  the  persons  on  board  the  *'  Amistad.** 
The  anxiety  of  the  President  and  of  the  slave  power  to  obtain  indemnity 
in  this  case,  appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  desire  to  reverse  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  previous  votes  of  Congress  on  the 
object.  '  An  of  those  decisions  admitted  that  these  degraded  heathen 
held  from  God  the  same  right  to  live  and  enjoy  liberty  that  white  men 
possessed.  They  went  so  far  as  to  admit  that  in  slaying  the  captain 
and  cook  in  order  to  regain  their  liberty,  the  Africans  committed 
to  crime,  and  were  justly  liable,  to  no  punishment.  The  natural  con- 
clusion followed,  that  every  slave  has  the  right  to  liberty,  and  if  he 
can  obtain  it  only  by  slaying  his  master,  be  may  do  so  with  impunity. 
This  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  of  the 
Government  at  its  formation,  which  the  slave  power  had  long  labored  to 
subvert. 

jg^.  At  an  early  period  in  the  session,  Mr.  Slidell,  of  Louisiana, 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  reported  a  bill  for  the 
acquisition  of  Cuba  ;  and  Mr.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  in  speaking  upon  it, 
gave  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  democratic  party  were  prepared  to 
respond  to  the  President's  view  on  that  subject  ;  but  it  was  equally 
obvious  that  the  northern  members  of  that  party  were  not  prepared  for 
immediate  action  in  favor  of  the  measure  ;  and  after  a  long  debate,  it 
was  laid  aside  and  never  again  brought  up  for  debate. 

The  capture  of  Walker  and  his  followers  in  Nicaragua,  and  bringing 
them  back  to  the  United  States,  appeared  to  be  a  death-blow  to  further 
conquest  of  territory  for  the  extension  of  slavery,  and  the  friends  of  that 
institution  struggled  hard  during  this  session  to  adopt  resolutions  con- 
demning Commodore  Paulding  for  pursuing  Walker  on  land  and  cap- 
turing him  ;  but  theur  efforts  failed.  Northern  Democrats  began  to  iSud 
there  was  a  point  beyond  which  the  people  would  not  be  led  in  support 
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of  slavery.  The  resolutions  referred  to  were  not  only  rejected  ;  bat 
others  approving  his  conduct,  and  tendering  him  the  thanks  of  Congress 
for  the  fiedthfiil  execution  of  his  orders,  were  adopted. 

This  result  appeared  to  extinguish  the  last  ray  of  hope  for  the  ^g^^ 
extension  of  slavery.  Cuba  could  not  be  obtdned  ;  conquest  in 
Central  America  could  no  longer  be  hoped  for  ;  and  the  curse  of  human 
bondage  was  limited,  and  its  boundaries  established.  On  every  side  of 
it  liberty,  triumphant  and  prosperous,  was  rapidly  developing  blessings 
to  mankind,  llie  age  was  characterized  by  the  progress  of  human 
thought :  Christian  civilization  was  advancing.  Observation,  experience, 
philosophy  and  religion  combined  to  teach  mankind  that  jiutke  to  all 
men :  the  enjoyment  of  life,  of  liberty  and  happiness  by  all,  was  the 
design  of  the  Creator  and  the  legitimate  object  of  human  governments. 

Justice  began  to  assert  her  prerogative  in  the  Oovemment ;  and  the 
fate  of  slavery  appeared  to  be  written  upon  the  tablet  of  the  heavens 
above  us,  and  of  nature  around  us.  The  times  seemed  propitious  for  the 
introduction  of  practical  measures  to  restore  the  Government  to  its 
original  purpose  by  repealing  those  enactments  that  sustamed  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery.  While  the  bill  making  appropriations  for  legidative 
and  judicial  purposes  in  Kansas  was  before  the  Senate,  Mr.  Hale  pn>> 
posed  an  iimendment,  repealing  the  first  section  of  the  law  of  the  last 
session  for  admitting  Kansas  to  ihe  Union  ;  but  after  a  long  debate,  the 
amendment  was  rejected.  Similar  efforts  were  also  made  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  but  they  also  failed.  And  it  became  evident  thai 
the  popular  mmd  was  not  yet  fully  prepared  for  positive  action  in  favof 
of  human  rights. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

VBS  RAID  OF  JOHN    BROWN    IN  YIBOINIA — MEEnNO    OF    THK    THIBTr-SIXni 

CONGRESS— CONTEST  FOR  SFEAEER — THE  RIGHTS  OF  THE  SULTB  STATKS 

THE   SENATE  USURPS  .  JUDICIAL  POWERS — CONFLICT  BETWEEN  FKDERAL  AND 
STATE  RIGHTS — THE  PRESIDENTL4L  ELECHON. 

^^g^  J  During  the  dyil  war  in  EaDsas,  indiyidnals  became  aocnstomed 
to  scenes  of  blood  and  cmeltj.  Among  them  was  John  Brown, 
s  natiye  of  Massachusetts,  a  man  of  that  ordinary  education  which  it 
is  the  pride  of  that  State  to  bestow  upon  all  her  children.  He  had  a 
large  fiimily  of  sons,  educated  as  their  father  had  been,  and  posBesang 
in  a  good  degree  his  qualities  of  mind.  Three  of  these  sons  early  emi- 
grated to  Kansas,  and  when  the  ciyil  war  broke  out  there,  the  father 
followed  them,  in  order  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  their  sitnations. 
One  of  the  sons  was  barbarously  murdered  for  his  devotion  to  freedom  : 
and  another  was  captured,  subjected  to  such  abuse  and  sulTering,  that 
insanity  relieved  him  from  the  consciousness  of  his  condition. 

These  tilings  aroused  the  feelings  of  the  father,  who,  attended  bj  a 
younger  sod,  took  the  field.  He  was  bold  and  unmoved  amid  dangers, 
maintaining  the  exercise  of  his  judgment  under  the  most  trying  circum- 
stances. He  distinguished  himself  on  several  occasions,  and  soon  became 
a  leader,  and  visited  retributive  justice  on  several  of  the  invaders,  some 
of  whom  were  said  to  have  been  executed  under  his  advice  and 
direction. 

After  the  termination  of  hostilities  in  Kansas,  Brown  returned  to 
Ohio  and  New  England.  He  at  all  times,  wherever  he  went,  urged  upon 
the  people  of  the  free  States  the  positive  duty  of  emancipating  the  slaves 
held  in  bondage  by  our  southern  brethren. 

In  the  course  of  the  spring  and  summer  of  1859,  be  appears  to  have 
engaged  the  services  of  a  number  of  active,  energetic  and  bold  men. 
He  also  rented  a  small  farm  some  three  miles  from  "  Harpers  Ferry," 
on  the  Maryland  side  of  the  Potomac.  He  and  bis  followers  took  pos- 
session of  the  farm  and  dwelling-bouse  in  September.  In  that  building 
he  deposited  his  arms  and  ammunition.  In  October,  a  number  of 
negroes  suddenly  gathered  to  his  standard  ;  their  masters  were  in  some 
instances  seized  by  Brown  and  his  followers,  and  held  as  prisoners, 
while  he  took  possession  of  the  public  buildings  at  **  Harpers  Ferry^" 
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eyidently  intending  to  hold  possession  of  them  while  the  other  portion 
of  his  forces,  with  the  n^oes,  shoold  escape  to  the  mountains,  where  he 
intended  to  follow  them,  and  thence  escape  to  Pennsylvania  :  but  thej 
were  soon  surrounded  and  fired  upon.  His  two  sons  and  two  others  of  his 
followers  were  killed,  and  himself  wonnded,  when  he  and  his  party 
surrendered.  The  slaves  returned  to  their  masters,  and  those  who  were 
expected  to  lead  them  into  the  mountains  fled. 

The  incident  appeared  to  strike  Virginia  and  the  whole  South  with 
astonishment.  Throughout  that  State  troops  were  called  into  senrice. 
Arms  were  prepared  and  ammunition  obtamed,  while  wonder  and  amaae- 
ment  sat  on  every  countenance. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  caught  the  alarm ;  called  out  the 
militia  of  the  District  of  Columbia ;  sent  United  States  troops  to 
"  Harpers  Ferry  f  ordered  arms  and  ammunition  to  be  placed  in  ^ 
City  Hall  of  Washington,  where  they  could  be  obtained  on  the  shortest 
notice,  in  case  the  slaves  should  rise  ;  while  the  governor  and  people  of 
Virginia  appeared  to  regard  themselves  as  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive 
slave  insurrection. 

There  was  at  that  tune  an  election  pending  in  New  York  and  in  New 
Jersey.  Members  of  the  democratic  party,  thinking  that  great  odium 
would  attach  to  those  who  sympathized  with  Brown,  now  sought  to  in- 
volve the  republican  party  in  the  transaction.  A  committee  of  demo* 
cratic  gentlemen  in  the  city  of  New  York  were  appointed  to  ascertain 
and  report  facts  concerning  this  invasion ;  and  the  democratic  press, 
at  all  times  licentious,  now  casting  off  all  restrunt,  attempted  to 
involve  the  best  men  of  the  nation  in  this  raid,  charging  them  with 
having  stimulated  Brown  to  make  an  attempt  to  free  the  negroes  of 
that  State. 

Brown,  wounded  and  a  prisoner,  was  visited  by  Senator  ^^j^ 
Mason,  of  Virginia,  and  Hon.  C.  L.  Vallandigham,  of  Ohio, 
who  endeavored  to  draw  from  him  matter  that  would  implicate  Bepnb* 
licans.  Their  conversations  with  him  were  published,  professing  to  impBf 
cate  the  author.  He  at  once  replied  in  a  card  published  in  Philadel- 
phia, where  he  happened  to  be  on  business,  declaring  that  the  murder 
of  Brown's  son  in  Kansas,  and  the  barbarities  exercised  in  that  territory 
under  democratic  influence  had  impelled  Brown  to  pursue  the  course 
which  he  had  adopted.  In  response  to  this  card,  an  advertisement  ap. 
peared  in  the  papers  pubhsbed  at  Bichmond,  Virginia,  promising  a 
bounty  of  ten  thousand  dollars  to  any  one  who  would  bring  the  person 
of  the  author  to  that  city  alive ;  or  five  thousand  for  his  head. 

In  the  meantime  Governor  Wise,  of  Virginia,  and  other  southern 
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men  of  distinction  endeaTorecl  to  magnify  this  transaction  and  gfre  ft 
Importance.  A  nnmber  of  the  fc^owers  of  Brown  were  captored,  and 
an  of  these,  as  well  as  Brown  himself,  were  tried  for  treason  against  the 
State  of  Yirginia,  convicted,  and  executed. 

The  committee  appointed  bj  the  democratic  meeting  in  New  York, 
made  report,  asserting  in  substance  that  Senator  Hale,  the  Hon.  Oerritt 
Smith,  the  author,  and  others,  w^re  inrolved  in  the  insurrection  which 
Brown  had  excited.  Bat  on  receiving  offidal  notice  to  appear  befbre  the 
judiciary  to  answer  for  the  libel,  they  acknowledged  the  error,  paid  costs 
and  connsel  fees  ;  and  legal  proceedings  against  them  were  discontinnod. 

The  Hon.  William  H.  Seward,  of  New  York,  having  retnmed  ftnom  a 
European  tour,  soon  foimd  that  a  bounty  of  thirty  thousand  dollarB  was 
bidden  in  the  papers  of  Richmond  for  the  delivery  of  his  head  in  that 
dty.  For  these  manifestations  of  barbarism,  salted  only  to  the  daiker 
ages,  the  author  heard  no  explanation. 

^j^ ,  It  was  onder  these  circumstances  that  the  thirty-sixth  Gongreas 
assembled.  A  large  majority  in  the  House  of  Represcfntativea  were 
Republicans.  They  were  men  of  talents  and  patriotism  ;  bot  were 
wanting  in  that  expericuce  which  was  necessary  to  take  the  proper  ad- 
vantages of  their  position.  Most  of  them  had  been  elected  for  the  first 
time.  Members  of  the  old  whig  organization  had  been  educated  In 
the  belief  that  the  avowal  of  no  principles,  and  the  assuming  of  no  defi- 
nite position,  constituted  the  highest  policy. 

Their  first  duty  was  to  elect  a  Speaker  ;  but  they  selected  no  candi* 
date  before  entering  upon  the  baUot,  and  instead  of  supporting  an  in- 
dividual, as  many  as  six  candidates  were  voted  for. 

Soon  as  the  result  of  the  first  ballot  had  been  declared,  Mr.  Clark,  of 
Missouri,  a  democratic  slaveholder,  with  the  apparent  intention  of  em- 
barrassing the  Republicans,  insisted  on  presenting  a  resolution  declaring 
that  '^  the  doctrines  contained  in  a  book  entitled  '  The  Impending  Crisis 
of  the  South,  how  to  mut  U,^  written  by  one  Hilton  R.  Helper,  of  North 
Oarolma,  are  insurrectionary,  hostile  to  the  domestic  peace  and  tranquil- 
lity of  the  whole  country  ;  and  that  no  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives who  has  recommended  that  work  is  fit  to  be  Speaker  of  this 
House." 

The  work  referred  to  consisted  merely  of  a  compendium  of  facta 
showing  the  effects  of  slavery  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  southern  States, 
and  had  been  recommended  by  nearly  every  Republican  member  of  the 
previous  Congress  ;  and  Mr.  Clark  proceeded  to  enforce  the  propriety  of 
the  resolution  by  a  speech  ;  while  northern  members  insisted  on  pro* 
ceedmg  with  the  ballot. 
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Bat  the  arrogance  of  Mr.  Clai^  was  eqoal  to  that  of  his  propoflition 
setting  at  defiance  all  parliamentary  order  as  wdi  as  propriety  ;  he  pro- 
ceeded to  represent  the  book  as  advising  the  people  of  the  ''  Union  to 
stop  at  nothing  nntil  they  pat  out  of  pnl^  life,  disfinuichlsed,  and  mar- 
dered  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants.'' 

This  unfounded  imputation  appears  to  have  alarmed  Mr.  Eilgore,  of 
Indiana^  who  interrupted  Mr.  Clark,  denying  all  isympathy  with  the 
doctrine  set  forth  in  the  book,  and  begged  Mr.  Clu'k  to  withhold 
further  remark  until  gentlemen  who  had  recommended  the  work  could 
explain  theur  action,  protesting  that  he  and  his  people  were  coin 
seryative. 

This  indecent  haste  of  Mr.  Kilgore  to  manifest  his  own  pusilanimity 
proToked  the  contempt  of  Mr.  Clark,  who  merely  replied  that  he  was 
**  glad  the  gentleman  vxis  /keing  from  the  wraih  to  come,"  Mr.  Fama* 
worth,  of  Illinois,  appeared  anxious  to  relieve  Mr.  Kilgore,  and  called 
for  the  reading  of  the  work,  saying  he  had  no  doubt  that  it  contained 
facts  that  would  edify  both  Mr.  Clark  and  himself;  but  Mr.  Clark 
would  neither  read  nor  suffer  any  other  member  to  read  any  part  of  the 
book  which  he  was  so  earnestly  condemning.  But  Hon.  Clark  B. 
Cochrane,  of  New  York,  took  occasion  to  say  that  he  uiUrly  condemmd 
the  sfmtimenis  of  the  hook, 

Mr.  Chirk,  findiug  BrCpublicans  timid  and  alarmed,  now  firmly  per- 
sisted in  his  purpose.  Mr.  Kellogg,  of  Illinois,  said  that  his  name 
appeared  among  those  who  recommended  the  book  ;  declared  he  did 
not  know  whether  the  sentiments  were  right  or  wrong  ;  but  if  the  House 
would  a(^'ourn  he  would  be  prepared  on  the  following  day  to  sustain  or 
repudiate  the  doctrines  of  the  work. 

On  the  following  morning,  Mr.  Clark  read  a  circular  ^j^^ 
dated  at  New  York,  and  signed  by  gentlemen  from  various 
States  commending  the  work,  and  advising  its  general  circulatioi. 
Then  followed  a  certificate  cordially  iodorsing  the  opinions,  and  oom- 
mending  the  enterprise  set  forth  in  the  circular.  This  was  signed  by 
about  seventy  members  of  the  previous  Congress  and  was  followed 
by  a  similar  commendation  signed  by  Horace  Greeley,  John  Jay,  Thmv 
low  Weed,  Wm.  C.  Bryant,  Abram  Wakeman,  and  several  other 
gentlemen.  • 

Then  followed  several  extracts  from  the  work  showing  its  charaete^ 
Exhibiting  : 

1st  The  destructive  effects  of  slavery  upon  the  southern  States. 

2d.  The  ignorance  of  the  southern  people. 

8d.  The  bEurbarous  character  of  the  slave  trade. 
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4th.  The  remedy — ^proposing  : 

1.  A  thoroagh  political  organization  of  uon-slaTeholders  in  the 

SontL 

2.  To  elect  no  filaveholder  to  office. 

8.  To  extend  no  patronage  to  slaveholding  merchants,  phy- 
sicians, lawyers,  hotel-keepers,  or  mechanics. 

4.  No  affiliation  with  slaveholders  in  religion,   morals,    or 

politics. 

5.  No  hiring  of  slaves. 

6.  Discountenancing  all  pro-slaTery  newspapers. 

7.  To  extend  patronage  to  non-slaveholders  only. 

The  wor^  was  written  by  a  southern  man  and  addressed  to  soathern 
men,  and  the  object  of  those  who  recommended  its  circulation  was  to 
introduce  it  North  as  well  as  South.  This  syno^is  of  the  work  being 
read,  Mr.  Clark  spoke  in  the  most  impassioned  language  condemnatory 
of  that  part  which  recommended  non-slaveholders  to  hold  no  commu- 
nion, religiously,  morally,  or  politically,  with  those  who  held  their  fellow- 
men  in  bondage,  and  thus  to  destroy  the  slave  interest,  drive  out  slave 
labor,  and  dedicate  the  country  to  freedom.  He  closed  by  declaring  his 
intention  to  support  no  man  for  Speaker  who  had  recommended  that 
ifork. 

Neither  the  mover  of  the  resolution  nor  any  other  slaveholder  or  ally 
of  the  slave  power  asserted  that  the  work  contained  anything  false^  or 
anything  that  was  morally  wrong,  or  unjust ;  but  they  insisted  that  it 
was  opposed  to  the  interests  of  oppression^  to  the  policy  of  the  South, 
Opposed  to  injustice^  and  wrong,  and  crime.  Yet,  although  the  support- 
ers of  slavery  commenced  this  agitation  and  continued  it  for  many 
weeks,  they  charged  the  whole  debate  upon  northern  men. 

Hon.  John  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  was  the  prominent  candidate  of  the 
Republicans.  He  was  a  man  of  education,  of  talents,  and  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  some  experience  as  a  statesman ;  but  unfortunately  he  had 
been  educated  in  the  school  of  northern  diffidence,  timidity,  and  submis- 
sion to  slaveholding  dictation.  He  appeared  to  regard  it  the  duty  of 
Congress  not  only  to  sustain,  uphold,  and  protect  slavery,  but  also  to 
treat  it  with  respect.  Gentlemanly  and  kind  in  his  deportment,  he  had 
not  learned  the  necessity  for 'entertaining  decided  opinions,  of  uttering 
them  boldly  and  adhering  to  them  firmly  when  right  and  abandoning 
them  freely  when  wrong.  The  book  contained  nothing  that  did  not 
commend  it  to  his  judgment  and  conscience  when  he  signed  the  recom- 
mendation :  but  now  southern  men  assailed  him  and  determined  to 
oppose  his  election  to  the  office  of  Speaker,  because  he  had  honestly 
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expressed  the  convictions  of  his  own  mind.  Instead  of  boldly  maintain- 
ing in  a  fhink  and  dignified  manner,  his  integrity  and  the  trnthfol- 
ness  of  the  work  which  he  had  recommended,  he  appears  to  have  qnailed 
under  the  taunts,  the  sneers  and  dennndations  of  slaveholders  and  their 
democratic  allies.  When  thus  assailed  for  doing  a  just  and  creditable 
act,  he  said  ke  had  never  seen  a  cofy  of  the  work^  declared  that  he  had 
never  used  such  language  towards  southern  men  tus  they  had  towards 
him  ;  asserted  that  the  republican  party  had  never  during  his  service 
in  Congress  introduced  the  subject  of  slavery  ;  and  he  trusted  they 
never  would  ;  and  for  himself  proclaimed  that  he  never  would  trespass 
upon  the  rights  of  any  southern  citizen. 

No  sooner  had  Mr.  Sherman  resumed  his  seat  than  Mr.  Leake,  ^3^^ 
of  Virginia,  in  true  slaveholding  style,  characterized  Mr.  Sher- 
man as  the  '*  abolition  candidate  •/'  demanded  whether  he  indorsed  or  re- 
pudiated the  doctrines  avowed  in  the  work  alluded  to  ;  said  he  wished 
to  hold  the  candidate  up  to  face  the  music.  To  this  insolence  Mr.  Sher* 
man  submitted  in  silence. 

The  debate  on  slavery  now  became  general.  The  repeal  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise,  the  civil  war  in  Kansas,  the  raid  of  John  Brown, 
were  all  discussed ;  and  Mr.  Keitt,  of  South  Carolina,  assuming  that 
Hon.  William  H.  Seward,  of  New  York,  was  a  prominent  candidate  for 
President,  criticised  several  of  that  gentleman's  speeches,  and  arrogantly 
demanded  of  northern  members  whether  they  indorsed  the  doctrines 
which  Mr.  Seward  had  avowed  J 

Hon.  Thaddeus  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  obtained  the  floor.  He  was 
a  man  of  unusual  powers  of  analysis,  of  mature  jage,  of  more  experience 
than  any  other  member  of  the  House,  and,  with  all  these  qualifications, 
he  was  bold  and  fearless.  He  appears  to  have  become  impatient  at  the 
faltering  timidity  of  his  republican  friends,  and  referring  to  the  pro- 
tracted  debate,  and  to  the  tone  and  style  in  which  it  had  been  conducted, 
said  he  did  not  blame  southern  men  for  the  course  they  were  pursa- 
ing,  **  nor  for  the  language  of  intimidation,  nor  for  the  threat  of  rending 
God*s  universe  from  turret  to  foundation  /'  asserted  they  had  tried  this 
coarse  fifty  times,  and  fifty  times  they  had  found  weak  and  recreant  Urp^ 
hlers  in  the  North  who  were  ready  to  act  from  such  intimidation.  He- 
proceeded  to  say  that  all  debate  was  out  of  order,  and  that  no  busLness 
or  {reposition  ought  to  be  presented  to  divert  the  members  from  electing 
their  Speaker. 

Hr,  Crawford,  of  Georgia,  attempted  to  interrupt  Mr.  Stevens,  who 
said  he  would  not  be  interrupted ;  but  Hr.  Crawford,  assuming  a  mild 
tone,  was  permitted  to  proceed.    He  soon  became  very  defiant^  ihtte^ 
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ing  that  northelm  men  dare  not  avow  their  sentsments ;  declared  that 
Bonthem  members  wanted  to  know  them.  If  they  were  for  the  abolidan 
ci  slayerj,  he  asBored  gentlemen  there  would  be  no  shrinking — no 
cowardly  falling  back  of  sonthem  men  from  the  maintenance  of  their 
rights. 

As  Mr.  Crawford  closed,  Mr.  Stevens,  who  had  been  listening  yerf 
attentively,  broke  forth  in  mock  admiration,  saying,  '*  that  is  rig^  !  that 
1)  the  way  they  fr^htened  ns  before."  At  this  Republicans  applauded  ; 
and  sonthem  men,  stung  by  the  imperturbable  coolness-  of  Stevens, 
sprang  to  their  feet,  and  some  rushed  towards  him  as  if  intending  per- 
sonal injury ;  but  he  was  instantly  surrounded  by  friends,  and  as 
soon  as  his  voice  could  be  heard,  he  added,  ''  now  ycm  see  exacUp  tckai  it 
is,  a/nd  what  it  has  always  heenP 

The  newspapers  generally  q>planded  the  boldness  of  Mr.  Stevens, 
and  most  of  them  were  severe  upon  all  those  who  appeared  to  hedtate 
and  falter  during  this  struggle.  Individuals  felt  restive  under  these 
criticisms,  and  much  time  was  spent  by  members  in  defining  their 
positions.  But  it  is  an  historical  curiosity  that  no  member  of  the  repub- 
lican party  avowed  the  doctrines  enunciated  by  the  united  voice  of  that 
organization  at  the  time  of  its  formation.  Nor  did  any  Democrat  assert 
the  doctrines  proclaimed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  adopted  as  those 
of  the  democratic  party.  Both  appeared  timid  as  to  the  avowal  of 
truth  or  the  assertion  of  principle.  Most  Republicans  appeared  anxious 
to  excuse  themselves  for  having  recommended  the  book.  But  the  com- 
plaints of  southern  men  began  to  assume  a  definite  form,  and  members 
distinctly  avowed  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  would  follow  the  ehdion 
of  a  northern  President, 

This  threat  of  leaving  the  free  States  to  themselves  whenever  they 
should  refuse  to  remain  political  vassals  of  the  South  gave  evidence  of 
the  southern  policy,  and  distmctly  foreshadowed  the  approaching 
rebellion. 

18601  Southern  statesmen  were  unanimous  in  proclaiming  the  doc- 
trine that  the  Federal  Government  was  bound  by  the  Constitution 
to  protect  and  defend  slavery  in  the  Territories,  while  most  northern 
members  faltered  in  their  course,  hesitating  to  avow  the  distinctive  prin- 
ciples of  their  party.  Some  leading  men  were  endeavoring  to  prepare 
the  minds  of  Republicans  to  disavow  all  doctrines  as  the  basis  of  party 
organization,  while  others  endeavored  to  show  that  the  republican  party 
had  no  common  principle  of  action.  Hon.  Thomas  Corwin  had  long 
served  in  public  life,  possessed  remarkable  powers  as  an  orator,  but 
he  adhered  to  the  Whig  school  of  politicians,  which  avoided  all  decia- 
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mtion  of  principles:  Yet  he  had  been  elected  upon  a  distinct 
ayowal  that  he  held  the  doctrines  enunciated  by  the  BepnbUcans  at 
Philadelphia.  Such,  too,  was  the  case  with  all  those  members  who  were 
striying  to  indaoe  Bepnblicans  to  abandon  their  principles  as  well  aa 
those  who  denied  that  the  party  had  distinctive  principles.  These  mea 
had  all  been  elected  npon  their  avowal  of  the  very  doctrines  which  they 
now  repudiated.  Mr.  Corwin  dedajred  himself  as  much  of  an  expoomt 
of  republican  doctrines  as  any  other  nttm,  and  proclaimed  them  to  be  the 
same  as  those  avowed  by  Mr.  Fillmore ;  but  asserted  that  the  party 
united  upon  no  prindpU^  apparently  unconscious  that  the  doctrines  <tf 
the  party  were  proclaimed  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  those  who  formed 
and  constituted  it,  and  were  carefully  placed  on  record  where  they  re- 
main, and  will  continue  in  aU  c(Mmng  time. 

Mr.  Cox,  of  Ohio,  replied  to  Mr.  Oorwin,  and  quoted  a  speech  delii^ 
ered  some  eleven  years  previously,  by  the  writer,  while  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  r^y  to  threats  (ten  thrown  oat  ia 
favor  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  wherein  he  said :  "  When  that 
contest  shall  come  ;  when  the  thunder  shall  roll  and  the  lightnings  flash ; 
when  the  slaves  of  the  South  chall  rise  in  the  spirit  of  freedom,  actuated 
by  the  soul-stirring  emotion  that  they  are  men,  destined  to  immortality, 
entitled  to  the  rights  which  God  bestowed  upon  them  :  When  the  mas- 
ters shall  turn  paJe  and  tremble ;  when  their  dwellings  shall  smoke  aod 
dismay  sit  on  each  countenance  ;  then,  sir,  I  do  not  say  we  will  kugfa  at 
your  calamity,  and  mock  when  your  fear  cometh :  But  I  do  say,  Me 
lovers  of  our  race  wiU  then  stand' forth  a/nd  exert  the  legitimate  powers  of 
this  Govemmeni  for  freedom.  We  shall  th^i  have  constitutional  power 
to  ad  for  thegood  of  our  country  amd  to  do  justice  to  the  slave:  Ws  wni. 

THEN  STRIKE   OFF  THE  BHACgMM  VBOIC  HIS  LQCBS.      The  Govemmeut  WHl 

then  have  power  to  aet  ietween  slawary  and  freedom,  and  it  can  tbem 

MAKE  PEACE   BY  GIVINe  UBEBfT  TO  tHl  SLAVES  I    Aud  let  mC  tcU  yO«, 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  time  hastens  :  The  President  is  exerting  a  power  thai 
wiU  hurry  it  on  ;  and  I  diaU  hail  it  as  the  approaching  dawn  of  that 
millennium  which  I  know  must  ame  mpon  the  ea/rthP* 

Mr.  Cox,  apparently  belteving  that  he  was  rendering  the  slave 
pow^  a  service  by  such  exhibitioos  of  truth,  next  called  on  the  Hos. 
John  A.  Biugham,  of  Ohio,  to  state  whether  ho  agreed  with  Mr.  Oorwin 
ia  regard  to  the  fugitive  slave  act  f  That  gentleman  had  served  aoms 
four  years  in  Congress,  and  had  attamed  the  reputation  of  an  able  Vagt^ 

^  This  Ungnage,  which  now  Appears  so  prophetle,  WM  ntiered  eleren  years  before  tiie  c 
mentoftherebelUon.Midtklrleen  7««»lMir  totSo  PTMldent^k  pr^eiainAtiflB  if  < 
TLdm  hM  demoDsirated  its  perfbet  acoaraej.. 
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lator  and  an  accomplished  scholar.  He  was  also  a  man  of  high  moral 
character,  distinguished  for  his  probity  and  candor,  and  now,  in  replj  to 
Mr.  Cox,  he  Very  frankly  declared  that  he  dissented  from  Mr.  Corwin's 
Tiews  in  relation  to  the  fngitiye  slave  act,  said  that  he  utterly  repudiated 
it  as  entirely  unconstitutional, 

Mr.  Cox  next  turned  to  Mr.  Sherman,  the  candidate  for  Speaker,  and 
commenced  interrogating  him.  That  gentleman  refused  to  answer, 
although  he  must  have  known  that  Mr.  Banks,  four  years  preTiooslj, 
had  by  his  open,  frank  and  undisguised  answers  when  thus  interrogated 
secured  his  election  as  Speaker. 

230^ ,  The  debate  continued  with  occasional  ballots  until  the  23d 
December,  when  Mr.  Famsworth,  of  Illinois,  varied  the  aeeiie 
somewhat.  He  was  a  lawyer  by  profession  and  had  attained  a  fair 
standing  at  tho  bar,  was  an  early  Mend  of  the  slave,  and  accustomed  to 
tbink  and  act  for  himself.  He  commenced  his  address  by  assuring  the 
House  that  he  should  not  deliver  a  speech  in  regard  to  Helper's  book. 
He  stated  that  his  constituents  read  suck  hooks  as  tkey  jiltased,  and  rttxmr 
mmded  suck  as  they  thougkt  proper,  a/nd  sold  tktm  to  tkost  who  wanted  to 
hwif.  He  declared  that  he  held  such  right,  and  now  gave  southern  gen- 
tlemen due  notice  that  he  should  exercise  it  without  asking  pemussion 
of  them  or  of  anybody  else.  He  then  read  extracts  from  a  democratic 
paper,  which  purported  to  have  been  taken  from  an  essay  in  favor  of 
the  African  slave  trade,  and  inquired  of  southern  gentlemen  wheth^ 
they  were  in  favor  of  restoring  that  traffic. 

Mr.  Miles,  of  South  Carolina,  declared  that  under  favorable  circum- 
stances he  would  vote  to  restore  it.*  Other  gentlemen  declared  their  wish 
to  repeal  the  law  prohibiting  the  slave  trade,  saying  it  was  unconstitutional. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Stanton,  of  Ohio,  interrupted  Mr.  Famsworth  to 
say  that  so  far  as  Helper's  book  justified  slaves  in  rising  in  insurrection 
he  utterly  alhorred  and  detested  it.  Mr.  Stanton  did  not  explain 
whether  he  denied  the  primal  rights  of  all  men  to  liberty,  or  whether  he 
intended  to  say  that  when  a  man  is  once  enslaved  it  is  his  duty  to  remain 
a  slave  rather  than  assert  his  own  liberty.  But  this  faltering  of  northern 
members  ;  this  anxiety  to  gain  southern  favor  by  representing  slaves  as 
morally  bound  to  remain  in  bondage  when  they  could  escape  by  insnr- 
rection,  had  the  effect  to  strengthen  the  slaveholders  in  their  opinions 
regarding  secession,  while  it  paralyzed  the  influence  of  the  republican 
organization. 

Mr,  English,  of  Indiana,  a  Democrat,  sought  to  render  assistance  to 

•  At  the  time  of  writing  tbU  work  (1808)  Mr.  Hllet  wu  acting  as  a  brigadier-general  In  the  Ooa- 
federate  serrice. 
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the  SoQtii  by  exhibiting  the  proceedings  of  ft  religioos  meetfaig  held  la 
Chicago,  in  which  slaverj  was  declared  to  be  a  sin  against  Ood  and  a 
crime  against  mankmd,  and  churches  were  adrised  to  hold  no  fellowship 
with  persons  gnilty  of  those  iniqaiUes. 

The  solenm  tmths  on  which  the  GK)7ernnient  was  founded  were  now 
regarded  by  Democrats  as  endangering  the  Union.  Ko  one  seemed  to 
hold  those  who  threatened  its  dissolation  responsible  for  the  crime  which 
they  proposed  to  perpetrate :  On  the  contrary,  the  democratic  party 
asserted  the  flagrant  falsehood,  that  the  men  who  sustained  the  Coib 
stitntion,  the  rights  of  the  States  and  of  the  people,  were  reqK)Q8ible 
for  the  action  of  sonthem  tndUnrs  who  were  daily  threi^^ening  to  secede 
from  the  Union. 

For  the  apparent  purpose  of  intimidating  northern  members,     ^^^^^ 
a  preamble  and  resolntion  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  South 
Carolina  was  read,  as  follows  : — 

**  Whereas,  The  fraternal  relations  are  dissolved  iehoeen  the  North  and 
the  South,  the  slayeholding  States  demand  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  to 
be  consummated :  Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  $200,000  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Qovemor,  to  be  used  at  his  discretion  according  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  times.'' 

Amid  these  incidents  the  republican  candidate  for  Speaker  remained 
silent,  apparently  wanting  the  moral  courage  to  avow  the  doctrinea  on 
which  the  Oovemment  had  been  founded,  and  which  ndw  should  haTO 
constituted  the  watchword,  the  rallying  cry*  of  the  party  to  whom  ho 
looked  for  support.  But  in  doing  this  he  merely  followed  the  practioa 
of  the  former  whig  party. 

While  Republicans  were  thus  contending  agamst  the  common  foe 
without  any  apparent  reference  to  the  great  truths  which  our  fiathere 
declared  to  be  ''  self-evident,''  they  were  saved  from  defeat  by  difficultiei 
equally  great  in  the  demooratio  party :  One  portion  of  that  oiganiaa* 
tion  had  declared  t^emselvesinfavorof  restoring  the  African  slave  trade^ 
while  another  portion  regarded  that  policy  as  destructive  to  the  party. 

The  debate,  with  occasloQal  ballotings,  continued.  On  the  2dd  De- 
cember Mr.  Smithy  of  Yirginia,  delivered  an  elaborate  e^^eech  in  support 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Supreme  Court  proclaimed  in  the  case  of  Dred 
Scott^  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  did  not  refer  to  colored 
men.  He  spoke  of  the  doctrines  avowed  by  John  Quincy  Adams,  and 
of  the  effort  to  censure  bim,  saying  he  (Smith)  was  not  then  a  member,* 

•  BaMk  WW  a  member,  m  diown  by  the  Jovnal  Md  nport  of  deb&tM,  nd  reoetred  a  bmH 
witberliir  rebuke  at  the  Iwadi  of  the  TCOcrtMe  Sx-firMMesk,irMoh<»wwoaM  luppoe*  he  woiM' 
not  haTe  forgottea 
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bat  that  he  undentood  Mr.  Adams  agreed  to  yex  the  South  no  more 
with  petitioDS  if  the  resolution  of  censure  were  laid  on  the  table.* 

On  the  80th  December  a  general  debate  upon  northern  rights  and 
southern  aggression  arose,  when  Mr.  Hickman,  of  Pennsylyania^  a 
Democrat,  spoke  plainly  and  strongly  in  favor  of  justice  and  liberty,  as 
clauned  by  th»  people  of  the  free  States. 

Mr.  Boyce,  of  South  Carolina,  a  man  of  candor  and  boldness,  frankly 
met  the  doctrines  of  the  republican  party  as  enunciated  in  their  platform 
at  Philadelphia. 

Mr,  Stanton,  of  Ohio,  instead  of  mamtaining  the  moral,  religions 
and  philosophical  truth  that  all  men  hold  from  the  Creator  equal  rights 
to  live,  acquire  knowledge  and  prepare  for  heaven,  insisted  there  was  no 
denial  of  the  legality  of  slavery  in  the  States,  apparently  admitting  the 
authority  of  State  Legislatures  to  modify,  repeal  or  reverse  the  Will  of 
iGod  as  manifested  in  the  laws  of  nature. 

The  doctrine  of  secession  was  again  discussed,  the  physical  power 
of  the  North  and  South  compared,  with  the  apparent  expectation  that 
their  relative  strength  would  be  tested  at  no  distant  day.  Mr.  Boyce, 
declaring  that  the  first  campaign  would  cost  the  North  a  kumdred 
million  doUars,  asserted  that  the  free  States  could  not  raise  tkal  awunt/ni 
of  money. 

At  length,  many  B«publicans  who  had  been  elected  i^)on  wellr 
defined  principles,  which  every  member  was  expected  to  maintain, 
now  faltered  and  pusilianimously  submitted  to  hear  them  assailed  and 
ridiculed  without  reply.  Indeed,  daring  this  contest  it  became  evi- 
dent that  a  strong  influence  in  Congress  was  exerted  in  favor  of  the 
doctrine  that  no  party  could  be  sustained  upon  principles  of  immutable 
truth  and  justice.  Hence  it  followed  that  some  were  determined  to  vote 
for  no  man  who  had  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  the  slave  power  by 
recommending  Helper's  book  ;  and  Mr.  Sherman,  regardmg  himself  shut 
out  from  avowing  truth  and  justice  as  the  basis  on  which  he  stood, 
and  finding  it  impossible  to  unite  the  party  in  his  support,  very  pro- 
perly withdrew :  And  although  the  slave  power  had  lost  its  ability 
to  elect  a  Speaker,  it  dictated  to  the  Mends  of  liberty  whom  they  should 
ix(yr  elect, 

jg^ .         The  Republicans  in  the  House  of  Representatives  now  returned 
to  the  ancient  whig  policy  of  selecting  a  candidate  not  for  his 

*  Mr.  Smith  li  not  only  onsuctalned  in  thia  retpeci  by  the  record,  bat  li  palpably'oonlnidleted  by 
h.  The  report  of  the  debate  ihowi  that  Mr.  QUmer,  who  presented  the  resolution,  publicly  pr<h 
poMd  to  withdraw  the  retoluiion  qf  owmrs  if  Mr.  Adams  would  withdraw  th*  peHHon. 
Mr.  Adams  publicly  and  soUmnly  r^futed^  and  thd  trial  proceeded,  and  waa  contimied  until 
the  slaveholden  abandoned  It.  . 
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well-known  qnalifications,  nor  on  aocomit  of  his  attachment  to  principle, 
bat  for  the  reason  that  his  doctrines  were  wtknaum,  and  his  qoaHfications 
had  not  been  tested.. 

The  choice  fell  on  Mr.  Pennington,  of  New  Jersey,  a  gentlemanly, 
good  man,  unknown  to  the  public  outside  of  his  State  ;  a  man  who  was 
believed  never  to  have  expressed  his  devotion  to  the* primal  truths  on 
which  the  republican  party  was  based. 

On  the  first  day  of  February,  upon  the  84th  ballot,  Mr.  Pennington 
was  elected.  This  result  was  purchased,  however,  by  the  surrender  of 
the  doctrines  and  policy  adopted  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Banks  m  1856, 
when,  standing  upon  principle,  with  only  ninety-two  members,  they  con- 
strained their  exponents  to  yield ;  and  elected  the  candidate  of  all  others 
the  most  obnoxious  to  the  slave  power,  while  the  present  (Congress,  with 
at  least  one  hundred  and  seventeen  professedly  republican  members,  were 
compelled  to  give  up  their  candidate  and  take  one  less  objectionable  to 
the  South. 

While  the  contest  was  progressing  in  the  House  of  Representatives^ 
Mr.  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  presented  to  the  consideration  of  the  Senate  a 
resolution,  directing  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  report  a  bill  for 
the  protection  of  States  against  invasion  by  authority  or  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  other  States. 

On  debating  this  resolution,  Mr.  Douglas  insisted  that  the  doctrines 
of  the  republican  party  tended  directly  to  create  invasion  and  dvil  war. 
To  this  Mr.  Fessenden,  of  Maine,  responded  that,  as  slave  labor  and  free 
labor  were  antagonisms,  the  promotion  of  one  must  necessarily  tend  to 
the  destruction  of  the  other,  and  the  idea  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  pass  a  law  to  prevent  discussion  among  the  people,  would  not 
enhance  the  prospect  of  Mr.  Douglas'  election  to  the  Presidency. 

Mr.  Toombs,  of  Gkorgia,  charged  the  L^islatures  of  republican 
States  with  unconstitutional  l^islation  for  the  protection  of  their  free 
colored  citizens.  Those  laws  were  denounced  as  ireasanabk.  The 
republican  platform,  doctrines  and  policy  were  denounced  by  Mr.  Toombs 
as  destrucHve  of  davery.  But  that  Senator,  nor  any  other  member  of 
either  House,  appeared  conscious  that  when  the  peoj^  of  the  free  States^ 
had  petitioned  Ccmgress  for  laws  to  protect  free  colored  persons,  that 
body,  under  slaveholding  influence,  had  returned  for  answer  that  taeh 
SkUt  was  b(mnd  to  enad  its  own  laws  far  thaipurpo»e* 

These  assaults  i^>on  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  Government  were 

^  Mr.  Toombfl  did  not  ^ypetr  eoxwdoai  thftt  tiMM  Uwi  for  the  proteollon  of  frte  oolorod  eiUseai 
hid  beoB  e&Mted  al  tiio  laggeftfon  and  by  rooonnMBdalloii  of  OoDfi^  m  appoan  In  finnfr 
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Buide  in  the  presence  of  republican  Senators,  sereral  of  whom  were 
vegarded  as  candidates  for  the  Presidency.  Yet  not  one  of  them 
attempted  a  yindication  of  those  "  self-evident  truths,''  which  were  held 
00  sao^  bj  Jeffisrson,  and  Adams,  and  Franklin,  and  their  associates. 
Bat  Mr.  Daris,  of  Mississippi,  met  the  proposition  of  Ifr.  Douglas  more 
Mlj  and  emphaficaDj  than  even  Mr.  Fessenden  had  done.  He  denied 
the  authority  of  Congress  to  pass  laws  for  the  punishment  of  nnlawfnl 
eombinations,  declaring  that  the  States  held  the  only  power  orer  that 
subject,  whfle  the  Federal  Goyemment  possessed  authority  to  suppress 
insurrections. 

Mr.  Hunter,  of  Yirgmia,  took  occasion  very  kindly  to  remind  the 
eastern  States  of  their  dependence  upon  the  West,  and  of  the  difficulties 
which  those  sections  must  encounter  in  case  of  separation.  He  admitted 
slavery  to  be  a  relic  of  former  ages,  characteristic  of  a  crude  state  of 
society,  which  would  disappear  before  the  progress  of  Christian  dvilizar 
tion ;  but  denied  that  the  North  could  do  anything  with  the  slaves  if 
emancipated,  and  he  then  proceeded  to  discuss  the  approaching  rebellion. 
And  as  northern  members  continued  to  hesitate  and  falter  and  remain 
sQent,  slaveholders  became  arrogant  and  overbearing. 
^  Mr.  Brown,  of  Mississippi,  offered  resolutions  declaring  it  the  duty  of 
territorial  govemmenlis  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  all  kinds  of 
property,  recognized  by  the  Constitution  and  held  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States.    He  also  introduced  a  bill  declarmg  daves  to  he  property. 

But  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  met  the  threats  of  dissolving  the 
Union  put  forth  by  southern  Senators,  deliberately  inquiring  if  there 
were  any  other  explanations  of  these  attempts  at  intimidation  than  the 
plain  import  of  the  language  used  ?  Soathcm  men  were  silent,  and  he 
proceeded  to  state  the  condition  of  the  North  and  the  South,  and  closed 
by  saying,  the  **  Union  must  and  shall  he  preserved." 

Bat  this  declaration  merely  provoked  further  threats  from  southern 
Senators,  who  declared  that  the  election  of  Mr.  Sherman  to  the  office 
of  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  would  be  good  and  sufficient 
cause  for  southern  Senators  and  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  leave  Congress  and  return  to  their  constituents. 

The  language  of  Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  used  in  a  public  address  in 
that  State,  was  now  explained  by  that  gentleman  as  intending  to  assert 
the  duty  of  the  people  of  Mississippi  to  withdraw  from  the  Union  when- 
ever the  enemies  of  slavery  should  ohtain  possession  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment.  In  these  supercilious  threats  the  Democrats  of  the  North  seemed 
to  concur ;  not  one  of  that  party  objected  to,  or  uttered  a  protest 
against  them.     Indeed,  they  appeared  anxious  to  convince  the  slave* 
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holders  that,  whenever  their  party  shoold  eome  into  power,  these 
demands  should  be  complied  with.  Mr.  Pi^h,  of  Ohio,  had,  early  im 
the  session^  introdaeed  resolations  direction  the  Oommittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary to  report  a  bill  repealing  go  mach  of  the  lawaoiganiasing  territorial 
goYemmento  in  Utah  and  New  Mexico  as  required  the  acts  passed  by 
those  territorial  Legislatures  to  be  snbmitted  to  Oongress  tor  approraL 
But  this  movement  of  Mr.  Piigh  called  out  from  southern  members  severe 
rebuke.  He  was  told,  in  the  most  ejqilicit  lapguage,  that  the  South 
would  never  hold  political  fellowship  with  any  man  who  denied  to  Con- 
gress the  power  or  duty  to  sustain  slavery  in  the  Territories.  And  Mr. 
Douglas  and  his  friends  were  given  clearly  to  und^stand  that  no  advocate 
of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  could  receive  the  su^^KMrt  of  the  slave  States. 

In  FetHTttary,  Mr.  Davis,  of  Misfedssippi,  introduce  resolutioos  .^^^ 
declaring  the  rights  of  the  States,  assertmg  that  negro  slavery 
formed  a  part  of  the  political  institutions  of  various  States ;  that  the 
Union  of  the  States  rested  upon  the  equality  of  rights ;  that  it  was  ^e 
duty  of  Congress  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  slave  property  in  the 
Territories,  as  it  was  to  protect  other  property  of  the  citizens ;  that  the 
inhabitants  of  a  territory,  when  forming  a  State  constitution,  may  pro- 
vide for  the  continuance  or  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  that  the  fugitive 
slave  act  ought  to  be  enforced. 

These  resolutions  were  discussed  and  amended,  and  finally  adopted, 
most  of  the  republican  Senators  refusing  to  vote  for  them. 

Early  in  the  session  Mr.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  introduced  a  resolution 
for  appointing  a  committee,  to  investigate  and  report  to  the  Senate  the 
facts  connected  with  the  invasion  of  Virginia  by  John  Brown  and  his 
followers.  They  summoned  before  them  many  witnesses,  whom  they 
examined ;  but  they  now  made  report  that  John  Brown,  Jr.,  of  Ashta* 
bala  County,  Ohio,  and  James  Bedpath,  of  Maiden,  in  the  State  of  Mas* 
sachttsetts,  reftised  to  appear  before  the  comnuttee.  Thej  also  reported 
a  resolution  that  warrants  be  issued  to  the  SergeanWt-Arms,  to  take 
the  witnesses  and  bring  them  before  the  Senate,  to  answer  for  oontempt 
of  its  authority. 

This  assumption  of  judicial  authority  by  the  Senate  was  voted  for  by 
Messrs.  Bigler  and  Cameron,  of  Pennsylvania  ;  CoUamer  and  Foot^  of 
Vermont ;  Dixon  and  Foster,  of  Connecticut ;  Grimes  and  Harlan,  of 
Iowa  ;  Doolittle,  of  Wisconsin  ;  King  and  Seward,  of  New  York ;  Pu^ 
and  Wade,  of  Ohio  ;  Ten  Eyck  and  Thompson,  of  New  Jersey ;  while 
only  Messrs.  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts ;  Hale,  of  New  Hampshire ; 
Bingham,  of  Michigan,  and  Toombs,  of  Qeoigia,  voted  against  the  pro- 
ceeding. 
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It  is  certain,  the  (Tonstitiitioii  had  given  the  Senate  no  oilier  Jodicial 
powers  than  soch  as  were  necessary  to  prated  its  awn  body.  If  these 
men  had  committed  crime  or  oflfence,  they  should  have  been  indicted  in 
the  district  where  sach  o^Tence  was  committed  ;  and  the  Senate  had  no 
authority  to  bring  them  firom  Ohio  or  from  Massachusetts  to  answer  in 
Washington  City.  If  they  had  committed  no  crime,  surely  neither  the 
Senate,  nor  any  other  branch  of  Goyemment,  had  authority  to  take 
them  from  their  homes  to  Washington.  But  the  slare  power  demanded 
it,  and  northern  Senators  voted  tor  it. 

isaai  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  February,  Mr.  Mason  reported  that  Thaddens 
Hyatt,  of  Massachusetts,  had  refused  to  ajq^ear  before  the  com- 
mittee and  give  testimony,  and  he  presented  a  resolution  reqairing 
the  Vice-President  to  issue  his  warrant  to  the  Sergeant-at-Arms^  com- 
manding him  to  take  said  Hyatt  into  custody  and  bring  him  to  the  bar 
of  the  Senate.  Mr.  Hale  now  stated  his  reasons  for  voting  against  the 
resolution,  showing  that  the  duties  of  the  Senate  under  the  Gonstitation 
were  purely  legislative,  with  no  other  judicial  authority  than  to  preserve 
order  in  its  own  body  and  protect  itself  against  intruders. 

Mr.  Pngh,  of  Ohio,  stated  that  he  had  investigated  the  snbject 
smce  the  former  vote,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  no  such 
powers  vested  in  the  Senate  ;  and  Mr.  Chesnut,  of  South  Carolina  ; 
C^rk,  of  New  Hampshire  ;  Durkee,  of  Wisconsin  ;  Hamlin,  of  Maine  ; 
Wade,  of  Ohio,  now  changed  positions,  and  voted  with  Mr.  Pugh 
against  this  usurpation  of  undelegated  powers.  But  the  motion  pre- 
vailed. 

This  usurpation  by  the  Senate  bronght  about  the  most  important 
conflict  between  the  State  and  National  Governments  that  has  occurred  ; 
but,  being  done  at  the  instance  of  the  slave  power,  it  occasioned  but 
little  agitation  among  the  people. 

I860]  ^^  ^^®  ^^^^  April,  Mr.  Sumner  presented  the  memorial  of  F. 
B.  Sanborn,  of  Concord,  Massachusetts,  setting  forth  that  on  the 
3d  April,  certain  persons  who  had  been  prowling  about  his  neighborhood, 
under  shelter  of  night,  by  a  fraudulent  pretence,  drew  him  to  his  door, 
seized,  handcuffed,  and,  by  force,  attempted  to  convey  him  to  a  carriage  ; 
that  by  the  efforts  of  a  refined  lady  the  neighbors  were  aroused,  the 
bells  rung,  and  the  kidnappers  were  delayed  until  a  writ  of  habeas  carpus 
was  obtained  :  that  he  was  then  taken  before  Chief  Justice  Shaw,  of 
that  Commonwealth,  who,  without  going  into  the  question  of  jurisdiction, 
decided  that  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  could  not  delegate  his  authority  to 
any  other  person  :  and  the  memorialist  asked  redress  for  the  outrage  to 
which  he  had  been  subjected. 
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Mr.  Mason  Aid  that  Sanborn  had  been  rescued  hy  a  wioh. 

On  presenting  the  memorial,  Mr.  Smnuer  remarked  that  Mr.  Sanborn 
was  a  teacher,  of  high  respectability,  and  as  the  Senate  had  caused  hk 
rights  to  be  outraged,  it  was  proper  that  suitable  redress  shonld  be 
awarded  him.    The  petition  was  finally  laid  on  the  table. 

On  the  Idth  April,  Mr.  Somner  presented  authenticated  documents 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Sanborn,  showing  the  writ  of  habeas  corpwtj  the  return 
thereon,  and  the  entire  record  ;  which,  being  read,  he  referred  to  the 
remark  of  Mr.  Mason,  made  on  the  10th,  saying  Sanborn  had  been  res- 
cued by  a  mob,  and  characterized  the  remark  in  appropriate  terms,  and 
moved  a  reference  of  the  papers  to  the  proper  committee. 

Mr.  Mason  moved  to  reject  them,  and  in  the  course  of  debate,  it  was 
made  to  appear  that  Governor  Wise,  of  Yurginia,  hall  stated  in  a  letter 
to  the  Senate,  that  he  had  satis&ctory  evidence  that  a  plan  existed 
in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  other  States,  to  invade  Virginia,  and 
northern  Senators  were  anxious  to  summon  hun  before  them  to  leani 
the  source  from  whence  the  evidence  was  derived.  Southern  Senators 
refused  to  call  him  before  the  Senate,  and  it  was  more  than  faiti* 
mated  that  the  refhsal  was  dictated  by  a  wish  to  save  Mr.  Wise  from 
the  disgrace  which  must  attend  the  exposure  of  his  attempt  to  alarm 
the  public. 

Senators  began  to  understand  that  men  of  intelligence  intended  to 
test  the  constitutionality  of  theur  proceedings  before  the  bar  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  they  became  more  deliberate  in  their  movements,  and  Mr. 
Mason  withdrew  his  motion  to  reject,  and  the  papers  were  referred.  Bat 
as  the  committee  had  been  selected  by  slaveholders,  they  retamed  the 
papers  in  perpetual  silence. 

The  Sergeant^t-Arms  made  report  that,  in.  pursuance  of  the  warrant 
of  the  Speaker,  he  had  arrested  Thaddeus  Hyatt,  and  now  held  him  in 
custody. 

Mr.  Mason  moved  a  resolution  that  the  Speaker  inqmre  of  Hyatt — 
1st.  What  excuse  have  you  for  not  appearing  before  the  committee,  to 
give  testimony  ?  2d.  Are  you  now  ready  to  testify  f  The  resolution  was 
adopted ;  and  Hyatt,  saying  he  was  not  prepared  to  answer,  was  re- 
manded to  prison. 

On  the  9th  March,  he  was  agdn  brought  up,  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  inquired  with  great  formality — "Mr.  Hyatt,  are  you  now  ready 
to  answer  the  questions  propounded  by  order  of  the  Senate  V^ 

Mr.  Hyatt  answered — "  Yes,  sir,  I  am.  I  have  my  answer  here,  but 
am  not  able  to  read  it    I  hope  the  Clerk  will  read  it  for  me.'' 

Mr.  Mason  said  he  had  read  the  answer,  which  denied  the  authority 
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of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  by  process,  to  in?ade  the  domicile  or 
acrest  peacefU  citizens  charged  with  no  crime. 

9d.  That  the  Senate  were  bonnd  to  legislate  upon  matters  which  they 
deemed  necessary  ;  bat  had  no  authority  to  compel  citizens  from  distant 
States  to  appear  before  them  to  give  information  as  to  their  duties  on 
SXiy  subject. 

The  answer  was  read  at  length,  and  the  question  of  di^sing  of  the 
prisoner  was  next  presented.  He  was,  however,  remanded  to  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Sergeant-at-Arms,  and  the  next  morning  Mr.  Mason  pre- 
sented a  resdntion,  committing  Hyatt  to  the  jail  of  Washing^n  for 
contempt  of  the  Senate,  until  he  should  express  a  willingness  to 
testify. 

The  subject  of  jurisdiction  was  fully  discussed,  and  Hyatt  was  com- 
mitted by  a  vote  of  44  to  10 — Messrs.  Bingham,  Dixon,  Hale,  Hamlin, 
Sumner,  Harlan,  Simmons,  Toombs,  and  Wade,  voting  against  the  com- 
mitment. The  jailer,  being  governed  by  law,  could  not  recogniae  the 
commitment  as  coming  from  any  legalized  source  ;  but  he  received 
Hyatt,  gave  him  a  comfortable  room,  which  was  supplied  with  good 
parlor  furniture  ;  and,  the  prisoner  being  a  man  of  wealth,  obtained  the 
most  recent  publications,  and  occupied  his  time  agreeably  as  he  could 
under  the  drcumstances. 

ig^.  The  Senate  now  found  itself  powerless  to  carry  out  their  designs 
by  imprisQping  Hyatt.  They  had  turned  aside  from  their  con- 
stitutional duties  to  compel  the  witness  to  testify  what  he  knew  of 
Brown's  invasion  of  Yirginia  ;  and  while  in  conversation  he  declared 
that  he  knew  nothing,  yet  he  determined  to  refuse  saying  so — under 
senatorial  process.  The  Senate  could  not  torture  him — ^they  could  not 
fine  him — nor  could  they  indace  him  to  testify. 

On  the  25th  June,  the  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  raid  of  John  Brown  made  their  report. 
But  Hyatt  was  yet  in  prison.  Mr.  Sumner  had  previously  presented  a 
petition  numerously  signed  by  colored  men,  asking  his  release.  The 
petition  was  referred,  and  the  committee  reported  it  back,  with  a  re- 
commendation that  the  Secretary  hand  it  to  the  Senator  who  presented  it. 
But  a  majority  of  the  Senate  were  not  prepared  to  sustain  the  proposed 
insult,  and  the  report  was  laid  on  the  table,  and  Mr.  Hyatt  was  dis- 
charged. 

The  committee,  in  reporting  upon  the  subject  for  which  it  had  been 
raised,  frankly  admitted  that  they  could  trace  no  knowledge  of  the  m- 
vasion  to  any  other  persons  than  to  Brown  and  his  followers. 

But  this  invasion  of  Yirginia  struck  the  entire  slaveholding  population 
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with  borror.  It  broi^bt  the  saktiect  of  slaTerj  and  the  horron  of  aU^ 
insorrections  before  the  people  of  the  cosntiy  in  a  piacticai  p<Hnt  of 
view,  and  gaye  alaveholderg  to  understand  that  they  were  not  free  from 
danger,  when  their  enemies  were  proroked  too  fur. 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Mississippi,  introduced  a  bill  in4he  Senate  for  paniah- 
ing  offences  against  slave  property  in  the  Territories  ;  but  it  was  not 
debated,  and  attracted  bat  little  attention. 

Bills  were  introdaced  for  the  more  ef&ctoal  siqipression  of  the  African 
slaye  trade  ;  and  petitions  were  pi*esented  praying  Congress  to  abolish 
slavery  and  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Colombia  and  in  the  Tei- 
ritories  of  the  United  States  ;  against  the  admission  of  any  more  slave 
States ;  and  against  the  employment  of  slaves  by  government.  Moat  of 
these  were  laid  upon  the  table  without  debate. 

The  constitntion  of  Kansas,  recently  adopted  by  the  pec^le  oi  that 
territory,  was  now  presented  to  both  Hooses  of  Congress,  with  an  af^di* 
cation  for  admission  to  the  Union  as  a  State.  The  snlyect  was  referred, 
and  a  bill  for  the  admission  reported,  debated,  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  was  sent  to  the  Senate  for  concorrence. 

In  the  Senate  there  was  great  resistance  to  the  adnussioa,  as  it  would 
increase  the  number  of  free  States ;  and  so  determined  was  the  oppoBi^> 
tion,  that  the  bill  was  yet  pending  before  the  Senate  at  the  adjourn- 
ment. 

Mr.  Bingham,  of  Ohio,  introduced  a  bill  early  in  the  session  declaring 
all  laws  of  New  Mezioo  establishing,  authorizing,  or  protecting  invdnn- 
tary  servitude  void.  All  southern  members  voted  against  this  bill, 
together  with  Messrs.  Thayer,  of  Massachusetts ;  John  CochraiM^ 
Haskin,  and  Beynolds,  of  New  York ;  Adrian,  and  Biggs,  of  New 
Jersey  ;  Burch  and  Scott,  of  California ;  Cooper,  of  Michigan ;  Florenea^ 
Montgomery,  and  Schwartz,  of  Pennsylvania ;  Howard,  Martin,  Pendl&> 
ton,  and  YallandigKam,  of  Ohio ;  Davis,  Holman,  and  Niblack,  of  LMfr 
ana ;  Larrabee,  of  Wisconsin  ;  Logan,  Morris^  and  Robinaon,  of  lUinola  | 
and  Stout,  of  Oregon.  These  twenty-four  northern  members  were  Uh 
willing  to  give  liberty  to  the  slaves  of  that  territory.  But  the  bill  passed 
the  House  of  B>epre6entatives  by  a  majority  of  seven  votes. 

A  bill  from  the  Senate  to  prohilHt  the  African  alave  trade  was  sob' 
jected  to  a  protracted  dubate  im  the  House.  That  provision  of  the  biB 
which  authorized  the  support  of  the  recaptured  victims  of  that  oohi* 
merce  for  a  certain  time  after  being  rescued  from  the  slavedealen  waa 
objected  to  as  wncandUuli4mal  ^  but  it  passed  the  House  by  122  votes  to 
56  against  it. 

On  all  questions  touching  slavery,  slaTehdden  ^ppe%ied  to  gradiiate 
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their  moral  principles  by  the  latitade  in  which  they  lirecL  Thus,  in 
Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Ifissoori  most  slareholding  members  voted 
to  abolish  the  African  slaye  trade,  while  those  from  South  Oarolina, 
Oeorgia,  Alabama,  liiGssissippi,  Looifflana,  and  Texas,  nsnally  voted 
against  eyery  attempt  to  put  down  fhlit  piratical  traffic. 
^^ ,  A  bill  providing  for  the  general  organization  of  territorial  gor- 
emments,  excluding  slarery  therefrom,  was  debated  for  some  time 
in  the  House  of  RepresentatiTes ;  but  Mr.  Thayer,  of  MassachuBettB, 
elected  as  a  Republican,  united  with  Mr.  Douglas  and  lus  followers  to 
prevent  any  action  on  this  subject,  and  by  the  asdstance  of  those  caUed 
Conservatives  defeated  the  bill. 

The  perseverance  with  which  the  slave  power  always  pressed  the 
claims  of  southern  men  for  the  loss  of  daves  was  well  illustrated  daring 
this  session.  In  1814,  General  Jackson  entered  west  Florida  with 
his  army.  He  was  followed  by  a  class  of  desperadoes  who  stole  nq^roes 
from  the  inhabitants ;  but  no  one  then  pretended  that  Goremment 
was  in  any  way  responsible  for  these  acts. 

In  1818,  General  Jackson,  in  prosecuting  the  first  Seminc^e  war 
again  invaded  Florida,  and  in  order  to  support  his  army,  took  posses- 
sion of  all  provisions  which  fell  in  his  way. 

By  the  ninth  article  of  our  treaty  with  Spain,  in  1820,  the  American 
Government  agreed  to  indemnify  the  Spanish  officers  and  inhabitants  of 
Florida  for  such  injuries  as  they  had  sustained  by  the  late  American 
army.  There  was  at  that  time  no  doul)t  entertained  in  regard  to  this 
stipulation.  All  appear  to  have  understood  it  as  applying  to  the  late 
army,  or  the  army  of  1818. 

But  the  people  who  had  lost  slaves  and  property  in  1814  soon  after 
applied  for  indemnity,  and  their  claims  were  rejected.  They  then  peti- 
tioned Congress,  but  obtained  no  relief.  They  next  called  on  the  Trea- 
sury Department,  and  Mr.  Woodbury,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was 
said  to  have  decided  favorably  upon  this  class  of  clahns,  and  that  some 
ten  thousand  dollars  were  paid  on  them  before  be  learned  that  they  had 
been  previously  rejected. 

The  claimants  again  called  on  Congress,  and  the  memorials  were 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  **  Indian  Affairs,"  who  made  an  elaborate 
report,  with  a  bill  for  their  payment.  But  when  it  came  up  for  investi- 
gation, in  1843,  Mr.  Adams  gave  such  an  expose  of  its  demerits  that 
only  thirty-three  members  voted  for  it. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  few  years  they  were  presented  to  the  Court  of 
Claims,  where  they  were  again  rejected.  But  now,  after  forty-six  years 
had  gone  by,  they  were  presented  to  the  Senate,  and  a  very  elaborate 
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report  was  made  in  fkror  of  payiog  them.    There  was,  however,  strong 
opposition  to  the  biU,  which  was  postponed  to  the  next  session.* 

Mr.  Blake,  of  Ohio,  presented  to  the  Honse  a  preamble  and  resolu- 
tion, in  the  following  words :       . 

"  Whereas,  The  chattelishig  of  hmnanity,  and  holding  of  persons  as 
property,  is  ccmtrary  to  national  jnstioe  and  .the  f\uidamental  principles 
of  onr  political  sjstem,  and  is  notorionslj  a  reint)aeh  to  oar  conntrj 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  and  a  serious  hindrance  to  the  progress 
of  republican  liberty  among  the  natioQs  of  the  earth  ;  therefore 

**  Eesolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  instructed  to  in- 
quire mto  the  expediency  of  reportmg  a  bill  giving  freedom  to  every 
human  being,  and  interdictmg  slavery  wherever  Congress  has  the  con- 
stitutional power  to  legislate  on  that  subject." 

This  resolution  was  resisted  by  every  member  from  the  slave  States, 
and  by  Messrs.  French,  of  Maine ;  Thayer,  of  Massachusetts ;  Barr, 
Briggs,  John  Cochrane,  and  Kenyon,  of  New  York;  Campbell,  Florence, « 
Hickman,  Montgomery,  Morris,  McKnight,  McPherson,  Millward, 
Schwartz,  and  Scranton,  of  Pennsylvania ;  Riggs  and  Nixon,  of  New 
Jersey ;  Allen,  Cox,  Martin,  Trimble,  and  Yallandigham,  of  Ohio ; 
Davis,  Dunn,  Hughs,  and  Niblack,  of  Indiana  ;  Fouke,  Logan,  Morris, 
and  Robinson,  of  Illinois. 

The  resolution  was  in  exact  accordance  with  the  platform  to  which 
every  true  Republican  was  committed  ;  yet  out  of  the  one  hundred  and 
seventeen  Republicans  who  voted  for  the  Speaker  only  sixty,  or  little 
more  than  haJf  the  real  number,  voted  for  this  resolution  ;  and  it  was 
defeated  by  one  hundred  and  nine  votes  in  the  negative. 

This  want  of  harmony  among  the  RepubHcans  grew  out  of  the  dii^ 
ferent  opinions  entertamed  by  the  members.  Men  who  had  l6ng  acted 
with  the  whig  party,  under  the  conviction  that  its  policy  and  principles 
were  correct,  found  themselves  abandoned  by  their  associates  with  whom 
they  had  long  acted,  and  were  constrained  to  unite  with  Republicans  or 
remain  isolated  from  political  society.  Coming  into  the  republican 
organization,  they  sought  to  change  the  party  with  whom  they  united 
rather  than  admit  that  they  had  been  wrong  in  former  times. 

Another  class  were  office  seekers.  They  had  opposed  the  republican 
organization  until  they  saw  its  success  was  inevitable.  They  then  joined 
it ;  but  this  occurred  as  it  were  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  they  could 
not  assume  a  leading  position  while  admittii^  themselves  to  be  follow* 
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en.    These  men  were  desiroiis  of  Adopting  some  oMer  poficj,  in  order 
that  they  might  lead  in  its  sapport. 

^gi^^  They  sooght  to  draw  off  public  attention  from  the  great  Sssne 
which  had  been  formed  between  the  Repobycans  Mid  Demch 
crats,  npon  the  primal  truths  of  the  Dedaration  of  Independence ;  not 
because  those  doctrines  were  wrong,  bat  i<Mr  the  reason  that  tk^  had  mi 
led  uLthdr  avowaL  All  these  men  belieyed  the  pec^le  too  ignorant  and 
too  depraved  to  maintain  a  fret  and  just  government.  Tliej  asserted 
and  constantly  maintained  that  wrong,  injostice,  cormptaon,  and  crime 
were  necessary  to  8iq>port  any  form  of  government.  This  theory  diarac- 
teruDed  the  democratic  party.  They  held  it  was  necessary  to  maintain 
shivery  and  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Coinmbia  in  order  to  Bop- 
port  the  Union.  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Webster,  Mr.  Fillmore  and  Mi 
Cabinet,  all  held  that  it  was  necessary  for  northern  men  to  seiae  and 
return  to  slavery  those  who  were  fleeing  to  a  land  of  liberty.  This  oat* 
^  rage  npon  human  nature  was  perhaps  the  most  revolting  crime  whick 
men  ccmld  commit  against  their  fellow-men;  yet  leading  Whigs  and  lead- 
ing Democrats  asserted  that  it  was  necessary  that  the  people  of  the  free 
States  should  commit  it  in  order  to  save  the  Umitm, 

The  friends  of  liberty  saw  clearly  that  their  danger  arose  from  nudcoa- 
tents  witMn  the  republican  orgamizaiion.  They  had  no  fears  of  the  demo- 
cratic party.  They  were  (^en  and  frank  in  the  avowal  of  political  crimes, 
and  reflecting  men  knew  that  all  honest,  patriotic  adherents  of  truth 
and  justice  must  oppose  them  so  long  as  the  then  existing  issue  was 
adhered  to. 

The  author  was  then  in  private  life,  but  he  saw  clearly  the  efforts 
making  to  modify  the  issue  between  the  Democrats  and  Republicans 
in  order  to  render  it  less  distinct.  To  meet  those  efforts  be  sought 
the  appointment  of  delegate  to  the  Chicago  Convention  for  nomi- 
natmg  President  and  Vice-President.  He  said  publicly  that  his  object 
was  to  induce  the  republican  party  to  adhere  to  its  doctrines,  to 
stand  flrmly  npon  the  issue  which  had  been  formed.  On  reaching 
Chicago,  he  found  a  large  hall  where  thousands  were  convened. 
Other  speakers  argued  in  favor  of  their  respective  candidates,  but  the 
writer  at  once  avowed  that  the  maintenance  of  prindple  should  constitute 
the  object  of  the  convention.  That  parties  were  a  deception  when  they 
ceased  to  represent  principles.  That  all  ought  to  support  the  doctrines 
enunciated  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  repeated  by  the  Re- 
publicans at  the  Philadelphia  Convention.  He  also  made  known  to  the 
delegates  of  his  State  that  he  wished  to  serve  on  the  Committee  of  Re- 
solutions, as  he  had  done  at  Philadelphia  when  the  party  was  formed, 
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and  thftt  his  otject  was  to  induce  the  cammiUmamd  tkeconvenHonto  adhere 
to  republican  principUs. 

Bat  the  delegation  appmnted  another  genUeman  who  had  not  been 
known  to  the  public  as  an  adherent  of  these  principles.  The  committee 
reported  a  series  of  resolutions  declamatory  in  thdr  character,  assailing 
the  democratic  partj,  and  disapproving  the  extension  of  slaverj  into 
free  territory,  bnt  entirely  omitting  all  reference  to  the  elementary 
troths  ennnciated  in  1856. 

The  report  being  read,  the  author  proposed  an  amendment,  reasserting 
tiM  ''  self-evident  tmths  "  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Its  adop- 
tion was  opposed  by  Mr.  Carter,  of  Ohio ;  Mr.  Thayer,  of  Maasa* 
chnsetts ;  and  a  gentleman  from  Indiana.  Bat  no  other  member  rose 
to  Bostmn  the  amendment,  and  it  watf  rejected. 

Unwilling  to  sit  in  a  amvention  that  hesitated  to  reassert  the  primal 
truths  on  which  the  Ooyemment  was  founded,  the  author  left  the  halL 
As  he  went  to  his  lodgings,  gentlemen  from  diflferent  States  accompanied 
him,  wishing  to  have  another  convention  called  of  men  who  would  abide 
by  the  doctrines  of  the  Government.  But  while  conversing  on  the  subject, 
Mr.  Curtiss,  of  New  York,  offered,  substantially,  the  same  amendment, 
and  sustained  it  by  an  able  speech.  Mr.  Nye,  of  that  State,  also  sup- 
ported it,  and  it  waa  adopted  ;  and,  <m  being  informed  of  this  &ct,  the 
author  and  his  friends  resumed  their  seats  in  the  convention. 

As  these  movements -stand  connected  with  important  historic     .^^^ 
events,  it  is  deemed  proper  to  place  them  m  detail  before  the 
reader. 

Among  all  the  candidates  for  President,  only  one  had  been  numbered 
among  the  advocates  of  freedom  previous  to  the  convention  at  Philadel- 
pUia  in  1856.  Mr.  Chase,  of  Ohio,  had  been  an  early  advocate  of 
human  rights. 

As  it  was  evident  that  the  BepuUicans  must  sncoeed,  ihe  Meads  of 
the  various  candidates  urged  the  claims  of  thehr  favorites,  and  all  were 
anxious  to  pledge  themselves  and  thdr  candidates  to  stand  by  the  doc 
trines  of  the  party.  Bnt  men  had  arrayed  themselves  so  strongly  in 
favor  of  one  and  agaimt  ^e  others,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  select 
one  against  whom  there  was  comparatively  little  prejudice.  Mr.  Lincoln, 
of  Illinois,  was  nomhiated.  He  was  Hterally  a  self-made  man,  a  native 
of  Kentucky,  possessing  an  intellect  of  unusual  astuteness,  and  of  un!m«> 
peschable  integrity.  He  had  served  one  term  in  Ccmgress,  but  was 
evi<lent]y  destitute  of  that  expmience  in  public  life  which  was  neces- 
sary to  qualify  a  mam  for  the  Presidential  office.  His  early  training  and 
habiu  of  thought  had  led  him  to  believe  the  shiveholdw  had.  some  m«il 
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or  legal  right  to  the  serrioes  of  his  dare  ;  and  altfaoogh  an  eloquent 
advocate  of  liBertj,  it  appeared  difficult  for  him  to  beUere  that  the 
right  to  life  and  liberty  had  been  bestowed  on  black  m^  equally 
with  the  white  race.  But  from  his  candor,  his  frankness,  and  integrity, 
the  anti-slavery  men  had  confidence  that  he  wonld  respect  thdr 
principles  in  dae  tune. 

,  In  all  former  presidential  elections,  members  of  Oongress  had  givei^ 
direction  to  the  public  mind  in  regard  to  candidates.  But  Mr.  lincohi 
had  very  little  congressional  support,  and  his  nomination  was  reoeiTed  in 
Washington  with  wonder  and  surprise.  But  the  members  generally  sup> 
ported  him. 

The  importance  of  this  election  did  not  consist  so  much  in  the  devo- 
tion of  the  republican  party  to  the  great  doctrines  of  liberty,  as  in  the 
fact  that  the  nomination  and  election  resulted  from  the  independent 
action  of  men  who  refosed  to  be  controUed  by  the  slave  power.  Pro- 
bably hundreds  of  thousands  voted  with  the  republican  party  under  the 
expectation  of  success,  caring  UtiUfor  the  slave. 

The  democratic  party,  as  had  been  foreseen,  could  not  effectually  re- 
fflst  the  power  of  moral  principle. '  Southern  members  of  the  party  were 
anxious  that  the  slaveholding  constitution  of  Kansas  should  be  received 
by  Congress,  and  the  State  admitted  without  submitting  the  adoption 
of  it  to  the  people  of  the  territory. 

Northern  leaders  saw  clearly  that  such  policy  must  result  in  the 
overthrow  of  their  organization.  Southern  statesmen  demanded  that 
Congress  should  legislate  for  the  protection  of  slavery  in  the  Terri- 
tories. The  northern  members  refused  to  adopt  that  doctrine,  urging 
that  the  i)eople  of  the  territory  may  either  admit  or  reject  slavery,  as 
they  pleased. 

Thus  was  the  party  divided,  and  when  their  delegates  assembled  at 
Charleston  for  the  purpose  of  nommating  candidates  for  President  and 
Vice-Prc  .Uent,  they  were  unable  to  agree  upon  a  platform  of  principles, 
and  sepaiated  into  different  conventions,  and  nominated  different  candi- 
dates. The  northern  portion  of  the  party  united  on  Mr.  Douglas,  and 
those  of  the  South  on  Mr.  Breckinridge.  This  division  of  the  demo- 
cratic organization  left  no  doubt  of  their  defeat,  and  the  election  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  rather  a  matter  of  form  than  the  solution  of  a  doubtful 
question. 

jg^^         The  slave  power,  by  the  exercise  of  its  influence,  had  elected 

Mr.  Jefferson  in  1800,  and  had  dictated  the  election  of  every 

subsequent  President  up  to  that  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  1860,  except  that  of 

Mr.  Adams,  in  1824.    And  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Adams  the  question 
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of  slavery  was  not  distinctly  inyolyed,  nor  was  he  elected  in  opposition 
to  the  slave  power. 

Bat  now  the  victory  was  obtained  by  the  force  of  tmth  operating 
npon  the  popular  mind.  Daring  the  canvass  there  was  no  political 
strategy,  no  disgnising  of  principles,  no  snbterfage,  no  metaphysical 
theories  to  deceive  or  mislead  the  people.  It  was  achieved  by  the  open 
avowal  and  undisguised  maintenance  of  "self-evident  troths.''  The 
result  constituted  an  era  in  Christian  statesmanship.  The  old  theory 
of  politicians  had  been  discarded.  The  dictation  of  the  slave  power 
had  been  repudiated.  The  Oovernment  was  to  be  regenerated  and 
redeemed,  when  the  existing  Administration  should  close  its  consti- 
tutional term  of  service. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

BTITK    or    nSUKG   AFTKE  THE   ELBCHON — OTFICIAL  lIKNDACmr    OF 

DENT   BUCHANAN — FEELINO  IN  CONOIIESS — FROPOSITIONS  OF  HR.    GfilTnEBP- 

DEN — ^WITHDRAWAL  OF  S0T7TH  CAROLINA — HER  DECLARATION  OF  CAVSSB 

SHE  SENDS  DELEGATES  TO  WASHlNGTON-^A  CONYENTION  OF  DELK0ATB8 
FROM  THE  rSEE  AND  BORDER  STATES — ^INAUGURATION  OF  THE  RBBELUOir 
AND  CLOSE  OF  THE  DEMOCRATIC  ADHINISTRATION'. 

^^^,  The  expectation  that  the  Repablicans  would  elect  their  candi- 
date to  the  Presidency,  had  led  several  of  the  sonthem  States  to 
take  preparatory  measures  for  inangnrating  the  rebellion ;  bat  whea 
the  result  was  known,  the  pending  storm  appeared  to  gather  more 
rapidly.  Congress  was  about  to  assemble,  and  in  order  that  South 
Carolina  should  not  be  misunderstood,  her  two  Senators  resigned  theiz. 
positions,  and  refused  to  take  seats  in  (he  body  of  which  they  had  been 
members.  Governor  Letcher,  of  Virginia,  in  his  message  to  the  Legis- 
lature, declared  that  the  administration  of  Mr.  Lincoln  could  not  and 
would  not  be  submitted  to.  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia  and  Florida 
also  began  to  make  public  demonstrations  in  favor  of  rebellion. 

At  the  reassembling  of  the  twenty-sixth  Congress,  the  members  found 
themselves  surrounded  by  novel  and  interesting  circumstances.  The 
voice  of  the  people  had  been  uttered  In  favor  of  equal  rights,  and  equal 
justice  to  all  men.  They  had  emphatically  repudiated  the  heathenish 
dogma  that  **  black  men  have  no  rights  that  white  men  are  bound  to 
respect."  Nor  was  this  vote  of  the  people  less  a  repudiation  of  the  men 
who  held  such  barbarous  doctrines.  It  was  quite  obvious  that  the  policy 
of  sustaining  slavery  could  no  longer  control  the  Government.  States- 
men of  experience,  looking  through  the  vista  of  coming  events,  read  the 
doom  of  oppression,  which  now  appeared  to  be  written  upon  the 
moral  world  around  us. 

But  a  hallucination  appeared  to  have  seized  upon  the  southern 
mind.  The  advocates  of  slavery  constituted  the  only  persons  in  exist- 
ence who  believed  that  slavery  could  survive  a  civil  war :  yet  they 
appeared  to  think  that  insurrection  alone  would  sustain  the  institution. 
They  insisted,  however,  that  the  free  States  had  always  yielded  to  the 
demands  of  the  South,  and  that  the  people  of  the  North  would  give  up 
the  administration  of  government  to  southern  hands  rather  than  see  the 
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TJnioQ  dissolTed.  No  southern  man  appeared  to  have  the  least  idea  that 
the  people  of  the  free  States  would  ever  meet  them  in  armed  hostility, 
rather  ^an  surrender  the  Government  and  their  liberties  to  the  keeping 
of  slaveholders.  Indeed,  northern  Democrats  and  some  northern  presses 
proposed  that  the  Republicans  should  give  up  the  administration  of 
goTemment  to  southern  oligarchs,  and  that  the  President  elect  shoidd 
quietly  retire  to  private  life. 

Old  men  who  had  long  served  in  the  whig  and  democratic  parties 
were  astonished  at  the  change.  They  had  never  dreamed  that  there  was 
an  inherent,  immutable  power  in  truth  and  justice.  Thej  felt  that  Messrs. 
Clay,  and  Webster,  and  Cass,  and  Calhoun,  and  Fillmore,  and  their 
associates,  were  truly  the  greatest  men,  and  the  ablest  statesmen  of  the 
world :  That  under  their  influence,  the  interests  of  slavery  had  controlled 
the  Government,  in  its  days  of  apparent  prosperity :  they  saw  no  evils 
in  the  fugitive  slave  act,  nor  in  the  slave  trade,  or  in  slavery  on  the  high 
seas,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  in  our  Territories.  They  believed 
it  necessary  to  sustain  the  slave  trade  to  pay  the  debts  of  Texas,  to  wage 
ft  war  with  Mexico  and  butcher  her  people,  in  order  that  we  might 
prosper ;  and  they  were  overwhelmed  with  surprise  that  the  people 
should  desire  a  change  of  policy.  Nor  was  this  feeling  uncommon.  It 
pervaded  all  classes  to  a  greater  or  less  extent ;  even  professed  Republi- 
cans were  unconscious  of  the  responsibility  now  thrown  upon  their 
party. 

President  Buchanan  was  an  old  man.  He  had  served  during  his 
political  lifb  in  the  democratic  party,  and  was  supposed  to  truly  repr&> 
sent  the  voice  of  those  who  continued  to  act  with  him. 
.  In  Ills  annual  message,  he  called  attention  to  the  disaffection  of  the 
South.  With  mendacious  effrontery  he  asserted  that  the  hostility  of  the 
South  had  arisen  from  **  the  long  continued  and  intemperate  inUrferena 
of  the  northern  people  with  the  question  of  slavery  in  the  southern 
States,^  This  assertion  had  been  so  often  put  forth  by  irresponsible 
politicians  and  members  of  Congress  that  the  President,  although  con- 
scious of  its  falsity,  did  not  probably  think  it  would  be  exposed :  but  he 
as  weQ  as  the  writer  had  long  moved  in  public  life,  and  must  have 
known  that  no  member  of  Congress,  or  public  man,  or  man  of  character, 
liad  ever  offered  or  presented  a  resolution,  or  bill,  or  memorial,  or  speech, 
or  proposition  to  interfere  with  slavery  in  the  States.  The  author 
speaks  with  some  earnestness  on  this  subject :  conscious  that  for  many 
years  he  was  regarded  as  the  most  radical,  the  most  ultra-republican 
and  anti-slavery  man  who  served  in  Congress,  he  appeals  to  the  records 
of  that  body  as  showing  conclusively  that  at  all  times,  under  all  circnm* 
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stances,  he  denied  for  himself  and  friends  the  constitntional  power  to 
interfere  in  time  of  peace  with  the  institation  in  the  States.  Bat  this 
declaration  of  the  President  greatly  encouraged  sonthem  rebels^  as  it 
led  them  to  cherish  the  expectation  that  the  democratic  party  would 
unite  with  them  in  carrying  ont  the  rebellion. 

*Soon  as  the  message  had  been  read  in  the  Hoose,  Mr.  Boteler,  a  slaTer 
holder  of  Yirginia,  moved  to  refer  so  much  of  it  as  related  to  the. 
perilous  condition  of  the  country  to  a  committee  of  one  member  fixxn 
each  State.  The  motion  preyailed  by  a  Tote  of  145  in  the  affirmatire 
to  88  in  the  n^atiye. 

Unfortunately  the  Speaker,  through  timidity,  or  from  not  knowing 
the  character  of  the  members,  appointed  at  the  head  of  this  important 
committee  Mr.  Gorwin,  of  Ohio,  who  had  served  in  Mr.  FDlmore's 
Cabinet ;  and  had  ever  approved  and  advocated  the  fugitive  slave  act, 
and  all  those  measures  of  Congress  in  &vor  of  slavery,  which  were  so 
offensive  to  the  lovers  of  liberty  ;  and  a  large  majority  of  the  committee 
were  either  slaveholders  or  supporters  of  the  slaveholding  policy.  They 
made  several  reports,  one  of  which  was  in  favor  of  a  more  stringent' 
fhgitive  slave  enactment,  and  for  the  adoption  of  further  compromises 
on  the  part  of  the  free  States,  which,  although  rejected  by  the  House, 
served  to  increase  the  confidence  of  sonthem  men  that  the  northern 
people  would  surrender  to  the  demands  of  the  South. 

The  Representatives  and  Senators  of  Virginia,  with  an  air  of  unportance, 
now  proposed  to  act  as  mediators  between  the  North  and  South,  in  order 
"  to  sav^  the  Union J^  But  every  suggestion  coming  from  them,  merely 
uidlcatcd  that  the  people  of  the  free  States  should  make  further  sur- 
renders, and  give  further  guarantees  to  slavery. 

To  these  suggestions  northern  Democrats  generally  assented,  whOe 
Republicans  listenied  to  them  in  silence. 

Various  propositions  were  offered  to  the  consideration  of  the  Senate 
and  of  the  House  for  amending  the  Constitution.  Some  proposed  to 
divide  the  territory,  and  make  it  the  duty  of  Congress  to  support  liberty 
north  of  a  certain  line,  and  slavery  south  of  it.  Some  proposed  to 
amend  the  Constitution,  so  that  the  United  States  should  pay  the  owners 
of  fugitive  slaves  the  value  of  those  who  should  escape,  thus  taxing  the 
people  of  the  free  States  to  support  slavery.  Others  proposed  to  pay 
the  master  from  the  funds  of  the  State  to  which  the  slave  might 
flee.  But  eyery  proposition  for  amending  the  Constitution  or  laws, 
had  for  its  object  further  surrender  of  northern  rights.  That  which 
attracted  most  attention  and  commanded  most  influence,  was  presented 
to  the  Senate  by  Hon.  John  J.  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky.    He  proposed 
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such  an  amendment  of  the  Constitotion  aei  woold  eetablish  ^rerf 
Boath  of  36  deg.  30  mm.  north  latitade,  and  maintain  freedom  nortli 
of  that  Ime. 

2d.  That  Congress  should  hare  no  power  to  abolish  slavery  in  anj 
phice  under  its  ^clasive  jurisdiction  ;  should  not  interfere  with  slayery 
or  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia  while  the  State  of  Mary- 
land should  continue  the  institution :  And  that  the  owners  <tf  slaves 
might  transport  them  frtm  one  State  to  another  by  lamd  or  water. 
This  would  give  them  the  right  of  transit  through  the  free  States,  and  in 
&ct  would  render  every  State  a  slaveholding  government. 

dd.  That  payment  of  the  value  of  frigitive  slaves  should  be  made  frx)m 
the  public  treasury  whenever  they  should  be  rescued  or  assisted  to 
escape. 

Thee ;  propositions  were  in  most  singular  contrast  with  the  President's 
message,  in  which  he  asserted  that  all  which  the  slave  States  demanded 
was  **  to  he  let  aloneP  While  these  false  assertions  of  the  President  were 
before  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  every  proposition  from  members  re- 
presenting slave  States  or  fr^m  northern  Democrats,  demanded  furth^ 
concession,  farther  yielding  of  northern  rights,  further  support  of  slavery 
from  the  northern  people  :  Every  proposition  was  in  direct  antagonism 
with  the  essential  principles  of  liberty  and  justice  set  forth  in  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  ;  and  not  one  of  them  could  be  adopted  and  car- 
ried into  effect  without  overthrowing  the  vital  doctrines  9n  which  the 
Government  had  been  founded. 

On  the  21st  December,  the  Repre^ntatives  of  South  Carolina,     .^^^ 
by  a  written  communication  addressed  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Kepresentbtives,  announced  that  the  people  of  that  State  had 
resumed  the  powers  delegated  to  the  Federal  Ghovemment,  and  took 
&nal  leave  of  Congress.  ' 

In  professing  to  withdraw  from  the  Union,  South  Carolina,  through 
her  convention,  asserted  that  by  the  compact  expressed  in  the  fourth 
article  of  the  Constitution,  the  several  States  stipulated  to  return  fagi- 
tive  slaves  ;  that  fourteen  of  those  States  had  failed  to  perform  their 
several  covenants  in  this  respect :  Yet  every  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative of  that  State  had  voted  in  frivor  of  ezerdsing  the  ungracious 
task  of  capturing  and  returning  fugitive  slaves  iy  the  Federal  Govern^ 
meiU.  Indeed,  the  then  existing  frigitive  act  was  reported  by  Sena- 
tor Butler,  of'  that  State,  and  the  Supreme  Court,  in  accordance 
with  southern  views,  had  decided  that  all  State  hws  on  the  subject 
were  void. 

Tbm  Mure  to  capture  and  return  fugitive  slaves  by  Bortheni  citi- 
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lens  DOW  constituted  the  leading  and  principal  caose  ayowed  by 
South  Garolma  for  dissolyrng  the  Union  which  her  people  had  sworn  to 
support. 

The  next  cause  assigned  was,  that  the  people  of  the  firee  States  de- 
nied the  right  of  property  in  human  flesh  :  and  the  assertion  of  this 
principle,  taught  bj  Christianity^  enforced  by  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  emphatically  asserted  by  the  Constitution,  was  proclaimed 
by  the  people  of  South  Carolina  as  sufficient  cause  for  separating  from 
the  GoTemment  instituted  by  our  fathers. 

The  next  caase  assigned  was  the  agitation  of  the  slave  qaestion  by 
the  people  of  the  firee  States.  Perhaps  nothing  better  illustrates  the 
feeling  of  despotism  which  ruled  our  slave  States,  than  this  idea  of  de- 
nying to  northern  people  the  right  to  speak  their  sentiments  on  all  moral 
and  political  questions.  The  right  had  been  most  solemnly  goaranteed 
by  the  Constitution,  while  its  exercise  famished  South  Carolina  with  a 
supposed  vindication  for  separating  fh)m  the  Union. 

The  next  and  last  cause  of  complaint  was,  that  some  of  the  northern 
States  had  elevated  to  citizenship  persons  (blacks)  whom  the  people  of 
South  Carolina  declared  were  incapable  of  becoming  such  under  the 
Constitution.  Tim  assertion,  however,  was  sustained  alone  by  the  dicta 
of  slave  States,  for  surely  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  had  made 
no  distmction  on  account  of  complexion.  Not  a  word,  or  sentence,  or 
thought  m  this  declaration  of  causes  which  impelled  South  Carolina  to 
the  separation,  has  allusion  to  any  subject  but  slavery.  No  other  sub- 
ject was  alluded  to  as  famishing  any  cause  of  complaint :  And  it  is  be- 
lieved that  this  constituted  the  first  instance  in  the  history  of  the  world 
where  a  people  have  revolted  against  a  governmeTit  on  "account  of  its  (devo- 
tion to  liberty.  None  of  the  other  seceding  States  based  their  vindication 
upon  auy  oth(^  than  this  general  charge  :  that  the  people  of  the  free 
States  had  been  and  were  opposed  to  the  despotism  of  slavery. 

Representatives  and  Senators  from  all  the  cotton-growing  States,  now 
held  towards  the  Government  the  language  of  defiance  and  in  frequent 
instances  that  of  contempt.  Northern  Representatives  appeared  paral- 
iised  under  these  insane  demonstrations  :  While  northern  Democrats  and 
members  calling  themselves  Conservatives,  were  active  in  their  efforts  to 
adopt  such  measures  as  the  advocates  of  slavery  demanded. 

In  perfect  keeping  with  the  doctrine  that  frauds  and  crime  are  neces- 
sary to  support  governments,  it  was  at  this  time  ascertained  that  the 
Indian  Trust  Fund  had  been  robbed  by  the  action  of  the  Secretary 
of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  of  some  eight  hundred 
thousand  dollars  ;  but  this  gigantic  peculation  seemed  to  have  no 
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infloence  in  attaching  those  who  committed  it  to  the  sapport  of  the 
Government.  ^  4 

Several  individuals  now  appeared  in  Washington,  claiming  to  be  a 
del^ation  from  Soath  Carolina,  openly  proposing  to  treat  with  the  Pre- 
sident for  the  surrender  of  forts  and  arsenals  belonging  to  the  Federal 
Government  situated  upon  the  coast  of  that  State.  Instead  of  impris- 
oning these  traitors,  the  President  entered  into  a  written  correspondence 
with  them,  surrendered  up  to  the  people  of  South  Carolina  forts,  arsenals, 
custom-houses,  and  postoffices  situated  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that 
State.  He  also  permitted  the  Secretary  of  War  to  transport  arms,  ammu- 
nition, and  the  paraphernalia  of  war,  from  northern  arsenals  to  those  of 
the  South,  and  they  were  delivered  to  the  custody  of  men  known  to  be 
engaged  in  treasonable  designs  against  the  Government. 

These  acts  were  so  flagrant  that  Secretary  Cass,  finding  his  own  repu- 
tetion  in  danger  by  hia  association  with  the  Executive,  resigned  the 
Treasury  Department,  refusing  longer  to  be  identified  with  an  Adminis- 
tration which  he  had  assisted  to  elect,  and  with  which  he  had  been  asso- 
ciated from  its  inauguration. 

An  order  from  the  Secretary  of  War  for  the  removal  of  some  seventy 
pieces  of  ordnance  from  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  to  Mississippi,  was 
resisted  by  a  popular  demonstration  in  that  city.  Tina  constituted  the 
first  manifestation  of  force  in  resisting  the  progress  of  rebellion.  But  in 
consequence  of  this  display  of  the  popular  feeling  the  order  was  revoked, 
and  the  guns  remained  in  Pennsylvania. 

While  these  scenes  were  being  enacted,  Mr.  Bingham,  of  Ohio, 
faithful  to  his  Government  as  well  as  to  his  own  reputetion,  intro- 
duced a  resolution  instructing  the  select  committee  of  thirty-three, 
appointed  under  Mr.  Boteler's  resolution,  to  report  to  the  House  such 
additional  legislation  as  they  might  deem  necessary  to  put  dawn  the 
rebellion, 

Mr.  Morris,  a  Democrat,  of  Illinois,  offered  a  proposition  that  the 
members  unite  in  a  solemn  assertion  of  their  devotion  to  the  Govern- 
ment :  And  Mr.  Hutehins,  of  Ohio,  offered  a  resolution  for  protecting 
the  free  blacks  of  northern  States  from  being  enslaved  by  the  people  of 
the  South.  But  none  of  these  propositions  were  debated  or  voted  upon. 
Indeed,  the  House  appeared  unwilling  to  debate  or  vote  upon  any  pr(V 
position  that  did  not  contemplate  further  surrender  of  northern  honor 
and  northern  interests. 

Nor  was  the  Senate  either  idle  or  silent.  Soon  as  the  message  of  the 
President  had  been  read,  Mr.  Clingman,  of  North  Carolina,  reieponded 
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.that  its  tone  was  mineiUhf  patrioie :  Bat  he  asserted  that  the  PresideQt 
.elg:t  was  a  damgerova  man,  and  declared  that  he  had  been  elected  he- 
cause  he  was  dangerous.  He  spoke  of  the  inevitable  role  to  which  the 
republican  organization  was  destined,  and  asserted  that  the  South  could 
not  endure  the  administration  of  any  man  elected  upon  the  princ^es 
enunciated  by  that  party. 

He  made  no  complaint  of  the  past ;  but  assured  the  Senate  that  un- 
less the  people  of  the  North  should  give  further  guarantees  in  favor  of 
slavery,  several  slave  States  would  be  out  of  the  Union  in  ninety  days. 
He  was  a  bold  man,  and  usually  stated  the  position  of  the  Republicans 
candidly,  and  made  no  scruple  in  demanding  further  guaranUes  of 
the  North  for  the  slavery  of  the  South.  Indeed,  most  southern  mem- 
bers were  fhknk  and  apparently  honest  in  demanding  that  the  North 
should  sustain  their  institutions,  while  to  the  President  and  other  north- 
em  men  they  left  the  unenviable  task  of  misrepresentation  on  this 
subject. 

1860.}  ^^  ^^®  following  morning,  Senator  Green,  of  Missouri,  olfered 
a  resolution  proposing  an  armed  police  to  be  stationed  along 
the  line  separating  the  dave  and  free  States,  for  the  efficient  execution 
of  the  fugitive  slave  act,  and  to  preserve  the  peace.  In  debating  this 
resolution.  Senator  Green  boldly  maintained  that  the  protimate  cause  of 
the  rebellion  consisted  in  consecrating  the  soil  of  California  to  freedom, 
after  it  had  been  acquired  for  the  purpose  of  extending  slavery.  He 
asserted  the  opinion  that  the  platform  on  which  the  incoming  President 
had  been  elected  was  in  direct  conflict  with  the  Constitution,  and  read 
a  letter  from  Senator  Doolittle  to  a  friend,  saying,  "  the  election  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  indeed  a  great  triumph  f  that  we  should  "  have  no  more 
congressional  slave  codes,  no  more  slave  territory,  no  more  slave  States," 
and  the  honorable  Senator  regarded  these  expressions  with  peculiar 
horror  and  bitterness. 

Mr.  Hale  insisted,  that  when  analyzed,  the  President's  message  W83 
found  to  contain  three  propositions.  1st.  South  Carolina  has  just  c&use 
to  secede.  2d.  She  has  no  right  to  secede.  3d.  The  Government  baa 
no  right  to  prevent  secession.  He  declared,  however,  that  the  move- 
ments of  the  South  meant  war,  and  that  the  Senate  ought  to  look  the 
subject  full  in  the  face,  and  prepare  to  meet  it.  He  characterized  as 
traitors  those  northern  editors  who  were  sustaining  southern  secession, 
and  asserted  with  great  force  that  all  pretence  that  the  North  had  fur- 
nished any  cause  for  secession  was  false  and  slariderous,  thus  exposing 
the  mendacity  of  the  annual  message  ;  and,  with  becoming  dignity,  he 
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hoped  that  the  iooomiog  Presideiit  would  nMintain  the  doctrines  on 
which  he  had  been  elected.'*' 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Missifisippl,  asserted  that  if  there  was  to  be  war,  the 
Korth  most  make  it,  as  the  Sonth  would  not.f 

Senator  Iverson,  of  Georgia,  regi^ded  the  general  hostUitj  to  slavery 
which  existed  among  the  people  of  the  North  as  utterly  prohibitiog  tJl 
attempts  to  preserve  the  Union  ;  and  declared  that  the  repeal  of  "  per- 
sonal liberty  bills"  by  northern  Legislatores,  or  other  concessions,  would 
not  induce  the  Sonth  to  remain  longer  in  the  Union.  But  he  asserted 
there  would  be  no  toar,  and  alluded  m  offensive  language  to  northefb 
cowardice.! 

Mr.  Powell,  of  Virginia,  as  well  as  Mr.  Crittenden,  appeared  to  thhdc 
that  the  Union  could  only  be  preserved  by  so  amending  the  Constitution 
as  to  change  tiie  essential  character  of  the  Government,  making  it  a 
slave-sustainii^  confederation,  instead  of  adapting  iti^  energies  to  seemr- 
ing  liberty  ;  and  he  proposed  an  amendment  that  would  secure  the  rq^ht 
of  property  in  slaves  ;  believing  such  amendment  necessary  to  save  the 
Union. 

To  this  Mr.  Iverson,  of  Georgia,  replied  that  Yirginia  wa»  deeply 
interested  in  preventing  secession ;  for  if  the  cotton  States  seceded, 
Yirginia  would  find  no  market  for  her  slaves^  without  which  that  State 
would  be  ruined.  To  these  remarks  neither  Mr.  Powell  nor  his  colleague 
took  exception.  § 

The  arrogance  and  self-importance  of  Senators  representing  cotton- 
growing  States  increased  in  proportion  as  northern  members  expressed  an 
anxiety  to  save  the  Union.  Their  supercilious  bearing  was  well  illustrated 
by  Mr.  Wigfall,  of  Texas,  who,  alluding  to  the  contemplated  rebellion, 
spoke  in  the  Senate  as  follows  :  "  /  say  Cotton  is  King,  and  that  lie 
waves  his  sceptre  not  only  over  these  thirty-three  States,  but  over  the 
island  of  Great  Britain,  and  over  Continental  Europe.    And  there  is 

*  Thb  If  belleyed  tobe  the  first  aateMloa  In  the  Senate,  after  the  electton,  of  a  determtnatloo  to 
foetalB  the  doctiinee  onwhidi  Mr.  Unooln  had  been  elected. 

t  This  was  said  to  hare  been'the  agreement  between  northern  and  southern  Democrats ;  that  Ika 
South  would  not  eomm^ne^  hostiUties,  and  that  northern  nemoerats  would  prerent  RepnbUeaas 
flrom  shedding  blood.  And  the  northern  democracy  sofasequentljr  oemplalned  that  by  oommenrthig 
a  cannonade  on  Fort  Sumter,  the  South  riolated  their  compact. 

X  General  Cass  was,  perhaps,  better  acquainted  with  the  riews  and  feelings  of  southern  Bono- 
erats  than  any  other  northern  man.  Alter  the  rebeUlon  broke  out,  he  declared  to  the  wiHer  Mi 
conviction  that  the  South  would  nerer  hare  rebelled  If  they  had  entertafaie^  the  beUef  thai  tho 
northern  people  would  hare  met  them  In  arms. 

I  Virginia  at  that  time  was  reoelTlng  a  greater  income  firom  the  rearing  and  selling  of  slaTcs  th«i 
tmta  any  other  ol^ect  of  Industiy ;  Indeed,  many  Vlrgfaiians  computed  the  Ineome  fhnn  the  aato  of 
ilaTes  greater  than  that  derired  from  aU  oiAtr  toureet,  ( Vids  Debates  In  her  Conreation  of 
1888.) 
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not  a  crowned  head  upon  that  island,  or  npon  the  Continent  that  does 
not  bend  in  feallj  and  acknowledge  allegiance  to  that  monarch.'' 

This  was  an  earnest  expression  of  the  real  feeling  of  both  Senators 
and  Representatiyes  of  the  cotton-growing  States.  Thej  really  felt  that 
France  and  England  were  dependent  on  them  for  the  important  article 
which  constitated  their  staple  product.  This  feeling  had  risen  from  the 
yielding  of  Great  Britain  to  the  demands  of  the  slave  power,  and  ooo^ 
pensating  onr  slare  merchants  for  their  human  chattels  lost  by  being 
shipwrecked  on  British  islands.  France,  too,  had  stood  with  folded 
arms  and  witnessed  the  annexation  of  Texas  ;  and  when  ofifidallj 
informed  that  it  was  done  to  extend  slavery,  she  did  not  eyen  utter  a 
protest  in  behalf  of  onr  common  humanity. 

The  past  policy  of  the  Goyemment  was  now  rapidly  approaching  its 
cnlmination.  Since  1793,  northern  politicians  and  statesmen  had  yielded 
their  interests,  their  rights,  their  honor,  their  coDstitntion,  to  the  dcL 
mands  of  the  slaye  power.  The  feeling  of  southern  superiority  had  been 
fostered,  flattered,  strengthened,  and  conflrmed,  until  it  was  now  de- 
veloping itself  in  open  rebellion. 

Senator  Wade,  of  Ohio,  coolly  and  firmly  met  the  threats  and  snper- 
dlious  declamation  of  Messrs.  Wigfall  and  Iverson,  saying  that  the  con- 
test would  be  nothing  more  than  the  world  had  often  witnessed ;  it 
would  be  merely  a  trial  of  strength  between  the  loyal  and  the  rebellions 
States ;  that  one  party  would  be  victorious,  and  the  other  would  suffer 
defeat.  As  to  the  doctrines  of  the  republican  party,  which  had  been 
denounced  as  unconstitutional,  and  under  which  it  had  been  said  the 
South  could  not  live,  he  would  merely  say  they  were  the  doctrines  of 
Washington  and  Jefferson,  and  their  associates,  in  founding  the  Govern- 
ment, which  was  organized  upon  these  principles ;  and  he  desired  to 
understand  definitely  the  acts  of  which  the  South  complained. 

To  this  call  of  Mr.  Wade,  Mr.  Powell,  of  Virginia,  responded  that 
Governor  Dennison,  of  Ohio,  had  refused  to  deliver  up  to  the  Executive 
of  Kentucky  a  man  charged  with  stealing  negroes.  This  language  was 
understood  to  mean  nothing  more  and  nothing  less  than  assisting  slaves 
to  escape  from  bondage,  which  was  regarded  by  the  Christian  world  as 
an  act  of  humanity,  and  no  crime.  Yet  Mr.  Powell,  and  slaveholders 
generally,  believed  that  whatever  the  Legislature  of  a  slave  State 
should  see  fit  to  declare  "  crime/^  the  Federal  Government  was  bound  to 
regard  as  coming  within  the  constitutional  provision  concerning  "felony.^ 
Nor  did  Mr.  Powell  stand  alone  in  thus  basing  his  vindication  of  the 
rebellion  upon  gross  errors  of  constitutional  law,  as  all  action  of  Con- 
gress involving  the  people  of  the  free  States  in  the  expense  and  dis- 
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grace  of  sastaming  slarery  was  obyioosly  unaathorized  and  nnconstitii- 
tionaL 

The  northern  mind  was  not  prepared  for  the  bold  attempt  now  mak- 
ing to  destroy  the  Union.  From  the  adoption  of  the  Gonstitation,  coo^ 
plaints  had  been  made  that  BlayeH»tchers  from  southern  States  had  Idd^ 
napped  free  colored  persons  in  the  northern  portions  of  the  Union. 
These  complaints  were  for  many  years  presented  to  Congress,  bat  the 
memorialists  received  in  answer  directions  to  apply  to  their  several  State 
legislators,  whose  duties  required  them  to  jproted  their  own  people.  Ac- 
cordingly, several  northern  States  enacted  laws  for  the  protection  of 
their  free  colored  citizens.  These  enactments  were  now  assailed  by  the 
sQccessors  of  those  members  of  Congress  who  had  advised  their  enaci* 
ment ;  and  several  of  the  free  States,  in  conseqnence  of  denunciations  of 
southern  men,  changed  their  position,  and  in  derogation  of  their  ovm 
dignity,  repealed  the  laws  which  protected  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
colored  citizens  bom  among  them. 

These  acts  of  northern  Legislatures  strengthened  the  advocates  of 
slavery  in  the  conviction  that  the  entire  North  would  surrender  everj 
point  which  the  South  demanded.  Southern  agents  in  England  and 
France  assured  the  people  of  those  governments  that  there  would  be  no 
voar  in  the  United  States  ;  and  this  opmion  was  very  generally  enter- 
tained by  public  men  in  England,  who  could  not  believe  that  after  such 
long  forbearance  the  people  of  the  free  States  would  make  resistance 
to  the  demands  of  the  slave  power.* 

Men  now  saw  that  every  argument  and  every  effort  in  favor  of  yield* 
ing  up  northern  interests,  northern  independence,  and  northern  honor^  to 
the  demands  of  the  slave  power,  under  the  specious  plea  of  saving  the 
Union,  had  contributed  to  its  dissolution,  by  leading  southern  men  to 
believe  the  northern  States  were  entirely  subservient  to  the  interests  of 
the  South. 

On  the  12th  January,  the  Representatives  from  Mississippi,  by  p^^^ 
a  written  communication  addressed  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
informed  the  country  that  their  State  had  withdrawn  from  the  con* 
federacy ;  but  on  the  14th,  Mr.  Brown,  of  that  State,  informed  the 
Senate  that  he  aud  his  colleague  had  not  received  official  notice  of  the 
withdrawal  of  their  State  ;  but  they  would  no  longer  participate  in  the 
business  of  the  Senate. 

Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida,  and  Louisiana,  now  followed  these  eizam- 
ples  of  secession  which  were  rapidly  precipitating  the  nation  into  civil  war. 

<Thk  remark  bnuuleq^on  the  Mlhoillj«r||MBg«AlB|i^^  ■Mkor  atl 

lntiie7«Ml8«l-8. 
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On  the  28th  January,  the  Plresident  oonmnnucated  to  the  tiro  Ho 
of  Congress  resolutions  of  the  State  of  Yirginia,  proposing  a  couYeatkm 
of  del^;ate8  from  the  Tariom  States  to  meet  in  Wadiing^n  Ghj  "  for 
the  porpose  of  agreeing  upon  snch  compromises  as  were  consisteiit  wiA 
the  Ooastitiition,  so  as  to  afford  ike  peophrftAe  damkoUing  Siaies  mJk- 
quaie  guarafUees  far  tecurkij/  ef  thar  rigkUP 

This  soggestion  of  a  oonrention  imbMywn  to  the  Oonstitotion  wm 
Itself  reTolntionaiy.  But  tlie  call  upon  Hie  firee  States  to  give  aecority 
for  their  abidhig  by  the  Gonstitfition  was  regarded  by  men  of  spirit  as 
insulting  to  their  dignity.  Yet  some  of  the  execntiTe  officers  of  fbee 
States  were  so  anxious  to  exert  erery  instrumentality  to  aare  tke 
Union,  that  they  appointed  delegates,  and  finally  all  the  firee  Stales 
yielded  to  this  supercilious  call  of  Tirgima  to  appear  in  national  co»> 
▼ention  to  consult  on  such  further  g^Qorantees  for  tiie  snpport  «f 
slaTery  as  would  satisfy  those  States  who  had  afa-eady  proclaimed 
their  departure  firom  th^  Union.  And  while  South  Oarolina  waa 
actually  gathering  and  disciplining  her  anny,  erecting  fortifications,  and 
preparing  for  hostilities,  delegates  from  the  ftw  States  gravely  met  ia 
conyenticm  at  Washington  City,  to  consult  on  such  further  hnmiliatioa 
as  would  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  slave  power.  The  character  of  a 
majority  of  the  delegates  to  this  convention  was  well  illustrated  by  the 
choice  of  John  Tyler,  of  Yirginia,  to  preside  over  their  deliberations. 
His  name  had  become  odious'  to  the  lovers  of  liberty  from  his  efforts  to 
obtain  compensation  for  the  slavedealers  who  lost  their  *  bondmen  on 
board  the  *'  Creole,"  in  1840,  his  approval  of  the  gag-rules,  his  apostacy 
from  the  party  who  elected  him,  his  labors  in  £a,yor  of  the  annexation 
of  Texas,  and  his  uniform  devotion  to  slavery. 

By  the  selection  of  snch  a  man  to  preside  over  its  proceedings,  the 
convention  lost  all  prestige,  and  after  several  weeks  a  majority  of  its 
members  advised  the  regularly  constituted  Congress  to  reoommend 
the  State  Legislatures  to  agree  to  such  amendments  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  as  would  secure  the  master  a  compensation  for  his  fugitive 
slave  when  assisted  to  escape,  or  when  rescued  :  To  establish  slavery 
in  all  our  Territories  south  of  36  deg.  30  min.,  north  latitude :  To 
secure  the  admission  of  any  slave  State  that  may  apply  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Union  :  To  prohibit  Congress  from  abolishing  slavery 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  the  coastwise  slave  trade. 

These  propositions  were  transmitted  to  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  for 
approval,  but  were  rejected  unceremoniously  by  the  Senate  ;  nor  were 
they  treated  with  greater  respect  by  the  Hoqse  of  Representatives. 

Senator  Seward  had  been  a  candidate  for  nomination  of  President 
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before  the  conyention  at  Chicago,  and  received  the  highest  vote  of  any 
candidate  except  the  President  elect.  From  this  circomstance  it  wao 
generallj  expected  that  he  would  be  selected  as  Secretary  of  State 
under  the  kicomlng  Administration.  He  was  regarded  as  possessing  a 
high  order  of  talents.  During  the  Presidential  campaign  he  had  spokoi 
boldly  in  favor  of  freedom  ;  and  the  advocates  of  liberty  generally 
believed  hun  a  firm  supporter  of  the  doctrines  which  all  regarded  as 
vital  to  the  support  of  a  free  government.  Under  these  circumstances  he 
•was  expected  to  foreshadow  the  policy  of  the  incoming  President ;  and 
great  interest  was  manifested  to  hear  hun.  On  the  12th  January, 
while  speaking  on  the  President's  Message,  he  referred  to  various  ^uper 
dients  for  saving  the  Union,  which  had  failed.  He  next  referred  to  the 
advantages  resulting  from  the  "  Umon,"  by  which  term  he  appeared  to 
refer  to  the  association  of  States  and  of  the  power  of  their  concentrated 
influence:  But  he  seemed  to  avoid  all  reference  to  the  *' essential 
truths,"  on  whidi  the  States  confederated  ;  which  constituted  the  moral 
oitity  called  the  "  Union  ;"  without  which  the  association  would  not 
have  been  formed  and  could  not  have  existed.  Nor  did  he  speak  of  the 
primal  objects  and  ulterior  designs  of  those  who  founded  the  Govern- 
ment. He  manifested  a  strong  desire  that  the  States  should  main- 
tain their  alliance  with  each  other ;  but  he  expressed  no  wish  to  main- 
tain ,the  essential  truths  on  which  the  association  had  been  formed. 
He  said,  somewhat  oracularly,  "  Bepublicanism  is  not  Union  ;  Demo- 
cracy is  not  Union — RepttbUcanism  is  subordinate  to  Union  as  everytkhig 
else  is  and  ought  to  be.  Republicanism,  Democracy,  eoery  other  poUHcal 
name  and  thing — all  are  subordinate,  and  they  ought  to  disappear  t»  the 
presence^  of  the  great  question  of  Union,  and  so  far  as  I  ah  coNCEBmsD,  it 

SHALL  BE  SO." 

For  seventy  years  the  slave  power  had  endeavored  to  exclude  aD 
democratic,  all  republican  principles  from  the  administration  of  govern- 
ment, in  order  to  render  it  a  slarehoMing  oligarchy.  For  twenty-five 
years  the  advocates  of  reform  had  labored  to  restore  the  Government  to 
those  republican  and  democratic  principles  on  which  the  fathers  founded 
it.  A  party  distinctly  avowing  tiiese  doctrines  had  been  formed  ;  had 
grown  up  ;  had  elected  a  majority  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  They  had  elevated  the  President  elect  to  the  highest 
office  of  the  nation,  wiUi  the  full  expectation  that  he  would  support  the 
principles  avowed  by  them  ;  but  Mr.  Seward  now  declared,  that  so  far 
as  he  was  concerned,  these  doctrines  should  be  discarded  in  order  to  save 
the  Union,  which  had  already  been  transfocmed  to  an  insupportable  dea- 
[H>tism  under  slaveholding  infloenoe.    RepubUoans  would  not  believe 
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that  he  spoke  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  President  elect,  nor  would 
they  admit  that  he  intended  the  ordinaiy  import  of  his  own  langaage. 
Others  were  uncharitable.  They  quoted  the  language  of  Mr.  lyerson, 
who  had  openly  declared  that  there  would  be  no  vfor  ;  that  ''  the  far- 
reaching  satesmanship  of  the  Senator  fh)m  New  York  would  prevent  a 
war/'  and  suggested  that  the  two  Senators  were  acting  in  concert.  It 
Is  certain  that  many  republican  Senators  entirely  dissented  from  the 
policy  enunciated  by  Mr.  Seward ;  and  this  difference  of  opinion  con- 
tinued and  became  still  m6re  distinct  after  that  gentleman  assumed  the 
duties  of  Secretary  of  State.  Another  pcnnt  in  this  address  was  quite 
unsatisfactory  to  Republicans.  That  party  had  laid  it  down  as  a  uni- 
versal principle  that  every  human  being  holds  from  the  Creator  an  imj^e- 
scriptible  right  to  live  and  enjoy  liberty.  The  Supreme  Court,  on  be- 
half of  the  democratic  party,  denied  this  doctrine,  saying,  "  Black  men 
have  no  rights  that  white  men  are  bound  to  respect."  This  constituted 
the  issue.  And  Mr.  Seward  now  tacitly  espoused  the  doctrine  of  the 
Court  instead  of  the  republican  principle,  saying  that  the  fugitive  act 
was  constitutional  and  ought  to  he  enforced.  He  further  asserted  that 
all  State  laws  which  interfered  with  it  ought  to  be  repealed. 

But  these  pledges  of  subserviency  to  the  slave  power  appeared  to 
have  no  favorable  effect  upon  southern  rebels.  Alabama,  Qeoi^gia, 
Florida,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  proceeded  to  declare  theur  sepcmh 
tion  from  the  Union  ;  while  South  Carolina  steadily  continued  to  ra^ 
troops,  erect  fortifications,  discipline  her  army,  and  make  every  possible 
preparation  for  the  coming  conflict.  Early  in  January  hostilities  com- 
menced. The  steamer  "  Star  of  the  West,"  ca-nying  supplies  to  Fort 
Sumter,  entered  Charleston  harbor  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States. 
The  rebel  batteries  on  Morris  Island  opened  fire  upon  her  and  compelled 
her  to  return  without  landing.  But  while  the  rebels  were  thus  firing 
upon  our  flag,  the  "  Peace  Congress  "  was  engaged  in  deliberating  upon 
further  surrenders  and  further  guarantees  to  slavery  :  Indeed,  while  that 
body  was  thus  engaged,  a  convention  of  delegates  from  the  seceding 
States  were  actively  laboring  to  form  a  constitution  for  the  new  Con- 
federacy, and  organizing  a  government  so  as  to  combine  all  their  forces 
agamst  the  loyal  States. 

This  Convention  was  sitting  at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  The  support 
of  slavery  constituted  the  first  and  most  prominent  feature  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  "  Southern  Confederacy."  It  was  the  first  instance  in 
which  a  people  had  associated  under  a  written  constitution,  pledging 
their  powers  to  the  support  of  oppression. 

Mr.  Floyd,  the  Secretary  of  War,  had  sent  to  Texas  ordnance,  arms. 
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ammaaitioa  and  Tast  military  anpplies,  nnder  pretence  of  furnishing 
the  army  stationed  npon  the  frontier  of  that  State.  As  yet  Texas  had 
passed  no  ordinance  of  secession  ;  bat  fearing  that  these  stores  wonld  be 
reclaimed  by  the  Federal  Government,  her  anthorities  demanded  of 
General  Twiggs,  then  in  command  of  the  troops,  the  delivery  of  this 
vast  amount  of  public  property  to  theuL  ^ 

General  Twiggs  was  a  citizen  of  Mississippi  and  a  secessionist.  He  at 
once  surrendered  some  two  thousand  troops  and  four  millions  dollars 
worth  of  military  supplies  to  the  coomiaQder  of  a  few  hundred  militia  of 
Texas. 

During  the -month  of  February,  the  Senators  and  Representatives  of 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Missismppi,  Louisiaua  and  Florida  vacated  their  setats 
in  Congress,  having  received  ofifcial  notioe  tliat  those  States  had  severed 
their  connection  with  the  Federal  Government. 

The  constitution  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  was  adopted,  and  six 
of  the  thirty-three  States  were  acting  under  a  separate  confederacy,  and 
had  their  army  in  the  field ;  four  other  States  were  rapidly  perfectmg  their 
acts  of  secession :  and  the  two  hostile  governments  were  in  full  operation 
before  the  close  of  the  democratic  administration.  For  more  than  half 
a  century  the  slave  power  had  ruled  the  nation  under  the  disguise  of 
Democracy,  That  organization  had  devoted  its  energies  to  the  encourage- 
ment and  support  of  slavery.  Its  members  had  identified  themselves 
with  the  institution  to  such  an  extent  that,  when  the  regime  of  slavery 
ceased,  the  democratic  party  could  no  longer  maintain  its  former 
prestige.  Yet  its  leaders,  in  their  blindness,  seized  upon  the  pillars  of 
the  political  temple,  and  disappeared  amid  the  moral  and  political  ruins 
which  they  had  brought  upon  the  country,  leaving  to  the  Republicans  a 
dismembered  Government  and  civil  war. 

The  rebellion  had  progressed  thus  far  at  the  close  of  the  thirty-sixth 
Congress.  Yet  the  Republicans  of  that  body  made  no  movement — 
passed  no  law,  provided  no  moans  for  suppressing  hostilities..  The 
reasons  assigned  were  that  it  was  hoped  that  the  rebellious  States  would 
return  to  their  loyalty  ;  if  the  northern  States  would  repeal  their  per- 
sonal liberty  laws,  enforce  the  fugitive  slave  act,  give  further  guarantees 
to  slavery,  abandon  the  doctrines  of  Republicanism  and  disband  that 
organization,  as  had  been  proposed. 
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IWAUOURATION  OP  PRESIDENT  UNCOLN — HIS  POSTHON  SEOARDINO  SLAYERT — 
ACTION  OP  CONGRESS — ^HIS  PROCLAMATION  OF  FREEDOM — RAISING  OF  NEGRO 
TROOPS,  AND  A  WAR   FOR   FRiBEDOM. 

The  4th  March,  a.d.  1861,  will  long  mark  an  incident  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States.  A'  repablican  President  was  then  inangorated, 
and  the  Ooyemment  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  party  who  elected  JbinL 
Many,  very  many  electors  who  voted  for  the  incoming  Presideiit  had, 
since  the  speech  of  Mr.  .Seward,  entertained  gloomy  apprehensions  that 
they  were  once  more  to  be  deceived  ;  that  the  new  Administration  would 
sorrender  the  doctrines  of  the  party  and  become  snbsenrient  to  the  slate 
power.  Opponents  also  boasted  that  a  republican  Administration  conM 
not  gnide  the  GoTemment  amid  the  storms  and  strifes  of  civil  war,  whidi 
now  appeared  imminent.  Tet  the  President's  most  intimate  ftiends 
entertained  a  perfect  confidence  in  his  integrity.  That  was  the  only 
pledge  he  had  giren.  His  experience  in  public  lifb  had  been  limited  ;  he 
had  never  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  giving  to  the  nation  evidence  of 
his  capacity  for  the  high  position  to  which  he  had  been  elected  ;  yet,  the 
eyes  of  thirty  millions  of  people  were  upon  him,  watchmg  every  word 
and  every  act. 

In  his  inaugural  he  simply  reasserted  the  doctrines  of  those  who 
elected  him  in  regard  to  slavery  in  the  States  and  in  the  Terriicries, 
With  them  he  also  discarded  the  doctrine  that  the  Supreme  Court  were 
to  construe  the  Constitution  for  other  departments  of  government. 

In  relation  to  the  rebellion  he  was  conciliatory  but  firm.  This  was 
looked  upon  as  the  great  point  in  his  inaugural  address.  It  was  regarded 
as  the  seminal  thought  from  which  all  other  questions  of  policy  must 
spring.  He  showed  no  disposition  to  surrender  any  legitimate  interest 
for  the  purpose  of  inducmg  the  seceding  States  to  return  to  their  loyalty; 
while  he  stood  forth  boldly  in  advance  of  all  lus  predecessors,  demand- 
ing legal  protection  for  northern  colored  citizens  while  travelling  in  the 
South. 

But  he  had  not  studied  the  philosophy  of  human  governments,  nor 
analyzed  their  powers,  so  far  as  to  see  clearly  that  neither  human  laws, 
nor  human  constitutions,  nor  human  power,  could  give  to  one  man,  or  to 
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•  any  set  of  men,  rightful  anthority  over  the  lires  or  the  liberties  of  an 
innocent  and  onoffending  people.  On  the  contrary,  he  asserted  that  the 
GonstitatioQ  had  provided  for  the  sorrender  of  fogitive  slaves,  either  by 
the  States  or  by  the  Federal  Oovenunent,  and  he  seemed  to  acknowledge 
that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  possessed  the  legitunate  power  to 
impose  upon  their  descendants  some  sort  of  obligation  to  seize  their 
fellow-men  while  fleeing  from  oppression  and  return  them  to  bondage. 
On  this  point  it  was  evident  that  his  mind  had  not  been  led  to  analyze 
the  transcendent  crime  of  enslaving  or  of  reSnslaving  innocent  persons. 

Yet  the  writer  would  do  iiQustice  to  Mr.  Lincoln  were  he  to  omit 
sayii^  that  his  inaugural  was  just  what  his  friends  who  were  best 
acquamted  with  him  expected.  They  understood  his  positions,  and  in 
public  and  in  private  in^sted  that  the  logic  of  events  would  bring  his 
mind  to  the  full  appreciation  of  the  crimes  of  slavery. 

Nor  would  the  writer  do  justice  to  the  reformers  of  that  day  ^^^^ 
were  he  to  omit  saying  they  did  not  expect  Mr.  Lincoln  to  make 
up  his  Cabinet  from  those  who  had  long  be^  prominent  in  the  advocacy 
of  Republicanism.  They  only  demanded  three  of  the  seven  Cabinet 
officers.  To  that  request  the  President  cordially  responded :  and  in 
compliance  appointed  Messrs.  Seward,  Chase  and  Wells  as  members  of 
his  Cabinet;  while  Messrs.  Cameron,  Bates,  Smith  and  Blair  were 
r^arded  as  more  conservative  in  character.  To  them  no  objection  was 
made  by  the  advocates  of  liberty,  as  all  believed  they,  too,  would  come 
up  to  the  support  of  truth  and  justice,  as  events  should  constrain  them 
to  meet  the  responsibilities  of  their  several  positions.  With  this  Cabinet, 
and  under  these  circumstances.  President  Lincoln  entered  upon  that 
mighty  conflict  between  freedom  and  slavery,  between  justice  and  crimoi 
which  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Christian  world. 

The  cannonade  of  Fort  Sumter,  and  the  attempted  massacre  of  tiie 
Massachusetts  troops  while  marching  through  Baltimore  to  the  relief  of 
Washington  City,  aroused  the  peqde  of  the  free  States  to  a  realization 
of  the  fact  that  they  were  almdy  precipitated  upon  a  momentous  mil 

The  President  issued  his  proclamation  calling  for  seventy-five  thousand 
troops,  under  the  law  of  It 95,  in  order  to  suppress  the  rebellion. 

In  all  parts  of  the  free  States  volunteers  were  called  for  ;  companies 
and  regiments  were  formed,  and  hurried  to  the  field.  The  attention  of 
all  was  directed  to  our  armies,  and  the  subject  of  slavery  was  apparently 
forgotten  in  the  all-absorbing  interest  of  existing  hostilities. 

The  battles  fought  and  the  victories  lost  and  won  during  that 
war  will  long  mark  an  imporkuit  era  in  the  progress  of  Ohristiaa 
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civilization ;  of  them  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  writer  to  speak. 
That  duty  must  devolve  upon  some  yonnger,  some  more  ambitions  his- 
torian ;  bat  the  writer  stands  pledged  to  lay  before  the  reader  a  careM 
narrative  of  the  efforts  of  the  Federal  Qovemment  to  support,  extend, 
and  perpetoate  slavery,  and  of  its  final  separation  from  that  insti- 
tntion. 

2^ ,  For  more  than  sixty  years  Congress  had  legislated  for  the  bene- 
fit of  oppression,  in  direct  and  unequivocal  hostility  to  the  doc- 
trines laid  down  as  the  basis  of  our  Government.  At  the  time  of  which 
we  are  now  writing,  however,  a  laige  minority  of  onr  stateemen,  politi- 
cians, and  people  entertained  the  opinion  that  there  was  some  ragae, 
some  undefined  moral  or  political  obligation  resting  upon  the  Goyern* 
ment  and  people  pf  the  free  States  to  uphold  and  encourage  slavery.  It. 
is  certain  that  a  majority  of  the  politicians  of  the  free  States,  forgetting 
that  our  Qovemment  had  been  established  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
life  and  liberty  to  every  human  soul,  really  believed  that  they  were 
bound  to  seize  the  fugitive  slave  as  he  fled  from  bondage  and  carry  him 
back  to  chains  and  suffering.  In  short,  they  now  felt  and  urged  that 
patriotism  consisted  in  depriving  a  portion  of  mankind  of  those  preroga- 
tives which  the  government  had  been  instituted  to  secure. 

This  feeling  was  cherished  by  adhering  Democrats,  and  by  all  that 
class  of  men  who,  having  once  belonged  to  the  whig  party,  now  refused 
to  unite  with  the  radical  Republicans. 

Advocates  of  oppression  were  found  in  all  the  States  and  in  all  depart- 
ments of  the  Government,  Many  were  holding  nominal  relation  to  the 
republican  party,  and  were  among  the  most  clamorous  applicants  for 
office.  They  held  seats  in  both  Houses  of  Congress ;  and  much  of  the 
patronage  of  each  House  was  bestowed  on  men  whose  influence  was  ex- 
erted for  the  support  of  slavery.  In  the  executive  departments  and  in  the 
army  were  men  whose  sympathies  were  in  favor  of  that  institution.  Their 
latent  influence  was  at  all  times  exerted  in  favor  of  it,  paralyzing  the 
efforts  of  the  President,  and  of  those  who  were  striving  to  suppress  the 
rebellion.  Indeed,  General  Butler,  while  marching  the  troops  of  Massa- 
chusetts to  the  defence  of  Washington,  took  occasion  to  a.ssure  the^ Gov- 
ernor of  Maryland  that  the  army  under  his  command  would  put  down 
any  slave  insurrection  that  might  arise  in  that  State,  and  that  any  call 
of  the  Governor  of  Maryland  for  troops  to  be  used  for  such  purpose 
would  be  promptly  complied  with  by  the  officers  and  men  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

But  this  voluntary  prostitution  of  the  military  power  of  Massacha- 
Betts  to  uphold  slavery  in  Maryland  attracted  the  attention  of  Governor 
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Andrews,  chief  magistrate  of  that  first  commonwealth  of  New  England, 
who  remonstrated  with  General  Butler ;  and  that  officer,  acting  before 
the  pablic  under  such  responsibility,  saw  his  error,  discarded  the  claims 
of  slayery,  and  soon  became  one  of  the  most  distingnished  sapportera 
of  republican  doctrines  employed  in  the  military  service  of  the  GoTem- 
ment. 

Major-General  McClellan,  placed  in  conmiand  of  the  Ohio  troops,  oa 
entering  Western  Virginia  issued  his  proclamation  informing  the  rebels 
of  that  region  that  he  and  his  troops  would  not  only  abstain  from  as- 
sisting slaves  to  obtain  their  freedom,  but  they  would  cnuh  any  insurreo- 
tion  of  slaves  agdnst  those  who  were  employed  in  shootang  down  our 
troops :  Nor  are  we  informed  that  General  McClellan  at  any  time 
changed  his  mind  on  this  subject.  Indeed,  officers  in  command  of  our 
troops  often  employed  them  in  guarding  the  property  of  rebels  serving 
in  the  Confederate  army.  It  was  charged,  through  the  public  press, 
that  the  dwelling  and  property  of  General  Lee,  in  Eastern  Virginia,  was 
carefully  guarded  by  order  of  General  McClellan,  while  our  sick  soldiers 
were  subjected  to  the  iaclemancy  of  the  weather,  and  died  without  shel- 
ter in  sight  of  that  princely  residence,  preserved  from  occupation  by  loyal 
bayonets. 

During  the  vacation  of  Congress,  Virginia,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Ten. 
nessee,  and  North  Carolina  passed  ordmances  of  secession,  and  united 
their  arms  with  those  of  the  States  which  had  previously  rebelled. 

On  the  4th  July  the  thirty-seventh  Congress  met,  in  pursuance  _^ 
of  the  Preddent's  proclamation,  in  order  to  provide  the  necessary 
means  for  suppressmg  hostilities.  On  callmg  the  roll  of  m^nbers,  eleven 
States  did  not  appear.  The  withdrawal  of  so  many  slave  States  left  the 
republican  party  in  undisputed  control  of  both  branches  of  Congress  as 
well  as  of  the  Executive  Departments.  No  party  had  ever  been  in  pos- 
session of  such  undisputed  control  of  our  Federal  Government.  Their 
doctrines  commended  themselves  to  the  judgment  and  conscience  of  the 
Christian  world :  Indeed,  no  Democrat,  no  slaveholder  could  be  induced 
publicly  to  take  issue  upon  the  principles  inscribed  upon  the  republican 
banners.  To'deny  their  doctrines  would  have  been  a  denial  of  the  essen- 
tial truths  on  which  the  Union  had  been  founded ;  and  no  northern  man 
dared  utter  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  rebellion,  although  many 
secretly  favored  it. 

A  strange  hallucination  now  appeared  to  come  over  the  minds  of 
members  of  Congress.  Mr.  Seward  had  declared  that  **  Republicanism 
ought  to  disappear  in  the  presence  of  questions  touching  the  Union  f 
and  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  he  declared  it  should  be  so.    With 
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.theee  arowals  he  had  assomed  the  office  of  Premier  of  the  repnUicaD 
Administratioo.  As  Secretary  of  State  he  instructed  our  representa- 
tive at  the  Court  of  St.  James  to  assure  the  Ministers  of  her  Britannic 
Majesty  tiiat  the  President  intended  to  bring  back  the  rebel  SCatee  with 
their  institntions  nnchanged ;  indeed,  he  insisted  that  they  were  to  be 
reinstated  in  all  their  former  relations  to  the  Government  and  to  the 
people  of  the  free  States. 

Upon  these  official  avowals  of  oar  own  statesmen,  European  ministers 
asserted  that  neither  the  cause  of  justice  nor  of  liberty  entered  into  or 
constituted  any  part  of  the  objects  or  motives  for  suppressing  the  rebel- 
lion :  That  as  these  objects  were  discarded  by  our  Execntive,  there 
could  be  no  other  design  than  merely  to  hold  the  southern  States  in 
subjection  to  the  free  States,  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  our  revolation- 
ary  fathers. 

Mr.  Seward  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  profound  politicians 
of  the  age.  His  suggestion  for  an  abandonment  of  the  republican 
doctrines,  the  enforcement  of  the  fugitive  slave  act,  and  repeal  of  all 
State  laws  enacted  for  protecting  northern  freemen  was  in  precise 
accordance  with  the  desire  of  those  who  adhered  to  the  democratic 
party,  and  of  all  who  were  in  favor  of  sustaining  slavery.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  instead  of  boldly  asserting  the  doctrines  on  which  they 
could  only  hope  for  vindication— doctrines  on  which  they  had  themselves 
been  elected  to  office — and  at  once  providing  ample  means  for  suppress- 
ing the  rebellion,  proceeded  to  advise  the  people  to  surrender  those 
doctrines  and  to  unite  cordially  with  men  who  had  ever  favored  the 
prostitution  of  the  Federal  power  to  the  support  of  slavery. 
1861 1  ^^  *^®  ^  ^^  ^^^®^  subjects  the  writer  would  do  no  injustice 
to  any  of  the  public  men  of  that  important  period  of  our  history. 
He  can  only  speak  with  positive  assurance  of  the  Republican  Senators 
and  Representatives  of  Ohio.  It  is  certain  that  they  united,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  republican  committee  of  that  State,  advising  them  to 
call  a  convention  of  all  men,  without  distinction  of  party,  who  were  in 
favor  of  the  Union  and  of  suppressing  the  rebellion,  without  asserting 
any  principles  as  the  basis  of  their  action.  It  is  also  certain  that  the 
three  large  and  commanding  States  of  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  New 
York,  no  longer  adhered  to  the  doctrines  proclaimed  at  Philadelphia. 
New  England,  Michigan,  and  one  or  two  other  States,  adhered  to  their 
integrity,  promptly  refusing  to  unite  in  this  political  suicide  :  But  in 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York,  men  were  nominated  and  elected  to 
office  by  Republicans  who  had  ever  sustained  the  institution  of  slavery, 
jmd  persistently  opposed  the  vital  principles  of  republicanism.    They 
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were,  however,  loudest  in  their  protestations  for  restoring  the  TTnion, 
and  anxious  to  pnt  down  the  rebellion  by  rendering  the  people  of  the 
free  States  still  more  subservient  to  the  slave  interest. 

Northern  Democrats  were  now  inspired  with  the  hope  that  Repnblicans 
woald  surrender  the  political  power  which  they  had  obtained  after  years 
of  toOy  and  consent  that  the  democratic  party  should  resume  control 
of  the  Government 

Messrs.  Gobden  and  Bright,  and  other  members  of  the  British  Parlla* 
ment,  known  to  be  decided  advocates  of  republican  principles,  no  longer 
spoke  in  favor  of  our  efforts  in  the  cause  of  civilization.  The  reformers 
of  England  and  of  Europe  generally  became  silent  in  regard  to  the  doc- 
trines for  which  the  reformers  of  our  own  country  had  so  long  and  so 
steadily  contended. 

But  while  the  friends  of  Christian  progress  in  Europe  became  silent 
on  the  subject  of  American  freedom,  the  supporters  of  aristocracy 
assumed  to  speak  of  American  statesmen  and  the  American  Govern- 
ment in  terms  offensive  and  arrogant.  An  extraordinary  instance  of 
supercilious  impertinence  deserves  a  place  among  recorded  events  of 
that  day. 

General  Butler  was  in  military  command  of  New  Orleans,  ^^^^ 
having  driven  the  enemies'  troops  from  that  dty.  Many  female 
residents,  sympathizing  with  the  rebels,  so  far  unsexed  themselves  as  to 
insult  our  soldiers  while  on  the  public  streets.  These  insults  became 
common,  and  in  order  to  prevent  their  recurrence,  the  commanding 
general  issued  an  order  that  females  who  should  publicly  insult  soldiers 
upon  the  streets,  should  be  arrested  and  punished  as  **  women  of  the 
toumP 

^  This  attempt  of  a  military  officer  to  maintain  order,  and  command 
the  respect  of  the  people,  was  complained  of  by  secessionists,  and  the 
subject  became  a  matter  of  grave  debate  in  the  British  INirliament. 
Noble  lords,  standing  before  the  civilized  worlds  gravely  debated  the  pro- 
priety of  this  order  of  a  military  officer  oonctnwng  the  kwd  women  of  a 
rebel  city,  complaining  that  such  treatment  of  rebel  females  of  doubtful 
character,  was  inhuman  and  barbarous,  a  fit  subject  for  criticism  in  the 
legislative  councils  of  a  friendly  nation. 

The  efforts  of  our  military  officers  to  capture  and  return  fugitive  slaves 
to  their  rebel  masters  became  so  common  as  to  reflect  disgrace  upon  the 
army.  They  could  not  plead  either  the  laws  of  any  State  or  of  Oon- 
gress  in  extenuation  of  the  crime  which  thus  degraded  American 
soldiers.  Their  action  was  purely  voluntary;  and  Mir.  Lovejoy,  of 
Illinois,  feeling  indignant  at  the  diqjace  thus  brought  vpon  our  arms, 
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presented  a  remlntion  dedaring  that  "the  capture  and  return  of 
fngitive  slaves  constituted  no  part  of  the  duty  of  American  soldierB." 
Yet  this  resolution  was  opposed  hj  adhering  Democrats  and  pro- 
riarery  members  generally.  The  vote  of  the  sereral  States  was  as  fol- 
lows, to  wit : 

Maikx.  Teas — ^Messrs.  Walton,  Fessenden,  Rice,  and  Pike,  .  .  4 
New  Hampshire.  Yeas — Messrs.  Rollins  and  Edwards,  .  .  ,  % 
Vermont.  Yeas — ^Messrs.  Walton,  Morrill,  and  Baxter,  ...  3 
Massachusetts.    Yeas — Messrs.  Eliot,  Buffinton,  Thomas,  Rice, 

Alley,  Gooch,  Train,  Delano,  Dawes,  and  Bailey, ...  10 

OoKNEcncxTP.    Year-Mr.  Loomis, 1 

Nay — ^Messrs.  English  and  Woodruff, 2 

New  York.  Yeaa— Messrs.  Wall,  F.  A.  Concklin,  Van  Wyck, 
Baker,  Olin,  McKean,  Wheeler,  Sherman,  Franc^ot, 
R.  Concklin,  Duell,  Lansing,  Clark,  Sedgwick,  Pom^ 
roy.  Chamberlain,  Diven,  Van  Volkenburg,  Ely,  Frank, 

Van  Horn,  Spaulding,  and  Fenton,   . 23 

Nays — ^Messrs.  Smith,  Odell,  Wood,  Haight,  Ward,  and 

Steele, 6 

New  Jersey.    Yea — Mr.  Strattoh, 1 

Nays — ^Messrs.  Nixon,  Steele,  and  Cobb, 3 

Pennsylvania.    Yeas — Messrs.  Verree,  Kelley,  Davis,  Hickman, 
Sterens,  Killinger,  Campbell,  Hale,  McPherson,  Blair, 
Covode,  Morehead,  Wallace,  Patton,  Babbitt,     .     .     .15 
Nays — Messrs.  Cooper,  Ancona,  Wright,  Johnson,  Bailej, 

Lazear 6 

Ohio.  Yeas — Messrs.  Gurley,  Ashley,  Shellabarger,  Trimble,  Wor- 
cester, Blake,  Cutler,  Edgerton,  Riddle,  Hutchins,  and 

Bingham, 11 

Nays — Messrs.   Pendleton,  Vallandigham,   Allen,  White, 

Noble,  Horton,  Cox,  and  Nu^en, 8 

Indiana.    Yeas — Messrs.  Dunn,  Julian,  Porter,  White,  Colfax, 

Mitchell,  Shanks, 7 

Nays — Messrs.  Cravens  and  Holman, 2 

Illinois.    Yeas — Messrs.  Washbume,  Arnold,  and  Lovejoy,  .     .     3 
Nays — Messrs.  Kellogg,  Richardson,  McClemand,  Robin- 
son, Fouke,  and  Logan, 6 

Missouri.    Yeas — Messrs.  Blair  and  Rollins, 2 

Nay — Mr.  Noell, 1 

Michigan.  Yeas — Messrs.  Granger,  Beaman,  Kellogg,  and  Trow- 
bridge  .4 
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Iowa.    Yea — ^Mr.  Yandever, 1 

WiaooNsiK.    Teas — Messrs.  Potte/  and  Sloan, 2 

Minnesota.    Teas— Messrs.  Aldrich  and  Windom, 2 

Kansas.    Yea — Mr.  Conway 1 

Khodb  Island.    Nay — Mr.  Sheffield, 1 

Dklawabe.    Nay — Mr.  Fisher, 1 

Mabtland.    Nays — Messrs.  Crisfield,  Webster,  Thomas,  and  Gal- 

rert, 4 

ViRQiNiA.    Nays — ^Messrs.  Whaley,  Carlisle,  and  Upton,   ...    8 
Ejsntuckt.    Nays— Messrs.  Bamet,  Jackson,  Orider,  Harding, 
Wickliffe,   Dnnlap,  Mallory,  Menzies,  Crittenden,  and 

Wadsworth, 10 

A  bill  confiscating  the  property  of  rebels  was  debated  at  great  length 
in  both  Hooses,  and  was  so  amended  as  to  give  freedom  to  all  slares 
who  should  be  employed  in  aiding  the  rebellion  by  erecting  batteries, 
forts,  or  in  digging  rifle-pits.  This  biU  met  with  strong  opposition,  but 
upon  its  final  passage,  members  from  the  various  States  voted  as  (oh 
lows  :  From  Maine,  Messrs.  Walton  and  Fessenden ;  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, Rollins  and  Edwards ;  firom  Vermont,  Walton,  Morrill,  and 
Baxter ;  from  Massachusetts,  Eliot,  Buffinton,  Thomas,  Bice,  Alley 
and  Train  voted  in  the  affirmative ;  from  Connecticut,  Mr.  Loomis  voted 
aye,  and  Mr.  English  no  ;  from  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Sheffield  voted  aye, 
and  Mr.  Browne  no ;  from  New  York,  Messrs.  R  Concklin,  Olin, 
McKean,  Wheeler,  Sherman,  Franchot,  Duel],  Lansing,  Clark,  Sedg- 
wick, Chamberlain,  Frank,  Van  Horn,  Spaulding  and  Fenton  voted  for 
the  bill,  while  Messrs.  Diven,  Smith,  Odell,  Haight  and  Steele  voted 
against  it ;  from  Pennsylvania',  Messrs.  Yerree,  Kelley,  Stevens,  Blair, 
Covode,  Wallace  and  Babbitt  voted  in  the  affirmative,  and  Messrs.  Mo- 
Pherson,  Ancona,  Hale,  Johnson  and  Bailey  voted  in  the  negative ; 
from  Ohio,  Messrs.  Gurley,  Hutchins,  Ashley,  Shellabarger  and  Bing- 
ham voted  for  the  bill,  and  Messrs.  Morris,  Pendleton,  Yallandigham, 
Allen,  Noble,  Horton  and  Cox  voted  against  it ;  from  Indiana,  Messrs. 
Julian,  White,  Colfax  and  Mitchell  voted  in  flavor  of  the  bill,  and 
Messrs.  Dunn,  Holman,  Porter,  Cravens,  Law  and  Yoorhees  voted 
against  it ;  from  Illinois,  Messrs.  Arnold,  Lovejoy  and  Kellogg  voted 
for  the  bill,  and  Messrs.  Robinson,  McClemand  and  Fouke  voted 
against  it ;  from  Missouri,  Mr.  Blair  voted  in  favor  of  the  bill,  and 
Messrs.  Rollins,  Norton  and  Reid  voted  against  its  passage ;  from 
Michigan,  Messrs.  Granger,  Beaman  and  Kellogg ;  from  Wisconsin, 
Messrs.  Potter  and  Sloan  ;  from  Minnesota,  Messrs.  Aldrich  and  Win- 
dom  voted  for  the  bill ;  from  Maryland,  Messrs.  Hay,  Calvert,  Webster, 
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Thomas  and  Orisfield  ;  from  Eentockj,  Mean.  Baroet^  Jackson,  Qrider, 
Harding,  Wickliffe,  Donli^,  Mallorj,  Menzies,  Crittenden  and  Wads- 
worth  opposed  its  paange ;  and  Mr.  Shiel,  of  Oregon,  nnited  with  them. 
The  bill  passed  the  Honse  by  a  vote  of  51  to  48. 
2^^.         This  enactment  became  memorable  as  the  first  law  of  Ccm- 
gress,  enacted  snbseqnent  to  1  t8t,  that  gare  liberty  to  anj  por- 
tion of  the  ensLiTed  population  of  these  TTnited  States.    Tlie  legidation 
of  Congress  had  been  in  &yor  of  continuing  and  extendhig  the  inatita- 
tion  since  1793,  thereby  increasing  and  strengthening  the  yery  crime 
which  now  strack  at  the  nation's  life.     Men  saw  that  Messra.  Olaj^ 
and  Webster,  and  Fillmore,  and  Jackson,  and  Van  Bnren,  and  Polk, 
and  Pierce,  and  Buchanan,  had  contributed  to  the  existing  rebeliion 
Just  80  far  as  they  had  lent  their  influence  to  streng^hoi  slaTefj  : 
it  was  equally  obvious  that  Mr.  Adams  and  those  who  acted  with  him 
in  striving  to  separate  the  Federal  Government  from  all  support  of 
that  institution,  had  exerted  their  influence  to  preserve  our  OoTem- 
ment,  and  to  prevent  rebellion.     Indeed,  members  of  Congress  who 
a  few  weeks  previously  advised  the  abandonment  of  the  repablican 
principles  and  party,  now^oted  for  this  bill,  finding  themselves  con- 
strained to  vote  for  the  very  doctrines  which  they  had  so  reeentlj 
repudiated.     Nor  did  the  President  hesitate  to  sign  the  bill :   and 
Mr.  Seward,  constituting  one  of  the  Cabinet,  is  supposed  to   have 
yielded  his  approval,  as  there  is  no  evidence  of  his  having  dissented  from 
his  associates.     The  old  men  of  the  nation  who  had  long  felt  the 
necessity  of  purifying  our  Government  from  the  crimes  of  slavery, 
now  felt  that  Congress  and  the  Executive  had  taken  a  step  in   the 
right  direction  ;  for  they  saw  clearly  that  the  institution  had  throttled 
the  Government ;  that  slavery  and  the  Fnion  were  in  a  death-etmg- 
gle  ;  that  one  only  could  survive,  while  the  other  must  perish.     It  had 
been  in  the  power  of  Congress  to  withdraw  its  influence  from  slavery, 
and  thereby  save  bloodshed,  until  within  the  last  five  years  ;  but  that 
policy  was  not  adopted,  and  now  it  was  too  late,  and  the  life  of  the 
nation  could  only  be  preserved  by  the  death  of  slavery. 

But  this  was  an  extraordinary  session  of  Congress,  called  to  provide 
ways  and  means  for  prosecuting  the  war  ;  and  no  further  action  was 
had  directly  affecting  slavery  until  the  reassembling  of  that  body  in 
December  following. 

General  Fremont,  placed  in  command  of  the  Western  Department^ 
issued  a  proclamation,  emancipating  the  slaves  within  his  military 
district.  It  was  a  policy  which  appeared  not  only  just,  but  necessary. 
Yet  there  was  such  a  strong  feeling  in  favor  of  slavery  among  men  who 
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adhered  to  the  democratic  party,  and  those  Whigs  who  cherished  their 
ancient  prejudices,  and  among  mUItary  officers ;  and  such  were  the  ie» 
monstrances  presented  to  the  President,  that  he  issued  a  counter  order, 
setting  aside  that  of  General  Fremont,  declaring  that  he  had  reserred  to 
hhnself  the  qnestiou  of  emancipation,  by  military  authority,  and  would 
act  upon  it  at  the  dictates  of  his  own  jadgment.  General  Fremont  was 
soon  recalled,  and  General  Halleck  was  appointed  to  command  that 
depiEurtment.  Aware  of  the  dissatisfaction  with  General  Fremont's 
attempt  to  give  liberty  and  do  Justice  to  the  enslaved  people  of  his 
department,  General  Halleck  issued  an  order  excluding  fugitive  slaves 
from  the  lines  of  his  army,  under  pretense  that  those  who  thus  sought 
liberty,  were  in  the  habit  of  giving  their  rebel  masters  information  of  his 
military  movements.  This  excuse  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  friends  of 
liberty,  and  this  order  kumbsr  thbxe  of  General  Halleck  became  some- 
what notorious,  and  seemed  greatly  to  impair  the  confidence  which  loyal 
men  had  reposed  in  him. 

During  the  summer  of  1861,  most  of  our  commanding  officers  occa- 
sionally employed  their  soldiers  in  sending  back  fugitive  slaves  to  be  sub- 
sequently used  by  their  masters  in  raising  provisions  for  the  support  of 
the  rebel  army,  or  of  rebel  masters  and  their  families.  They  also  em- 
ployed the  soldiers  in  protecting  the  property  of  rebels.  The  wives  of 
officers  serving  in  the  Confederate  army  were  in  the  practice  of  boldly 
demanding  of  Federal  commanders  a  g^rd  to  protect  them  and  their 
property  while  the  Federal  army  was  encamped  in  the  vicinity  of  their 
residences ;  but  General  Hunter,  commanding  the  military  district  of 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida,  issued  a  general  order,  declar- 
ing all  slaves  within  those  States  to  be  free.  This  order  was  said  to 
have  created  great  alarm  among  the  secessionists,  who  hastOy  fled  from 
that  region ;  and  it  was  believed  if  General  Hunter  had  been  permit* . 
ted  to  follow  up  his  order  by  enlisting  negroes,  he  would  have  sup- 
pressed the  rebellion  in  his  district  without  calling  another  white  sol- 
dier to  his  assistance  ;  but  this  order  was  also  set  aside  by  higher 
authority,  because  it  was  offensive  to  slaveholders  and  those  who  sus- 
tained the  institution.  It  was  hoped  that  this  undignified  respect  for  the 
prejudices  and  the  long-cherished  crimes  of  pro-slavery  men,  would  attach 
them  to  the  standard  of  liberty  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  while  the  Pre- 
sident refused  to  permit  our  military  officers  to  strike  the  death-blow  to 
the  institution,  many  joined  the  ranks  of  freedom,  while  a  far  greater 
number  were  led  to  believe  that  he  wanted  the  firmness  to  give  the  &tal 
stroke  which  would  Instrate  the  nation  firom  the  contagicm  of  oppression. 
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The  ExecatiTe  embraced  an  early  opportnnitj  of  uniting  with  Great 
Britain  in  a  solemn  treaty  for  suppressing  the  Afiican  slave  trade. 

The  treaty  recognized  the  principles  so  long  contended  for  by  the 
British  ministry  and  the  American  reformers  :  but  the  democratic  party 
had  been  yociferous  in  opposing  every  proposition  having  in  view  a  com*^ 
bined  effbrt  of  independent  nations  for  the  destruction  of  that  aoourge 
of  the  human  race. 

That  mflnence  having  ceased  to  control  the  Government,  measorea 
were  soon  adopted  for  placing  the  United  States  in  an  attitude  towards 
the  slave  trade  which  became  a  Christian  nation, 
jggj^.  The  thirty-seventh  Congress  convened  on  the  2d  December  for 
its  first  regular  session.  The  vacation  had  given  members  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  the  operations  of  the  rebels,  and  of  meditating 
upon  the  most  efficient  means  for  suppressing  the  widely-extended  insui^ 
lection  which  lay  before  them.  European  statesmen  were  chai^ging  the 
attempted  revolution  to  the  democratic  c&aracter  of  our  institations  : 
But  every  impartial  observer  saw  most  clearly  that  it  was  the  despotism 
of  slavery  which  now  involved  our  people  in  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war. 
Men  of  experience  understood  that  the  only  mode  of  restoring  peace  was 
to  resume  and  carry  out  those  republican  and  democratic  doctrines 
which  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  so  many  members  of  Congress,  Jiad 
recently  advised  the  people  to  abandon. 

At  the  solicitation  of  the  slave  power,  Congress,  in  It 93,  bad  assumed 
undelegated  authority  over  slavery,  in  order  to  uphold  and  sustain  it : 
and  now,  after  sixty-eight  years  of  experience,  the  law  of  self-preserva- 
tion compelled  that  body  to  exert  its  powers  for  the  destruction  of  the 
institution  which  it  had  so  loDg  cherished. 

On  the  first  day  of  this  session,  Mr.  Eliot,  of  Massachusetts,  -offered 
a  resolution  declaring  the  right  of  the  President,  and  of  all  military  offi- 
cers commanding  departments  or  districts,  to  emancipate  all  slaves 
witliin  their  several  jurisdictions, 

Mr.  Campbell,  of  Pennsylvania,  presented  a  proposition  for  confiscat- 
ing all  slaves  of  rebels  :  and  Mr.  "Stevens,  of  the  same  State,  presented 
a  joint  resolution,  requesting  the  President  to  emancipate  by  proclama- 
tion the  slaves  of  all  rebels,  and  to  direct  all  military  officers  to  carry 
oat  such  proclamation  within  their  several  jurisdictions. 

All  these  propositions  were  more  radical  than  those  brought  forward 
by  Mr.  Adams  or  by  the  writer,  or  by  their  associates  in  the  earlier 
days  of  the  reformation.  They  merely  proposed  to  separate  the  Fede- 
ral Government  and  the  people  of  the  free  States  from  all  support  of 
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riaTeiy,  leaying  the  institntioB  entirely  with  the  States  in  which  it 
existed :  Bnt  the  piopontionB  now  made  had  in  liew  the  destruction 
of  that  relation  whidi  existed  between  master  and  daTe,  wherever  the 
master  was  engaged  in  efforts  to  overthrow  the  Ooyemment  which 
had  {NTotected  him.  This  destmction  of  slavery  had  been  rendered 
necessary  by  the  rebellion. 

Mr.  pngham,  of  Ohio,  now  among  the  most  experienced  and  ablest 
members  of  the  Honse,  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  offer  a  bill 
emancipating  the  slaves  of  all  rebel  masters,  and  confiscating  their  pro- 
perty. 

There  is  a  pride  of  opinion  among  men  in  public  and  in  private  life, 
which  renders  them  generally  unwilling  to  admit  having  cherished  polita* 
cal  or  moral  errors  :  Thus  many  who  had  long  advocated  the  support 
of  slavery  by  Congress,  now,  firom  mere  pride  of  opinion,  opposed  the 
exercise  of  legislative  powers  for  its  destruction.  They  also  insisted  that 
in  dealing  with  the  rebels,  Government  was  bound  to  act  entirely  within 
^the  Constitution,  and  guarantee  to  the  armed  foes  of  the  nation  the 
same  security  which  was  extended  to  its  most  devoted  supporters  :  They 
contended  that  neither  the  President  nor  Congress  possessed  any  right 
to  abolish  slavery,  even  to  save  the  nation's  life  :  And  although  driven 
by  argument  to  admit  that  rebels  may  be  shot,  or  hanged,  with  perflect 
propriety,  they  denied,  with  unyielding  pertinacity,  that  their  slaves  could 
be  emancipated  by  the  just  exercise  of  governmental  power. 

In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  gave  notice  of  his  in-  p^_, 
tention  to  introduce  a  bill  to  emancipate  the  slaves  of  rebels  and 
to  confiscate  their  property.  These  several  propositions  called  forth 
much  debate,  and  constituted  the  principal  subjects  of  discussion  during 
the  session.  Those  persons  who  held  slaves  were,  in  fkct,  as  friendly  to 
frte  goven^ments  now  as  they  had  been  in  former  times.  They  had  not 
changed  their  views.  They  had  ever  sought  the  overthrow  of  those 
doctrines  which  recognize  the  equal  rights  of  all  men  to  life  and  liberty. 
Indeed,  Congress  and  the  Executive  had  long  practically  denied  the  ex« 
istence  of  these  rights,  and  had  legislated  for  depriving  fugitive  slaves, 
and  slaves  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  on  the  high  seas,  of  those 
prerogatives  which  the  Creator  had  vouchsafed  to  them :  and  when 
northern  statesmen  changed  their  views  and  determhied  no  longer 
to  violate  those  rights,  southern  men  seized  the  sword,  in  order  to  mdn- 
tain  and  conthiue  the  criiaes  which  the  people  of  the  free  States  reftised 
longer  to  encourage. 

On  the  third  day  of  the  sesrion.  Senator  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts, 
offered  a  joint  resolution,  instructing  the  marshal  of  the  District  of 
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Colombia  to  discharge  all  persons  confined  in  the  common  jail  of  the 
District,  i^ainst  whom  no  charge  of  crime  or  misdemeanor  had  been  pre* 
ferred  :  and  the  Senator  showed  fhnn  official  documents  that  some  siztj 
persons  were  then  held  in  prison  by  the  marshal,  upon  "  suspidam  of 
hdng  fugitive  slaves/'  Many  of  these  were  freemen,  bom  in  the  northern 
States,  bnt  had  engaged  inonr  military  serrioe  as  teamsters,  oflteen^ 
servants  and  nnrses  for  the  sick.  Of  conrse  they  were  attachei^  to  the 
troops,  and  under  the  military  protection  of  the  United  States ;  but 
they  were  seized  without  ceremony  by  the  mmions  of  slavery  as  soon  as 
they  reached  the  nation's  capital,  and  thrown  into  prison,  where  they 
were  detained  until  the  marshal's  fees  for  arrest  and  imprisonment  were 
paid,  thus  aiding  the  rebellion  by  taking  efficient  men  from  the  service 
of  our  army. 

Others  had  fled  from  Virginia,  seeking  an  asylum  from  bondage 
within  our  nation's  capital.  These  were  seized  and  held  until  an  oppor- 
tunity presented  for  sending  them  back  to  the  service  of  their  rebel 
masters,  where  thoy  were  employed  in  furnishing  provisions  for  the  rebels' 
jor  in  laboring  upon  rebel  fortifications,  batteries,  riiic-pits,  &c.  Others 
were  committed  by  rebel  masters  to  the  jail  for  safe  keeping  until  a  sale 
could  be  made  ;  and  when  the  slaves  were  thus  committed,  the  masters 
usually  left  for  the  rebel  army,  and  contributed  their  inflaenceaand 
efforts  to  overthrow  the  Government,  whose  marshal  had  their  negroes  im 
safe  keeping. 

1861.1         Members  of  the  Senate  exposed  these  facts,  and  called  on  the 
marshal  to  state  by  what  authority  he  thus  outraged  the  Constr 
tution  and  the  common  dictates  of  humanity. 

On  the  same  day,  Mr.  Hutchins,  of  Ohio,  moved  a  similar  resolution 
in  the  Hoose  of  Representatives,  and  the  attention  of  that  body  was 
called  to  the  subject.  The  marshal  was  unable  to  refer  to  any  law  for 
his  proceeding ;  but  asserted  that  the  practice  had  long  existed  :  Indeed, 
the  reader  will  recollect  that  the  practice  had  been  eloquently  exposed 
in  1816  by  Hon.  John  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  and  more  recently  by 
different  members  of  Congress. 

Bnt  the  marshal,  instead  of  abandoning  this  moral  piracy,  gave 
orders  to  the  jailer  to  admit  no  persons  to  the  jail,  unless  tliey  should 
present  a  written  permit  from  himself,  thus  excluding  Senators  and 
members  of  the  House  from  inspecting  the  public  prison  :  and  such  was 
the  state  of  feeling  in  Washington  City  in  favor  of  the  marshal  and  of 
his  piratical  course,  that  the  President  appeared  unwilling  to  remove 
him  either  for  his  treason  or  his  insolence. 

But  this  conduct  of  the  marshal  exhibited  the  barbarism  of  the 
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metropolis,  and  aroused  a  very  general  indignation  among  all  members 
of  Congress  who  really  desired  to  suppress  the  rebellion,  and  bills  were 
introduced  into  both  Honses  providing  for  the  entire  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Ck)lnmbia.  These  bills  were  debated,  and 
their  passage  opposed,  and  resisted  by  adhering  Democrats  and  by 
some  professed  Republicans ;  but  the  &ial  passage  of  the  bill  through 
the  House  of  Representatives  was  effected  on  the  11th  April,  when  each 
member  recorded  his  vote  according  to  his  judgment^  and  as  he  wished 
to  be  judged  by  posterity.  Messrs.  Walton,  Fessenden,  Morrill,  Rice,  and 
Pike,  of  Maine ;  Rollins  and  Edwards,  of  New  Hampshire ;  Walton, 
Morrill,  and  Baxter,  of  Vermont ;  Eliot,  Buflftnton,  Thomas,  Rice,  Alley, 
Gooch,  Train,  Delano,  and  Bailey,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Loomis,  of  Gon- 
necticut,  voted  for  the  bill ;  but  Messrs.  English  and  Woodruff,  of  the 
latter  State,  voted  against  it.  From  New  York,  Messrs.  F.  A.  Concklin, 
R.  Gonckliu,  Van  Wyck,  Baker,  Olin,  McKean,  Wheeler,  Sherman, 
Franchot,  Duell,  Lansing,  Clark,  Sedgwick,  Fomeroy,  Chamberlain, 
•iyen,  VanVolkenburg,  Ely,  Frank,  Van  Horn,  Spaulding,  and  Fenton 
voted  for  the  bill ;  while  Messrs.  Smith,  Odell,  Wood,  Ward,  Haight, 
and  Steele  voted  against  it.  From  Pennsylvania,  Messrs.  Verree, 
Kelley,  Davis,  Killinger,  Hickman,  Stevens,  Campbell,  Hale,  McPherson, 
Blair,  jOovode,  Morehead,  Wallace,  Patton,  and  Babbitt  voted  for  the 
bill,  and  Messrs.  Wright,  Johnson,  Bailey,  and  Laiear  opposed  its 
passage.  From  Ohio,  Messrs.  Gurley,  Ashley,  Shellabarger,  Trimble, 
Worcester,  Blake,  Egerton,  Bingham,  Hutchins,  and  Riddle  sustained 
it,  and  Messrs.  Pendleton,  Vallandigham,  Allen,  White,  Noble,  Morris, 
and  Nugen  voted  against  it.  From  Indiana,  Messrs.  Dunn,  Jnlian, 
Porter,  White,  Colfax,  Mitchell,  and  Shanks  voted  for  the  bill,  and 
Messrs.  Law  and  Holman  voted  against  it  From  lUmois,  Messrs. 
Washbume,  Arnold,  and  Lovejoy  sustained  the  bill,  as  did  also  Messrs. 
Aldridi  and  Windom,  of  Minnesota.  Potter  and  Sloan,  of  Wisconsm, 
Granger,  Beaman,  Trowbridge,  and  Kellogg,  of  Michigan,  and  Blair 
and  Rollins,  of  Missouri,  voted  for  the  bill ;  while  Messrs.  Steele,  of 
New  Jersey,  Thomas,  of  Maryland,  Crittenden,  Grider,  Harding, 
Wickllffe,  Dunlap,  Menzies,  and  Mallory,  of  Kentucky,  voted  against  it. 
It  passed  by  a  vote  of  93  to  38.  The  Senate  concurred  by  a  prop(^ 
tionate  majority.  The  bill  was  improved  by  the  President,  and  it 
became  a  law.  The  institution  had  been  established  in  the  Distriet 
in  1801,  and  the  struggle  for  its  abolition  conunenced  in  1805.  The 
contest  had  continued  for  fifty-six  years.  During  that  period  skiverj 
and  the  slave  trade  had  been  sustained  in  oor  national  metropolis  by  the 
influence  and  votes  of  northern  as  well  as  sontbem  Senators  and  RspEt- 
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aentatiyes :  And  should  the  record  of  crimes  perpetrtted  in  that  District 
under  the  sftnctioB  of  Congress  erer  be  made  op  and  ezpoaod  to  paUie 
examination,  it  most  reflect  discredit  upon  all  the  States. 
2311^,  The  old  men  of  the  nation  who  had  labored  loag  and  ateadOj 
to  redeem  onr  GoTemment  from  the  aecnrsed  traflBlG  in  the 
bodies  of  men  and  women,  now  rq'oiced,  thanked  God,  and  took  eo» 
rage.  The  deTotees  of  despotism  in  the  city  of  Washington  no  logger 
controlled  the  action  of  Congress.  The  adTOcates  of  libertj,  gathering 
conrage  from  snecess,  no  longer  waited  to  be  assailed  bj  the  minioni 
of  slaTery ;  thej  assumed  the  offensive,  and  without  senile  exposed  the 
conduct  of  our  military  officers  who  aided  the  rebels  by  capturing  and 
sending  back  fugitive  slaves  to  aid  in  carrying  forward  the  rebellton  ia 
which  most  of  the  slave  States  had  engaged. 

Early  in  the  session  Mr.  Sumner  called  attention  to  the  ordev  of 
General  Halleck  prohibiting  fugitive  slaves  from  enterkig  the  lines  of 
the  tfmy  under  his  command.  He  exposed  the  pretence  of  that  officer 
in  representing  those  men  and  women  who  had  fled  from  bondage  m 
informing  their  traitorous  masters  in  regard  to  the  movements  and  intai- 
tions  of  those  who  afforded  them  an  asylum. 

On  the  same  day  a  similar  investigation  was  going  on  in  the  Hooss 
of  Representatives.  Mr.  Lovcjoy,  of  Illinois,  proposed  a  reaolntkMi 
requesting  the  President  to  direct  General  Halleck  to  withdraw  his 
general  order  number  three. 

In  debating  this  resolation,  Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  a  man  of  a 
high  order  of  talents,  of  great  experience  and  influence,  declared  his 
'  belief  that  General  Halleck  had  issued  his  order  "  number  three,''  now 
become  notorions,  more  for  the  purpose  of  affecting  the  character  of 
General  Fremont  than  from  any  feelings  of  barbarism.  He  declared 
the  practice  of  seizing  and  returning  slaves  had  risen  from  the  proclama- 
tion of  General  McClellan,  in  Western  Virginia  ;  said  that  the  example 
thus  set  had  been  followed  by  General  Dix  and  other  commanding 
officers  of  districts.  He  also  described  a  case  in  Western  Yirginia, 
where  two  wounded  soldiers,  having  hidden  in  the  woods  after  a  battle^ 
were  discovered  by  two  fugitive  slaves,  who  kindly  sapplicd  them  with 
food  and  water,  and  nursed  them  until  able  to  travel  wijbh  assistance, 
when  they  conducted  them  to  the  nearest  American  camp.  But  Gene- 
ral Tyler,  learning  these  facts,  ordered  the  negroes  arrested  and  sent 
back  to  their  rebel  masters.  Indeed,  if  the  published  accounts  of  that 
day  are  to  be  credited,  military  officers  sent  back  fugitive  slaves  to  in> 
human  rebel  masters,  who,  in  frequent  instances,  scourged  the  returned 
ftigitive  until  death  brought  relief  to  the  victims  of  their  fiendish  rage  ; 
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and  hundred  were  said  to  have  been  shot  down  bj  their  masters 
for  no  other  canse  than  the  tardiness  of  their  flight  firam  Federal 
tfoops. 

Yarions  resolntions  and  bills  were  presented  both  in  the  Senate  ^^^ 
and  in  the  House  of  Bepresentatiyes  relatire  to  this  undisguised 
0qpport  given  the  rebeUion  by  officers  and  troqM  in  Federal  employ- 
ment. The  aid  and  comfort  g^yen  the  enemy  wodd,  in  any  impar- 
tial tribunal,  have  subjected  every  military  officer  thos  employed  to  the 
punishment  allotted  to  traitors  :  Tet  the  President  felt  constramed  to 
await  the  tardy  moyements  of  the  pubhc  mind.  #The  discussions  arising 
upon  the  Tarions  propositions  were  protracted.  The  officers  who  thus 
violated  both  law  and  humanity  had,  most  of  them,  belonged  to  the 
democratic  party,  and  were  carrying  out  in  practice  the  views  and 
theory  of  that  organizatiou  ;  and  they  looked  upon  it  as  a  matter  of 
partisan  policy  rather  than  of  treason  to  the  Ooyemment.  Under  these 
circumstancee  the  President  and  Cabinet  appeared  to  feel  it  necessary  to 
await  the  logic  of  events,  to  show  these  officers  their  error  rather  than 
attempt  to  convince  them  by  striking  their  names  £rom  the  rolls  of  the 
army.  . 

But  their  conduct  had  so  far  disgraced  the  army,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  that  Congress  passed  a  law  directing  the  dismissal  in  disgrace 
of  every  officer  who  should  longer  indulge  in  that  barbarous  prac- 
tice. 

^  The  President  readily  approved  the  bilL  The  law  was  promulgated, 
and  those  who  continued  to  offend  against  its  provisions  were  dismissed 
in  disgrace  from  the  public  service. 

The  various  bills  *and  resolutions  touching  slavery  and  its  connection 
With  the  Federal  Qovemment  were  debated,  referred  to  appropriate 
oommittees,  reports  were  made  upon  them,  and  they  were  again  dis- 
cussed. Members  of  Congress  were  now  constrained  to  look  at  &ct8 
'  and  to  examine  principles.  They  could  no  longer  refuse  serious  investi- 
gation. They  saw  d^ly  that  by  consenting^  l^islate  for  the  benefit 
of  shivery  the  Oovemment  had  departed  from  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  founded.  Thai  every  step  in  favor  of  upholding,  extending,  and 
strengthening  that  institution  had  restricted  the  liberty,  not  merely  of 
the  blacks,  but  of  our  white  citizens,  and  hastened  the  rebellion  which 
now  threatened  the  nation's  life. 

The  leaders  of  the  rebellion  officii^y  announced  to  the  world  that 
the  intended  revolution  had  for  its  object  the  establishment  of  a 
government  to  be  based  on  human  bondage.  This  intention  to  re- 
verse the  onward  uardi  of  civilisation  and  retus  to  tte  barbaitei  of 
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dayerj,  had  been  prodaJmed  with  all  that  appareot  eoofidenee  wliich 
diaiaeterused  our  separation  firom  Great  Britain,  in  order  to  eatabliah  a 
goYemment  based  npon  that  revealed  will  of  the  Creator,  which  gifcs 
to  every  human  sod  a  right  to  lire,  to  attain  knowledge,  bappineai,  and 
heaven. 

isol]  Under  the  Gircanrntances,  philanthropists  and  ChristiaiiB  in  aD 
,  lands  f(^t  that  oar  duty  bade  ns  plnnge  the  dagger  of  jostiee 

through  the  very  heart  of  slavery  ;  to  strike  down  an  institation  which 
had  waged  war  npon  Christianity,  and  nused  its  puny  arm  against  the 
clearly  revealed  will  af  the  Creator.  To  destroy  slavery  it  was  only 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  doctrines,  and  maintain  the  princq>les  on 
which  our  Government  had  been  founded,  by  giviog  liberty  to  aD  pe^ 
sons  under  the  legitimate  jurisdiction  of  Congress  and  the  Executive. 
In  short,  it  had  become  obvions  that  we,  as  a  nation,  must  do  juaiki  to 
the  slaves  of  the  South  in  order  'to  maintain  the  liberties  of  oor  own 
people,  and  after  months  spent  in  debate  and  exammatiOQ  the  Tarioni 
propositions  before  Congress  on  this  subject  were  consolidated  into  one 
bill,  providing :  1st.  For  the  emancipation  of  all  slaves  of  persons  con- 
victed of  treason.  2d.  For  the  emancipation  of  all  who  were  held  by 
persons  engaged  in  the  rebellion.  8d.  For  the  emancipation  of  aD  who 
were  held  by  persons  who  aided  or  in  anyway  assisted  those  engaged  in 
the  rebellion.  4th.  That  no  slave  should  be  returned  to  any  master 
until  the  loyalty  of  the  master  be  proven.  5th.  The  bill  anthorized 
the  President  to  employ  any  number  of  Africans  which  he  might  regard 
as  necessary  in  the  service  of  the  United  States. 
1802.1  ^^^  history  had  taught  that  slavery  could  only  live  and  thrive 
when  and  where  silence  in  regard  to  liberty,  truth  and  justice 
was  imposed  upon  the  people  ;  yet  many  did  not  appear  to  comprehend 
the  consequences  of  the  contemplated  law.  In  terms,  it  proposed  to 
give  freedom  only  to  the  slaves  of  disloyal  citusens  ;  but  statesmen  could 
not  fail  to  comprehend  that  the  enactment  of  this  bill  would  be  followed 
by  a  total  demoralization  and  final  disappearance  of  the  institation ; 
indeed,  it  was  at  this  time  constantly  asserted  that  the  cannonade  of 
Fort  Sumter  bad,  in  its  effects  and  legitimate  consequences,  rang  out 
the  death-knell  of  the  institution. 

This  bill  was  also  calculated  to  draw  the  line  of  demarkation  between 
the  friends  of  government  and  the  advocates  of  slavery.  It  had  become 
obvious  to  the  public  mind  that  no  supporter  of  oppression  conid  be  a 
friend  of  free  governments.  Surrounded  with  considerations  thus  im- 
portant, on  the  11th  July  the  House  of  Representatives  proceeded  to  vote 
on  this  bill,  than  which  no  act  of  Congress  was  ever  more  important. 
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Those  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  who  on  that  historic 
occasion  recorded  their  names  for  and  against  this  curse  of  our  country 
were  as  follows  :  Mr.  Loomis,  of  Connecticut,  voted  for  the  bill ;  and 
Messrs.  English,  Bumham,  and  Woodruff,  of  that  State,  failed  to  vote. 
Messrs.  Phelps  and  Sargeant,  of  California,  Mr.  Fisher,  of  Delaware, 
and  Messrs.  Dunn,  Julian,  Porter,  White,  Colfax,  Mitchel,  and  Shanks, 
of  Indiana,  voted  for  it ;  while  Messrs.  Law  and  Hohnan,  of  the  latter 
State,  voted  against  it ;  and  Messrs.  Cravens  and  Yoorhees  refrained 
froni  voting.  Messrs.  Arnold,  Kellogg,  Lovejoj,  and  Washbume,  of 
Illinois,  sustained  the  bill ;  and  Messrs.  Elnapp  and  Fouke,  of  that 
State,  opposed  it ;  while  Messrs.  Richardson  and  Robinson  did  not 
vote.  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Yandever,  of  Iowa,  and  Conwaj,  of  Kan- 
sas, refused  to  vote.  Messrs.  Crittenden,  Qrider,  Harding,  Dunlap, 
Mallory,  and  Menzies,  of  Kentucky,  voted  against  the  bill ;  and  Messrs. 
Jackson,  Powell,  and  Wadsworth  did  not  vote.  Messrs.  Goodwin, 
Walton,  Fessenden,  Morrill,  Rice,  and  Pike,  of  Maine ;  Eliot,  Buffin- 
ton.  Rice,  Hooper,  Alley,  Oooch,  Bailey,  and  Dawes,  of  Massachusetts, 
voted  for  the  bUl ;  and  Mr.  Thomas,  of  the  last  mentioned  State, 
voted  against  it ;  while  Mr.  Train  did  not  vote.  Messrs.  Crisfield, 
Thomas,  and  Webster,  of  Maryland,  voted  against  the  bill ;  while 
Messrs.  Leary,  Calvert,  and  May  refrained  firom  voting.  Messrs.  Bear 
man,  Kellogg,  and  Trowbridge,  of  Michigan  ;  Aldrich  and  Windom,  of 
Minnesota ;  Rollins  and  Bdwards,  of  New  Hampshire,  snj^rted  the 
bill ;  and  Mr.  Marston,  of  the  latter  State,  did  not  vote.  Mr.  RoUins, 
of  Missouri,  opposed  the  bill ;  and  Messrs.  Blair,  Norton,  Phelps,  and 
Noel,  of  that  State,  did  not  vote.  Messrs.  Nixon  and  Stratton,  of  New 
Jersey,  voted  for  the  bill ;  Mr.  Cobb,  of  that  State,  voted  against  it ; 
and  Messrs.  Steele  and  Perry  expressed  no  opinion.  Messrs.  Wall,  F. 
A.  Concklin,  Rosooe  Concklin,  Ely,  Sedgwick,  Wheeler,  Shermani 
Dnell,  Lansing,  Frank,  Van  Horn,  and  Fenton,  of  New  York,  recorded 
their  votes  in  favor  of  the  bill ;  and  Messrs.  Odell,  Wood,  Kerrigaii| 
Ward,  and  Haight  voted  against  it ;  while  Messrs.  Delaplaine,  Tan 
Wyok,  Steele,  Baker,  Clin,  Coming,  McKean,  Wheeler,  Yibbard, 
Franchot,  Clark,  Pomeroy,  Chamberlain,  Diven,  and  Yan  Yolken- 
burg  did  not  record  their  names  on  either  side  of  the  question. 
From  Ohio,  Messrs.  Ashley,  Bingham,  Blake,  Cutler,  Ourley,  Hut- 
chins,  Riddle,  Shellabaiger,  and  Worcest^  voted  for  the  bill ;  and 
Messrs.  Pendleton,  YaUandigham,  Allen,  Cox,  Nugen,  and  Morris 
voted  against  it ;  while  Messrs.  White,  Harrison,  Noble,  Horton,  and 
Edgerton  did  not  vote.  Mr.  Shiel,  of  Oregon,  voted  against  the 
bill.     From  Pennsylvania,  Means.  Kelloy,  Davis,  Stevens,  Oanq^bell, 
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Hale,  McPheraon,  Blair,  Covode,  McKnigbt,  Patton,  Babbitt,  More- 
head,  and  Wallace  voted  for  the  bill ;  while  Messrs.  Lehman,  Biddle, 
Ancona,  and  Laxear  voted  against  it ;  imd  Messrs.  Yance,  Hickman, 
Cooper,  Wright,  Johnson,  and  Morehead  did  not  TOte.  Mr.  Brown, 
of  Rhode  Island,  voted  against  the  bill ;  and  his  colleague,  Mr.  Shefi^d, 
did  not  vote.  Messrs.  Maynard,  of  Tennessee,  Baxter  and  Morrill,  of 
Vermont,  voted  for  the  bill ;  and  Mr.  Walton  was  detamed  at  his  resi- 
dence by  ill  health.  Messrs.  Tipton,  Brown,  and  Whaley,  of  Virginia, 
did  not  vote  ;  while  Mr.  Blair  voted  in  the  affirmative.  Mr.  Potter,  of 
Wisconsin,  voted  for  the  bill,  while  Messrs.  Sloan  and  Hanchett  did 
not  vote. 

The  bill  passed  the  Honse  of  Representatives  by  a  vote  of  82  in  the 
affirmative  to  42  in  the  negative. 

On  the  following  day  it  passed  the  Senate,  Mr.  Foster,  of  Conneoticiit, 
voting  for  it,  and  Mr.  Dixon  not  voting.  Mr.  McDongal,  of  Caitfomia, 
voted  against  it ;  and  Mr.  Latham,  of  that  State,  failed  to  vote.  Messra. 
Bayard  and  Saolsbnry,  of  Delaware,  recorded  their  names  in  opposition 
to  the  bill.  Mr.  Bright,  of  Indiana,  had  been  expelled  ;  and  Mr.  Lane, 
of  that  State,  voted  in  favor  of  the  bill.  Mr.  Trumboll,  of  Illinois  soa^ 
tained  the  bill ;  and  his  cdleagne,  Mr.  Browning,  opposed  it.  Messrs. 
Grimes  and  Harlan,  of  Iowa  ;  Lane  and  Pomeroy,  of  Kansas  ;  Morrill 
and  Fessenden,  of  Maine  ;  Snmner  and  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts ; 
and  Chandler,  of  Michigan,  voted  for  the  bill.  Mr.  Powell,  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  Kennedy,  of  Maryland,  voted  against  it ;  while  Mr.  Pearce, 
of  the  latter  State,  did  not  vote.  Messrs.  Polk  and  Johnson,  of  Mis- 
souri, did  not  vote.  Messrs.  Clark  and  Hale,  of  New  Hampshire  ; 
Harris  and  King,  of  New  York  ;  Wade  and  Sherman,  of  Ohio  ;  Foote 
and  CoIIamer,  of  Vermont ;  Simmons  and  Anthony,  of  Rhode  Island  ; 
and  Wilmot,  of  Pennsylvania,  voted  in  the  affirmative ;  and  Mr.  Cowen, 
of  the  latter  State,  voted  against  it.  Mr.  Nesmith,  of  Oregon  ;  Johnson, 
of  Tennessee  ;  and  Carlisle,  of  Virginia,  did  not  vote.  Mr.  Doolittle, 
of  Wisconsin,  voted  for  the  bill,  and  Mr.  Howe,  of  that  State,  did  not 
vote.  The  bill  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  27  to  12.  The  President 
approved  it,  and  it  became  a  law. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  marks  an  important  era  in  the  legislative  h^ 
tory  of  the  country.  Although  in  terms  it  did  not  abolish  the  coast- 
wise slave  trade,  nor  the  fugitive  slave  law,  yet  its  passage  demonstrated 
such  progress  of  public  sentiment  as  to  indicate  that  Congress  would 
soon  entirely  lustrate  the  free  States  and  the  Federal  Government  from 
all  support  of  slavery.  Indeed,  they  had  already  waged  a  war  against 
the  very  existence  of  the  institution  in  consequence  of  the  rebellion. 
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The  sopporters  of  oppressioD  became  irritable,  adyancing  argaments 
in  opposition  to  the  progress  of  freedom  which  were  not  only  absurd, 
but  ladicrons.  Politicians  of  the  present  and  fiiitnre  time  win  do  wall 
to  stndj  the  debates  on  this  and  the  bill  establishing  freedom  to  all 
persons  within  the  Territories  of  the  United  States. 

The  last  mentioned  bill  was  originally  introduced  to  the  Honse  of 
Representatives  bj  Mr.  Arnold,  of  Illinois,  and  when  reported  hj  the 
appropriate  committee,  it  not  only  proclaimed  freedom  to  all  persons 
irithin  the  Territories  belonging  to  the  United  States,  or  which  should 
thereafter  be  purchased  by  them,  but  also  to  persons  on  board  American 
vessels  sailing  upon  the  "  high  seas  ;"  thus  striking  a  fatal  blow  at  the 
coastwise  slave  trade,  which  had  been  sustained  and  cherished  by  Con- 
gress since  the  year  1808. 

Members  who  adhered  to  the  democratic  party  now  gave  nninistak- 
able  evidence  of  the  desperation  to  which  they  were  driven.  With 
the  frenzied  grasp  of  drowning  men  in  shipwreck,  who  seize  upon  the 
anchor  in  order  to  float  ashore,  these  men  seized  upon  oppression,  and 
with  it  sunk  beneath  the  waters  of  political  forgetlulness  and  were 
seen  no  more.  The  passage  of  this  bill  was  resisted  by  nearly  the 
same  members  wha  opposed  the  one  last  noticed  ;  but  it  was  carried 
through  both  Houses  by  about  the  same  majority  ;  was  also  approved 
by  the  President,  and  became  a  law. 

The  resistance  offered  to  the  passage  of  these  acts  by  men  from  the 
border  States  was  somewhat  remarkable.  Messrs.  Crittenden  and 
Wickliffe,  of  Kentucky,  had  long  been  regarded  as  among  the  able  men 
of  the  West.  They  had  served  in  public  life  with  Mr.  Clay,  and,  on  Im- 
portant constitutional  questions,  were  supposed  to  entertain  the  doctrines 
of  that  distinguished  statesman.  These  gentlemen,  with  the  entire 
democratic  party,  denied  the  constitutional  power  of  the  Executive  and 
of  Congress  to  interfere  with  slavery  in  the  States  ik  tdies  of  rebeluok, 
oven  to  save  the  nation.  Mr.  Wickliffe  introduced  resolutions  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  that  effect ;  and  the  supporters  of  slavery, 
with  all  who  adhered  to  the  democratic  party,  now  acted  with  hhn. 
Indeed,  some  professed  Republicans  hesitated,  and  appeared  to  be  in 
doobt  on  the  subject.  Few  members  referred  to  those  plain  elementary 
principles  which  teach  us  that,  in  time  of  hostilities,  every  citizen  is  at 
war  with  every  citizen  of  the  belligerent  government,  and  is  bound  to 
^contribute  his  property  and  life  to  save  the  government  to  which  he  has 
sworn  allegiance ;  that  a  state  of  war  necessarily  throws  upon  the 
Executive  of  every  nation  and  of  every  form  of  government  despotic 
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powers,  to  be  exeicued  under  control  of  the  ezecatbe  judgment^  re- 
strained and  upheld  by  the  intelligenoe  of  the  people. 
j^.  The  atatemiffli  then  ruling  the  nation  Jiad  howerer  heesk  bom 
and  educated  in  times  of  peace.  They  had  studied  neither  the 
necessities  nor  the  laws  of  war,  and  nfw  ^ke  and  acted  without  that 
examination  and  thought  which  should  ever  characterifle  the  oondoct  of 
men  in  high  position.  Indeed,  thjjf  subject  had  been  discusBed  in  Con- 
gress only  by  Mr.  Adams,  who  was  acknowledged  by  all  to  haTe  been 
one  of  the  most  learned  and  patriotic,  as  wdl  as  the  most  e]q>erieaoed 
of  the  nation.* 


•  On  the  14th  ApiU,  1848,  Mr.  Adam,  nfentef  to  the  NMlattou  prwnttd  !•  th»  Bmm  «f 
RepresenUUiTes  by  the  author,  and  for  which  he  wa*  eeoeored,  remarked : 

"  I  said,  that  a*  for  a*  I  could  understand  the  resolutions  proposed  by  the  gentleman  fktnn  Ohio 
(Mr.  Qiddings),  there  were  some  of  them  fbr  which  I  was  ready  to  Tote,  and  aoiiM  vhlch  t  mmfL 
TOte  against ;  and  I  wilLnow  tell  this  Hoose,  my  eonstltnents,  and  the  world  of ojnaiiklBd»  that  the 
resolution  against  which  I  would  haye  voted  was  that  in  which  he  declares  that  what  are  caUed  the 
dare  States  have  the  ezeluslTe  right  of  consultation  on  the  subject  of  slaTevy.  For  thai  t 
J  never  would  vote,  beeaose  I  believe  that  H  ianot  just  and  does  not  contain  < 
•trine.  I  believe  that  so  long  as  the  slave  States  are  able  to  sustain  their  institution  without  going 
Abroad,  or  calling  upon  other  parts  of  the  Union  to  aid  them  or  to  act  on  the  stthjeoi,  so  long  I  wiU 
.oonsenl  never  to  interfere. 

**  But  if  they  come  to  the  free  States  and  say  to  them,  you  must  help  us  to  keq»  down  onr  alavce, 
jrou  must  aid  us  in  an  Insurrection  and  a  dvU  war,  then,  I  say,  that  with  that  caU  comes  a  ttSk 
and  plenary  power  to  this  House  and  to  the  Senate  over  the  whole  suhjeet.  It  li  a  war  pow.  I 
say  it  is  a  war  power ;  and  when  your  country  is  actual^  in  war,  whether  it  be  a  war  of  lavasloa 
or  a  war  of  insurrection,  Congress  has  power  to  carry  on  the  war,  and  must  carry  U  on  aooordtaig 
to  the  laws  of  war ;  and  by  the  laws  of  war  an  invaded  country  has  aU  its  laws  an<t*mnaidpal 
iosUtutioos  swept  by  the  board,  and  martial  law  takes  the  place  of  them.  This  power  in  Congrees 
luw  perhaps  never  been  called  into  exercise  under  the  present  Constitation  of  the  United  States. 
But  when  the  laws  of  war  are  in  force,  what,  I  ask,  is  one  of  thode  laws?  It  ia  thb :  that  when  a 
country  is  invaded,  and  two  hostile  armies  are  set  in  martial  array,  ihs  oommand€r§  qf  ^o<A 
€tmiU«  have  power  to  emancipate  all  the  tla/vcs  in  the  irwaded  territory. 

**  Nor  is  this  a  mere  theoretic  statement.  The  history  of  South  America  shows  thnt  the  doctrine 
Jus  been  carried  into  execution  within  the  last  thirty  years.  Slavery  was  abolished  In  Oolombla, 
first  by  the  Spanish  General  Morillo,  and  secondly  by  the  American  General  Bolivar.  It  was 
abolished  by  virtue  of  a  military  command  given  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  Its  abolition  con- 
tinues to  be  law  to  this  day.  It  was  abolished  by  the  laws  of  war,  and  not  by  numldpal  eaaot- 
ments.  The  power  was  exercLied  by  military  commanders,  under  Instru^tlohs,  of  coune,  from 
their  respective  governments.  Congress  is  now  about  passing  a  grant  to  refund  to  General  Jack- 
son  the  amount  of  a  certain  fine  Imposed  upon  him  by  a  Judge  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana.  You  are  going  to  refund  him  the  money,  with  interest ;  and  this  you  are  going  to  do 
because  the  imposition  of  the  fine  was  uujust.  And  why  unjust?  Because  General  Jackson  was 
acting  under  the  laws  of  war,  and  because  the  moment  you  place  a  military  commander  In  a  d*. 
trict  which  is  the  theatre  of  war,  the  laws  of  war  apply  to  that  district.  I  have  a  correq>ondcnce 
between  General  Jackson  and  the  Governor  of  Georgia,  during  the  Seminole  campaign,  in  which 
General  Jackson  asserts  the  principle  that  he,  as  Governor  of  a  State  within  his  (General  Jack- 
son's) military  division,  had  no  right  to  give  a  military  order  while  he  (General  Jackson)  was  la 
the  field.  The  Governor  contested  the  power  of  General  Jackson,  and  said  aU  he  could  for  State 
rights ;  but  General  Jackson  had  given  an  order,  and  that  order  was  carried  hito  effect,  wUle'the 
order  of  the  Governor  wasauppressed.    General  Jackson  had  the  right  of  the  question. 

*M  XBUgJbi  furnish  a  thousand  proob  to  show  that  the  pretensions  of  gentlemen  to  the  aancUty  of 
thdr  municipal  institutions,  under  a  state  of  actual  invasion  and  of  actual  war,  whether  aervlle, 
dvil,  or  foreign,  are  wholly  unfounded ;  and  that  the  laws  of  war  do,  in  all  such  oaace,  take  the 
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He  had,  howcryer,  been  nnpopalar  from  his  mflezihie  adherence  to 
the  Gonstitation.  He,  and  those  who  acted  with  him,  had  qpumed  the 
pdicj  of  Measn.  Clay,  Webeter,  filhnore,  Calhoim,  Catt,  Tan  Burea, 
and.  Folk ;  and  now  the  ardent  foUowen  of  those  distinguiahed  men 
were  slow  to  rehnqoish  the  policy  ia  which  they  had  been  educated,  and 
adopt  the  doctrines  of  men  whom  they  had  ever  regarded  as  muigaided 
0{^x)nent8  of  slayery. 

Mr.  Seward,  the  Secretary  of  State,  had  avowed  his  intention  to 
surrender  repablicanism  and  democracy ;  and  it  was  belieYed  that  the 
Execntive  would  maintain  the  policy  which  had  goided  the  administra- 
tions of  Messrs.  Harrison,  Tyler,  Taylor,  and  Fillmore.  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  New  York  had  already  abandoned  r^^uhlicamMm, 

But  against  all  these  influences,  members  of  Congress  were  ^^^ 
now  inqtelled  by  that  natural  law,  that  will  of  the  Creator, 
which  underlies  all  human  action,  constraining  them  to  carry  out  the 
doctrines  enunciated  by  the  reformers  and  avpwed  by  the  B^publicans  at 
Philadelphia;  although  they  had  been  so  recently  renounced  by  Sei^^tors, 
Representatives,  people  and  States. 

As  the  rebellion  expanded  in  its  proportions,  the  danger  to  which  the 
Government  was  exposed  became  more  apparent.  It  was  perceived 
that  all  support  of  slavery  contributed  to  strengthen  the  rebellion ; 
while  the  liberty  of  a  single  slave  subtracted  so  much  firom  the  power 
now  asking  the  overthrow  of  the  Government. 

preoedence.    I  l«j  ttib  down  u  Um  lav  of  oaiiona.    1 1 aj  ttiat  the  mlliUzy  aathorllj  takei,  for  . 
the  Ume,  the  plaee  of  all  manldpal  inBtltutioiu,  ilcntry  among  tK6  rett    Utader  that  state  of 
thlngB,  eo  fhr  firom  Iti  befakg  trae  that  the  Statei  where  darevy  ezMi  have  theasolidre  aisnat»> 
ment  of  the  ealijeci,  not  only  the  PrfidmU  ^f  ihe  United  Btatee^  InU  Ike  commander  qf  the 
army^  hoe  power  to  order  the  univereal  emanelpcMon  of  the  eta/eee, 

**  I  have  giTen  more  in  detail  a  principle  which  I  hare  aeterted  on  thle  floor  before  now,  and  of 
which  I  have  no  more  doobt  than  that  joo,  efar,  ocoupy  that  ehair.  X  glre  it  la  III  derelq^ment, 
in  order  that  anj  genUeman,  firom  exxj  part  of  the  Union,  maj  deny  the  truth  of  this  poeltion,  if 
he  thinks  proper,  and  maj  maintain  his  denial,  not  bj  indignation,  net  \ij  paslon  aad  ftey,  b«t 
bj  eonnd  and  sobe^  reaiortng.  from  the  laws  of  nations  saad  the  laws  of  war.  If  aj  pedtlen  oaa 
be  answered  and  refitted,  I  shall  receiye  the  refhtatlon  with  pleasure.  I  shaU  be  ^ad  to  Iteten  to 
reason,  aside,  as  I  say,  from  indignation  and  passion.  If  by  the  force  of  resaoning,  my  nnder- 
itanding  can  be  eonTineed,  I  here  pledge  mjself  to  recant  what  I  havw  asserted. 

**  Let  my  position  be  answered ;  let  me  be  told,  let  my  constitnents  be  told,  let  the  people  of  my 
State  be  told  (a  State  whose  soO  tolerates  not  the  foot  of  a  slaTe),  that  Chey  are  bound  by  the 
Oonstitutlon  to  a  long  and  toilM>me  march,  under  bumlag  fanmerinne  and  a  deadly  aovthcm 
clime,  for  the  suppression  of  a  serrUe  war.  That  they  are  bound  to  leaTO  their  bodiee  to  rot  upon 
the  sands  of  Carolina ;  to  leare  thsir  wlTes  widows,  and  their  ddldren  orphans ;  that  those  who 
eannot  march  ac«  Hound  to  poor  out  their  treasnres,  while  their  sooa  and  brellMri  are  poorhDic 
out  their  blood,  to  suppress  a  senrile  war,  combined  with  a  cItU  or  foreign  war;  and  yet  that 
there  exists  no  power  0>eyond  the  limits  of  the  slave  State  where  such  war  Is  raging)  to  emanci- 
pate the  slaves.  Let  this  be  proved,  I  say.  I  am  open  to  conviction ;  but  tOI  that  eonylction 
comes,  I  put  a  forth,  not  as  a  dlcUte  of  feeling,  but  as  a  settled  maxim  of  the  !•«•  of  natioca,  thai 
in  such  a  ease  the  mffltaiy  power  supersedes  the  dvl!  power.** 
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It  became  qvdte  obrions  that  the  colored  people  of  the  nstioii  must 
toon  be  united  with  the  whitee  of  the  free  States,  in  defence  of  those 
^hts  which  God  had  bestowed  equally  on  all  races  of  men.  The 
iets  of  Congress  to  which  we  hare  jnst  directed  the  reader's  atten- 
tion, constituted  important  steps  towards  the  consammation  of  this 
purpose. 

Strong  efforts  were  made  to  indnce  the  President  to  authorize  the 
raising  of  negro  troops.  It  was  urged  that  in  the  Kevolution  and  in 
the  war  of  1812,  colored  men  had  made  the  best  soldiers  iu  the  sernce. 
It  was  forther  urged  that  to  admit  them  to  bear  arms  would  inspire 
them  with  ambition,  and  thus  prepare  them  for  that  libertj  which  it 
was  foreseen  thej  would  at  no  distant  day  enjoy.  It  was  tiri^ed  that 
the  service  of  negroes  would  save  the  lives  of  white  men,  particularly  in 
the  southern  portions  of  the  Union,  where  the  negroes  alone  were  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  dangers  of  the  climate.  To  these  propositions  the 
entire  democratic  party  were  hostile.  0£Scers  serving  in  the  army  pro- 
claimed their  intentions  to  resign  if  negroes  were  admitted  to  bear 
arms.  The  President  refused  to  grant  authority  for  ralMng  colored 
troops,  evidently  regarding  that  policy  as  somewhat  in  advance  of  the 
popular  mind. 

When  General  Butler  captured  New  Orleans,  he  found  the  white 
popolation  almost  unanimously  in  &vor  of  secession,  while  the  colored 
people  were  all  anxious  for  suppressing  the  rebellion.  He  also  found 
an  existing  law  of  the  State,  authorizing  the  enlistment  of  colored 
troops.  He  immediately  ordered  a  regiment  of  black  men  to  be  enlisted  ; 
but  whether  he  then  had  authority  from  the  War  Department  to  employ 
them  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  was  not  understood  by  the 
public* 

It  was  also  said  that  authority  had  been  given  to  raise  a  regiment  of 
colored  men  at  Hilton  Head,  South  Carolina,  daring  the  soomier  of 
1862,  but  it  was  not  brought  into  service  until  late  in  the  autumn  of 
that  year. 

The  rebels  appearing  in  force  in  Kentucky,  apparently  intending 
the  capture  of  Cincinnati,  a  brigade  of  colored  men  were  called  to 
act  as  laborers  in  digging,  rifle-pits,  erecting  batteries  and  fortifica- 
tions. They  readily  volunteered,  faithfully  performed  the  service,  re- 
ceived the  public  thanks  of  the  commanding  general,  and  retired  to 
their  homes. 


*  One  regiment  of  colored  troops  VM  aotuaUjr  mwtered  into  the  senrice  of  the  United  flUtei  e«r^ 
•  fhe  month  of  September. 
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Transpiring  events  canstrained  the  President  to  action.  On  the  22d 
September  he  issued  his  proclamation,  setting  forth  that  "  all  persons 
held  as  slaves  in  any  State,  or  in  the  designated  part  of  any  State,  which 
should  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States  on  the  first  day  of 
January,  following  the  date  of  said  proclamation,  should  h  thmorfmih 
and  FOREYKB  FRBB,  (vnd  the  ExeaUive  Gcvemment,  induding  the  mUUary 
amd  naval  autkarilies,  vfill  recognize  and  maintain  the  freedom  of  suck 
persons.'^ 

This  proclamation  was  read  with  the  most  thi^Uling  interest  throughr 
out  all  the  States.  The  advocates  of  liberty  rejoiced  in  the  conviction 
that  our  Qovemment  had  not  only  ceased  to  uphold  slavery,  but  had 
now  pledged  its  influence  and  powers  for  liberty  and  justice,  to  main- 
tain the  primal  truths  for  which  it  was  instituted. 

The  great  and  good  of  other  lands  now  responded  in  deep  sympathy 
for  the  cause  in  which  our  Government  and  the  people  of  the  free  States 
were  contending.  Philanthropists  in  England  and  France,  in  Russia 
and  Austria,  expressed  their  gratitude  to  Him  who  sways  the  destinies 
of  men  and  of  nations  for  having  guided  our  statesmen  to  the  support 
of  those  rights  which  He  has  bestowed  on  men  in  all  ages  and  all 
nations  ;  and  Christianity  uttered  her  invocation  for  our  success. 

Even  before  the  proclamation  was  issued,  colored  men  were  enlisted 
into  the  military  service  in  South  Carolina  and  Louisiana,  and  during 
the  autumn  four  regiments  of  Louisiana  native  guards  were  mustered 
into  the  service  of  the  United  States  at  New  Orleans.* 

The  news  of  the  President's  proclamation  reached  the  slaves  throughout 
the  States.  All  felt  they  were  to  be  free  on  the  Ist  January.  None  be- 
lieved they  were  to  be  excepted ;  while  thousands  in  Missouri,  Kentucky, 
Maryland  and  Delaware,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Orleans,  refused  to 
wait  for  the  new  year  to  announce  their  freedom ;  but  availed  themselves 
of  their  powers  of  locomotion  to  seek  their  own  happiness.  Li  those 
States  the  institution  became  demoralized,  and  it  was  obvious  that  the 
emancipation  of  those  in  the  rebel  States  would  constitute  substantially 
an  emancipation  throughout  all  the  Statea 

On  the  first  day  of  January,  ▲.!>.  1863,  the  President  issued  his  sup- 
plemental proclamation,  declaring  Eastern  Yirginia,  North  and  South 
Carolina,  Qeorgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Texas,  and  parts  of 


*  The  writer  hmriag  contended  for  the  hamuity  of  the  colored  race  ft>r  more  than  thirty  JMHs 
had  the  pleaeore  to  learn  that  hla  yonngeat  eon  mastered  Into  lerrlee  these  four  reghnents  of  Louisi- 
ana goards,  and  snbseqnently  the  stQl  tarther  pleasore  to  learn  that  these  and  othor  regiments  of 
eolored  men  had  ezhlhHed  onasnal  eoorage  and  gaOantiy,  more  than  rhidleatlngall  tte  anthfor  had 
•aid  In  faTor  of  the  African  raea. 
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fataeBBoe  and  Looimaiia,  to  be  in  rebelHon  against  tiie  United  States, 
and  the  daTes  tiierein  to  be  tkenetfartk  tmd  fartoer  fite :  Thdr  liberty 
became  thus  identified  with  the  existence  of  the  GoYemment ;  which 
thencelbrth  ceased  to  maintain  sktyerj :  And  tiie  rights  of  ail  men 
to  liTe,  to  lliat  liberty  which  is  necessarf  to  sopport  and  protect  life, 
aoqoire  knowledge,  enjoy  happfaiess,  and  prepare  kft  heaTen,  oonsti- 
toted  the  prise  for  whidi  the  existing  war  was  sabeeqnently  maintained. 
The  history  of  that  war,  with  its  incidents  and  results,  most  be  con- 
signed to  the  pen  of  some  yonnger,  some  abler  historian. 
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all  Slaves  in  Territories  and  on  board  Bhtpa, 
475,48a 

Arnold,  SamueU  Ct,  479. 

Anthony,  H.  &,  Senator  firom  Rhode  Island, 

Ancona, ,  Pa.,  468,  469, 480. 

Andrews  Sherlock  J.,  Ohio,  210;  Signs  Address, 

214;  Votea,  186. 
Andrews,  George,  Vew  York,  818.  880. 
Andrew,  Oovemor  of  Massachusfits.  Remon 

strates  with  General  BnUer,  464,  465. 
Arrogance  of  Slaveholders,  42S. 
Arkansas  Slavery  admitted.  58;  Secedes,  465. 
A$hly,  JamM  it,  Ohio,  468,  469.  479. 
Athburlon^  Lord^  Not  authorized  to  Negotiate 

in  regard  to  Shipwrecked  Slaves,  198. 
Ashmun,  George,  Mass.,  Votea»  «52,  279,  986. 
Atchison,  D.  R ,  Missouri,  leaves  Washington  to 

establish  Blue-lodges,  872. 
Atbertoo,  Charles  G.,  New  Hamp8hlr^  Votea. 

119:  Movee  Qag-resolutiotta,  122;  In  fovor  of 

payiDff  for  Slavey  906. 
Ayerig,  John  &,  New  Jersey,  Votea,  188, 209. 

Babcock,  Alfred,  Wew  York,  186,  209. 

Babbit,  Ely  ah.  Pa,  468.  469,  475,  444. 

Bailey,  Joseph.'  Pa.,  468, 460, 476L 

Bailey.  Q.  F.,  Mass.,  479. 

Baker,  Stephen,  New  York,  468,  47B,  479. 

Baker,  Osmyn.  Mass.,  2(>9. 

Baker,  Edward  D.,  III.,  806.  818,  880. 

Baker,  David,  New  HamiMhire,  90. 

Baldwin,  Rocer,  8.,  Ct,  Yindieatt«  the  Natural 

Rlghte  of  Mankind,  296.  88U. 
Bankt,  NathanM  P.,  Mass..  lii  Candidate  for 

Speaker,  884 ;  Declares  his  Views,  880 ;  Ad«> 

heres  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  8s7 ; 

Elected  Speaker,  889 ;  Reporti  Bill  for  Constl- 

totlonal  Cwnvefltion  In  Kansa^  4<)6c 
Barbary  StaUt,  Ctoture  and  Enslave  Amert- 

eaaa,  84;  Permit  their  Redemption,  SBi 
Barr,  Thomas  J.,  New  York.  448. 
Barnard,  D.  D.,  New  York,  Publishes  Cud,  188, 

909. 
Batehelder,   ,   a  Slare-cateher  of  Boston 

slain,  877;  MoTeroent  for  giving  widow  Pea-* 

ston,  878. 
Bayuy,  Thoma§  J^  Vs.,  DenouDoea  Advocatai 

of  liberty,  974 
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BayHey,  OamalM,  ThrMtenad  bj  Mols  C74; 
Office  Inlnred,  474. 

Bayard,  Javxe*  A^  Senator  fipom  Delaware,  480i 

Bmty.  William,  Pa^  118. 

B«anUley,  8amu4lt  Argues  Oaae  of  a  Fugitire, 
919. 

AiMcm,  J7.  IF.,  Pa,,  187.  210. 

SeUh€r^  Jliram,  Me.,  88u,  2S& 

Bmton,  Charts  &,  New  York,  884 

Benton,  Thomas  II.,  MUbonri,  Denonnoee  Abo- 
litionists, 108;  Inqnires  as  to  Bloodhoonda, 
13«;  OppoMS  Treaty  with  Texas,  824;  Intro- 
duoes  a  Bill  for  same  Object,  226;  Prerents 
withdrHwal  of  Army  fh)m  Mexico,  258;  Pre- 
senu  ReftolatioDs  of  Mlflsourt,  31 1 ;  Is  Assailed 
by  Mr.  Foote,  815;  Causes  s  Ludicroos  Scene, 

Bonnets  B^ry,  New  York,  880,  884 

BidUtek,  Benjamin  F.,  Pa,  18«,  2ia 

BiddU,  CharU»  J,  Pa.,  480. 

Bingham,  Klngsley  8.,  Mich.,  9n,  287,  880,  884, 
44a 

Bingham,  John  A.,  Ohio,  Advocates  Expulsion 
of  Brooks.  896;  Answers  interrogatories 
promptly,  481 ;  Presents  Bill  to  AbolUh  Slav- 
ery in  our  Territories,  441 ;  Presents  Bill  de- 
claring all  Laws  of  New  Mexico  in  lisvor  of 
Slavery,  void,  441,  469 ;  Proposes  to  Smanei- 
pate  ail  Slaves  of  Rebels^72, 47& 

BirdMU,  iliMdum.  New  York,  26T,  970, 991. 

Birdiioy,  Victory,  New  York.  209;  Sisns  Ad- 
dress on  subject  of  Annexing  Texas,  il4. 

Bisbop,  W.  D.,  Ct.  411. 

Bissei,  W.  II.,  IIU  818.  884 

Black,  l£dw«rd  J.,  Georgia,  Assaults  Author, 
28H:  Ludicrous  Incident,  989. 

BUck,  Jaiiiea,  Pa.,  284 

Blaokmer,  Eaboiid.  New  York,  285,  287. 

Blair,  Francis  P ,  Missouri.  468, 469,  475,  4T9. 

BliUr.  a  S..  Pa.,  46S,  469, 475,  479. 

Blake,  Hsrri»on  G.,  Ohio,  Present!  Besolniion, 
448:  Votes.  46S.  475,  479. 

Blewinga  of  Liberty,  Should  be  extended  to  all 
persons,  14 

Blifls,  Philemon,  Ohio,  Opposes  Bill  providing 
payment  fur  Slsve^  419. 

Bt-ui^-UHigen,  £»tablit»hed  in  Missouri,  872. 

Bloodhounds,  Ke>olutions  concerning,  140;  Em- 
ployrd  in  Florida  War,  IM,  156. 

Boardman.  William  W.,  Ct,  186. 

Boon,  lUtliff.  Ind.,  118. 

Booth,  WalUT,  Ct.  801.  818,  829,  886. 

Borden,  N'Hthaoiel  B.,  Mass.,  1S6, 209 ;  Signs  Ad- 
dress, 214 

Bolts,  John  M„  Vs.,  183,  187,  210. 

Bowne,  Waltt^r.  New  York,  186,  209. 

Bra<ly,  JnspiT  E.,  Pa.,  284  291. 

Bra4lbury,  Jamoa  W.,  Me.,  882. 

BraiOttni,  Lawrence,  Senate,  Vt,  270. 

Breckenridjje,  John  C,  Ky.,  Assails  Mr.  Cutting, 
8«;9;  Democratic  Candidate  for  President, 
44(> 

Brewster.  David  P..  New  York,  186,  209. 

Bridgoa.  8.  A.,  Pa,  287,  291,  295. 

Brl|^r^  George  N.,  Mass.,  186,  187. 

BriJrR^  (George,  New  York,  818,  82^  880,  888. 

BrinkerbooC  Jacob,  Ohio,  His  PoliUcal  Course 
in  Vote,  280. 

Broad  head,  Richard,  Pa..  869. 

Brock  way.  John  U.,  Cl,  2s6,  201,  29a 

Bnxierick,  D.  C,  California,  Opposes  a  Slave- 
hol<iing  Adminlstratiun,  407;  Falls  in  a  Duel 
407. 

Bron«on,  David,  Me,  2^9;  Signs  Address,  214 

Brook\  Jarm««»,  New  York,  Announces  Action 
of  Whigs,  260;  Votes,  851,  860,  871. 

Brooks  l*reRt«in  8,.  South  Carolina,  Assaults  Mr. 
Sumner,  ?,{n  :  Kesiens  his  Seat,  096. 

Br>ium,John,A'U',  Takes  Harper's  Ferry,  425; 
Xwu  Sous  Killed  and  himself  Wounded,  Sur- 


rsnden  M  ft  Prisoner,  tt5 ;  h«  and  Ills  fbllov- 
era  Executed,  426. 

Brown,  John,  Jr.,  Refhses  to  appear  before  Com* 
mittee  of  Senate,  487. 

Brown,  George  IL,  Rhode  Island,  469.  4dQ. 

Brown,  Aaron  Y.,  Teno.,  Addresses  Gescfal 
Jackson,  228. 

Brown,  Charles,  Pa.,  187, 209.  26T,  STO.  884,  298, 
298. 

Brown,  Jeremiah,  Pa.,  284 

Brown,  William  J.,  Ind.,  285, 802 :  OlTet  Pledce^ 
808,818,828. 

Bucbaoaa,  Andrew,  Pa.,  118. 

Bucbsaan,  James,  Elected  President,  309 ;  FIni 
Message,  405;  Kncoursgos  Invasion  of  Central 
America,  414;  Discharges  Walker.  415:  Sw- 
Uins  Slavery  In  the  TetrltorieA,  421 ;  Declares 
Slaves  Property,  422;  Advis«a  Payment  U* 
Amistad  Slaves,  422;  Alarmed  at  Brown's 
Raid,  424;  His  Official  Mendacity,  449;  Holds 
Correspondence  with  Rcbela,  458;  Commani- 
catcs  Pntpositlon  of  Virginia,  45S;  Retires, 
leering  Wsr  and  a  Dismembered  QovenuDeat. 
461. 

Bnel,  A.  W.,  Micb.,  818, 828.  880i 

Buffingtnn,  Joseph,  Pa.,  284 

Bnrke,  Edmund,  New  Hamnshlre,  186^209. 

Barnel,  Barker,  Mass.,  18^  209. 

Bnrcb,  John  C,  Cal.,  441. 

Bums,  Joseph,  Ohio,  411. 

Burnham,  A.  A.,  Ct,  479. 

Burroughs,  Lorenzo,  New  York,  818,  SS8.  380^ 
884 

Butler,  Chester,  Pa,  270,  287, 2SS,  818,  8S8,  830, 

Butler,  Thomss,  Ct,  829,  884 

Butler,  Beniamln  F.,  Proposes  to  put  down  Blave 

Insurrections  464;  Discnrds  claims  of  Slaverr. 

465 ;  Orden  Enlistment  of  Negrtw^  484. 

Csble,  Joseph,  Ohio,  801. 818,  884 

Cadwallader,  John,  Pa.,  896. 

Calhoun,  Wol  B..  Mass.  Attends  meetinc  Ae. 
161.    Voles.  186.  209.    Signs  ad.lrrss.  214. 

Calhoun.  John  G  Denies  the  ^  self-ev  idcat 
truths'^  on  which  the  Government  was  fbonde*!, 
97.  Declares  the  abolition  of  slavery  In  D.  C 
nnconsUtntional,  1<>2.  Attempts  to  sut»pre^ 
anti-slnvery  publications,  1().\  llegards  alawry 
jvst,  106.  Attempts  to  change  international 
law,  112, 118.  114  Propoaea  to  snppresa  agi- 
Ution,  119, 120.  He«itate>sin  regard  to  slave- 
trade,  192.  His  doctrin(»v,  212.  Opposed  to 
Mexican  war,  258.  Projmses  to  wiUulraw 
army,  258.  Declares  preamble  of  act  fake. 
265.  Denounces  Mr.  Hale's  motion,  277.  De- 
sponds. 294    His  last  sneech,  3I&.     Death.  316. 

Calijbmia,  Bill  orsranlzlnjr  free  government 
in,  298.  Walker's  amendment,  296.  '  Bill 
passes  House,  296.  8<;nate  does  not  ooocor, 
29S^  Left  without  a  government  809.  Aaka 
admiMlon,  818.  Vote  in  Senate,  836k  lo 
House,  837. 

Calvert,  Charles  B.,  Maryland,  469,  479. 

Calvin,  Thorns.^  Pa.  81«{,  .S-iS.  8:14 

CambrellinK,  C.  C,  New  York.  llflL 

Campbell,  Lewis  D.,  Ohio,  818,  88't.  334  Candi- 
date  for  speaker.  3S3  Intrigues  with  Mar- 
shall, SK.")  Loses  confidence  of  his  frioniia, 
8.S6.  Will  not  look  at  national  difiicuitiea, 
892.    Offers  resolutions  of  Inquiry,  394 

Campbell,  James  H ,  Pa.,  448,  468.  46>l.  Offers 
resolution  confiscating  slaves,  472,  475,  479. 

Cameron,  bimoo.  Appointed  decretarr  of  War, 
468. 

Carter.  David  K.,  81 S,  82S,  829,  880,  834,  36L 
Opposes  adoption  of  pniiiHl  truths,  44r 

Carpenter,  Levi  D..  New  York,  ^4. 

Carey,  hhei»»iard.  Me ,  2-J8. 

Carliale,  John  8.,  Ya,  480. 
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Gvrol.  Charles  TT.,  284 

Cms,  Lewis.  Makes  no  objection  to  the 
meBt  of  freemen,  148.  Candidate  ft»r  Fred- 
dent,  2Sa,  838.  Declares  it  atrodooa  to  tArim 
•laves  to  escape,  846,  869.  CongratuUtet 
ooontry  on  passage  of  Kansas  bill,  878i  HIa 
ehacacter,  279.  Exhibits  emotion  on  retiring 
879.  Discards  policy  of  adhering  to  primal 
tmtha.  898.  Besi|^ns  office  of  Secretary  of 
Bute,  458. 

Okrev,  Joseph,  Ps..  81 S,  828,  380,  884 

Oarthcart.  cfuarles  W.,  Indiana,  271, 287. 

Chase,  Balmun  P.  Demands  a  hearing  In  behalf 
of  the  fh^  SUtes,  8A8.  Signs  addreea  to  the 
iMople  of  the  United  States,  86A.  The  only 
candidate  for  President  wiio  had  been  an  early 
•drocate  of  human  rlgtita,  44&  Appointed 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  468. 

Ohllda,  Timothy.  New  York,  209. 

ObHtenden,  Th(»mas  GL,  New  York,  186;  909. 
Signs  addreM>.  214 

Chamberlin.  J  P.,  4C8.  469. 

Chandler,  Zechariah,  Mich.,  480. 

CMcago  0>nven tion.  Adopt  amendment  enon- 
olating  el<^menury  troths,  44&,  446. 

Olapp,  Asa  W.,  Me..  967,  291,  298,  298. 

Clark,  Daniei.  New  York,  4d 

Clark,  Franlilin.  Me .  267.  270,  284,  291,  89& 

Clark,  John  0 .  New  York,  2u9, 214 

dtfk,  Staley  N.,  New  York,  209. 

Clark,  Lincoln.  Iowa,  866,  861. 

Clark,  J.  H.,  Rhode  Island,  860. 

Clark,  Ezra,  Ct.  41  i. 

Clark,  Horace  F..  New  York,  411,  468, 469,  479. 

dark,  Samuel,  Michigan,  87ii. 

ChiT,  Henry.  Distinguished  as  an  advocate  of 
liberty,  51.  By  his  vote  eatablbhea  slavery  in 
Arkansas,  66.  Resigns  office,  68.  Proposes 
compromise,  71,  72.  Assailed  by  Randolph, 
8L  Can<lidate  for  President,  127.  Preeenti 
memorial  in  favor  of  slaTfry,  127.  Approves 
pro-slavery  publications,  18&  Avows  anti- 
•lavery  doctrines,  281.  Is  candidate  Ibr  Presi- 
dent, 236.  Is  inconsistent.  847.  His  death, 
8M.    Contributed  to  the  rebelUon,  470. 

Clayton,  Thomas,  Del  Yotea  against  Mexican 
War,  258. 

CUrgy.  Three  thousand  and  flfbr  remoqatrate 
igalnst  exten»ion  of  slavery,  867.  Five  hun- 
dred from  Illinuis  remonstrate,  870.  They 
resolve  againnt  ii,  8T0. 

Cleveland,  CliAunoey  F.,  Ct  Acts  with  repob- 
Hcana,  801,  8u6,  81ri. 

Clifford,  Nathan.  Me.,  209. 

Clinton,  Ja^le^  New  York,  186,  209. 

Cllngman,  Tbos.  L..  North  Carolina.  Threatens 
dissolution  of  the  Union,  208,  214 

Cobden,  Richard,  and  oth«r  European 
become  silent  on  American  liberty,  467. 

Coblk,  Howell,  Gcorsla.  Reports  in  Ditvor  of 
paying  for  slaves,  244.    Elected  speaker,  808. 

Cobb,  George  F.,  Now  Jersey,  4t>8,  469,  47^ 
479. 

Cochrane,  John,  New  York,  411, 412.  441, 44& 

Cole,  Or8en.u^  Wis..  818,  880,  884. 

Coleralo.    Treaty  of,  21. 

CoUkz,  Schuyler,  Indiana,  468,  460,  475^  479. 

Collamer,  Jacob,  Vt,  480. 

Collins,  William,  New  York,  267.  270. 

**  Comet**  A  slave  ship.  Indeumity  elalmed 
fn*  ahives  on  board  of;  20S. 

Compensation  for  slaves  lost  or  kUed  in  tlM 
pnblic  service.  40. 

Compromisea  of  the  Constitution.  12.  Of  MI»> 
aonri,  68.  Of  Congress,  84d.  6injRilar  com- 
pact in  resard  of,  m  nnte,  84S.  fir.  Foote*k 
rceolntious  to  8ui*port  851.  Pronoonoed  wise 
and  just  854,    They  fnll,  403. 

Conklln,  F.  A.,  Nf  w  York.  468.  475, 479. 

Conklln,  Boacoe,  New  York,  4fts  469. 4TS^  «T9. 


OtmnseHeuL  LegtoUitnre  of  d^reetta  ivpaal 
of  Miseourl  Compromise. 

ConflscaUon  and  emancipation,  act  for,  469, 479. 

Conger;  James  L^  Midi.,  860. 

Conger,  Harmon  S.,  New  York,  270,  28&  287, 
818,  828,  829,  880. 

Congress  convonee  under  President^  prochuiw 
ation,  465k  Singular  hallucination  of  member^ 
466.  Pase  a  law  for  dismia:ilng  x>ffloen  who 
catch  alavea,  477. 

OonttUvUon.  AmendmenU  ot,  12. 18.  Prohib- 
its Congress  ttam  interfering  with  lifo  or  lib 
arty,  iC  87. 

Cooper,  James,  Pa,  188.  209. 

Court  Supreme.  Precious  instrument  for  snp 
porting  slavery,  402.  Cute  of  Dred  Scott 
402-&    Shocked  Public  conscience,  404 

Corwin,  Moses  B.,  Ohio,  818, 880, 884 

Coirwin,  Thomas.  His  political  character,  480l 
Annooncee  himself  an  exponent  of  republioan 
doctrines.  481. 

Cowen,  Benjamin  8.,  Ohio,  13S,  210. 

Cowen,  Edgar,  Pa.,  480. 

Covode,  John,  Pa,  468,  469, 476,  479. 

Cox,  Samuel,  Ohio,  411,  468,  469, 475.  479. 

Cravens,  Jamea  A^  Indiana,  468, 469, 479. 

Crimes  of  Slavery,  86S  870. 

Crisfleld,  John  W.,  Maryland,  469,  470,  479. 

Crittenden,  John  J.,  Ky.  Seizes  Brooka,  to  pHf 
vent  assassination  of  Sumner,  844.  PoUticaUy 
conservative,  410.  Would  change  Conatitn- 
tion,  465,  469,  470,  475,  479.  Denies  power  of 
Congress  to  emancipate  slaves,  481. 

Cuban  alavea.    Ought  not  to  be  liberated,  80l 

Cuba.  Plan  for  obtaining,  25 i.  Efforts  to  ob- 
tain, 874  422.    BUI  introduced,  422.  * 

Cummlna.  John  D.,  0 ,  279,  287,  SiHQ.  ' 

CortlaB,  G.  W.,  New  York.  Proposes  to  Insert 
elementary  prlnciplea  in  Chicago  platform, 
445. 

Cnshing,  Caleb,  Man.  Declares  resolailona  of 
the  author  **an  approximntion  to  treason,^ 
192,186.    Yindicates  slave-trade.  208,  20%g 

CatUng,  Francla  B.,  New  York.  Moves  refofMco 
of  Kansas-Nebraska  bUI,  869.  RepUes  to  Mr. 
Breckenridge,  870,  871. 

Cntler,  W.  P.,  Ohio,  469. 

Dana,  Amasa,  New  York,  284 

Darling,  Mason  Q,  Wis.,  285,  287. 

Darragb,  Cornelius,  Pa.,  284 

Davia,  Garrett  Kv.  Proposes  to  obtain  fiogitlvo 
slaves  firom  Canada  by  Negotiation,  141. 
Unites  with  Mr.  Ingersol  in  report  on  Confti- 
tntion,  221. 

Davis,  John,  Mass.,  129, 189,  28S^ 

Davia,  Richard  D.,  New  York,  186, 209,  219,  284 

Davia,  John  W.,  Ind.,  285. 

Davia,  John  G.,  Ind.,  271, 411, 448. 

Davis,  Jefferson,  Miaa,  aaeerta  that  slaves  ara 
property,  266;  Quotes  Constitution,  267 ;  Pro> 
nounoes  reaolntions  of  Mr.  Hale  calcolated  to 
protect  kidnappers,  277 :  Preeents  resolntlona, 
821 ;  Supports  sUvehoIdlng  Constitution  for 
Kansas.  405;  Asserto  duty  of  his  StaU  to  sa- 
ced^  486;  Ula  reBo]uti<»na,  487. 

Davia,  M.  H.,  Pa.,  468.  479. 

Dawea,  H.  L.,  Mass.,  468,  469. 

Dawson,  John  B.,  Louisiana,  Assaulto  Atttbor, 
210 ;  Threatens  to  shoot  him,  24L 

Dawaon,  John  L.  P.,  871. 

Dean,  Kcra,  Connecticut  188,  210. 

Dean,  Gilbert  New  York,  858,  864:  Ol^eoto  U 
pensioning  widow  of  Batchelder,  87& 

DeUno^lumbus,  Ohio,  Expoaee  crimes  of  Mex^ 
loan  War,  258. 

Delano,  Charles,  Maaa„  468,  475. 

Democrata  educated  to  believe  it  a  datj  lo  sup- 
port slavery,  227. 

Damoeratio  party  avowi  no  witntial  pdaeipla. 
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SNj  Tiipoww«M8:  MHBTMVftMlM^ptftylll* 
vlndble,  8T0,  ^1 ;  Prepare  for  another  stop  to- 
ward«dtasolQtlon  of  the  Union,  878;  Mooiocra 
deriro  clTll  war,  878:  Fall  Into  mtnorttf,  W9 ; 
Haaton  to  adopt  the  Dred  8oott  dooisloii,404; 
Seek  to  hide  facts  from  the  peonle,  408;  Seek 
to  revlTe  former  polloy,  480;  Becard  decep- 
tion, fraud,  and  crime  neoMMuy,  444;  Unable 
to  withstand  the  foroe  of  truth,  446;  On«  por- 
tlon  nnitee  with  Dooglaiv  another  Mlowa 
Breckinridge,  446;  Expected  to  anita  with 
alaTeholders  In  carry ing  out  rehellton,  448; 
Devotes  Its  Influence  t«>  support  sUyarj,  461 ; 
Disappears  amid  the  rains  of  that  instttatioM, 
466;  inspired  with  hope,  467;  Memben  be- 
come detperate,  481. 

Democratic  Committee  of  New  York  appointed 
to  report  on  raid  of  John  Brown,  4I»;  They 
repoH  that  Hon.  John  P.  Hale,  Hon.  Oerrft 
Smith,  and  the  Author,  were  InTolrad  In  it, 
4S6.  , 

Denver,  J.  W.,  Cal,  806. 

Deported  slaves,  under  treat7  of  17SS,  elaims  for, 
19, 49,  $2, 108 ;  aaim  of  Hodgea  tinder  treaty 
of  Ghent,  881.  282;  Mr.  Hanter'B  motion  rela- 
tive to  deported  slaves,  821;  Oompentatlon 
elaimed.  418;  vide  •*  Treaty  of  Ghent** 

Dewart,  W.  L.,  Pa..411. 

DIekey,  John,  Pa ,  294,  270,  287 ;  Reports  against 
olalra  of  Paoheco,  289;  Leads  in  Debat^  S90, 
88a 

DIekinMm,  Eoilolphus.  Ohio,  267, 270,  967. 

Dickinson,  Daniel  8.,  New  York,  888. 

Dillingham,  Paul.  Vt^  284. 
,  Dimmock,  Milo  M..  Pa ,  861. 

Ditamock,  W.  H,  Pa^411. 

Dirney,  David  F ,  Olilo,  861,  87t 

Diftwlutton  of  the  Union  if  a  Northern  Praaldeiit 
were  elected.  884.  886. 

Diven.  A.  8.,  New  York.  46S,  469, 47S,  479. 

Dix.  John  A.,  Now  York,  Presents  reaoluttoos 
of  that  State,  291. 

Di«Ni,  Jamee.  Ct.  270,  2SR,  287. 

Dixon,  Nathan,  Rhode  Island,  818,  828,  889. 

Doan,  WllllMm,  Ohio.  1S5,  210. 

Dodire.  A.  C,  Wis ,  860. 

Do<l|?e,  Henry,  Iowa,  Introduces  Nebraska  bill, 
864,  869. 

Doig,  W.  A.,  New  York,  1S6,  209. 

Doty,  James  D..  Wis.,  81S,  880,  884. 

Doolitile,  J.  K.,  Wis.,  votes  to  pay  for  deported 
slaves,  418,  4S0. 

Douglas.  Steiihen  A.;  Denies  the  existence  of  a 
hi((her  law,  844:  His  character,  365;  Reports 
bill  to  repeal  Missouri  Compromise,  865;  As- 
sails those  wlio  Bicned  address  to  people,  866^ 
869;  Denounces  Ministers,  86S;  Assails  reso- 
lutions of  ClvTicy  at  Chicago.  870;  Excuses 
him  in  reprd  to  atiaclc  on  Mr.  Sumner,  895; 
Opposes  aespoti>m  of  Convention  in  Kansas. 
405;  OpiKti^ed  to  the  President,  407 ;  Approved 
invasion  of  KansaH,  4(>8;  Charges  Kepubiicans 
with  cheri^hin|;  offensive  doctrines.  435;  Is 
Biwuiincd  hy  a  portion  of  his  party,  446. 

Dred,  ftcott.  Case  of.  402, 408, 404;  Examined,  409. 

Duel,  R.  11.,  New  Yorit,  46S,  4'?9.  475,  479. 

Duor,  William,  New  York,  270,  291 ;  Holds  collo- 
quial debate,  8n5,  818,  82S. 

Dunn,  McKee,  Ind.,  448,  468,  469,  475,  479. 

Dunn,  GeoTfre  II.,  Ind.,  2^  287,  291. 

Dunham,  Cyrus  L.,  lud.,  818,  828,  830,  884,  861, 
J70. 

Dun  lap,  Robert  P.,  Me.,  288. 

Dunlap,  G.  W.,  Kv.,  469,  470,  479. 

Duncan,  Janle^  ManA..  818,  82S,  829,  860. 

Duncan.  AluxHudi-r.  Ohio,  Offers  a  bill  for  taking 
possesion  of  Oregon,  246;  Votes  for  annexing 
Texa^  285. 

Kaitman,  Ira,  New  Hampshire,  209. 


.  EekhartjG.  W.,  Pa^  S7«,  SSSl 
Bddy,  Normaa,  Pa.,  871. 

M$mond»m,  Brothar  A  81atM«,  tbair  hMoty.tTlL 
Sdgarton,  AJfrad  P.,  Ohio.  861. 
Edgeitos,  Sidney,  Ohio,  468,  478..  4T9. 
Edsal,  Joseph,  New  Jeraey,  27a 
BdwardiL  Thomaa  M.,  New  Hampahiiv,  4Mv  419^ 

476^  419.       . 
Edwania,  Thomaa  O.,  Ohio,  9TI,  287. 
Edwards,  Ninian,  IlL,  AnDouuces  hi*  own  ■Mtrnl 

oowardioe,  61. 
Ellia,  Chcaalden.  New  York,  2«4. 
Elliott,  Samuel  D.,  Hmm^  827.  999,  asi 
SUiott,  T.  D.,  MMis  468, 469 ;  Preaenu  reedotloa, 

419,479. 
Ely,  JMfA,  New  Yorti,  468, 479. 
JBmanetpatitm  and  OonflKatton  Act.  4f9;  Ab> 

other  act  of  Emaneipatten,  478,  479 :  Aa  em  la 

American  history,  480;  Proclamatkm  oi4fl§; 

Qoakera  direct,  at  thair  yearly  nie«tiiif^  99. 99^ 
XmanchxUed  Perwna  in  N<»rtti  Carolina  f»  e» 

uUnvedk  28;  PetlUoa  of.  24;  Tboea  ct  Hay« 

ezdnded  fk'om  onr  Slave  Statee.  8L 
Embree,  Ellsha,  Ind.,  271,  2S5,  287. 
Bmiirrant  Aid  Sode^,  879. 
Enfflish,  W.H^  Ind.,  Opposes  i>xpal9lon  of  Broek^ 

895,  896;    Rends  proeeedinga  of  a 

meettne  la  Chicago,  489 
Engliah,  Jamea  £.,  Ct.,  468,  469.  476^  4T0L 
Stheridg^  Em^aon,  Tenii.,  Olfera 

a^^lnst  slave-trade,  401. 
European  statesmen  apeak  offeosfvely  af  our  fw^ 

emment,  467;  Noble  Lorda  crItiolNi  Oaaa«y 

Butler^B  order,  467, 46^ 
Evaua,  Nathan,  Ohio,  271,  987,  818,  99^  S99,  998^ 

881 
Everett,  Edward*  Maw.,  Replies  to  attacks  oo 

clergy,  868;  Holds  slaves  to  l»e  prappriT.  9(1 
Everett,  Horace,  Vl,  Moves  to  lay  authors  raao- 

lutlon  on  the  table,  1S3:  Movea  to  print  fiC990 

eopiea  of  proceedings.  190,  2u9. 
Ewing;  Thomaa  Ohi(»,  Faila  to  vote,  88a 
Ezilea  of  Florida  flee  to  Mexico,  259l 

Farrineton,  Jame^  New  Hampshire,  IIS. 

Fairfleid,  John,  Me  .  IIS. 

Farle»«,  Isaac,  New  Jf  rsev.  234. 

Farrully,  John  W.,  Pa.,  270,  287. 

Famsworth,  John  P.,  Confi-onLs  si aveholdera.  489. 

Farran,  Jsmea  J..  Ohio,  271,  285,  291. 

Fetteh,  Alpheu.%  Michisran.  &:«. 

Fenton,  Reuben  £.,  New  Yorti.  4CS,  4G9,  475i,  479 

Ferris,  Charles  G.,  New  York,  ISfi.  2«)9. 

Fessenden,  WilllHrn  P..  Mcs  ISO,  2U9;  Replies  to 

Mr.  DouglsN  485,  480. 
Fessenden,  Samuel  C.  Me ,  468,  469,  475,  479. 
Ficklin,  Orlando  B.,  lU.,  285,  271,  2S4,  2S7.  999L 

29a 
Fillmore,  Millard,  New  York,  Reports  bill  to  pay 

money  to  slave-dealers,  206;   V«»te9  for  it,  2i«9; 

Selects  Mr.  Web-^ter  m  Secretary  of  State,  826; 

Alarmed  at  the  threats  of  Tvxhh,  826;  Obtaine 

convention  for  payment  of  h:av<\s  lost  from  c>o 

board  Creole  and  other  ships,  :jSO ;  Coutriboted 

to  rebellion,  470. 
Fisher,  George  P.,  Del.,  469,  479. 
Fisher,  David,  0.,  270,  2S7 ;  IteporU  against  pay- 

ment  for  slaves,  2S9. 
Fitch,  Graham,  861,  4ia 
Fitch,  Graham  N.,  Iiid.,  818,  8^,  8^0.  JS4. 
Florence,  Thonla^  Pa,  855, 86v«,  361, 871,  39R,  400, 

441  443. 
Florence,  Eli<i*,  O.,  2.35. 
Floyd,  John  O.,  New  York,  ISO.  209. 
Floyd.  Charles  A.,  New  York,  \%\  209. 
Florida,  Purchase  of,  50;    Asylum  for  fhdtivce, 

50 ;  First  Florida  War,  46-19 ;  St»c<»nd  Florida 

War.  99-101 ;   Causes  kept  from  p^plei,  loj ; 

Causes  exposed,  15o ;  Bloodhounds  enaplovedL 

186;  Bhe  secedes,  467.  ' 
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FoI«f ,  Janei  B.,  Tnd^  411. 

FooU,  Henry  5,  MiaslMippL  Dwiret  to  bftnf  Mr. 
HB]e,87T;  Asftaito  Col.  BeDton,  815;  AAraj^ 
with,  886;  SasUintGoinpromiM,851;  DloUM 
coufM  to  be  ft>)  lowed,  80S. 

Foote,  Solomon,  Vt.  SH  Ml,  48a 

Forname,  Joseph,  Pa..  S09. 

Foster,  A.  Lawrence,  209. 

Footer,  llenrv  D.,  Pa.,  281 

Foster,  Lu  F.  8 ,  Ct,  48a 

Fowler,  Orrln.  Mass.,  818,  829,  884 

Foake,  Philip  B^  III,  418,  M  48V.  479. 

Francbot,  Blobard,  New  Toik,  468,  469,  475, 
479.  • 

Frank,  Aagn8tn^  46R,  469, 479. 

French,£.  B..Me.,  442. 

Fretuont,  John  C,  898 ;  lames  proelamatton,  47a 

Free  States  called  to  rive  seowlty  for  good  be- 
havior, 454. 

Freemen  Belling  freemen  into  attvery  In  D.  C, 
878. 

Free-Sollera  nominate  J.  P.  Hale  for  President, 
and  O.  W.  Julian,  Vice-President,  857, 849,879, 
382,  885.  897. 

Frledley,  John,  Pa.,  270,  280^  287,  818,  898-880, 

Fries,' Georse  O.,  27a  287,  291. 
Fugitive  States :  Delivered  under  confederation 
bj  States,  12 ;  No  authority  in  Constitution  to 


legislate  on  subject,  17 :  Passage  of  A^  of  1798 
first  departure  f^om  Oonstitatlon,  17, 19;  In< 
•  pulate  to  redeem  F.  8.,  19 ;  History  of 
the  Appalaehicola  River,  20;  Ckoigla 
irilv  demands  return  of  100  slares  nn- 
r  of  New  York,  20, 21 ;  Southern  mem- 


dians  stipulate  to  redeem  F.  8.,  19;  History  of 
those  on  the  '       •..•-"        ^ 
peremptnrilj 

der  treaty  n/  .     ,      ,      

bers  complain  that  slaves  find  food  and  cloth- 
ing at  the  North.  81, 82;  Many  leave  their  mas- 
ters, 8S ;  Fugitive  Act  used  to  enslave  freemen, 
44;  Its  barbarous  character,  44;  Attempts  to 
make  a  more  stringent  Iaw,  44 ;  Opponents  of 
alave-trade  denounced,  45;  Bill  lost,  4a 
Fugitive  slave  bill  of  1850  introduced  and  feport- 
ed,  822;  Is  sustained  by  Mr.  Webster,  828; 
Opposed  by  Messrs.  Hale  and  Chase,  888,  884 ; 
Is  passed  through  House,  884 ;  The  vote,  885 ; 
First  victim  under  It  a  freeman.  8M :  SIstos 
mnrderedin  Pennsylvania,  840 ;  President  ap- 

8 roves  act,  841 ;  Shadrack  arrested  in  Boston. 
12;  Prorlamation  of  President  and  ceneral 
orders  of  Secretary  of  War  and  Nary,  848 ;  The 
aet  declared  revoliing,  &&,  847  ;  Sims  arrested 
in  Boston,  876,  877 ;  EfTorts  of  military  offleera 
to  capture,  467 ;  Sent  back  by  mllitaTy  officers, 
471 ;  Thirty  thousand  ftasitlves  leave  their 
homes,  846;  Infiunousfrsaqp^8i7;  Petitions  to 
repeal  law,  878. 

Fuller,  J.  D.,  Me.,  (spelled  Porter  in  text),  856^ 
86a 

Fuller,  Hiram,  Pn,  861 ;  Candidate  for  Speaker, 
884. 

Oag^etotutiofu  of  Mr.  Pinckney,  105;  Of  Mr. 
Atherton,  122;  Libellous,  128;  Of  Mr.  Wise, 

Oag-rules  repealed,  28a  S^- 

Gates,  Seth  M ,  New  York,  Cbaracter,18l;  Unites 
with  MessrsL  Adams,  Slade,  and  Oiddinffn.  184 ; 
Meets  with  friends  of  Mr.  Adams,  161 ;  Writes 
address  on  annexation  of  Tezaa,  2ia 

Gotphin.  A  term  synonymous  with  fraud  and 
peculation,  825. 

Gamble,  Jamea,  Pa..  861. 

Georgia  establisiies  Slavery,  9;  Demanda  troops 
to  watch  her  slaves,  1 1 ;  Slaves  leave  their  mas- 
ters, 88;  Attempts  to  recapture,  89;  Presenu 
elalms  for  fufitive  slaves,  98;  Party  to  a  dls- 
graoeful  fraud,  94 ;  Demands  captain  of  a  ship 
as  a  fugitive  from  Justice,  189 ;  Calls  for  farther 
legiaiaUon  in  behalf  of  aUrery,  140;  8«o•ds^ 


Gmr.  EllnrWge.  We..  ?ta  3«,  9I8»  881 

Qht^nt.  Trt^mty  of  Prahkblbi  traffle  in  sIsTSt,  109. 

GldcMn|[^  tlwtaiiji  a..  OiivK  Asoai la  slave-trade  in 
D.  a,  l9^y,  lal;  T^aia  fAj{>rules,  148, 149;  In- 
aultffd^  l'i<>;  Denijunonl  hy  President  Harrison, 
171 ;  Pm«nt9  neiipliuJLjnd  touching  eoasi>wifio 
slare  trsiir,  ISiJ;  Thty  are  pronounced  an  ap- 
praxtmntlon  tii  UAojbhn,  1S2;  Is  arraigned,  1^4 ; 
Ocunnd,  I  ST :  Cherrrd  bv  Mr.  Clsy,  188:  Be- 
aaHrtsdortrtii4»,  1^;  PiiblisheeartioleaigBefl 
FaciUcasv  ]I^ ;  Arnriit^  4]iisAtion  of  property  in 
man^itHi;  Higm  d4jHlrr!&a,  214;  Bemuved  from 
Oamfmluee  f^n  Cbludt,  a  16;  Oontenda  tv  Mr. 
Adami^  Btport,  ^fi^  Avows  duotrines,  297, 
ti%\  Uiiidi  uullrKiula]  (lcb«te,222;  Avowaduc- 
tritiflO,  235 ;  Di'ntiiinecA  Minfzatlon  of  TezaSt 
S»S;  aeeno  dnrribetl,  239;  Declares  himself 
for  v^.  U9 ;  VuLv  %\vntf,  271 ;  Olllsrs  rssoln- 
tJDBi,  iU;  \\A\[A  prism,  274;  VindleMas  bis 
Ctiur^e,  '£1S.  !^^;  InLrtHluces  bill  to  sboUsh 
sPsvt^ry  tn  D.  C,  2S^2S7;  OlTers  resolatioBt 
cWljirinpliri^Mml  \iht-rty '' ffifUi  0/ God^**  ^17 ; 
PreHJib  pKiUon^aud  tnnves  instruotions^  819, 
EW^8:U;  MAknLslns  Katip'Ss  bill,  859;  Ai^nMSS 
naft  of  AmIsUil  BisTea,  8  ;  Signs  addrevs, 
8C0;  Admitildt^rs  oath  to  Keptibiican  Speaker, 
B^9;  }if\t]\vs  ti>  Vftltacitllgliaars  attack,  425^ 
Ten  tbDusmnrl  doJim  bid  for  his  head.  49&5fi 
Demo^rAt^o  Cumtnltiffi  ot  New  York  report 
tbAt  bewu  privy  Lo  nrown"^  Kaid,  4i6 ;  His 
s[ie4*cb  qaoteJ  by  Mr.  Cux,  4)1 ;  Urges  support 
fjf  i'«h<ntiA]  iloctiineH  »t  Chicago  CoNventtmi, 
444 ;  pri>[»D6«i  imeudmant  of  report,  440^ 

Oitli^  .^n>*»  U,  Pl 

Uhaft(?i>ck.  TlK^mKPH  Ge*irglm  Insnlts  authsr,  181. 

titx^li-,  TbtrLctL  G  ,  Ohii>,  is^  209. 

OtHKlrtnow.  B,  K.,  Mtu  il",  818. 

Gitrmin,  WU^^s  A.,  [ud-t  U^iiares SecessloR  mon- 
stripuf  in  prluelpla  and  destmetive  in  praetice, 
854,861. 

Ooopti.  D,  W„  Mwi.  26^  2T5.  279. 

Gi.Mdwin,  Jiihn  N.  STuw  Xavk,  479. 

Gootlrtch.  £,  Mass.,  SflO. 

Gordf>nt  tiimuot,  N#w  York,  186,  209. 

Gntt,  D&niel,  New  York,  VTO,  285;  OfTers  resolu- 
tion against   slave-trtde,  286,  287,  818,  888, 

G^nh!,  lUrmta  D.,  New  York,  82%  889,  881 
Qovernmtrnt»,   BrlMah  anrl  American,  Unitf  in 

BDpportiDff  a  trafllr  \n  tlaves,  3?JI. 
Oran^w,  U.lr,  MlcliijjsFi,  t(J8,  461»,  475. 
Granger,  FtamU,  New  York,  ExpreHses 

at  amm  or  Mr  Ailini»,  109,  186,  2lt9. 
Gnwltj,  Hflraw,  N^rw  y.»r)c,  285,  287. 
Green,  F.  W..  QhJa  i(6l,  Mil. 
Grr^D,  Jotin  B-,  Ml*svtlrL  J'ro|)Oses  an  arflMd  po- 

hcfl  aloni*  the  Una  between  Slave  and  Flie 

StAtfL  4M,  ^ 

Grf  en.  A..  IL,  Rhode  Island,  888. 
Green,  Byram,  H^w  York.  284. 
Grp(rr>ry,  D  tf,  Nbw  JrTfc^y,  270,  2S6,  287. 
Grttg,  Jnmea  M„  JihI,  411. 
(Jrinncn.  .Jofttph.  Mawi.,  iU  270,  28a 
(irfiler,  tlenry,  Ky.,  4<Stf,  4Tif,  479. 

t>nn's(*flk.  W  S,  OJklo,  411. 

Gurl*-j.  Jylm  A.,  Oj,1o,  4^  469,  475,  479. 

GutMit',  Aniot,  Pa.,  »ia 

Hsight.  Kdwsrd,  Nen'  T-^rt,  468,  469,  47^  479. 

tial«,  .k'bn  P.,  N»w  li»tfi]>6hire,  llu  political 
nsurw,  iA  nvt^  3;^ ;  VtMi.^  against  resolution 
i^r  tlisfiks  to  Ofb^rhl  Tjiylor,  272;  introduone 
Mil  ta  pn]V4>nt  rfoK  &^,,  276;  Is  MMiled  by 
Cnllttj  an ,  2  T  T ;  Prrsen  if.  t  h^lutlons  of  Quakers, 
»I2:  ABMifle^t  by  hutte/,  :u9;  Opposes  fugitive 
act,  893;  llvrli^^  up  mlrnnr  to  Hiaveholdera,  852; 
?{iiuHnqtod  fur  Prw^Jfor,  857;  Signs  addrsssu 
84C^  BeTtewi  Pf<aWaiiU  If SMSfs,  48^;  PnHs> 
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wttb  •UTebold«TB  In  denjteff  rifhi  of  Tkitafcloa, 
417;  OppoeM  paymMt  for  slavei,  418;  Cluvg- 
•d  with  parilcipating  in  nid  of  John  Brown, 
426 ;  Analyses  President's  MeMage,  i&U  «80l 

Hale,  Arte^lu^  Masa^  270,  284,  887. 

Hale,  Jainee  T.,  Pa.7468,  469,  479. 

Hal),  N.  K^  New  Turk,  270,  285,  284L 

Hall,  Highland,  Vt,  168»  209. 

Hall  ITW^  Ohio,  411. 

Halbtead,  WiUiam,  New  Jersey,  188,  209. 

MaiUckt  General,  Exdndea  fogiUvea  from  his 
lines.  471. 

Hallowsy,  Bamson.  828-880,  884 

H^JudbbLion  \tf  }tWm\^n  ofOongresa,  46fi. 

lluniin,  lUnnlUL,  Md.,  Opposes  payment  for 
df  poriF^L  tkvc«,  410.  44L 

narnW  |^    B.,  Ohio,  004. 

UaiupLun.  M^i^t^  Vk^  ^70,  2S7,  298»  818.  884. 

HnnjDiDiid.  U.  H^  Pa.,  l^^ 

UamtjLun,  Juinf<»  G.^  N«vr  irersey.  270, 287. 

Hjad^DE.  Au-MJi.  Ky  .  46^,  470,  476^  479l 

n&TUn,  Anflrcw  .T.,  ItvU  ftl^,  880,  884. 

Harper,  A  exander,  O^ilo^  2;)6w 

I1*^^B.  a*  Ntw  YortiH,afiOL 

ll.irti6i»ri.  W.  II.,  OLln.  Sii;  Elected  President, 

u^^  Ills  UiaugatAi^  1££;  Lives  bat  a  month, 
A   1&4. 

■QarriAOb,  Rlchnrd  A  ,  Ohio,  479. 
Harris,  lr&,  New  York,  480. 
Harrl^  Thomas  L.,  ill..  Denounces  Leoompton 

ConsUtntion,  408. 
Haskins,  John  B.,  New  York,  411, 441. 
Ha^Unn,  Israel,  New  York,  41 L 
.      Haws,  John  II.,  New  York,  861. 
•    H*y,  A.  fiL,  New  Jersey,  884 
Hayes,  Bamael,  Pa.,  284. 

Hayti,  Commercial  relations  with,  suspended,  8& 
Hibbard,  W  illiam,  Y t,  818.  828,  880, 884. 
Hendricks,  Thomas  A..  Ind,  871. 
Henley,  Thomas  J^  Ind.,  286,  271,  287. 
Henry,  Thtima*.  Pa.,  Meets  with  friends  of  Mr. 

Adam.%  161 ;  Votes,  187,  2  la 
Henry,  William,  Yt,  2B\  318.  880,  884. 
Hibbard,  Harry,  Now  Hampshire,  889,  884,  885, 

871. 
Hickman.  John,  Pa.,  Offers  resolution,  884. 
Higher  Law,  Its  cxiHtenco  denietl,  846. 
Holmes,  Eliii*  B.,  New  York,  270,  2S5,  287. 
Holmes,  Isaac  IL,  South  Carolina,  Is  eloquently 

inapiretl,  182. 
Hoagland,  Morris,  Ohio,  818,  828,  330,  884. 
Holuian,  W.  S.,  Ind.,  441,  468,  469,  475,  479. 
Holt,  Orrln,  Ct,  118. 
Iloge,  Ji'B^-ph  P.,  HI.,  285. 
Huoper,  Baiiiuel,  Ma.<«.,497. 
Uurton,  Gilbert,  a  man  of  color,  advertised  for 

sale  in  Washington,  83,  &1 
Sorton,  V.  B..  408.  409.  479. 
Howe,  Ji.hn  W.,  Pa.,  801,  320,  880,  884,  859. 
Howe,  Thomas,  Pa.,  318. 
Howard,  William,  Ohio,  441. 
Howe,  Tliuoihy,  Wis.,  480. 
Howard,  Jacob  M.,  Michigan,  1 88;  Signs  address, 

214,  480. 
Hubbard,  Honrv,  New  Hampshire,  129,  189. 
Hubbell,  W.  a.,  New  York,  m 
Hudson,  CbHtlos,  Mai«.,  Ih6,  209;  Signs  address, 

214  ;  Propares  to  dt-rend  author,  252. 
Hungerford,  Orville,  New  York.  284. 
Hunt«r,    Ocneral,    Issues   order   emancipating 

blavea,  471. 
Hunt,  Hiram  P.,  New  York,  1S6,  209. 
Uunu  Wasliington,  New  York,  23i,  270,  2S7. 
Hotchiris,  John,  Ohio,  Would  protect  free  bUu*ks 

in  Southern  StaU's,  4i3,  468,  469 ;  Would  direct 

Marshall  to  dischHrgeall  persons  not  imprison- 
ed fur  crime.  474,  4i5.  479. 
Huyler,  John.  Niiw  Jersey.  411. 
Hyattt  Thaddeus,  Mssa^  Kefnset  to  appew  before 


OomiiiittM,488;It« 
469. 
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niinoia,  Bin  admittine  State  ot  66 ;  PafMd.  57. 

Indiana  Tbrritory,  Petition  for  Slavery  in.  82; 
Petitions  again,  86;  Quakers  remotistraie 
aninst  it,  86. 

Indiana,  SffninoU,  Treaty  of  Camp  MonItri«L 
79;  Stipulate  to  Sarrender  Slaves,  80;  Called 
on  to  deliver  up,  99. 

IngersoL,  Charles  J^  Pa,  Misrf presents  Mr.  Ad- 
ams. 155 :  is  Corrected,  1.^6 ;  Votes  to  Censurt 
Writdr,  186;  Yotes  to  sustain  81are-«l««]en» 
209;  Makes  Beport  in  fav«ir  of  |»aylng  fur 
Amlstad  Slaves,  222;  Movea  to  Print  l>-.O0t 
CopieiL  and  votes  to  lay  his  Motion  on  Uie  Ta^ 

Ingenol,  ColUn  M.,  Ct.  855,  861, 817. 

Ingersol,  Joseph  B.,  Pa ,  Unitej*  in  lU^port  to  pay 

Slave^ealers,  206 ;  Yotea  for  Bill.  2>.9 ;  to  Cea- 

soreAnthor,  187;  Unites  with  Mr.  Davis  in 

Keport,221. 
Irvine,  James,  Pa,  Totes,  186,  209,  8S4,  SS4,  KI, 

29& 
Iverson,  George  A-  Oeoriria,  Deelares  that  ail 

sttempts  to  save  the  Union  inoai  fail,  4A9l  4I6L 
Irwin,  WiUlam  W.,  Pa.,  187,  209. 

Jaekmm,  Andrew,  Advises  removal  of  Haroona 
from  Florida,  78,  79 ;  Consiatent  inraurtfcr  «f 
Blavef^,  98;  Declares  Ami  slavery  c/W«4m«f4- 
tutianai,  oppoaed  to  Humanity  and  ReUg- 
ion,  102;  Advises  Annexation  of  Texaa,  22i<; 
Patronized  Traffic  in  81nve^  205.  470. 

Jackson,  W.  F.,  New  York.  818,  880, 884. 

Jackson, ,  Ky.,  469,  47*1,  479. 

Jack,  7amM,  Pa,  186,  209. 

t/amet,  Franda,  Pa,  187,  209. 

James,  a  F.,  Rhode  Islsnd,  860. 

Jay,  John,  Negotiates  Treaty,  1!>;  Dedarva  de- 
mand on  England  fbr  deporiad  SLt^e*  U 
Odiout,\9. 

Jtger9on,  Thomat,  Writes  Declaration  of  lode- 
pendenoe,10;  Leader  of  Republican  PartT,8o; 
Pardons  men  convicted  or  viulai^in^r  8<-diUoB 
Law,  80;  is  Alarmed  at  the  Slave  que^tiwa, 
66,67.  1         — , 

Jewup,  General^  Makes  Contract  ^tb  Indiana, 
241 ;  its  peculiar  character.  24:; ;  DecUrvs 
Slaves  the  property  of  ilio  United  SUtss. 
242. 

Jcnka,  Michael,  Pa,  234. 

Jenkins,  Timothy,  New  York,  270. 

Johnson,  Andrew,  Tenn.,  4S0. 

Johnson,  Parley  B.,  Ohio,  2%. 

Johnson,  Philip,  Pa.,  46S,  469.  47.\  4Sa 

Johnson,  James  11.,  New  IIaiiipv||{re,  V«.tcs 
a«rainst  Abolition  of  Slave-trade.  267.  •JS4.  2-^ 

Jones,  J.  Olancy,  Pa.  861,  871.  896,  411. 

Jones,  Owen,  Pa,  411. 

Jones,  George  W.,  Iowa,  8.S2.  .SM,  3ft?*,  86$. 

Jones,  Willisra,  a  Colored  Mmo,  a«lv«>rti8ed  Ibr 
Sale,  21S,  219. 

Julian,  George  W..  Ind.,  Elected  a^  an  Advocate 
of  Liberty.  300;  Fails  to  voie  for  W.  J.  Brown, 
8<^,  818,  830,  834;  Nominated  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent, 857,  468,  469,  475,  479. 

Kanttag,  Demands  attention,  -390.  Invail»Ml  by 
military  force,  and  civil  war  coiiunencetl,  ^i. 
Bill  admitting  as  a  slave  8tnte  pa.ss4.Hl  by  Sen- 
ate, and  President  a^tproves  the  war,  ^1. 
Acts  of  self-styled  Icglslnturo  void,  892.  Civil 
war  contlnue^  899.  Selfst^led  legialaturs 
pass  an  act  for  form-ng  a  constitution,  4C4. 
Kefuse  to  submit  it  to  V4ite  of  people.  4«5. 
Lecoinpton  constitution  traosiniited  to  Con- 
gress, 407.  Returned.  411.  People  elect  deie* 
sates  to  form  a  ft-ee  Stnte  constitution,  41& 
Topcka  coDsUtatioa  formed,  418.    Ptwple  tarm 
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Miother  Mid  demand  tdmlaaloii,  480L     BlU 

{Msaed,  441. 
Kthma9' Nebraska,  Bill  introdaced,  86&   Paases 

Senato,  869.     Vote  In  Uotue,  87L     PaflMd 

Senate  as  amended,  8T2L    Country  eongnta- 

lated,  872. 
Kellogg.  James  W.,  Mich.,  4«S,  449, 475,  479. 
Kellogg,  OrlMndo,  New  York,  «70,  285, 287. 
Kellogg,  William,  III ,  427,  4«8, 469,  479. 
Kelly,  John  I)..  Pa..  46^.  469,  475, 479. 
Kelly,  John.  New  York.  411. 
Keinble,  Gonverneur,  New  Tork,  118. 
Kenedy,  Andrew,  Indiana,  188, 110. 
Kenon,  William.  Ohio,  271, 284, 287,  298,298. 
Kenyon,  W.  S.,  New  Tork,  448. 
Keini,  George  M.,  Pa.    Aneodote,  in  noU^  187. 
.Kerrigan,  Jamea  E.,  New  Yorkj479. 
Kinz.  Preston,  New  York.      Vids  note  page, 

296.    Votes,  287,  800,  802,  818,  88(>,  88a 
Kinn^  Daniel  P.,  Mass.,  284,  252,  270,  286,  818, 

8/'S  830.  8^4. 
King.  James  G.,  New  Jersey,  818,  828.  880. 881 
King,  John  A.,  New  York.  815,  828,  329,  8Sa 
King,  Georse  P.,  Rhode  Island,  828,  829,  888L 
Klllinger,  J.  W.,  Pa.,  468,  475t 
Kilgore,  Davi<l,  Indiana,  427. 
Kirkpatrick,  Littleton,  New  Jersey. 
Klinging.  Smith.  John,  Pa.,  118. 
Kuapp,  A.  L.,  III.,  479. 
Knight.  N.  ft.,  Rhode  Island. 
Know-Nothiiig   party,   882.      Tbe!r  doetrlnea, 

882.    Hold  convention,  897.    Propose  nnfon 

with  Bepabllcans,  897.    Their  political  death, 

Ko$»uiK.    Invited  to  the  United  States,  858. 

Effects  of  his  vistit,  858. 
Kohns,  Joseph  H.,  Pa ,  865^  861. 
Kurta,  W.  tf.,  Pa.,  861.  871. 

Lahn,  Samuel  Ohio,  271, 285, 287,  991. 

Lane,  Jamce  H.,  Kansas,  871,  480. 

Lane,  Henry  S.,  Indiana,  188, 210,  480. 

Landy,  Jamea,Pa.,411. 

Lansing;  New  York,  468, 469,  475, 479. 

Larabe,  Charles  II ,  Wis.,  44t 

Lathnm,  M.  S.,  Cal.,  480. 

Law,  International,  880,  8S1. 

Zato,  Uighsr.    Its  existence  denied,  846L 

Law,  John,  Indiana,  469,  475,  479. 

Lawrence,  William,  Oiiio.  411. 

Lawrence,  Joseph,  Pa.,  161, 187,210. 

Lawrence,  Sidney,  New  York,  270,  296.  270. 

Lawrence,  W.  P.,  New  York,  270,  28^  «7a 

Lasear,  Jesse,  Pa^  458,  475,  48a 

Leach,  De  Witt  C.  Mich.,  412. 

Leary,  C.  L,  Maryland,  479. 

Leavitt,  Rev.  Joshaa.  Meets  with  fHends  of  Mr. 
Adams,  161.    Acts  on  committee,  162. 

Lehman,  W.  £.,  Pa.,  4S0. 

Leidy,  Paul,  Pa.,  411. 

Levin,  Lewis  C^  Pa.,  284,291,  298,  828,  880. 

Life,  liberty,  and  happiness  are  natural  rights, 
10.  Equally  the  gift  of  God  to  all  men,  17. 
No  perbon  to  be  deprived  of  by  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, 8S. 

Lilly,  Samuel,  New  Jermsy,  871. 

Louis.  Archibald,  New  York,  196,  209,  214. 

Linculn.  Abraham.  Illinois,  271,  284,  2S7.  Norn- 
ii  .ited  for  President,  44&  Has  but  little  Con- 
ffr^'ttslonal  supi>ort,  446i  A  dangerous  man, 
4' 4.  Inaugurated  President,  462.  Asierts 
docuines,  462.  His  eabinet,  46a  Convenee 
C.  J I  ^rea^  465.     Vide  ^^PreeidetU.^ 

LImlred  powers  of  Government,  10,  60,  61. 

LiUa  tleld,  N.  S.,  Me.,  186,  2(»9.  318,  827. 

Loci:  hart,  James,  Indiana,  861. 

Lopiti,  Henry,  Pa.,  118. 

Logan.  John  A.,  Ill,  441,  448, 46a 

Loomi^  Arphazed,  New  York,  188,  209, 214. 

Loomls,  Dwlfbt,  <k,  408, 4il,  470^479. 


Louisiana  sseedss,  487. 

Lovc;)uy.  Owen,  III     Presents  resolatloB,  46T 

468,469,475,476,479. 
Lowell,  Joshaa  A.,  Me.,  S09. 
Lynde,  WlUiam  P.,  Wis.,  284^  987. 

Mace,  Ban,  Ind..  861. 

Maclay,  W.  B.,  New  York,  884.  270,  291,  411. 

Maine,  Admission  of  opposed,  59;  Bill  for,  at> 
tached  to  that  of  Missouri,  63 ;  Honse  disagrees, 
64;  Senate  recedes  and  Bill  passed,  64:  Gov- 
ernor of;  railed  to  deliver  up  liUster  of  Ship, 
189. 

Mann,  Abijata.  New  York,  Avows  doctrine,  109. 

Mann,  Job,  Pa,  270,  2S4,  287,  818,  818,  %M 
834. 

Mann,  Horace,  81S,  828, 829, 884. 

Marchand,  Albert  G.,  187, 209. 

Mallory,  Robert,  Ky,  469,  470.  475, 479. 

Martin,  F.  S.,  New  York,  865. 

Martin,  Charles  D..  Ohio,  441, 448. 

Mawh,  George  P.,  Vt,  284, 281, 285, 987. 

Marston,  GilTman,  N.  H..  479. 

MarslialL,  Thomas  F.,  Kr.,  Moves  amendmtfit  to 
Resolution  of  Expnlaion,  162;  bis  Speech 
thereon,  and  Incidents,  168, 165, 16a 

Marshall,  Samuel  S.,  IlL,  895,  896, 411. 

Marshall,  Edward,  Cal.,  861. 

Marshal  of  District  of  Columbia,  Impnaons  f^ 
persons,  474 ;  Befiises  to  abandon  this  moral 
Plraoy,474. 

Marvin,  Dudley,  285,  239. 

Maroons  of  Florida,  76 ;  Bfaasacred  at  Blount's 
Fort^  77 ;  Removal  oi;  78;  they  Maasacro  Dade 
and  bis  Command,  7a 

Massachusetts.  People  petition  to  be  exempt 
fl'om  the  crimes  and  di^raoe  of  Slavery,  212; 
Petition  for  Equal  Bepreaentation,  according 
to  Population,  220;  Reports  thereon.  221 ;  Sen- 
ate refuses  to  nrlnt  Memorial,  221 ;  Sends 
Agent  to  Sontb  Csrolina  to  test  Law,  841 ;  For- 
bids the  use  of  her  JaUa  to  imprtson  Slaves, 
842. 

Mason,  Sampson,  Ohio,  188.  209. 

Mason,  James  M.,  Virginia,  Opposes  printing 
Resolutions  from  Vermont.  810;  Introdaee.-> 
Fugitive  Slave  Bill,  822;  Makes  Report  In 
ftvor  of  discharging  Walker,  415:  Makes  Re- 
port scalnst  right  of  VtoiUtion,  417;  Interro- 
Stes  John  Brown,  425;  Makes  Report  from 
•mmittee,  487 ;  Asserts  that  a  Mob  is  MsHa- 
chusetts  released  Mr.  Sanborn,  489. 

Matiiewa,  James,  Ohio,  isa  209, 28Ai 

Mattocks,  Jonn,  Vt,  188, 209. 

Mattuot,  Joshua,  Ohio,  188,  209. 

Matteson,  O.  B.,  New  York.  880, 884. 

Maynard,  Horace,  Tenn.,  480. 

Maxwell,  P.  B.,  New  Jersey,  186, 909. 

McCauslan,  William,  Ohio.  285. 

McClellan,  Robert,  New  York,  281,  285,  987, 29a 

McClellan,  General,  Issues  Proclamation  promis- 
ing to  put  down  Slave  losarreotion,  46a 

McClernand,  John  A.,  IlL,  285.  267,  284,  987,  991, 
299, 8ia  898, 880. 884, 48^  469. 

McCorcle.  Joseph  W.,  Cal,  856^  861. 

McDonald,  MoscSrMe..  881. 

McDonald.  J.  E,  Ind.,  884. 

MoDongal,  James  H.,  Cal.,  871, 48a 

McDowal,  J.  J..  Ohio,  285. 

Mc  11  vain,  Abraham  R.,  2^1, 868, 270, 287. 

McKissock,  Thomas,  New  York,  82a,  H80,«84. 

McKean,  J.  R,  New  York,  468, 469, 47^  47a 

McKnigbt,  Robert,  Pa^  44a 

McKeon,  John,  New  York,  16a  909. 

McKennore,  Thomas  F.,  Pa,  209. 

McLanahan,  James  H.,  Pa,  861. 

McKibbon,J.  C.,Cal.,411. 

McNair.  Jolin,  Pa.,  855. 871. 
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MMflbtm,  Jamat,  Yi,  89a,  aw,  880,884. 

ICecUU,  William,  Ohio,  188, 908L 

ICeade,  Richard  K.,  Soena  betw«e&  him  and  If  r. 
Doer,  805. 

MeniM,  J.  W.,  Ky.,  489, 470, 47S.  418. 

Michigan^  Protenta  agaiost  tba  Bzteoaion  of 
81aTenr,878,879. 

MJllttr,  «L  W.,  New  Jenejt  Prononooea  Oompro- 
mlaalait,8M,880. 

Miller,  Smith,  Ind.,  871, 88{k 

Millar,  Josaph,  Ohio,  411. 

Millec,  John  IC,  Ohio,  867,  871,  884,  287, 891, 898, 
818,884.  .     M  -o 

JiiMouri,  Bill  for  admiUiBf.  68-66;  Sataject  ah- 

*  aorha  public  attention,  60;  OompionuBe,  68 ; 
OonaUtuUonalitf  of;  64,  65;  Mr.  Adama*  opin- 
ion, 6^  66 ;  Exdadae  colored  perMna,  69 ;  Ob* 
Jected  te,  70-78;  Mr.  Claj*a  BeaolntioBa,  78; 
6Ute  admitted.  7a 

MlMouri  Compromiaa,  Prapoaitioii  to  SapaaL 
865;  Addresa  respecting,  866;  Three  thooaaDd 
and  fifty  Clergymen  Itemonitiata,  867 ;  Tota 
in  Senate,  869. 

Mitchell,  William,  Ind,  468^  468, 47& 

Montgomery,  WUIiam,  Pa.,  411, 441. 448L 

Moore,  Eli,  New  York,  Preaanta  Memorial  for 
SUvery,  130. 

Moore,  H.  D.,  Pa.,  818, 888, 880, 86L 

Morebead,  Jamea  K.,  Pa.,  468, 47&  480. 

Morgan,  Cbriatopher,  New  York,  800;  Signa  Ad- 
dreaa,214. 

Morgan,  Edwin  D.,  New  York,  Proteota  Sum- 
ner'a  body,  891. 

Morrill,  Ati^on  1^,,  Me^  4T5. 

Morrill,  JvUq  L  ,  Vt.,  44«,  469, 480. 

Morrill,  Lr^t  M  .  M^,  4S0. 

Morria,  Calviry,  OliK  l^  210. 

Morria,fJiMihtbai]  D,,  OhlQ,818L 

Morria,  K.  Juy,  IV,  +«L 

Morria,  Jam  t^  IL .  Oli  i<i.  i«9. 475. 479. 

Morria.  Ij^w  N.,  ilL,  4aa  441,44^ 

Morria,  Ju^epli,  Olito,  33^  88^  887,  891,  880, 
884 

Morrison,  John  A.,  Pa.,  861. 

Morrow,  Jeremiah,  Ohio,  188, 810, 

Morse,  Freeman  H.,  221,  888. 

Moseley,  W.  A.,  New  York,  884. 

JiM»is«ippi,  SUte  oC  Secedes,  457. 

Murray,  Ambrose  L.,  New  York,  894. 

Rational  Whig,  sssails  MeasiOw  Palfrey,  Tack, 
and  Oiddings,  861 

Natural  rights  of  all  men  to  life,  liberty,  and 
bappines«k,  10,  38,  82.  North  American  Statea 
boM  to,  81.  Enactment  againat  void,  88,  848. 
Basis  of  Itepublican  soTeroment,  8i. 

Ntgro  Troops,  President  ni^ed  to  enlist,  484 
A  brigade  of  at  Cincinnati,  485.  Fonr  regi- 
ments at  New  Orleans,  485. 

Nelson,  William,  New  York,  885,  818,  889,  880. 
838. 

Neae,  Henry,  Pa.,  2^4  267. 

Newell,  W.  A.,  New  Jersey,  287,  880. 

New  EnKlan<),  adtieres  to  platform  adopted  at 
Philadelphia,  466. 

New  York  Legislature  resolvea  against  admis- 
sion of  Kiinsaa  as  a  slave  State,  418.  Abandons 
Philadelphia  platform,  466. 

New  Jersey  opposed  to  extension  of  alarery, 
220. 

Ne8mitb,  J.  W.,  Oregon.  480. 

Newbead.  Peter,  Pa.,  187,  810. 

N {black.  W.  E,  Iniliana,  411,  441,  448. 

Nicol,  Uenry,  New  York,  270,  887,  290. 

Nixon,  John,  New  Jersey.  448,  468,  475,  479. 

Noble,  Warren  P.,  Ohio,  468,  469,  476,  479. 

North  Carolina  t>eo«de8,  466. 

Norihern  States  repeal  their  laws  for  protect- 
ing ft-ee  colored  people,  460. 

Nngent,  Robert  U.,  Ohio,  466, 476^  479. 


0*Coniiall.  DwM,  Tha  Iriah   Wtataawaa,  ebal- 

langad  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  121. 
OdeU,  Moaes  F^  New  York,  468.  488,  47\  478. 
Octo,  Andrew  J.,  Pa.,  818.  828,  880. 
OhicL  Democratic  legtalature  of  aaaart  doetrinea, 

Olda.  EdaoQ  &,  Ohio,  818,  880. 861,  871. 
Oligarchs.    Hold  alavery  a  permanent  biaaaing^ 

Olin,  Abram  B.,  468, 469, 475, 479. 
Oliver,  William,  New  York,  186,  908. 
Oregon.    BUI  to  take  poaseaalon  oi;  847-8. 
Oppression.    Advocatea  of  aarvtng  In  all  dapar^ 

manta  of  QoTanuneaL 
Osbom,  Thoraai  A.,  OL,  186,  909.  • 

Otia,  Harrison  O.,  Man.    Changea  poaitlon,  6L 
Otis,  John,  Mk,  889,  884 
Owen,  Eobart  Dale,  Indiana,  88&  • 

J^uh^oo,  Lawta^Oaaa  of; 888,  888:  Tida,  ^pr^- 
pert^  in  men^* 

Padker,  Andrew,  Pa.,  861,.871. 

Palftey,  John  G.,  Maas.,  la  assailed,  988 ;  Hie 
charaetar,  966 ;  Bpaaeh  and'  inoident,  875 :  Ufti 
motion  and  apaeoh,  880;  Aaka  leave  to  intro- 
daeaabill,884,»6. 

Palmer,  John,  New  York,  118. 

Panpeoter,  William,  Mass.,  186.  808. 

Parker,  Amasa  J.,  New  York,  11& 

Parliamant  of  Qreat  Britain  diacoaaes  Oeneral 
Batlar's  Ordev467. 

Parker,  Samnal  W.,  Ind. 

Partridge,  Samuel,  New  York,  186,  209L 

Patterson,  Tbonoaa  J.,  New  York,  984 

Pafcton,  John,  Pa.,  468. 476,  479,  480. 

Panlding,  Commodore,  Pnrsnea  and  brings  back 
Walker  .fh>m  Ceotial  Ameriea,  414;  Kecelv«e 
▼Ota  of  than  ka,  488. 

Pierce,  Franklin,  as  Preaident,  recoiDtDende  pav- 
ment  for  alavea  on  board  Amiatad,  868;  St'O'la 
his  annual  Meanga  to  House  pending  election  o# 
Speaker,  886 ;  Bends aecond  Message  white  that 
body  is  nnorganlaed,  888;  Beada  leetarea  to 
people  in  his  last  Message,  899;  Charged  wiih 
oflScial  mendacity,  400. 

Pearce,  Jame^  A.,  Maryland.  4$r. 

Peace  Congress  propoeed,  460 ;  Elects  Job  n  Ty- 
ler to  pretiide,  its  action,  46S. 

Peaslee.  C.  H.,  New  Uampbhlre,  884,  8S6,  318, 
827,  834. 

Peck,  Lucius  a,  Vt,  870,  287.  313,  82%  829.  :«0. 

Pendleton,  Nath.  O..  Ohio,  210. 

Pendleton,  6.  H.,  Ohio,  411,  441,  468,  469.  470, 
479. 

Penniman,  E.  J.,  Michigan,  866. 

Pennington,  Alexander  M.  C,  New  Jcrsev.  Can- 
didate for  Speaker,  886 ;  Signs  report  for  ex- 
pelling Mr.  Brooka,  896. 

Pennin^n,  late  Governor  of  New  Jersey.  Elect- 
ed Speaker,  486c 

Pennsylvania  abandona  doctrines  ennneiat#Kl  at 
Philadelphia,  466. 

Petit,  John,  Ind.,  868.  869.» 

Petition,  Eight  of;  suppressed,  119 ;  Debated,  16.% 
16S. 

Pugh,  George  E.,  Ohio,  Advocates  payment  for 
deported  slavea,  418;  Kebuked  by  Soatiirrn 
men,  436;  Denies  that  Senate  possesses  Ju«U- 
cial  power,  488. 

Phelps,  Launcelot,  Ct,  lia 

Pbelpe,  Samuel,  Vt,  810,  338. 

Phelps,  John  S..  Miasoori,  479. 

PbeliM.  F.  G.,  Cal.,  479. 

Philadelpbia  proteeta  againat  importing  slaves  to 
New  Orleans,  84. 

Philosophy  which  teaches  that  deception,  ft-aud, 
and  crime  are  necessary  to  the  support  of  gov* 
ernment,  is  dangerous  404.  4o7,  444,  468. 

Pike,  F.  A.,  Me^  46d,  47^  479. 

Pitman,  F.  C  W„  Pa,  818^  888, 88a 
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PtanmMr,  Arnold.  Pc,  18T,  ttH 

Polk,  Judos  K.,  in  his  iDaafnrBLoUdnis  whole 
of  Oregon,  247  ;  A^ks  adrioe  of  8«n«te  mmI  re- 
cedes, 250 ;  PropoMft  to  withdnv  urmj  from 
Mexico,  258. 

Pollock,  Jarne-s  Pa.,  284,  270,  287,  888, 898. 

Pomerojr,  F.  M..  New  York,  468, 4tt,  470^  479. 

Pomeroy,  S.  C,  Kmbm,  489. 

Porter,  Aafrastaa,  Michigan,  Beftues  to  topport 
coastwise  slave-trade,  183;  Yotat  aloiM  for 
laying  resolutions  on  tablei,  140. 

Porter,  Alb«rt  O.,  Ind.,  468, 4M,  4I6»  479. 

Potter,  £.  1^  Obio,  284. 

Potter,  Elifhs.  Rhode  Island.  9M. 

hotter,  John  F.,  Wis.,  469,  47& 

Pratt,  Zadoa  New  York,  884. 

PrMldent's  Attempts  to  follow  European,  18; 
President  regards  them  bindings  701. 

President  Lincoln  eonTeneeCongr«e8,466:  Btens 
Gonflsoatloo  and  Eaianoipetloa  blU,  470 :  &U 
aside  General  Fremont^s  proclamation  of  free- 
dom, 471 ;  Sets  aside  Qenersl  Honter^  pro- 
clamation of  enianeipetioB,  471 ;  Beftiaes  to  re- 
ceive nei^o  troops,  484;  Gonatralned  to  net, 
435;  First  ProeLamation  of  Freedom,  486; 
Sttcond  Proclamation  of  Freedom,  480k 

Price,  R.  M..  New  Jersey,  856. 

Primal  Troths,  Policy  of  asaerttng,  dJaeardad  by 
Clay,  Webster,  and  Galhoon,  893;  Aaterted 
and  explained,  409 ;  The  Inraiton  of  these  ricbta 
oonstitate  crime,  410,  412,  428;  Are  eraded, 
444 ;  Are  nut  vindicated  by  Bepablloan  Bene" 
tors,  836 ;  Proposition  to  assert  them  In  plat- 
form rejected,  445;  President  eleoted  on  Plat- 
form, 447 ;  Voice  of  people,  448 ;  Are  the  CMSe 
of  South  Oarolina's  aecesdon,  402;  Ooogress 
legislated  for  Slavery,  464:  Bat  tie  oompelled 
to  reUin  primal  tmtb^488;  The  oosMtiiotloa 
the  price  for  wbleh  war  was  waged,  489ii 

Prentiss,  John  U.,  New  York,  ll£ 

Prentiss,  Samuel,  Yt,  123. 

Pruffit,  George  IL,  lod.,  188, 194,  8ia 

Property  In  man,  40;  Denied,  8^  87-91;  Bns- 
talned  by  Judiciary,  91,  92 ;  Bald  to  be  clear, 
103;  Denied-  by  JnsUee  McLmb,  1M^  IfiS; 
Again  rejected,  248-245. 

Purdy,  I.  N„  Now  York,  281 

Putnam,  Uarvey,  New  York,  870,  9BS^  987, 818, 
880. 

Qaakera,  petition  for  abolition  of  alaTe-tiBde, 
15,  19.  26,  27,  28,  42, 43,  98.  Withdraw  foUow- 
■hip  from  alaveholdera,  88L    Persona 


ted  are  re-cnalaved,  22.    Thsy  protfl  against 
ion  of  slairery  into  IndiaBa.  81    Aa- 
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sort  that  free  necroes  are  kidni^pped  Is  New 
Jersey,  Blaryland,  and  PanasylTaaiai  and  sold 
South,  87. 

Kamsy,  Robert,  Pa^  2ia 

Ramsey,  Alexander,  Pa^  28A 

Randall,  Benjamin,  Me-186,  809. 

Randolph.  John,  Va.  Eloonently  eipoaai  baf^ 
barism  of  slave-trade  in  D.  OL,  41.  Morea  to 
recoHAider  vote  admitting  Missonrl,  61  As- 
sails Mr.  Olay,  81.  Leotorea  Boatben  mem- 
bers, 87. 

Ratbbnn,  George,  New  York,  931 

Ravnor,  Kenneth,  North  Carolina.  Tak«l  poal- 
tlnn  to  dffend  author,  281 

Reilding,  Jiihn  R.,  New  Hampshire,  186, 

Red  path,  Jamen    Refoseato  "   ' 

ate  committee.  487. 

SmmI,  Charles  M..  Pa.,  281 

R«i<l.  Robt-rt  U.,  Pa^  813,  880,  891 

Reynolds,  (Gideon,  New  York,  280,  887, 818, 880. 

ReyiioldN  Join.  Hi.,  867.  884,  891,  293,  880.  881 

Return  of  nititlier  and  six  cblldran  born  In  Penn- 
sylvania to  bondage,  866. 

B0jinUMm»  I'artif,  ptodfid  to  veto  te   lo 


maawhewmildnot  rastaln  rl^^t  erpctftSoo, 
888.  The  contest  opened,  888.  General  move- 
ment in  IbTor  of  reorganizing,  881  The  call 
for  oonyention,  897.  The  platform,  897-8. 
Discard   Know-Nothinga,   81^3.     A   political 

Sower,  889.  Oppose  extension  of  alavsiy,  400. 
nccess  becomes  evident,  402.  Their  dangar, 
407.  They  become  confident,  412.  JQave  a 
laise  m^lority  In  Honse  of  RepreaentatlTea, 
121  Dli&cnity  from  Whig  membeni  421 
They  fear  inflnence  of  slaveholders,  480.  Kx- 
hibit  pnslllanimity,  481  Resort  to  Whig  prac- 
tice, 48&  Abandoned  by  Mr.  Beward,  409. 
Make  no  preparation  for  war,  461.  A  Repub- 
lican Preaident  inaogarated,  46&  Come  into 
fbll  peasesBlon  of  Government,  460l  Benatora 
and  Repreaentatlvee  ftttm  Ohio  follow  Mr. 
Beward*a  polioy,  466.  In  several  States  they 
nominate  and  elect  Democrats  who  had  alwaya 
aupported  alavery  and  opposed  Repoblioana, 
461  BepnbUcan  doctrinee  only  meana  of  re- 
storing peace,  478l 

B^ormera.  Spam  policy  of  Qay  and  Webster, 
and  CssB  and  Calhoun,  438. 

Rhode  Island  proteata  against  extension  of  alav- 
ery,87a 

Rioe,  John  H.,  Maine,  46^  475, 479. 

Rice,  A.  HnMass^ 468, 469, 479. 

Richardson,  W.  A..  IIL,  867,  884,  991,  898,  896, 
880,  881  861,  888, 468, 479. 

Riddle,  A.  G.,  Ohio.  468, 469,  479. 

Ridgeway,  Joseph,  Ohio,  1 8a  209l 

Riggs,  Lewis,  New  York,  209L 

Biggs,  Peter  R.,  Now  Jersey,  441,  448L 

Risley,  ElUab,  New  York.  81& 

Ritchie,  Thoman  Expelled  from  Benato  cham- 
ber, 257. 

RItchey,  Jamei,  Ohio,  867, 8n,  287, 291. 

Ritter,  John,  Pa.,  281 

Robbin^  AsberTBbode  Island,  129. 

Robinson,  Onrille,  New  York,  284. 

Robinson,  John  L,  Indiana,  867,  884,  887,  894, 
818,  880,  884,  855,  861.  871. 

Robbln^  John,  Pa.,  818, 828,  881 

Roblnaon,  J.  G,  IlL,  441, 415, 463, 469,  479. 

RoohhilL  WiUiam,  Indiana,  871,  287. 

RockweU,  Julina,  Maaa^  884,  870,  866^  818^  888^ 
829. 

RockweU,  John  A.,  Gt,  881  887. 

Rogera,  Charlea,  New  York,  281 

RolUna,  James  8.,  Michigan. 

Rollins,  £.  H.,  New  Hampshire,  468,  469,  47S, 
479l 

RooecTolt,  Jamaa  J.,  New  York,  186, 809. 

Rose,  Robert  U,  New  York,  870, 837, 888, 890.  SH. 

Roas,  Thomaa,  Pa.,  855, 861. 

Root,  Voaeph  M.,  Ohia  Sxpoeea  alaTeboldlac 
msinagement,  298.  Elected  as  an  adTocate  <^ 
liberty,  800.  RefVisea  to  vote  for  W.  J.  Brown, 
808.  YIndleatea  hinoself  and  frlwda.809.  Of- 
ten important  resolation,  810.  u^gt^n^  it, 
818,  820, 960,  ftU. 

Bomny,  David,  New  York,  (Remsj,  In  tost,) 
98^  987, 818. 82a 

Roasell,  Jeremiah,  New  York,  881 

Bnsaell,  W.  T.,  New  York,  411. 

Baeket  W.  A.,  New  York,  88a 

Bemide,  Samuel  C,  Ind.,  Makea  Beport,  881. 

Sanborn,  F.  B.,  Presents  P«>tition,  488. 

Beodford,  John,  New  York.  209l 

Bengsant,  John,  Pa.,  Oppo«ea  Blaveiy  In  Mla- 

aoorl,  70, 809L 
Bar9aantA.A.,Oa].,479. 
Sawtel,  Gnllen,  Mei,  813, 829, 881 
Bawrer,  WUIiam,  Ohio,  267, 27u,  885, 987, 891, 89S, 

Banlabnry,  William,  DeL«  4S0. 
Bchermerhom,  A.  M.,  New  Yeck,  tU^  I 
984956^90.  ^^ 
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Sehenek,  Bobert  0^  Obfo,  S8B,  STl ;  Offen  ha 

Amendment,  279;  Proposes  to  withdraw  Ar- 
xnjttom  Mexico,  ^{59. 

Sobooloraft.  John  L,  New  York,  818,  880,  884. 

Bonminn,  O.  W.,  Pa ,  448. 

BoottO.Z.,Cai.,  411.441. 

Seiidder,  Zeno,  Miue>.,  85Sl 

S«oe$i4tm.  Fir«t&e«■e^«ion.116-118;  FirstmoTt^- 
ment  towards  Final  Sf cession,  9iO;  Seoessicn 
foretold,  887;  Declared  Munstroas  in  Princr 
pie,  and  Deetmctive  m  Practice.  851;  Deemed 
neeeseary  to  preoerve  Slaverr,  461. 

Bearing,  John  A..  New  Yurk,  411. 

Bedgewlck.  C.  R,  New  York,  468.  489, 47S,  4T» 

Seward,  William  II..  Prvsents  PetlUona,  802, 
888;  Demands  hearinfc  for  Free  8tatea,863; 
Closes  Deiiato  on  Clergy men*B  Memorial,  88(^ : 
Offers  Kesolutlon  ree|iectlng  Outrage  on  Ur^ 
Bomner,  804;  Unites  with  Mr.  Mason  in  de- 
nying rigbt  of  Vi:«i  ation,  417 ;  Deelarea  1» 
will  not  reoiignixe  Proi>erty  in  lun,  418;  Thir- 
ty thousand  dolUrs  offered  for  his  head,  4S0 ; 
is  Candidate  for  President,  4S8;  Bemarkablt? 
Speech,  469;  Mr.  Iverson  says  he  will  tu^t 
permit  War.  460;  is  appointed  Secretary  uf 
State,  468;  his  CiirresrMmdence  with  oarMiti^ 
later  at  London,  466;  Followed  Poller  of  Har- 
rison. l\ler,  Taylor,  and  Fillmore,  4^ 

Bhank,  John  O,  Ind..  468, 476,  479. 

Shannon.  Wilson,  871. 

Shaw,  Tristram,  New  Uampshlre,  809. 

Shaw,  Aaron,  III,  411. 

Shell,  George  IC,  Oregon.  479. 

BhtUebarger,  Samael.  Ohio,  468,  469,  47S,  4T9. 

Sherman,  J.  N.,  New  York,  468,  469,  475, 479. 

Sherman,  John,  Ohio,  is  Candidate  for  Speaker, 
428:  Is  Unild  under  taunts  and  hneers  of  Slavi.- 
holdera,  429;  Uefuses  to  answer  Interrogato- 
ries, 482;  Withdraws  ns  a  Candidate,  480. 

Bicklea,  Daniel  E.,  New  York,  411. 

Simmons.  J.  F.,  Uhode  Island,  440, 48a 

Bimonds,  Samuel,  Ct.  884 

Skelton,  a  H  ,  New  Jersey,  86a 

Slade,  William,  Vt,  Presents  PotiUon.  116;  Pro* 
Tokes  Secession,  117;  Prest^nts  KeaolnUonp. 
124;  Attends  meeting  of  Frl.snds  of  Mr.  A<]- 
am^  161;  PubIi^hfS  Card,  1>S;  Signs  Address, 
214;  Untiring  in  his  labors,  216. 

Slaves^  Deported,  ride  Deported  Slaves. 

Ini[K»rted    into    New  Orleans,  84;    Into 

United  btatfs,  through  Amelia  Inland.  6S. 

Annually  Imported  into  United  States,  7fi. 

-  ■  Set  free  by  Shipwreck  on  British  Island^ 
114;  Couipensation  for,  112,  118,  114. 

Are  not  Property.  85-91. 

Cofflo  pasjk's  Capitol.  I'J.'i,  126. 

Fugitive  Slaves  surrendered  under  Con- 

federation,  12;  Northern  Members  vote  f<jr 
Fugitive  Act  29;  Act  used  to  enslave  Free- 
men, 25;  Indians  agree  to  return,  20;  Proposi- 
tion to  pay  Masters  for,  21 ;  South  demands  a 
more  fctrinpent  I^w,  81 ;  Provokes  Debati-, 
82 ;  Leave  their  Ma>terfl  and  settle  in  Florida, 
SS;  Freemen  Enslaved,  44;  the  South  again 
demands  a  more  efficient  Law,  45;  Cause  of 
the  first  Seminole  War,  46;  Cause  of  tbiJ 
s«'cond  Seminole  War,  P9-H»l  ;  Massacre  of 
Major  Dade  and  his  Command,  Idl;  the^kJ 
Causes  kept  f^om  tho  People,  102;  Blood^ 
hounds  employed,  V-M*; 

New  Fusriiive  Bill  lntr.)duoe<l,  822;  Ofi^ 

pose<1.882;  Passes*  Senate,  8.*W ;  Vote  of  Iloost » 
8.'{4,  8%;  First  Victim,  810;  Fugitives  in 
Pennsylvania  shot  840;  President  approves^ 
841 ;  Shodrai'k  e.sca|#es  to  Canada,  342  ;  Preai- 
dont's  ProclarnHtion,  84.H. 

Starr' -i  ic/io  J->icapf,  Declared  atrocious,  840' 
M.i^ters  auth<>rizc<l  U)  slay,  403;  are  shot  by 
Deputv  MHrshals,  4u^. 

Slave-iradA,  Coastwise,  Prohibited  by  Treaty  of 


Ghent,  178;  Blare-eblpa,  174;  Creole.  17f; 
Mr.  Webster's  views,  177;  nec!ar«>a  TrnlBo 
Lawful,  178;  History  of  this  Traffle,  175-17S; 
Aathor  presents  Besolutiuna  ooucernlng,  174; 
ia  Censured,  188. 

Slave$  of  rebel  masters  Emancipated,  409. 

Slavery,  Forty  Members  from  Free  Statee  vnie 
to  extend,  8t1  ;  Slavery  and  Kretnloni  meet  in 
open  conflict,  890 ;  B«tttee  fonffht  to  eeUMi«h 
Slavery  in  Kansas.  899;  ConsUtntee  IrmAUif 
feature  in  the  Soathem  Confederacj,  460;  A^ 
rican  Slave«trade  reopened,  4iH);  Sheared  bj 
Seaolation  of  Senate,  417:  Slavery  and  the 
Union  in  death-struggle,  470;  Hicht  to  Kman- 
eipate  Slaves  denied^  478;  All  supfxtrt  of  Sta^ 
eiy  endangers  Ooverninent,  4S8. 

Slaveholders,  while  denouncing  Northern 


Ibr  agitating  questions  of  Siavtry,  denonnoe 
Northern  men  for  replying  to  them.  S47;  Felt 
the  toeptre  of  power  sliding  from  their  grasp. 


^Tavc-cateti^r  !iuin.  :sT<. 

•Sfur^prj^^nr^  I'arhlyiL^t.  nnd  its  prestige  lost,  414 

^loan.  A-  ia.^  WiiL.  4t,9,  47.~i,  4«<0. 

S'^icvf,  Itev.  Ifenry.  LookM  upon  horror*  of  Slave- 
tr&d^  u a mDVfl(] ,  1 H ;   In cidents,  978w 

Snurt,  K.  K^  Me,,li84,  If^l 

Snjitti,  Tniman,  Ct^,  1^4^h  209;  Signs  Address, 
!^I4;  Joln^  in  l>[Mjrt  to  pay  for  deported 
BUyea,  981,  SSS,  88& 

Smith:  Albert,  New  York.  284. 

Smith,  Thomaa,  lod.,  285. 

Smith,  Caleb  B.,  Ind.,  285.  867,  2<M^  297. 

Smith,  K  H.,  New  York,  463.  469.  475l 

Smith,  Qorritt,  New  York,  Character  of,  874 : 
Slgna  Addreaa,  876,  Repiiried  by  Demornitie 
Committee  of  New  York  as  involved  in  Ka:d 
of  John  Brown.  426 ;  Commences  Suit,  and  tbe 
Committee  back  down  and  pav  Costs,  486 

South  Carolina,  Lectures  North  em  Statee  Ibr 
eleotinff  Harrison,  247;  KeMilutlona  of  Iter 
Leglsluore^  489;  Her  Repreeenutives  retire 
from  Congress,  451 ;  Causes  of  Seoesslon,  451. 

Soathem  Confederacy  formed,  466. 

Soathem  Members  arrogant  and  dictatorial.  89Si 

SpauUllng,  E.  O.,  New  York.  46S,  4<59,  475. 

Spinner,  Francis  E.,  New  York,  375. 

St  John,  Henry,  Ohio,  '285 

St.  John,  Daniel  B.,  New  York.  270.  285,  287. 

Starkweather,  G.  A.,  New  York,  2-,\  2*). 

Stetson,  Samuel,  New  York.  284.  81 S,  83!»,  H84. 

Steele,  W.  O..  New  Jer>ev,  44?S,  475.  479. 

Steele,  John  B.,  New  York,  468,  AC9,  475,  479. 

Stewart,  John,  Ct,  284. 

Stewart,  Andrew,  Pa,  284.  29^. 

Stevens,  Thad«leus,  Pa.,  Nominate<1  for  Spe-aker. 
850.  Confronts  Slavebol<Ier^  429.  Taniallxee 
them,  230,  4(i9,  4T5.  Churgcs  design  up^n 
General  Ilalleck.  476.  479. 

Strong,  Sclah  B.,  New  York.  284. 

Strong,  William.  Pa,  284.  82^ 

Strohen,  John,  Pa.  262,  27<»,  'iSj,  2S7. 

Stokely,  Samuel,  Ohio.  1S6,  2(9. 

Stuart,  John  F.,  1:1..  1^8.  210. 

Stuart,  Charier  K,  Mich  ,  856,  369,  8T1.  Admits 
change  of  Opinion  in  his  Slate,  3T9.  Oppoees 
Lecompton  Con&titution.  405.  Oppofted  to  the 
President,  407.  Votes  to  pay  lur  deported 
Slaves,  418. 

Sturgeon.  Daniel,  Pa,  33'2. 

Sumner,  Cha^le^  One  <if  the  Senators  who  de- 
manded a  hearing  for  the  Fre«>  States,  8M. 
Signs  Addresis  to  tho  Pwiple,  •'>66.  iTharacter- 
izes  Bill  repealing  Mlssotiri  romnromi«><\  867. 
Replies  to  Senator  Jones,  874  Is  severe  on 
Mr.  Butler,  893.  Is  stricken  down  in  Senate 
Chamber,  394.  Kepn\«fnt*  Mas^uchnaett-'.  x»4. 
Unable  to  attend  to  duties,  39d.  Pre.sent«  I'e- 
tlon  of  Mr.  Sanborn.  4.^  440,  441.  480. 

Sweetser,  Charles,  Ohio,  3Ui,  828. 829,  SM 
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AylTeetsr.  P.  H.,  New  York,  S70,  960,  SS7,  818, 

a»,  880,884. 
Sykes,  George,  New  Jersey,  284. 

Tallinailfre,  James.  New  York,  »  xjposes  to  make 
friH^dmn  the  basis  of  ffovernment  in  MiftM>urt, 
53;  ills  proiMfSition  adoptt^'l,  ftfi ;  Declares  he 
would  not  argue  barbarous  cbaraoter  of  slavery, 

Tallraatlue,  Frederick  A.,  New  York,  Vote«,  «70, 
285;  ChanjTM  position,  i!SS.  818.  8-25.  82<,  881 

Tallmadgc,  N.  I'..  New  York,  129,  189. 
Tappan.  Benjamin,  Ohio,  Votes  against  Mr.  Tor- 
tor's  motion,  189. 

Taylor,  John  L.,  Ohio,  8^6.  881,  871. 

Taylor,  John  w.,  New  York.  Proposes  freedom 
in  Ar)can»as,  52;  Opposes  Slavery  in  Missouri, 
&R ;  £Iected  Speaker,  69 ;  l»  defeateii,  74 

Tavlor,  Zaohary.  Candidate  for  PreNident,  267; 
lllocted,  2X) ;  Exertit  his  influence  against  free- 
di»m  In  CalifornK  297. 

Taylor,  George,  New  York.  411. 
Tnylor^  John  Zw,  Ohio,  Votes  to  snstaln  slave- 
tra^ie  in  I)l<<trict  of  Columbia,  270,28ft;  Changes 
po!«ition,  2$S,  291,  81  i^  380,  884. 

Tennessee.  Secedes,  46ft 

7Vav»«,  Ann*vation  o/^  Foretold  in  an  Addre^^s 
bv  Mam|t>ers  of  Congress.  218;  Mexico 
alarmedr 2a2 ;  Treaty  of  Annexation,  22:1; 
General  .Tackson  con:<n1ted,  224;  Mr.  Web>t<»r 
dlMnlMod  in  order  to  entnr  npnn  subject,  2-J4: 
Treatv  Rejected,  Mr.  Benton  introduces  BUI. 
226;  ras>ed  Senate.  235:  Ith  effect  on  I>emo- 
cratlo  Party,  286;  Governor  of,  threatens  t<i 
expel  United  States  Arrny.  826^ 
Tnca^  inbin.  Bill  to  pnv  debtw  of  Texas,  827 ; 
Price  of  vote.s  326;  the  Vote.  :»27, 329, 38'.».  Tex- 
as  demands  three  and  a  half  millions  dollarrt 
more  3Sf*:  Stock  lobbers  and  framWers  enter 
into  Texan  inUTcat,  S^iO;  tlicy  seize  upon 
Government  Stores,  460,  463. 

Thomas  Fninci%  Md.,  469,  470.  475. 

Thayer,  Eli,  Mass..  Op|N>!«es  udoptioa  of  primal 
trath^  441 ,  445 ;  Defeats  Bill  Prohibiting  Slav- 
ery in  Territorlea,  442. 

Thomason,  William  P.,  Ky.,  Proposes  peace  with 
Mexico,  2,">S. 

Th«imj»8on,  J.  R.,  New  Jersey,  869. 

•-Tbompion,  WiUUm,  Iowa,  2«5,  2S7. 

Thompson,  Richanl  W.,  Ind.,210,271,«84,291.29a 

Thoinp5<»D,  Wad.ly,  South  Carolina.  Whimsical 
l»o«Uion  of;  124:  Insults  Author,  160;  Re- 
warded. 152. 

Thompson,  Jamesi,  Pa.,  Votes  218 ;  Changes  po- 
sition. 2^;  Vote%  818.  8.'5,  82.S,  384. 

Thurman, ,  Ohio,  SlMiS,  8:W,  8W. 

Tlldcn,  Daniel  R.,  Ohio,  Votes  asalnst  Annexa- 
tion of  Texas,  285;  against  Mexican  War, 
252. 

Tillin(;ha.«t  Joseph,  Rhode  Island,  186,  809. 

Tipton,  John.  Ind.,  129. 

Titua.  Obadiah,  New  York.  11  a 

Toland,  Oe..rge  W.,  Pa.,  1S7,  209. 

Toombs,  Robert,  Georaia.  Avows  hlm.<elf  for 
I>i.«»olution,  805;  Sets  llonso  at  Defiance,  8«)7. 

Tomllnson,  P.  A.,  New  York-  209;  Bigna  Ad- 
dress, 214. 

Toucey,  Isaac,  CC,  869. 

Trafflr  in  Slave*,  Vide  Treaty  of  Ghent 

Train.  Charles  R.,  Mass..  469.  470,  475,  47a 

Treati/  o/17S8,  Claims  for  Slaves  deported  In 
violation  oi;  !><,  19;  Debate  on,  22;  Claims 
pronounced  Odious  19. 

Treat!/  ofOhenU  Forbids  deporUtion  of  Slaves 
89;  Forbltia  traffic  in  Slaves.  89;  Compensa- 
tion for  deport-.!  Slaves  claimed, 49 ;  Rrfiistd, 
57 ;  C<>ntroversy  cIose*l,  ^^2. 

2V-eoty  </  Patftu^*  Lundinff,  99 ;  Stipulation 
for  flei»arate  Territory  to  Semlnolee,  100. 
M^orOimplCoaUrl«^79u    luO^eou^Tft. 


Treaty  with  Great  Britain  to  BuppreoB  AfHoaa 
Slave-trade,  472. 

Trimble,  Carey  A.,  Ohio,  448, 476. 

Trumbull.  Lyman,  111.,  Reviews  President^  Mea- 
saice,  400.  Gives  notice  of  Bill  to  emancipata 
all  Slaves,  and  confiscate  all  property  of  Rebels, 
478,  4'*0. 

Trumhull  Joseph,  Ct,,  186,  209. 

Trtml.rldgrt,  R.  E ,  Mich..  468,  476,  479. 

Tuck,  AtniMt,  New  Hampshire,  Votes  againBt 
Wbi^'  candidate,  262.  Votes  acainst  SUve- 
trade,  270,  271, 286, 8«)0. 904, 80S.  829, 834. 

Tumor,  Thoma-J  J,  III.,  287. 

Tf/ler^  Oeneral,  Ills  Barbarism,  47& 

Union,  Itfi  Dissolution  threatene<1,  27,  3ft,  61,  70. 
Sha<lowed  forth  in  the  Contest  between  Hayne 
and  Webster.  97.  No  real  Union  between 
Freedom  and  Slavery.  106.  People  diseMitis- 
fied,  119.  Petition  for  Dissolution,  159.  Vide 
J   Q.  Adams. 

UndrrhiU,  W.dter,  New  York,  313, 898, 880,  834. 

Upham,  William,  Vt,  888. 

Vallandiffliam,  C.  L..  Visits  John  Brown,  and 
endeavors  to  impllrate  Author  In  the  Invasion 
of  Virjfiida,  425,  441.  448,  468,  475,  479. 

Van  Vftlkeuburg,  P^  B„  New  York,  468, 475, 479. 

VhII,  Oconre,  New  Jersev,  JJ71. 

Van  Wyck,  0.  IL,  New  Vork,  468,  469,  475. 

Van  Ham,  New  York.  46.'*,  M\Q,  47%  479. 

Van  Buren,  John.  New  York,  Votes,  209. 

Vance.  Jo:*eph.  Ohi.',  Votes,  235.  252. 

Van  Dyke,  John,  New  Jersey,  256,  288,  998,  328^ 
.3;^", 

Vai< meter.  John  J.,  Votee  against  Anneocatioii  of 
'1  cxa-s  23.'). 
j  Van  RetLtalaer,  Henry,  Votes,  209. 

Vhi>  ^evir.  .  I«»wii.  469,  479. 

V«»rrie.  J-.hn  P.,  Pa., 4  S,  469,  475, 

Vinton.  Samuel  F.,  OLio,  Votes,  285,  STl.  38S. 
294, 31 8, 82S  880, 834. 

Virginia^  Her  Representatives  propose  to  set 
as  mefliar.ors  between  Slave  and  Free  States, 
but  proiH>Ne  nothing  but  further  gnarantees 
for  Sl-iv.-ry,  45'>.    She  Secedes.  465. 

Vihhard,  ChHuncy,  New  York,  479. 

VitUiiUim,  Riu'ht  of  exercised  by  British  ships, 
416.     Resolution   of  Senate  concerning,  41(L 
RiKht  am^rtcd  and  maintained,  417.    Butde-^ 
nied  Id  1S5^  by  Mestra.  Mason,  Seward,  Hals^ 
Wade,  and  others,  417. 

Voorhies,  D.  W.,  Ind.,  469,  479. 

Wade,  Edward.  Ohio.  860. 

Wade,  Benjamin  F.,  Ohio,  Pronounces  asBsnlt  on 

Stunner  cownrdlv.  895.     Unites  with  Messrs. 

M&.-t»n.  Seward,  llale,  and  others  In  denying 

richt  of  VlsiUiion,  417,  441.     Maintains  Ro- 
__publlcan  doctrines.  456,  540. 
WatUworth.  W.  H.,  Ky.,  4«9, 470, 479. 
Wasmer.  David  D..  Pa..  118. 
Wallbrldge.  Henry  T.,  New  York,  8n.  f 

Wahlen.  Hiram,  New  York.  82S,  880, 884.  ' 

Waldo,  Loren  P.,  Ct.,  818.  329,  884. 
Wa'kcr,  Isnac  P.,  Wis.,  296, 8:}a 
Walker,  Amasa,  Mans  (Wat-^on,  in  text!  475. 
Wulker,  William  A.,  New  Y..rk,  871. 
Walker,  William,  and  follovrers  invade  Central 

Airierica  to  establish  Slav.*rv,  414,  415, 
Wall,  Garret,  New  J.jr««'y,  V2^,  189. 
Wallace,  John  W..  Pa,  463,  469,  475,4801 
Wallace,  David,  Ind.,  2^6, 2m.  189. 
Wall.  William.  New  York.  479. 
Wallbridsre,  Hlrsm,  New  York,  411,  479. 
Walsh,  Micha«'l.  N«»w  Y<»rk,  855, 860, 87L 
Walton,  E  P.,  Vt ,  468,  469 
Waltiin,  Charles,  Me .  468, 409, 47^  479. 
Warren,  Cornellua.  New  York,  270, 986. 88? 
Wssbburne,  £Ubu  B.,  468^  475^  479. 
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War.  The  Untied  SUtes  engaged  in  two  Wan 
with  Barbaiy  Powera  to  aboIi«h  81averv« 
and  two  with  Seminole  Indiana  to  aoatatn  it, 
46. 

War  with  Mexico  foreUild,  218.  2S4,  851.  Com- 
meoced.  2.Vi.  Its  aitvocatee  diaapimlnted.  "iiJ. 
Pru|KM(itions  to  cloee,  25Sw  kemoiistrate 
aicmiuRt.  264. 

War.  I'rcparatory  ti»  Civil  War,  arms  and  am- 
oinnltlon  were  transporteil  South,  4.V).  Firat 
inanlfi^tution  of  furoe  in  reointlng  Rebellion, 
4.Vt.  Mu!*t  be  art  of  the  North,  4M.  Southern 
Statesmen  araareil  the  people  of  other  Nations 
tliere  would  be  no  War,  457.  Hostilities  cooi- 
inencfd,  46(t.  Cannonaide  of  Sumter,  and  at- 
tfmpted  Massacre  of  Troops  in  Baltimore,  463. 
Throws  upon  the  SxeonuTe  despotic  powers, 

Webster.  Edwin  H.,  Md.,  469,479. 

Ward,  KlUah,  New  Y<»rlc  46S,  4T^  479. 

Ward,  Aarwn,  N.  Y.,  1S6.  209. 

WKtai>n,  J.  C,  Paid  tor  Slaves.  8S\  85e 

Wet»«ter,  Duniel,  Contest  with  llarne,  97.  Es- 
teemed bv  Whig  party,  97.  His  views  of 
ThitUc  in  Slaves,  177.  Instructs  our  Minister 
at  L«>ndon.  178.  Indorses  Mr.  Calh»un*s  doc- 
trine, tJTS,  294.  His  7th  March  Speech.  H25.  Is 
Secretary  of  State,  8V6.  Approves  Fnffitive 
Act,  885.  Discovers  ermrs,  and  calls  Religious 
influence  to  his  aid,  8:i&  Cabinet  Council, 
34^  UU  death,  808.  Contribated  to  the  Re- 
bellion, 470. 

Weld,  Theodore,  Attends  meeting  of  Mr.  Adams* 
friends,  161.     Actaon  Oomrnittec,  162. 

Weller,  J«>hn  B.,  Ohio,  Presents  Resolutions  for 
censuring  Autlior,  184.  Wishes  to  amend 
Journal,  190.  Votes  (br  Slave-dealers,  210. 
For  Annexation  of  Texas.  985, 860. 869 

Wentworth,  John,  Illinoia,  285, 271, 2S.%  287,  880. 
884. 

Weatbrook,  John,  Pa^  187, 909. 

Westbrook,  T.  R.,  New  York,  8n. 

Wheaton,  Horace,  New  York.  281 

Wheeler,  W.  A..  New  York,  468, 469, 475, 479. 

Whig  Party.  Paralyxed  bv  doctrines  of  Mr. 
Webster,  225.  Avow  no  doctrine  at  Conven- 
tion, 856.  Discard  Advocates  of  truth  and 
justice,  856.  Surrenders  its  own  exii«tence, 
•  868.  Believed  that  deception,  fraud,  and 
crime  were  necessary,  404.  Anxlou.<«  to  revive 
former  policy,  42U.  Seek  to  deny  Republican 
dfictrines,  448. 

Wbitcomb,  Jame^  Ind.,  388. 

White,  AlliRon,  Pa.,411. 

White,  Albert  S.,  Ind.,  189, 468, 469, 475,  479. 

White,  ObUton  A.,  468, 475, 479. 


White,  Hogtt,  New  York,  STO,  288^  387, 818,  88iL 

880. 

White,  Joeeph  U,  Ind..  198, 810. 

WhitUesey.  W.  A.,  Ohio,  828.  829, 880. 884.  • 

Wickliflls,  Charles  A.,  Ky..  469, 470,  475^  481 . 

Wick,  William  W..  Ind..  267,  291. 

Wlnt,  William  H.,  Paid  for  Slavea  deported 
during  the  Revolution.  859, 860. 

Wigfall,  L.,  Texa^  Declares  cotton  to  b«  king, 
4,^5. 

Wlldrich,  Ixaac,  New  Jersey,  82S,  880, 861. 

Willmot,  David,  Pa.,  Would  Bup|K»rt  Mexlmn 
War  by  taxation.  Availed  therefor,  272.  ^<>. 
Electe<i  a:«  an  advocate  of  Liberty,  800.  Vot«^ 
for  Bn>wn,  8<»4, 818^  480. 

Wilson.  James  F.,  Iowa,  479. 

Wilson,  Henry,  Mass.,  Calls  attention  to  Ontr.-«it<t 
on  Mr.  Sumner.  ^M.  Reviews  Pre^ideni** 
Meioage,  4«k).  Unites  with  Mr.  Ma^oQ  and 
others,  417.  C-onfronts  SlaveholdeF^  486.  Of- 
fers Remlution  directing  Marshal  of  E>iatrict  of 
G<ilumbia  to  diM^harxe  persons  against  whom 
no  charge  existed,  474. 4»0. 

Wiley,  James  S.  Me..  267,  284.  286, 29a 

Williams,  Thomas  W..  (X,  1S6,  2<i9.  Signs  Ad- 
drei«,214. 

William.-^.  Henry,  Mass..  284  % 

Wilson,  James,  New  Hampshire,  270,  28&  Re- 
ports SfTSinst  paying  for  Slaves,  289.  Votaa, 
318,  827,  829. 

Windom.  William,  Min  .  469. 475. 479. 

Winthrop,  Robert  C,  1  b6, 209.  Reports  Bill  pro- 
hibitinc  impriaonment  of  colored  persona.  212. 
Opposes  Annexation  of  Texa.\  284.  Candidate 
f(»r  Speaker.  261.  Elected,  and  arrantrea  Com- 
Tntttee^  261.  Promotes  election  uf  General 
Taylor.  268.  Candidate  for  re-election,  8UI. 
Defeated,  80s. 

Wise,  Henry  A.,  Excuses  Dawson's  attempted 
violence,  '-Ml. 

Witte,  W.  H.,  Pa..  871. 

Wright,  Hendricks  B.,  Pa.,  871.  Moves  to  ex- 
clude blacks  fh>m  public  lands,  876,  46S,  476, 
481. 

Wright  W.,  Now  Jersey.  4ia 

Wood,  Fernando,  New  York,  1S6, 209. 

Woo<l.  Amos  K.,  Ohio,81ii,834. 

Wooil,  B.'njaniin,  New  York,  46S,  475. 479. 

Woodruff.  (4eorge  C,  Cl,  46S.  475,  479. 

Worcester.  Samuel  T.,  Ohio,  468, 475,  479. 

Wortendlkc,  Jacob,  New  Jersey,  411. 

Yonnjr,  John.  New  York,  186,  209. 
Young.  Augu.slus,  Vt,  1S6,  2(»9. 
York,  Thomas  Jones,  New  Jersey,  186,  209. 
Toat,  Jacob,  Pa.,  284. 
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Thia  book  sKoald  bv  rvhim«il  lo 
the  Library  on  ox-  beforo  tb«  la«t  dato 
a  lamped  b«Iow, 

A  fine  of  tivo  <ae«Dt«  a  d«r  i^  incnrred 
by    retaining    it    beyond    Ihe    ttp«ciliod 
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